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CHAPTER I. 

And thus ihey lived ya merrie yeare, 

For they were a Jollie crewe 
Of frfesiante laddes that knewe no feare, 

And— as little of honestie too. 

Ballads or Capt. Pike. 

OxTB, tale opens on a gorgeous night of mid- 
%iimmeF — at an era so little remote, that to 
name the precise year y^ovld have no interest 
tor the reader, and in a region which seemed to 
combine all that is delightful in climate with 
vrhatever is luxuriant and splendid in vegeta- 
tion. It was upon the banlc of a small river, a 
tributary of the Oronoco, not very distant from 
the picturesque city of Barcelonetta, that a 
beautiful villa stopd, the elegance of whose 
architecture, and the lavish magnificence of 
whose decorations, were alike evidence that 
neither taste nor wealth were wanting to its 
proprietor. 

In this land where Nature had been so prod- 
igal of her gifts, the luxurious appointments of 
this princely abode seemed to partake of the 
character of a fairy palace ; and the admixture 
of objects of high art, the treasures of Italian' 
galleries and Spanish collections, with the more 
yivid realities of the scene, favored this illusion. 
The fortunate owner of this paradise, was a 
certain Pedro Rica, who, for something like 
fourteen years, had been a resident of Columbia. 
-A widower, with an only child, then an infant 
of scarce a year old, he &ad arrived m that 
country, seeking, as he said, by new scenes, 
and new associations, f o erase, so far as might 
be, the painful memory of liis late bereavement. 

While he gave it to be understood that he 
was a Spaniard by birth, some averred that he 
was a Mexican *, others, that he was a Texan ; 
and one or two alleged that he was an Amer- 
ican of the States, an assumption that the ease 
and fluency of hb English went far to corrobor- 
ate. Of whatever nation he came, certain is it 
that a mystery hung over both his native land 
and his history ; and as he showed little dispo- 
siticoi to enlighten the world on these subjects, 
as is usual in such cases, his neighbors took 
their revenge by inventing a hundred stories 
about him, each one only worse thai^.tbe other. 
At one time it. was said that hip^iwOftlth was 
acquired by piracy; at anothflF, ^^Mt be ab- 
•oooded (ronx a Texan city, ^viilli^ large sum 
belonging to the government f jfiiirfi6iy---4>reaoh 
dt trust were among the commoiitest aUegation*' 



and the most charitable only averred that ht 
made his money in the slave-trade. 

It is but fair to say, that the sole foundation 
for these various rumors lay in the stem distance 
of his manner, and the cold, almost repulsive, 
austerity with which he declined all acquaint- 
ance with the neigborhood. These traits, added 
to the voluptuous splendor of a retiaue and a 
style of living infinitely above all around, grad- 
ually estranged from him the few who attempt- 
ed to form an intimacy, and left him to live — 
as it seemed he preferred — a life of solitary 
magnificence; an object of aflected pity to 
many, but of real envy to all. 

As his daughter grew up, he was accustomed 
to visit the sea-coast each summer for some 
weeks, and from these absences he, now, 
usually returned with one or two acquaintances, 
for the most part officers of the Columbian 
navy, with whom he had formed an intimacy at 
the sea-side. Such acquaintanceships seemed 
to increase from year to year, till at last each 
autumn saw the *' Villa de los Noches Entre- 
tenidos,'' "of the pleasant nights," crowded 
with guests, whose wild orgies were in strange 
contrast to the former stUlness and quietude 
within those walls. 

A more motley and discoidant assemblage it 
would be hard to conceive, consisting as they 
did of adventurers from every land of Europe. 
The wild and reckless outcasts of every clime 
and country, the beggared speculatr^r, the 
ruined gambler, the duelUst with b?ood upon 
his hand, the defaulter with shame upon his 
forehead. All that good morals reject, abd the 
law pursues, mingled with others wbone f«.ult8 
went no further than waste or improvidence, or 
the more venial sin, that they came poor into 
the world, and were stamped "Adventurers'* 
from the cradle. 

A service that never exercised too nice a 
scrutiny into the habits of its foUowcio., and 
whose bucanier life had all the fireea;>m of 
piracy, with the assumption of a recognized 
class, offered no mean attraction to the lover of 
enterprise; and certainly, if the standard of 
morals was low, that of daring, reckless adven- 
ture w& the very opposite. 

Amid this pleasant company, we must now 
ask pardon for introducing our reader, with this 
saving assurance, that he shall not have long to 
commune with such companionship. It was^ 
as tre bav^ sa.\^ ^ %\K0vai«t^\ ta!^. K iK^ 
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all glittering with stars, spread its dark blue 
canopy over a scene where, amid the banana, 
the manioc, and the plantain, flowers of every 
bright hue were blooming, ahd fomitains gush- 
ing; while, through an atmosphere, tremulous 
with the song of the mocking-bird, fire-flies 
were glancing and glittering. 

In the deep piazza before the Villa was now 
assembled a numerous party of men, disposed in 
every attitude or lounging, ease, and abandon- 
ment ; they seemed, though perhaps after very 
different estimates, to be enjoying the delicious 
balm and freshness of the night air. They were 
of various ages; and, although the greater 
number showed by their dress, that they be- 
longed to the naval service, other signs, not less 
distinctive, pronounced that they were drawn 
from classes of life as varied as they were nu- 
merous; while, here and there, a Caballero 
might be seen attired in the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Caraccas, his many-colored scarf 
and plumed hat aiding, in no inconsiderable 
degree, the picturesque effect of a scene Salva- 
tor might have painted. 

Not only beneath the piazza itself, but on the 
marble steps, and even beneath them again, on 
the close shaven turf, the par^ lay, sated as it 
were with splendor, and recruiting strength for 
new dissipations. Some sat talking in low and 
whispering voices, as if unwilling, even by a 
sound, to break the stilly calm. Others, in 
perfect silence, seemed to drink in the soothing 
influence of that tranquil moment ; or smoked 
the cigarettes in dreamy indolence; while at 
intervals, from the leafy groves, a merry laugh, 
or the tinkling of a guitar, would mingle with 
the bubbling murmur of the fountains, making 
the very stillness yet more still as they ceased. 
Behind the piazza, and opening by several large 
windows upon it, could be seen a splendid 
saloon, resplendent with wax lights, and still 
displaying on the loaded table the remnants of a 
sumptuous repast^ amid which vessels of gold 
and vases of flowers appeared. Here, yet lin- 
gered two or three guests — spirits who set no 
store on an entertainment if it did not degener- 
ate into debauch. 

A broad alley, flanked by tall hedges of the 
prickly pear, led from the Villa to a little 
mound, on which a chestnut tree stood, the 
patriarch of the wood ; a spfendid tree it was, 
and worthy of a better destiny than it now 
fulfilled, as, lighted up by several lanterns 
suspended firom the branches, it spread its shade 
over a large table where a party were playing 
at " Monte." 

Even without the suggestive aid of the large 
heaps of gold beside each player, and piled in 
the middle of the table, the grave and steadfast 
faces of some, the excited look of others, and 
the painful intensity of interest in all, showed 
that the play was high. Still, although such 
was the case, and while the players were men 
whose hot blood and reckless lives did but little 
dispose them to put the curb upon their tempers. 
Dot a word was spoken aload ; nor did a ges- 



ture or look betray the terrible vacillations of 
hope and fear the changeful fortune of the ganu 
engendered. Standing near the table, but not 
mingling in the play, stood Don Pedro himselil 
his sallow and melancholy features fixed upon 
the game, with an expression that might meao 
sorrow or deep anxiety, it were difficult to say 
which. Beside him, at a small table littered 
with papers and writing materials, sat his 
steward, or in^^ndant, a German named Geis- 
heimer, a beetle-browed, white-cheeked, thick- 
lipped fellow, whose aquiline features and gut- 
tural accents told that lending money at enor- 
mous interest was no uncongenial occupation. 
Such was his present, and indeed almost his 
only duty; for, while Don Pedro seldom or 
never played, gaming was the invariable oc- 
cupation of the guests, whose means to support 
it were freely supplied by the steward; the 
borrowers either passing a simple note foi 
repayment, or, when the sum was a heavy one, 
mortgaging their share in the next prize the^ 
should capture. Other contracts, it was rumoT' 
ed, were occasionally resorted to, but of sucl 
we shall speak anon. 

At a short distance from the table, bat 
sufficiently near to observe the game, stood one 
from whom nothing short of the passion of pla] 
could have prevented every eye being bent 
But so it was ; she stood alone and unmarked 
while all the interest was concentrated upon th< 
game. Dressed in a white tunic or chemise 
fastened round the waist by a gold girdle, stoo< 
Maritana Rica, her large and lustrous blacl 
eyes eagerly turned to where two youths wen 
standing intensely occupied by the play. He: 
neck, arms, and shoulders were bare, in Mexi 
can fashion, and even the mantilla she wor< 
over her head was less as a protection than as i 
necessary accompaniment of a costume, whiol 
certainly is of the simplest kind. Except tb< 
chemise, she had no other garment, save a jup< 
of thin lama-wool, beautifully embroidered ani 
studded with precious stones; this terminates 
below the middle of the leg, displaymg ai 
ankle and foot no Grecian statue ever surpasses 
in beauty. 

If the deep brown of her skin almost convey 
ed the reproach — and such it is — of IndiaJ 
blood, a passing glance at the delicate oiitlia< 
of her features, and, in particular, of her moutti 
at once contradicted the suspicion. The lip 
were beautifully arched, and, although plumj 
and rounded, had none of the fullness of th.* 
degraded race. These were now slightlj 
parted, displapng teeth of surpassing whiteness 
and imparting to the whole expression a char 
acter of speaking animation'. Although not ye^ 
sixteen, her figure had all the graceful de 
velop^ment of w^omanhood, without having en- 
tirely lost a certain air of fawn-like elasticity 
which, ircftSL time to time, her gestures of 
impatience displayed. 

The two young men, on whom her interesi 
seemed fixed, were playing in partnership, and, 
in their highly-wrought passion, never once 
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looked up from the* board. One, somewhat 

g>& taUer and older by a few years, appeared to 

^ « exercise the guidance of their play ; and it was 

^°^ easy to see, in the swollen and knotted veins of 

^ ^. his forehead, in the clenched hands, and in the 

It HA tremnloos lip, the passionate nature of a con- 

'^ ^ ^ finned gambler. The younger, whose dress of 

lit^A green velvet, slashed and braided in Mexican 

^^ ^ taste, and whose wide-leafed sombrero was 

^ ^ decorated with a long sash of light blue silk, 

1 whose deep gold fringe hung upon his shoulder, 

^^ S* was e\idei:tly one less enamored of play, and 

^^ ^ moTA tiian once busied himself in arranging the 

^upatn ({^tg^ of ]||3 costume, of which he seemed 

^^ ■ somewhat vain. 2t was in one of these mo- 
Idom 9 Qients that his eyes met those of Maritaiia fixed 
'^ * iteadfiistly'upoQ him, aod, feiscinated by her un- 
^PP* moved stare, he felt L's eheek grow hot, and, 
•^ i "I whether frt>m a sense of ahonie, or a still more 
tender motive, the blush tpiead over his face 
and forehead. Maritana looked steadily, almost 
sternly, at him, and then, with a slight toss of 
her head, so slight, that none sa 'e ho who had 
watched her inten^y, could read itA scornful im- 
port, she turned away. The youth d.*d not 
wait a moment, but, slipping from his place, 
fdlowed along the alley he had seen her take. 
He who remained, unconscious of his friend's 
^ departure, continued to mutter about the chances 
naru^ of the game, and speculate on the amount he 
'P^"?"| wooM dare to hazard. "She is against us 
hemn^ every tfane, Roland !" said he, in a low, half- 
^'S ^W«p«ring voice. "Fortune will not smile, 
5 Diad: YToo her how we may. Speak, amigo mio, shall 
^ risk all ?'' As he spoke he began counting 
the piles of glittering gold before him ; but his 
•^d trembled, and the pieces clung to his 
moist fingers, so that he was too late for the 
deal. 

"Sixteen hundred," muttered he to himself. 
Ten — twenty — ^thirty." 
"The bank loses!'' cried the croupier, an- 
Bonncing the game. 

Loses 1" screamed the young man, in an 
**ont whose piercing agony started the whole 
Jp^ti— "loses! because it is the only time I 
had no wager. See, Roland, see how true it 
**» there is a curse upon us." He seized the 
^^ of the person at his side, and clenched it 
^^ a convulsive energy as he spoke. 
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Saperlote! my young friend; you'll never 

®J**^ge luck by tearing my old uniform," growl- 

*" put a rugged-looking German skipper, who, 

^^^[^Oianding a small privateer, afiected the rank 

**^ style of a naval officer. 

. Oh, is it you, Hans ?" said the youth, care- 

f^r?^^ ; " I thought it had been one of our own 

**^^^V8. Only think the bank should lose, be- 

^**^«.I made no stake; see now, watch this. 

•"«.lt !" cried he to the dealer, in a voice that at 

?!**^^ arrested his hand. "You give one no 

~*^, sir, to decide upon his game," said he, 

^^^ a savage irascibiUty, which continued bad 

«*^lc had carried to the highest pitch. " Players 

^**o liik their two or three crowns may not ob- 

*) hat if a man desires to make a heavy 



stake, it is but conunon courtesy to watt a mo 
ment. A thousand doubloons, the red queen—* 
fifteen hundred," added he, quickly. " Fifteen, 
and thirty five — or eight." So saying, he push- 
ed with both hands the great heap of gold pieces 
into the middle of the table; and then, with 
eyes bloodshot and glaring, he watched each 
card that fell from the banker's fingers. When 
the first row of cards were dealt, aJl was in his 
fiivor; and, as the banker took up the second 
pack, a long-suppressed sigh broke from the 
gambler's bosom. It seemed, at length, as if 
fortune had grown weary of persecuting him. 

" Come, Enrique," said a handsomely-dressed 
and fine-looking man, who stood opposite to 
him, " luck has turned at last ; there is nothin|r 
but the queen of spades against you I" 

As if by some magie spell he had called the 
card, the words were not out when it dropped 
upon the table. A cry of mingled amazement 
and horror burst frt)m the players, whose natures 
would seem to recognize some superstitious in- 
fluence in such marked casualties. As for En- 
rique, he stood perfectly still and silent ; a hor- 
rible smile, the ghastly evidence of an hysterical 
efibrt, sat upon his rigid features, and at length 
two or three heavy drops of blood trickled from 
his nostril, and feU upon his shirt. 

" Where's Roland ?" said he, in a faint whis- 
per, to a young man behind him. 

" I saw him with Maritana, walking toward 
t^e three fountains." 

Enrique's pallid cheek grew scarlet, and, 
rudely pushing his way through the crowd, he 
disapptarod from view. 

" There gees a man in a good humor to 
board a priie," ^iiid one of the bystanders, cool- 
ly, and the p?a^ proceeded without a moment's 
interruption. 

With his broad-l<raved hat drawn down upon 
his brows, and his hdad sunk upon his bosom, 
he traversed the winding valks with the step of 
one who knew their evci y turning ; at last he 
reached a lonely and unfrequented part of the 
garden where ^e path, leading for some dis- 
tance along the margin of a small lake, sudden- 
ly turned ofi* toward a flower tenace, in the 
midst of which " the three fountains" stood. 

Instead of taking the shortest way to the 
spot, Enrique left the walk and entered a grove 
of trees, through whose thick shade he pro- 
ceeded, silently and cautiously. The air was 
calm and motionless, and none save one who 
had received the education of a prairie hunter 
could have followed that track so noiselessly. 
By degrees the wood became open, and Us 
progress more circumspeot, when he suddenly 
halted. 

Directly in front of him, not twenty paccv 
from where he stood, was the terrace, over 
which, in the stilly night air, the fountain threw 
a light spray-like shower, rustling, as it fel] 
upon the leavest with a murmuring sound. 
Lower down, was a little basin surrounded by t 
border of white marble^ and beside this^ l'w<\ ^^- 
urea were hon? SVaxviKvcv^^ '^Vwcv. \sn "Cwa ^'■wn 
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starlight) he could easily recognize to be Ro- 
land and Maritaiia. 

The former, with folded arms, and head bent 
down, as if in thought, leaned against a tree, 
while MaritaSa stood beside the fomitain, mov- 
ing her foot to and fro in the clear water, and, 
as. though entirely engrossed by her childish 
pastime, never bestowed a look upon her com- 
panion. At last, she ceased suddenly, and tam- 
ing abruptly round, so* as to stand full in front 
of him, said, ^* Well, Senhor, am I to hope our 
pleasant interview is ended, or have I still to 
bear more of your complaints, those gentle re- 
monstrances that sound, to my ears at least, more 
wearisome than words of downright anger ?" 

^* You have not heard me patiently," said the 
youth, advancing toward her, while the slightly 
shaken tones of his voice contrasted strangely 
Mith the assured and haughty accents in which 
she spoke. 

"Patiendy!" echoed she, with a sccmiful 
laugh. " jAjid where was this same goodly gift 
to be learned ? Among the pleasant company 
we have quitted, Senhor ? whose friendships of 
a night are celebrated by a brawl on the mor- 
row ! From the most exemplary crew of the 
Esmeralda, tfnd in particular, the worthy lieu- 
tenant, Don Roland da Cashel, who, if report 
speaks truly, husbands the virtue so rigidly that 
he can not spare the smallest portion to expend 
upon his friends ?'' 

^^ If my thrift had extended to other matters," 
said the youth, bitterly, *' mayhap I should not 
have to listen to language like this ?" 

" What say you, sir !" cried the girl, passion- 
ately, as she stamped upon the ground with a 
gesture of violent anger. " Do you affect to 
say, that it matters to me whed|Br you stood 
there as loaded with gold as oii: Ae morning 
you brought back that Mexican pAze, and play- 
ed the hero with such mturtial modesty ; or as 
poop-— as poor — as bad luck at cards can make 
you ? If I loved you, IM have as little care for 
one event as the other 1" 

"You certainly thought more favorably of 
me then, than now, Maritana!" said Roland, 
difiOidently. 

" I know not why you say so !" 

" At least you accepted my hand in betroth- 
al—" 

"Stay!" cried she, impetuously. "Did I 
not tell you, then, befoi^ the assembled wit- 
nesses — before my father — ^what a mockery this 
same ceremony was — that its whole aim and 
object was to take advantage of that disgraceful 
law that can make an unmarried girl, a widow, 
to inherit the fortune of one she never would 
have accepted as her husband. Speak, sir ! — 
^ and say, did I not tell you this, and more too, 
' tiiat such a bridal ceremony brought little for- 
tune to the bridegroom, for that already I had 
been thrice a widowed bride ? Nay, more, you 
heard me s^ear as solemnly, that while I re- 




gaided tne act as one of deep profanaflppi fel 
in nowise bound by it. It is idle, then/ro speak 
of our betrothal !" 

*^ It is true, Maritaiia, yon said all this ; al- 
though, perhaps, you had not now remembered 
it, h»l not some other succeeded to that fdaca 
in your regard — " 

" There, there V* cried she, stopping him in^ 
patiently. " I will not listen again to the bead* 
roll of your jealousies. People must have ley. 
ed very little, or too much, to endure that kind 
of torture. Besides, why tell me of these 
things ? You are, they say, a most accomplish- 
ed hunter, and can answer me — if, when in 
chase of an antelope, a jaguar joins the sport, 
you do not turn upon him at once, the wor^iier 
and nobler enemy, and thus, as it were, protect 
what had been your prey." 

The youth seemed stung to the quick by this 
pitiless sarcasm ; and although he made no re- 
ply, his hands, convulsively clutched, bespoka 
the torrent of agitation within him. " You an 
right, Maritaiia!" said he after a pause. "It 
is idle to speak of our betrothal — ^I release yon." 

" Release me /" said she, laughing contempt- 
uously ; " this is a task I always perform ki 
myself^ Senhor, and by the shortest of methodic 
as thus." As she spoke, she struggled to tear 
from her finger a ring, which resiiSted aUker 
efforts ; at last, by a violent wrendi, she ni^ 
ceeded, and holding it up for a second, tSU the 
large diamond glittered like a star, she threw it 
into the still fountain at her feet. "There^ 
amigo mio, I release you — never was freedom 
more willingly accorded !" 

" Never was there a slave more weary of his 
servitude !" said the youth, bitterly. " If Doa 
Pedro Rica but tear his accursed bond, I shonld 
feel myself my own again." 

" He will scarce refuse you, sir, if the nnnor 
be correct that says you have lost eleven thoa- 
sand doubloons at play. The wealthy con- 
queror stands on very different ground ttam tfce 
ruined gambler. Go to him at once! AA 
back the paper ! Tell him you have neitlter a 
heart nor a fortune to bestow upon his dsog!> 
ter ! That, as a gambler, fettered by the lust 
for play, you have lost all soul for those hazard- 
ous enterprises that win a girl's love, and a i^ 
ther's consent." 

She waited for a moment that he might re^ 
ply I and then, impatient, perhaps, at his si- 
lence, added — " I did not think, Senhor, you es- 
teemed yourself so rich a prize ! Be of good 
cheer, however ! — ^they who are less cognizant 
of your deserts will be more eager to secui^ 
them." 

With these slightmg words she turned away* 
Roland advanced as if to follow her, but with & 
contemptuous gesture of the hand she waved 
him back, and he stood like one spell-bounili 
gazing after her, till she disappeared in tb^ 
dark distance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Ia Diehe viene quondo no se agonrda." 

Btamibu Provkrb. 
Good luck comes when it is not looked for) 

R01.ANP looked for some minutes in the 
lireotion by which Maritana had gone, and 
lien, -with a sudden start, as if of some newly 
taken resolve, took the path toward the Villa. 
Ele had not gone far when, at the turn of the 
nray, he came in firont of Enrique, who, with 
lia^y steps, was advancing toward him. 

'' Itost, every thing lost !" exclaimed the 
latter, with a mournful gesture of his hands. 

*' All gone I'^ cried Roland 

*' Every crown in the world I" 

*' Be it so ; there is an end of gambling, at 
Least!" 

'' You bear»your losses nobly, Senhor !'' said 
Enrique, sneeringly; "and, before a fitting 
audience, might claim the merit of an accom- 
plished gamester. I am, however, most un- 
worthy to witness such fine philosophy. I 
recogni2e in beggary nothing but disgrace!" 

^' Becur it, then, and the whole load too !" said 
Roland, sneeringly. "To your solicitations 
3nly I yielded in taking my place at that ac- 
3araed table. I had neither a passion for play, 
lor the lust for money-getting ; you thought to 
teach me both, and peradventure, you have 
nade me despise them more than ever." 

'' What a moralist !" cried Enrique, laughing 
insolently, "who discovers that he has cared 
aeither for his mistress nor his money till he 
has lost both?" 

^' What do you mean ?" said Roland, trem- 
bling with passion. 

*'I never speak in riddles," was the cool 
reply. 

'^ This, then, is meant as insult," said Roland, 
approaching closer, and speaking in a still 
lower voice ; " or is it merely the passion of a 
disappointed gambler?" 

'* And if it were, amigo mio," retorted the 
other, "what more fitting stake to set against 
the anger of a rejected lover?" 

**Be it so!" cried Roland, fiercely; "you 
never caught up a man more disposed to in- 
dulge your humor. Shall it be now ?" 

" Could not so much courage keep warm till 
daylight ?" said Enrique, calmly. " Below the 
fountains there is a very quiet spot." 

** At sunrise ?" 

** At sunrise," echoed Enrique, bowing with 
aflected courtesy, till the streamers from his hat 
touched the ground. 

"Now for my worthy father-in-law elect," 
said Roland ; " and to see him before he may 
hear of this business, or I may find it difficult to 
obtain my divorce." When the youth arrived 
at the Villa, the party were assembled at 
supper. The great saloon, crowded with 
guests and hurrying menials, was a scene of 
joyous but reckless conviviality, the loud laugh- 
ter and the louder voices of the company 
■triking on Roland's ear with a grating dis- 
enrdanee he had never efperienced before. 



The sounds of that festivity he hud been wont 
to recognize, as the pleasant evidences of free 
and high-souled enjoyment, now jarred heavily 
on his senses, and he wondered within himself 
how long he had lived in such companion- 
ship. 

Well knowing that the suj^r party would 
not remain long at table, while high play 
continued to have its hold upon the guests, he 
strolled into one of the shady alleys, watching 
from time to time for the breaking u,p of the 
entertainment. At last some two or three 
arose, and, preceded by servants with lighted 
flambeaux, took the way toward the gaming- 
table. They were speedily followed by others, 
so that in a brief space— except by the usual 
group of hard-drinking souls, who ventured 
upon no stake save that of health — ^the room 
was deserted. 

He looked eagerly for Don Pedro, out could 
not see him, as it was occasionally his practice 
to retire to his library, long before his guests 
sought their repose. Roland made a circuit of 
the Villa, and soon came to the door of this 
apartment, which led into a small flpwer 
garden. Tapping gently here, he received a 
summons to enter, and found himself before Don 
Pedro, who, seated before a table, appeared 
deeply immersed in matters of business. 

Roland did not need the cold and almost stem 
reception of his host to make him feel his 
intrusion very painfully; and he hastened to 
express his extreme regret that he should be 
compelled by any circumstances to trespass 00 
leisure so evidently destined for privacy. " But 
a few moments' patient hearing," continued he, 
" will show that to me at least the object of 
this visit did not admit of delay." 

" Be seated, Senhor; and, if I may ask it wit];« 
out incivility, be brief, for I have weighty mat- 
ters before me." 

" I will endeavor to be so," said Roland, civ- 
illy, and resumed : — " This evening, Don Pedro, 
has seen the last of twenty-eight thousand Span- 
ish dollars, which, five weeks since, I carried 
here along with me. They were my share, as 
commander of the Esmeralda, when she cap- 
tured a Mexican bark, in May last. They were 
won with hard blows and some danger, they were 
squandered in disgrace, at the gaming-table." 

"Forgive me," said Don Pedro; "you can 
scarcely adhere to your pledge of brevity if you 
permit yourself to be led away by moralizing 
just say how this event concerns me, and where> 
fore the present visit." 

Roland became red with anger and shame ; 
and when he resumed, it was in a voice tremu- 
lous with ill-suppressed passion. " I did not 
come here for your sympathy, Senhor. If the 
circumstance I have mentioned had no relation to 
yourself, you had not seen me here. ' I say that 
I have now lost all that I was possessed of in 
the world." 

" Again I must interrupt you, Senhor Roland, 
by saying that these are detaUs Cot G^tVLV^RNCfiL^st 
not for me, B.«, aa ^oxx ^^>B»sy«^vw»a^ 
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all mattisn of monej ; and if jtm desire a loan, 
or are in want of any immediate assistance, I'm 
sore you'll find him in every way disposed to 
meet yonr wishes." 

*^ Thanks, Senhor, bat I'm not inoUned for 
such aid. I will neither mortgage my blood 
nor my courage, nor promise three hundred 
per cent, for the means of a night at the gam- 
bling-table." 

" Then pray, sir, how am I to understand 
your visit ? Is it intended for the sake of retail- 
ing to me your want c^ fortune at play, and 
charging me with the results of your want of 
skill or luck ?" 

" Far from it, Senhor. It is simply to make 
known that I am ruined; that I have nothing 
left me in the world; and that, as one whoso 
fortune has deserted him, I have come to ask 
back that bond by which I accepted your 
daugl^ter's hand in betrothal." 

A burst of laughter from Don Pedro here 
stopped the speaker, who, with flushed cheek 
and glaring eyebcdls, stared at this sudden out- 
break. " Do you know for what you ask me, 
Senhor ?" said Rica, smiling insolently. 

^' Yes, I ask for what you never could think 
to enforce — to make me, a beggar, the husband 
of your daughter." 

" Most true — ^I never thought of such an alli- 
ance. I believe you were told that Columbian 
law gives these contracts the force of a legal 
claim, in the event of survivorship; and you 
flattered yourself, perhaps too hastily, that other 
ties, more binding still, might grow from it. 
If fortune was as fickle with you here as at the 
card-table, the fault is not in me." 

" But of what avail is it now ?" said Roland, 
passionately. If I died to-morrow, there is not 
sufficient substance left to buy a suit of mourn- 
ing for my poor widow." 

" She could, perhaps, dispense with outward 
grief," said Pedro, sneeringly. 

'^ I say again," cried Roland, with increased 
agitation, " this bond is not worth the paper it 
is written on. I leave the service — I sail into 
another latitude, and it is invalid — a mere 
mockery 1" 

" Not so fast, sir," said Pedro, slowly ; " there 
is a redeeming clause, by which you, on paying 
seventy thousand doubloons, are released of 
your, contract, with my concurrence. Mark 
that well — with my concurrence it must be. 
Now, I have the opinion of learned counsel, in 
countries where, mayhap, your adventurous 
fancy has already carried you, that this clause 
embraces the option which side of the contract 
I should desire to enforce." 

'* Such may be your law here ; I can have 
little dcfubt that any infamy may pass for 
justice in this favored region," said Roland; 
" but I'll never believe that so base a judgment 
oculd be uttered where civilization prevails. 
At aJl events, I'll try the case. I now tell you 
frankly, that, to-morrow, I mean to resign my 
rank and commission in this service ; I mean to 
gaJ( this country, with no iiiteution ever to re- 



visit it. If yoa 0tiU choose to retain a contnwi 
whose illegality needs no stronger proof iImb 
that it afiects to bind one party only, riLnot 
waste further time by thinking of ii." 

"I will keep it, Senhor," interrupted Fe^ 
calmly. ^* I knew a youth once who had is 
humble an opinion of his fortunes as you htfi 
now ; and yet he died — not in this service, is* 
deed, but in these seas — and his fortune ^veB 
requited the trouble of its claimant." 

" I have no right to trespass longer on yni, 
sir," said Roland, bowing. " I wish I cooU 
thank you for all your hospitality to me wifli i 
more fitting courtesy; I must confess myself 
your debtor, without hope of repayment." 

" Have you signified to Don Gomez Noronja 
your ihtention to resign ?" 

" I shall do it within half an hour." 

" You forget that your resignation must be 
accepted by the minister; that no peremptory 
permission can be aecorded by a captain in 
commission, save under a guarantee of ten thon- 
sand crowns for a captain, and seven for a lieo- 
tenant, the sum to be estreated if the individual 
quit the service without leave. This, at least, 
is law, you can not dispute !" 

Roland hung down his head, thunderstrnck 
by an announcement which, at one swoop, 
dashed away all his hopes. As he stood sUent 
and overwhelmed, Don Pedro continued:— 
" You see, sir, that the service knows how to 
value its officers, even when they set little store 
by the service. Knowing that young men an 
fickle and fanciful, with caprices that carry 
them faster than ^und judgment, they have 
made the enactment I speak of. And, even 
were you to give the preliminary notice, where 
will you be when the time expires ? In what 
parallel south of Cape Horn? Among the 
islands of the Southern Pacific ; perhaps upon 
the coast of Africa? No, no; take my advice; 
do not abandon your career ; it is one in which 
you have already won distinction. Losses at 
play are easily isepaired in these seas. Oar 
navy — " 

" Is nothing better than a system of piracy !" 
broke in Roland, savagely. ^^So long as, io 
ignorance of its real character, I walked beneath 
your flag, the heaviest crime which could be 
imputed to me was but the folly of a rash- 
brained boy. I feel that I know better now: 
I'll serve under it no more." 

" Dangerous words, these, Senhor, if reported 
in the quarter where they would be noticed." 

Roland turned an indignant glance at him, as 
he uttered this threat, and with an expression so 
full of passion, that Rica, for a few seconds, 
seemed to feel that he had gone too far. "I 
did but suggest caution, Senhor," said he, tim- 
idly. 

^^Take care that you practice as weU as 
preach the habit," muttered Roland, " or you'll 
find that you have exploded your own mine." 

This, which he uttered as he left the room, 
was in reality nothing more than a vague me- 
nace i but it was understood in a very difierent 
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\j Pedro, who stood pale and trembling 
with agitatioii, gazing at the door by which the 
yoath departed. At last he moved forward, 
an<l opening it, called out, "Senhcnr Roland! 
Roland, come back ! Let me speak to yoa 
4igain." But already he was far beyond hear- 
ing, as with all his speed he hastened down the 
alley. 

- Bon Pedro's resolves were soon formed ; he 
nmg his bell at once, and summoning a servant, 
asked if Don Gomez Noronja was still at table. 

^* He has retired to his room, Senhor," was 
the r^ly. 

A few moments after, Rica entered the 
ehamber of his guest, where he remained in 
dose conversation till nigh daybreak. As he 
reached his own apart p^ent, the sound of horses' 
feet and carriage-wheels was heard upon the 
gravel, throwing up the window, Rica called out, 

"Is that Don Enrique?'' 

"Yes, Senhor, taking French leave, as you 
would call it. A bad return for a Spanish wel- 
come ; but duty leaves no alternative." 

" Are you for the coast then ?" 

" With all speed. Our captain received im- 
portant dispatches in the night; we shall be 
afloat befwe forty hours. Adios !" 

The farewell was cordially re-echoed by Rica, 
who closed the window, muttering to lumself, 
"Sol all vnll go well at last." 

Whfle Enrique was making all the speed to- 
ward the sea-shore, a light caliche and four 
horses could accomplish, Roland was pacing, 
with impatient steps, the little plot of grass 
'where so soon he expected to find himself in 
deadly conflict with his enemy. 

Never was a man's mind more suited to the 
purpose for which he waited. Rejected, in- 
sulted, and mined in one night, he luid little to 
live lor, and felt far less eager to be revenged 
ot his adversary, than to rid himself of a hated 
existence. It was to no purpose that he could 
say, and say truly, that be had never cared for 
any of these things, of which he now saw him- 
self stripped. His liking for Maritaiia had never 
gone beyond great admiration for her beauty, 
and a certain spiteful pleasure in exciting those 
bursts of passion over which she exercised not 
the slightest control. It was caprice, not love ; 
the delight of a school-boy in the power to tor- 
ment, without the wish to retain. His self-love, 
4ien^ it was, was wounded on finding, that she, 
vri&t whose temper he had sported, could turn 
so terribly upon himself. The same feeling was 
cmtraged by Enrique, who seemed. to know and 
exult over his defeat. These sources of bitter- 
nessi being all aggravated by the insulting man- 
ner of Don Pedro, made up a mass of indignant 
and BSigrf feelings which warred and goaded 
hkn almost to madness. 

The long-expected dawn broke slowly, and 
nhhonogh, a few moments after sunrise, the 
^Riiole sky became of a rich rose-color, these 
§BW moments seemed like an age to the im- 
patient thoughts of him wno thirsted for his 
ipenseance. 



He walked hastily up and down the space, 
waiting now and again to listen, and then, dis- 
appointed, resumed his path, with some gesture 
of impatience. At last he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. They came nearer and nearer; 
and now, he couM hear the branches and the 
trees bend and eraek, as some one forced a 
passage through them. A swelling feeling 
about the heart bespoke the anxiety with' which 
he listened, when a figure appeared, which even 
at a glance he knew to be not Enrique's. As 
the man approached he took ofi* his hat respect- 
fully, and presented a letter. 

^^From Don Enrique?" said Roland; and 
then tearing open the paper, he read : — 

" AsuGo Mio, 
" Not mine the &ult that I do not stand before 
you now instead of these few lines ; but Noronja 
has received news of these Chilian fellows, and 
sent me to get the craft ready for sea at once. 
We shall meet then in a few hours ; and, if so, 
let it be as comrades. The service sind our own 
rules forbid a duel so long as we are afloat and 
on duty. Whatever be your humor when next 
we touch shore again, rely upon finding me rea- 
dy to meet it, either as an enemy or as 

" Your friend, 
"Enrique da Cordova." 

A single exclamation of disappointment broke 
from Roland, but the moment after all fonner an- 
ger was gone. The old spirit of comrade-affec- 
tion began to seek its accustomed channels, and 
he left the spot, happy to think how different 
had been his feeling, than if he were quitting it 
with the blood of his shipmate on his hands. 

Although he now saw that his continuance in 
the service for the present was inevitable, he 
had fully made up his mind to leave it, and, 
with it habits of life whose low excesses had 
now become intolerable. So long as the spirit 
of adventure and daring sustained him, so long 
the respite of a few months' shore life was a 
season of pleasure and delight ; but as by de- 
grees the real character of his associates became 
clearer, and he saw in them men who cared for 
enterprise no further than for its gain, and cal- 
culated each hazardous exploit by its profit, he 
felt that he was now following the career of a 
bravo, who, hires out his arm and sells his 
courage. This revolted every sentiment of his 
mind, and come what would, he resolved to 
abandon it. In these day-dreams of a new ex- 
istenoe the memory* of two years passed in the 
Pampas constantly mingled, and he could not 
help contrasting the happy and healthful con- 
tentment of the simple hunter with the voluptu 
ous but cankered pleasures of the wealthy buc- 
anier. Once more beneath the wooded shades 
of the tall banana, he thought how free and 
peaceful his days would glide by, free from the 
rude confiiots he now witnessed, and the miser- 
able jesdousies of these ill-assorted companion, 
ships. For some hours he wandered, revolving 
thoughts like these; and at length turned his 
Steps toward the YiU&« dieVArcoia!^ wiVsck%^a. 
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his captain remained, that he wonkl take up his 
quarters at Barcelonetta, nor in future accept 
of the hospitality of Don Rica's house. With 
this intention he was returning to arrange for 
the removal of his luggage, when his attention 
was excited by the loud cracking of whips, and 
the shrill cries that accompanied the sounds of 
"The post! the post!" 

In a moment every window of the Villa was 
thrown open, and heads, in every species of 
night-gear, and every stage of sleepy astonish- 
ment, thrust out; for the post, be it observed, 
was but a monthly phenomenon, and the arrival 
of letters was very often the signal for a total 
break-up of the whole household. 

The long wagon, drawn by four black mules, 
and driven by a fellow whose wide-tasseled 
sombrero and long mustaches seemed to savor 
more of the character of a melo-drama than real 
life, stopped before the chief entrance of the 
Villa, and was inmiediately surrounded by the 
guests, whose hurried wardrobe could only be 
excused in so mild a climate. 

"Any thing for me, Truxillo?" cried one, 
holding up a dollar temptipigly between finger 
and thumb. 

" Where are my cigarettes ?" 

■'And my mantle?" 

•'And my gun?" 

"And the Senhora's embroidered slippers?" 
cned a maid, as she ransacked every comer 
where the packages lay. 

The driver, however, paid little attention to 
*^hese various demands *, but loosening the bridles 
of his beasts, he proceeded to wash their mouths 
with some water fetched from the fountain, 
coolly telling the applicants that they might 
help themselves, only to spare something {or 
'"■: the people of Barcelonetta, for he knew there 

im a letter or two for that place. 
,;g«jfLr^¥hat have we here?" cried one of the 
ri^JMSta^ as a mass of something enveloped in a 
r.liOKWMshect lay rolled up in the foot of the 
saldche, where the driver sat. 

" Ah ! par Dios !" cried the man, laughing, 
I Lad nearly forgotten that fellow. He is 
luileep, poor devil ! he nearly died of cold in the 
night !" 

" Who is he— -what is he ?" 

*' A traveler from beyond San Luis in search 
of Don Pedro." 

"Of me?" said Don Pedro, whose agitation 
became, in spite of all his efforts, visible to 
every one ; at the same instant that, pulling 
back the cloak rudely, he gazed at the sleeping 
stranger, " I never saw him before." 

"Come, awake — stir up, Senhor;" scdd the 
driver, poking the passenger very unceremoni- 
ously with his whip. " We are arrived — ^this is 
the Villa de los Noches Entretenidos — ^here is 
Don Pedro himself !" 

" The Lord be praised !" said a short, round- 
fiioed little man, who, with a night-cap drawn 
oyer his ears, and a huge cravat enveloping his 
chin, now struggled to look around him. " At 
ImT/" joffbed he, "I'm sore I abnost gave up 



all hope of it." These words were spoken ii ^ 
English, but even that evidence was not neces- 
sary to show that the little plump figure in drab 
gaiters and shorts was not a Spaniard. 

"Are you Don Peter, sir — are you really 
Don Peter?" said he, rubbing his eyes, and. 
looking hurriedly around, to assure himself he 
was not dreaming. 

"What is your business with me— or have 
you any ?" said Rica, in a voice barely above a 
whisper. 

" Have I ! — did I come six thousand nules in 
search of you? Oh, dear, oh. dear. I can 
scarcely think it all over, even now. But still 
there may be nothing done if he isn't here." 

"What do you mean?" said Rica, impa- 
tiently. 

" Mr. Roland Cashel ; Rohmd Cashel, Esq., 
I should call him now, sir." 

" That's my name !" said the youth, forcing 
his way through the crowd, and standing in 
front of the traveler. 

The little man put his hand into a breast* 
pocket, and drew out a little book, opening 
which he began to read, comparing the detail 
as he went on, with the object before him. 

"Six foot and an inch in height, at least, 
olive brown complexion, dark eyes and hair, 
straight nose, short upper lip, frowns slightly 
when he speaks ; — just talk a little, vnll you ?" 

Cashel could not help smiling at the request, 
when the other added, " shows his teeth greatly 
when he laughs." 

" Am I a runaway negro from New Orleans 
that you have taken my portrait so accurately, 
sir?" 

" Got that at Demerara," said the little man, 
puttihg^p the book, " and must say it was veiy 
near indeed !" 

"I have been at Demeraim," said Cashel, 
hoping by the admission to obtain some fiurthet 
insight into the traveler's intentions. 

"I know that," said the little man. "I 
tracked you thence to St. Kitts, then to Ad* 
tigua. I lost you there, but I got up the sceot 
again in Honduras, but only for a short time, 
and had to try Demerara again : then I dodged 
dovm the coast by Pemambuco, but lost you eo- 
tirely in June : some damned Indian expedition? 
I believe. But I met a fellow at New Orleans 
who had seen you at St. Louis, and so I tracke^^ 
away south — " 

" And, in one word, having found me, wha* 
was the cause of so niuch solicitude, sir, ?" sai<l 
Cashel, who felt by no means comfortable a*^ 
such a hot and unwearied pursuit. 

" This can all be better said in the house,'* 
interposed Don Rica, who, relieved of any xa^" 
easiness on his own account, had s^denly r^' 
sumed his habitual quiet demeanor. 

" So I'm thinking too 1" said the traveler » 
" but let me first land my portmanteau, all tb^ 
papers are there; I have not lost sight of i^ 
since I started." 

The parcels were oarefiiUy removed undo' 
bis own inspection, and, accompanied by DoiP 
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pcdro Riaii and Roland, the little man entered ' 
theTilla. j 

Here could be no greater contrast thui that 
between tbe calia and placid bearing Don Pedro 
t had now aasiinted, and the agitated and anxiona | 
appearance which Cashel exhibited. The very 

ilait interview be had sustained in that same 
spot still dwelt upon his r.iinil ; and when lie ' 
declined Don Pedro's polite request to be sealed, 
fttvl stood with folded arnis bel'ore the table, ' 
1^ which the traveler had now covered with his 
I papers, aprisoneraw^tingthe words of his judg- 
) [deal, coold not have endured a more intense I 
,' fuUi^ of anxietj. 

, "Roland Cashel, bom in York, a o. 18—, 
■ son of Godfrey Caahel and Sarah, his wife," 1 
I read the little man ; then mnrnaurpd to himself, 
'' certificate of baplism, signed by JOshua Gor- 
i| gecoa. Prebendary of the Cathedral ; all right, 
I () &r. Now we come lo the wanderings, 
lour lather was qnartered at Port-au-Prinee, 
I, io the year 18—, I beheva ?" 

"He was. I was then nine years old," said 

Casbel. 

"Qiuteaorrect; he died there, I understand?" 

Cashel assented by u nod. , 

"Upon which event juu joined, or was sup- I 

^losedto join, the Brmm Peg, a sloop in the Af- | 

tican tjvde, -wrecked otT Pernimdu Pa, same , 

winter?" I 

" Yea : ahe was senltled by the second male, ' 

in a mutiny. But what has all this aeerel his- 

lOTjrfme W mean? Did yon come here, air, 

to l^ein partjeulars to 'write my life and adven- 

"I crave your pardon, most hambly, Mr, 
Cashel," said the little man, in a perfect agony 
of humiliation. "I was only recapitulating a 
&w collateral oircnmstances, by way of proof. 
I "wa, so to say, testing — that is, I was — " 

"Satis^^g yourself as to this gentleman's 
identity " added Don Pedro. 

"Exactly so, sir, the very words apon the 
tip ot my tengue — satisfying myaelf ^at you 
were die individual alluded to here" — as ho 
■pAe, he drew forth a copy ot the Timtt news- 
paper, whose well-worn and much-thnmbed 
<^ea bespoke frequent reference — " in this od- 
TCrtJiemeat," said he, handing the paper to Don 
Pedn^ who at once read aloud — 

'"Rkwabd of sow. — Any person giving 
xich information as may lead to the discovery 
of a young gentleman named Roland Cashel, 
*bo served tor some years on board of various 
"wwhant vessels in the Levant, the African, and 
*e West India trade, and was soon in New Or- 
!m)u m the antumo of IS — , will receive the 
■We reward. He was last heard of in Mexico, 
^ it la believed that he has since entered the 
C^Ulian or Columbian service. He ia well 
^uma in the, Spanish Main, and in many of the 
cities on the ontst, as the Caballero.' " 

Ctsbel's bee was one burning en^ce of 
■Mdet, as he keard tlie words of on odvertise- 
' HMt whinh, in hia ideas, at once associated him 



with runaway negroes and escaped felons ; and 
it was with something like suffocation that he 
restrained his temper, as he asked why, and by 
whose authority he was thns dcacribed. 

The httle man looked amazed and confound- 
ed at a question which, it would seem, be be- 
lieved his information had long since anticipated. 

" Mr. Cashel wishes to know Iho object of 
this inquiry — .who sent you hilher, in fact ?" 
said Don Rica, beginning himself lo lose pa- 
tience at the slowness of the stranger's appre- 

"Mr. Kennyfeok, of Dublin, the law-agent, 

" Upon what grounds — with what purpose ?" 
" To tell him that the suit is gained ; that he 
is now the rightful owner ot the whole ol the 
Godfrey and Godfrey Brown estates, the lands 
of Ben Currig, Tulough Callaghon, Kncok 
Swinery, Kildallooran, TuUimeoran, Ballycan- 
Jerigan, with all the manorial rights, privileges, 
and perquisites appertaining to — in a word, sir, 
for I see your impatience, to something, a mere 
Iri.le, nndor seventeen thousand per annnm, not 
to speak of a sum, at present not exactly known, 
in bank, besides foreign bonds and securities to 

While Mr. Simms recited this, with the prac- 
ticed volubility of one who had often gone over 
the same eataiogue before, Cashel stood amaz-' 
ed and almost stupefied, unable to grasp in his 
mind tbe full extent of his good fortnne, but 
I catching, here and there, glimpses of the truth, 
in tho few circumstances of family history al- 
luded to. Not so, Don Kica ; neither confusion 
nor hesitation troubled the free working ot hU 
acute faculties, hm he sat still, patiently wateh- 
ing the eSeot ot this intelligence on the youth 
before him. At length, perceiving that he did 
not apeak, he himself tumed toward the stran- 
ger, and said — 

" YoD are, doubtless, a man of tho world, «r, 
and need no apologies for my remarking that 
good news demands a scrutiny not less search- 
ing than its opposite. As the frieiui of Senhor 
Cashel" — here he tumed a glance beneath his 
heavy brows at the youth, who, however, seem- 
ed not to notice the word — "as his friend, I re- 
peat, dcopiy interested in whatever allects him, 
1 may, perhaps, be permitted to ask the details 
of this very remarkahlo event." 

"If you mean tbe trial, sir, or rather the 
trials, for there were three at bar, not to men- 
tion a suit in equity and a bill of discovery — " 

"No, J should be sorry to trespass so far 
□pon you," interrupted Rica.. " What I meant 
was something in the shape ofi an assurance^ 
something like satisfactory proof that this nar- 
rative, so agreeable to believe, should have olL 
the foundation we wish it." 

" Nothing easier," said Mr. Simms, prodno- 
ing an enormous black leather pocket-book from 
the breast of his coat, and opening it leisorely. 
on (he table before him. "Here are, 1 fancy., 
documeMs nutte fraS&cVeiA Vi wnswet ■i^L "^<«st 
iEqaiites Tbisia 
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diet taiken at Bath, with the note of the attor- 
ney-general, afid the point reserved, in which 
motion for a new trial was made." 

^^ What is this?'' asked Cashel, now speak- 
ing for the first time, as he took up a small 
dook of strange shape, and looked curiously at it. 

** Check-book of the bank of Fordyce and 
Grange, Lombard-street," repJied Sinuns; *'and 
here, the authority by which you are at liberty 
to draw on the firm for the balance already in 
their hands, amounting to-— let me see" — ^here 
he rapidly set down certain figures on the cor- 
ner of a piece of paper, and with the speed of 
lightning performed a sum in arithmetic — ^^ the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-three thousand 
pounds seven and elevenpence, errors excepted." 

^' This sum is mine !" cried Cashel, as his 
eyes flashed fire, and his dark cheek grew dark- 
er with excitement. 

" It is only a moiety of your funded proper- 
ty," said Simms. " Castellan and Biggen, the 
notaries, certify to a much larger amount in the 
Three per Cents." 

^'And I am at liberty to draw at once for 
whatever amount I require ?" 

^^ Within that sum, certainly. Though, if 
you desire more, I'm sure they'll not refuse your 
order." 

" Leave us for a moment, sir," said Cashel, 
in an accent whose trembling eagerness bespoke 
the agitation he labored under. *''' I have some- 
thing of importance to tell this gentleman." 

"If you will step this way, sir," said Don 
Rica, politely. '' I have ordered some refresh- 
ment in this room, and I believe yon will find it 
awaiting you." 

. Mr. Simms gladly accepted the ofifered hos- 
pitality, and retired. The door was not well 
dosed, when Don Rica advanced with extended 
hands toward Cashel, and said — 

"With all my heart I give you joy — such 
good fortune as this may, indeed, obliterate 
every little cloud that has passed between us, 
and make us once more the friends we have 
ever been." 

Cashel crossed his arms on his breast, and 
ooldly replied, " I thank you. But a few hours 
back, and one half as much kindness would 
have made a child of me in feeling. Now it 
serves only to arouse my indignation, and my 
anger." 

"Are you indeed so unjust — so ungenerous 
as this!" exclaimed Rica, in a tone, whose 
anguish seemed wrung from the very heart. 

" Unjust — ungenerous ! how ?" cried Cashel, 
passionately. 

^'Bqlli, sir," said Rica, in a voice of almost 
oonmianding severity. "Unjust to suppose, 
that in thwarting your last resolve to leave a 
service in which you have already won fame 
and honor, that I was not your best and truest 
friend} that in ofiering every opposition in my 
power to such a hot-headed resolution, I was 
not consulting your best interests ; ungenerous 
to imagine that I could he\ any other sentiment 
Hum delight at yam tUtered fortunes. I, who 



gave you all that was dearest and nearest to 
me, on earth, my child — ^my Maritana." 

Had it not been for the passionate emoti(Mi of 
the last few words, Cashel's anger would have 
suggested a reply not less indignant than hii 
question; but the sight of the bard, the stem, 
the unflinching Pedro Rica, as he now stood — 
his face covered by his hands, while his strong 
chest heaved and throbbed with convulsivB 
energy — ^this was more than he felt prepared to 
look on. It was then only by a great effort he 
could say, " You seem to forget, Senhor Rica, 
how difiTerently you interpreted this same con- 
tract but a few hours ago. You told me theo 
— ^I think I hear the words still ringing in my 
ears — ^that you never thought of such an alli- 
anoe ; that your calculation took a less flatter- 
ing estimate of my relationship." 

" I spoke in anger, Roland ; anger caused 
by your passionate resolve. Remember, too, 
that I preferred holding you to your contract, L 
preference to allowing you to redeem it by pay- 
ing the penalty." 

"Easy alternjEitive," said Cashel, with a 
scornful laugh, " you scarcely expected a beg- 
gar, a ruined gambler, could pay seventy thou- 
sand doubloons. But times are changed, sir. 
I am rich now ! rich enough to double the sme 
you stipulated for. Although I well know tk 
contract is not worth the pen that wrote it, 1 
am willing to recognize it, at least so far as die 
forfeit is concerned." 

" My poor child, my darling Maritana," mA 
Pedro, but in a voice barely audible. The 
words seemed the feeble utterance of a breaking 
heart. 

" Sorrow not for her, Senhor," said Cashel, 
hastily. " She has no griefs herself on such a 
score. It is but a few hours since she told me 
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SO. 

Don Pedro was silent ; but a mournful shake 
of the head, and a still more mournful smilC; 
seemed to intimate his dissent. 

" I tell you, sir, that your own scorn of my 
alliance was inferior to hers !" cried Cashel, ic 
a voice of deep exasperation. " She even wen 
so far as to say that she was a. party to the 
contract only on the condition of its utter worth- 
lessoess. Do not, then, let me hear of regrets 
for her:' 

" And you believe this ?" 

" I believe what I have myself witnessed.' 

" What, then, if you be a witness to the very 
opposite ? What if your ears reveal to you the 
evidence as strongly against, as now you deem 
it in favor of your opinion ?" 

" t do not catch your meaning." 

" I would say, what if from Maiitana's o^!^ 
lips you heard an avowal of her affection, wool" 
you conceive yourself at liberty to redeem * 
contract to which you were only one party, aJK* 
by mere money — ^I care not how large ydii caD 
the sum — ^to reject the heart you have ma<i^ 
your own." 

" No, . no, this can not be," cried Cashel 
BtluggUng ilk a OGoSiiQX <A TiM^rVa^^x^ «xui feaX 
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I know my daughter, sir," said Pedro, with 
n air of pride he well knew when and how to 



ssuxne. 



If I but thought so," muttered Cashel to 
imself^ and low a^ the words were, Rica heard 



lem. 



I ask you for nothing short of your own 
onviction — ^the conviction of your own ears and 
yes. You shall, if you please, remain concealed 
01 her apartment while I question her on the 
ubject of this attachment. If you ev6r sup- 
posed me base enough to coerce her judgment, 
ou know her too well to believe it to be possi- 
de. But I will not insult myself by either 
upposition. I offer you this test of what I 
lave said \ accept it if you will, and with this 
condition, that you shall then be free to tear 
his contract if you like, but never believe that 
[ can barter the acknowledged affection of my 
3hild, and take money for her misery." 

Cashel was moved by the truth-like energy 
of the words he heard; the very aspect of 
emotion in one he had never seen save calm, 
cold, and self-possessed, had its influence on 
him, and he replied, "I consent." So faintly, 
pwever, were the words uttered, that he was 
ed to repeat them ere they reached Don 
s ears. 

come for you after supper this even- 
Rica. ^'Let me find you in the 
end of the ' Hacienda.' Till then, 
x> saying, he motioned to Cashel to 
strajiger. Roland obeyed the sug- 
they parted. 




CHAPTER III. 

"He told bim of men that cared not a d— n 
For the law or the new police, 
And had very few scruples for killing a Inmb, 
If they fancied they wanted the fleece." 

Sir Fkter's Lament. 

Wben Roland Cashel rejoined Mr. Simms, 
He found that worthy individual solacing himself 
for tjie privations of prairie travel, by such a 
breakfast as only Don Pedro's larder would pro- 
duce. Surrounded by various dishes whose ap- 
petizing qualities might have suffered some im- 
pairment from a more accurate knowledge of 
their contents — sucking monkeys and young 
squirrels among the number — ^he tasted and 
sipped, and sipped again, till, between the se- 
ductions of Sangaree and Cura9oa punch, he 
had produced that pleasing frame of mind when 
.even a less gorgeous scene than the windows 
of the Villa displayed before him, would have 
Reared delightful. 

Whether poor Mr. Simms' excess — and such 
^e are compelled to confess it was— could be 
^^ceosed on the score of long fasting, or the con- 
*eipQ8ness that he had a right to some indul- 
gence in the hour of victory, he, assuredly, rev- 
^ in the fullest enjoyment of this luxurious 
oanqnet, and, as Cashel entered the room, had 
teiehed the delicious dream-land of misty con- 
^ovRUQesi. wbera his late adventures and his 



former life became most pleasingly commingled^e 
and Jaguars, Alligators, Gambusinos, and Ran- 
oheros, ' danced through his brain in company 
with Barons of the Exchequer and Masters in 
Chancery. 

Elevated by the scenes of danger he had pars- 
ed through — some real, the far greater num- 
ber imaginary — ^into the dignity of a hero, he 
preferred rather to discuss prairie life and scenes 
in the Havanna, to dwelling on the topics so 
nearly interesting to Cashel. Nor was Roland 
a very patient listener to digressions, which, at 
every moment, left the high road, and wander- 
ed into every absurd by-path of personal history. 

"I always thought, sir," said Simms, "and 
used to say it every where, too, what a splendid 
change for you this piece of good fortune would 
be, springing at a bound, as a body might say, 
from a powder-monkey, into the wealth of a 
peer of the realm; but, egad, when I see the 
glorious life you lead hereabouts, such grog, 
such tipple, capital house, magnificent country, 
and if I may pronounce from the view beneath 
my window, no lack of company, too, I begin 
to feel doubts about it." 

If Cashel was scarcely pleased at the allu- 
sions to himself in this speech, he speedily for- 
gave them in his amusement at the commentary 
Simms passed on life at the Villa; but yet 
would willingly have turned from either theme 
to that most engrossing one, the circumstances 
of his altered fortune. Simms, however, was 
above such groveling subjects ; and, as he sat, 
glass in hand, gazing out upon the garden, 
where strolling parties came and went, and 
loitering groups lingered in the shade, he reaUy 
fancied the scene a perfect paradise. 

" Very hard to leave this, you'll find it'J ex- 
claimed Simms. " I can well imagine life hare 
must be rare fun. How jolly they do seem 
down there," said he, with a half-longing look 
at the Strang^ figures, who now and then favor- 
ed him with a salute or a gesture of the hand, 
as they passed. 

*' Come, let us join them," said Cashel ; who, 
despairing of recalling him to the wished-for 
topic, was fain to consent to indulge the stran- 
ger's humor. 

'^ All naval men ?" asked Simms, as they is- 
sued forth into the lawn. 

"Most of them are sailors," said Cashel, 
equivocating. 

" That's a fine looking old fellow beneath 
the beech-tree, with the long Turkish pipe in 
his mouth. He's captain of a seventy-four, I 
take it." 

"He's a Greek merchant-man," whispered 
Cashel ; " don't look so hard at him, for he ob- 
serves you, and is somewhat irascible in temper, 
if stared at." 

" Indeed, I shouldn't have thought — ^" 

" No matter, do as I tell you ; he stabbed a 
traveling artist the other day, who fancied h6 
was a fine study, and wished to make a drawing 
of his heaA." 
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^Sfuatness stole oyer him, that even all his late 
potations could not supply courage enough to 
hear such a story unmoved. 

'^ And who is te, sir, yonder?" asked he, as 
a youth, with no other clothing than a shirt and 
trowsers, was fencing against a tree, practicing, 
by bounds and springs, every imaginable species 
of attack and assault. 

" A young Spaniard from the Basque," said 
Cashel coolly; he has a duel to-morrow with 
some fellow in Barcelonetta, and he's getting his 
wrist into play." Then calling out, he said, 
"Ah, Jos6, you mean to let blood, I see 1" 

" He's only a student," said the youth, with 
an insolent toss of his head; "but who have 
we here ?" 

"A friend and countryman of mine, Mr. 
Sinmis," said Cashel, introducing the little man, 
who performed a whole circuit round the young 
Spaniard in salutations. 

" Come to join us ?" asked the youth, survey- 
ing him with cool impertinence. " What in the 
devil's name hast thou done that thou should 
leave the Old World at thy time of life. Vir- 
tuous living, or hypocrisy ought to have become 
a habit with thee ere now, old boy ! eh?" ^ 

" He's only on a visit," said Cashel, laugh- 
ing; "he can return to good society, not Uke 
all of us here." 

" Would you infer from that, sir — ?" 

** Keep your temper, Jos^," said Cashel, 
with an indescribable assumption of insolent su- 
periority, " or if you can not, keep your courage 
for the students, whose broils best suit you." 

"You presume somewhat too far on your 
skill with the rapier, Senhor Cashel," said the 
other, but in a voi6e far less elevated than be- 
ftnre. 

" iTou can test the presumption at any mo- 
ment," Said Cashel, insolently; "now, iJf you 
like it." 

"Oh, Mr. Cashel! oh, Mr. Roland! for 
mercy's sake, don't I" exclaimed Simms. 

"Never fear," interposed Cashel, "that ex- 
cellent young man has better principles than 
you £Einoy, and never neglects, though- he some- 
tin),es forgets himself." 

$6 saying, he leisurely passed his arm be- 
neath Simms' and led him forward. 

" Gkx>d-day, Senhor Cashel," said a tall and 
well-dressed man, who made his salutations 
with a certain air of distinction, that induced 
Simms to inquire who and what he was. 

" A general in the service of one ol the minor 
states of Germany," said Cashel ; " a man of 
great professional skUl ; and, it is said, of great 
personal bravery." 

"And in what capacity is he here ?" 

"A refugee — ^his sentence to be shot was 
o<»nmuted for imprisonment for life — ^he made 
his escape from Spandau, and came here." 

" What was his crime ?" , 

. "Treachery, the very basest one can well 

ofiqceive^ he commanded the fort of Bergstein, 

wMob the French attacked on their advance in 

^4» second Austrian campaign. The assailants 
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had no heavy artillery, nor any material for esi 
calade ; but they had money, and gold proved 
a better battering train than lead. Plittersdorf, 
that's the general's name, fired over their headii 
till he had expended all bis ammunition, and 
then surrendered, with the garrison, as prisoners 
of war. The French, however, exchanged 
him afterward, and he very nearly paid the pes- 
alty of his false faith." 

" And now is he shunned — do people avoid 
him?" 

" How should they — ^how many here are priv- 
ileged to look down on a traitor ? Is it the run- 
away merchant, the defaulting bank clerk, the 
filching commissary, that can say shame, ^ one 
whose crime stands higher in the scale of of- 
fense? The best we can know of any one 
here is, that his rascality took an aspiring turn; 
and yet there are some fellows one would not 
like to think ill of; here comes one such, and 
as I have something like business to treat of 
with him, I'll ask you to wait for me, on this 
bench, till I join you." 

Without waiting for any reply, Cashel has- 
tened forward, and taking off his hat, saluted a 
sallow-looking man of some eight-and-forty or 
fifty years of age, who, in a loose morning- 
gown, and with a book in his hand, was stroll- 
ing alone in one of the alleys. 

"Ha, lieutenant," said the other, as lifting 
up his eyes he recognized Cashel ; " making tke 
most of these short hours of pleasure, ch? 
You've heard the news, I suppose ; we *shall be 
soon afloat again." 

"So I've heard, captain!" replied Cashel; 
"but I believe we have tcken our last crmse 
together." 

" How so lad ! you look well, and in spirits; 
and, as for myself, I never felt in better humor 
to try a bout with our friends on the western 
coast." 

" You have no friend, captain, can better like 
to hear you say so ; and as for me, the chances 
of fortune have changed. I have discovered 
that I need neither risk head nor limbs for gold; 
a worthy man has arrived here to-day with tid- 
ings that I am the ownSr of a large estate, and 
more money than I shall well know how to 
squander, and so-—" 

" And so, you'll leave us for the land where 
men have learned that art? Quite right, 
Cashel. At your age a man can accustom him- 
self to any and every thing ; at mine — a little 
later — at mine, for instance, the task is harder. 
I remember myself some years ago fancying 
that I should enjoy prodigiously that life of 
voluptuous civilization they possess in the ^ Old 
World,' where men's wants are met ere they 
are well felt, and hundreds, ay thousands, are 
toiling and thinking to minister to the rich maA's 
pleasures. It so chanced that I took a prize a 
few weeks after; she was a Portuguese bark 
with specie, broad doubloons and gold bars for 
th6 mint at Lisbon, and so I threw up my oOm- 
mand and went over to France and to PMk 
Tlie first da&\i w«a ^otvw]& \ «^ nt^ ^bs^^ ^Ufr 
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tering, and splendid ; every sense steeped in a 
voluptuous entrancement ; thought was out of 
the question, and one only could wonder at the 
barbarism that before seemed to represent life, 
and sorrow for years lost and wai^ted in grosser 
enjoyment. Then came ,a reaction, at first 
-slight, but each day stronger ; the headache of 
the debauch, the doubt of your mistress's fideli- 
ty, your friend's truth, your own enduring good 
fortune, all these lie in wait together, and spring 
out on you in some gloomy hour, like Malays 
boarding a vessel at night, and crowding down 
from maintop and mizen ! There is no with- 
itanding, you must strike or fly. I took the 
last alternative, and, leaving my splendid quar- 
ters one morning at daybreak, hastened to Havre. 
Not a thought of regret crossed me ; so quiet a 
life seemed to sap my very courage, and prey 
upon my vitals ; that same night I swung once 
more in a hanunook, with the rushing water 
beside my ear, and never again tried those dis- 
sipations that pall from their very excess ; for, 
after all, no pleasure is lasting which is not 
dashed with the sense of danger." 

Whilt he was yet speaking, a female figure, 
closely veiled, passed close to where they stood, 
and, without attracting any notice, slipped into 
Cashel's hand a small slip of paper. Few as 
the w6rds it contained were, they seemed to 
excite his very deepest emotion, and it was with 
a faltering voice he asked the captain by what 
step he could most speedily obtain his release 
from the service ? 

A tiresome statement of official forms was 
the answer, but Roland's impatience did not 
hear it out, as he said — 

"And is there no otber way — ^by gold, for 
instance?" 

A cold shmg of the shoulders met this sally, 
and the captain said — 

'* To corrupt the officials of the government 
is called treason by our laws, and is punishable 
by death, just like desertion." 

" Therefore is desertion the better course, as 
it inTolves none but one," said Cdshel, laughing, 
as he turned away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' Man being rensonable, must dine out ; 
The best of life is but a dinner-pnrty." 

• Amphitryon, CAiiTo IV. 

It was about half-past six of an autunm even- 
ing, just as the gray twilight was darkening 
into ^e gloom that precedes night, that a serv- 
ant, dressed in the most decorous black, drew 
down the window-blinds of a large and splendid- 
ly famished drawing-room of a house in Mer- 
rion-square, Dublin. 

Having arranged certain portly deep-cushion- 
ed chairs into the orderly disorder that invites 
focial groupings, and having disposed various 
odi0V articles of furniture according to those 
' BsCioiis of domestic landscape so popular at the 
pnmat day, be stirred the Sre and withdrew : 



' all these motions being performed with the 

I noiseless decorum of a church. 

A glance at the apartment, even by the fitful 
light of the coal-fire, showed that it was richly, 
even magnificently furnished. The looking- 
glasses were immense in size, and framed with 
all that the most lavish art of the carver could 
display. The hangings were costly Lyons' 
silks, the sofas, tables, and cabinets were all 
exquisite specimens of modern skill and ele- 
gance, while the carpet almost rose above the 
foot in the delicate softness of its velvet pile. 
A harp, a grand piano-forte, and several richly 
bound and gilded volumes strewed about gave 
evidence of tastes above the mere voluptuous 
enjoyment of ease, and in one window stood an 
embroidery-frame, with its unfinished labor, 
from which the threads depended in that fashion, 
that showed it had lately occupied the fair hands 
of the artist. 

This very enviable apartment belonged to 
Mr. Mountjoy Kennyfeck, the leading solicitor 
of Dublin, a man, who, for something more than 
thirty years, had stood at the head of his walk 
in the capithl, and was reputed to be one of its 
most respected and richest citizens. Mrs. 
Mountjoy Kennyfeck — ^n^-'her for our own nor 
our reader's convenience dare we omit the 
" pr6nom" — ^was of a western family considera- 
bly above that of her liege lord and ncLaster in 
matter of genealogy, but whose quarterings had 
so far survived the family acres, that she was 
fain to accept the hand of a wealthy attorney, 
after having ibr some years been the belle of her 
county, and the admired beauty of castle balls 
and drawing-rooms. 

It had been at first, indeed, a very hard 
struggle for the O' Haras to adopt the style and 
title of Kennyfeck, and poor Matilda wsls pitied 
in all the moods and tenses, for exchanging the 
riotous feudalism of Mayo for the decorous 
quietude and wealthy " insouciance" of a Dublin 
mansion; and the various scions of the house 
did not scruple to express very unqualified 
opinions on the subject of her fall ; but Time — 
that heals so much — ^Time and Mr. Kennyfeck's 
claret, of which they all drank most Uberally 
during the visits to tovim, assuaged the rancour 
of these prejudices, and " Matty," it was hint- 
ed, might have done worse ; while some hardy 
spirit averred that " Kennyfeck, though not one 
of ourselves, had a great deal of the gentleman 
about him, notwithstanding." 

A word of Mr. Kennyfeck himself, and even 
a word will almost suffice. He was a very tall, 
pompous-looking personage, with a retiring 
forehead, and a large prominent nose ; he wore 
a profusion of powder, and always dressed in 
the most scrupulous black ; he spok<3 little, and 
that slowly ; he laughed never. It was not that 
he was melancholy or depressed; it seemed 
rather. that his nature had been fashioned in 
conformity with the onerous responsibilities of 
his pursuits, and thf.t he would hvi^ ^'^^hvrA.tck^ 
exhibition oi mvcMxjY «!a.o\}tfSft. \«®&««^ ^^^ 
unbecoming one ^\io, so Xo sKSf^^^ \v.>Kfiv^^ 
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high priest in the temple of equity. Next to 
the Chancellor's he venerated the decisions of 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, after Mrs. Kenuyfeck came 
the Master of the Rolls. This was his brief 
and simple faith, and it is astonishing in what 
simple rules of guidance, men amass vast 
fortunes, and obtain the highest sufirages of 
civic honor and respect ! 

Mr. Kenny feck's family consisted of two 
daughters, the eldest had been a beauty for 
some years, and, even at the period our tale 
opens, had lost few of her attractions. She 
was tali, dark haired, and dark eyed, with an 
air of what in the Irish capital is called " decid- 
ed fashion" about her, but in less competent 
circles might have been called almost effrontery. 
She looked strangers very steadily in the face, 
spoke with a voice full, firm, and unabashed — 
no matter what the subject, or who the audi- 
ence, and gave her opinions on people and 
events with a careless indifference to conse- 
quences that many mistook for high genius, re- 
. bellious against control. 

Olivia, three years younger than her sister, 
had just come out ; and whether that her beauty 
— and she was very hanndsome — required a 
different style, or that she saw more clearly the 
"mistake" in Miss Kennyfeck's manner, but 
she took a path perfectly her own. She was 
tenderness itself; a delicacy, too susceptible for 
this work-a-day world, pervaded all she said 
and did — a retiring sensitiveness that she knew, 
as she plaintively said, would never '^ let her be 
loved," overlaid her nature, and made her the 
victim of her own feelings. Her sketches — 
everlasting Madonnas dissolved in tears — ^her 
music, the most mournful of the melodies — her 
reading, the most disastrously-ending of modern 
po«xis--all accorded with this tone; which, 
after all, scarcely consorted well with a very 
blooming cheek, bright hazel eyes, and an air 
^ and carriage that showed a fidl consciousness 
of her oaptivations, and no small reliance on her 
capacity to exercise them. 

A brief interval after the servant left the 
room the door opened, and Mrs. Kennyfeck 
Altered. She was dressed for dinner, and if not 
exactly attired for the reception of a large 
eompany, exhibited, in various details of her 
costume, unequivocal signs of more than com- 
mon care ; a massive diamond brooch fastened 
the front of her dark velvet dress, and on her 
fingers several rings of great ^alue glittered. 
Mks Kennyfeck, too, who followed her, was, 
though simply^ most becomingly dressed ; the 
light and floating material of her robe contrast- 
ing well with the more stately folds of the 
matronly costume of her mother. 
^^>- ^^l am surprised they are not here before 
''^^ diis," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, lying back in the 
deep' recess of a luxuricus chair, and placing a 
scxeea. between herself and the fire. " Your 
&tli^ said positively on the 5th, and as the 
weather has been most favorable, I can not 
aadesntand the dekkf'-'^kB paudkBta airive at 
'^. Itbiak?" 



'' Yes, at four, and the carriage veft this bt 
three to feitoh them." 

*'Read the note again — ^lie writes so very 
briefly always I I'm sure I wish the dear, man 
would understand that I am not a client, and 
that a letter is not exactly all it might be, 
because it can be charged its thirteen and four« 
pence, or six and eightpenco, or whatever ii 



)j 



IS. 

Miss Kennyfeck took an open note from the 
chimney, and read — 

" Dear Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
" We l^ve made all the necessary aminge* 
ments in London, and shall leave on the 2d, so 
as to arrive at Menibn-square by the 5th 
Mr. C would, I believe, rather have re- 
mained another day in town, but there was no 
possibility of doing so, as the ' Chancellor' will 
sit on Tuesday. Love to the girls, and believe 
me, yours, very truly, M. Kennyfeck. 

'^Invite Jones and Softly to meet us at 
dinner." 

The clock on the mantle-piece now struck 
seven, and scarcely had the last chime died 
away, as a carriage drove up to the door. 

"Here they come, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, with a half sigh. 

" No, mam«na ; it is a hackney-coacfii. Mr. 
Jones, or Mr. Softly, perhaps." 

'*0h, dear, I had forgotten them — ^how 
absurd it was to ask these people, and yooi 
father not here I" 

The door open'bd, and the servant announced 
the Reverend Mr. Knox Softly; a very tail, 
handsome, young man entered, and made a 
most respectful but cordial salutation to the 
ladies. He was in look and mien the beau 
ideal of health, strength, and activity, with 
bright, full, blue eyes, and cheeks rosy as the 
May. His voice, however, was subdued to the 
dulcet accent of a low whisper, and his step, as 
he crossed the room, had the stealthy noiseless- 
ness of a cat's approach. 

" Mr. Kennyfeck quite restored, I hope, from 
the fatigue of his journey ?" 

"We've not. seen him yet," replied his lady, 
almost tartly ; "he ought to have been here at 
four o'clock, and yet it's past seven !'• 

" I think I hear a carriage." 

" Another — " hackney, Miss Kennyfeck was 
about to say, when she stopped herself, and, at 
the instant,. Counselor Clare Jones was an- 
nounced. 

This gentleman was a rising light of the 
Irish bar, who had the good fortune to attract 
Mr. Kennyfeck's attention, and was suddenly 
transferred from the dull duties of civil bills and 
declarations to business of a more profitable 
kind. He had been somewhat successful in hii 
college career, carried off* some minor honors, 
was a noisy member of a debating sooiel^, 
wrote eaders for some provincial papersii paA 
with overbearing powers of impudence, iaA • i 
good memory, was a very likely candidate #»'3 
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Unlike the first arrival, the counselor had 
few, iC any, of ihe forms of good society in his 
manner or address; his costume, too, was 
singularly negligent, and as he ran a very 
dubious hand through a mass of thick and 
tangled hair on entering, it was easy to see that 
the greatest part of his toilet vrais then and 
there performed. The splashed appearance of 
his nether garments, and of shoes that might 
have done honor to snipe-shooting, also showed 
that the carriage which brought him was a 
mere ceremonial observance, and, as he would 
himself say, "the act of conveyance was a 
surplusage." 

Those who saw hin^in court pronounced him 
the most unabashed ana cool of men ; but there 
was certainly a somewhat of haste and impetu- 
osity in his drawing-room manner, that even a 
weskk observer would have ascribed to awkward- 
ness. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Kennyfeck ? — ^how 
do you, Miss Kennyfeck? — glad to see you. 
Ah I Mr. Softly — well, I hope ? Is he come — 
has he arrived?" A shake of the head replied 
in the negative. "Very strange — I can't un- 
derstand it. We have a consultation with the 
solicitor-general to-morrow, and a meeting in 
chambers at four." 

" I shouldn't wonder if Mr. Cashel detained 
papa, he is very young, you know ; and London 
most be so new and strange to him, poor 
lad!" 

"Yes, but your father would scarce per- 
mit it," said Mrs. Kennyfeck smartly. "I 
rather think it must have been some ac- 
cidental circumstance — coaches are constantly 
upsetting, and post-horses can not always be 
had." 

Mr. Knox Softly smiled benignly, as though 
to say in these suggestions Mrs. Kennyfeck was 
displaying a very laudable spirit of uncertainty 
as to the course of human events. 

"Here's Olivia," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, as 
her younger daughter entered. " Let us hear 
her impressions — ^full of forebodings, I don't 
doubt." 

Miss Olivia Kennyfeck performed her saluta- 
tions to the guests with the most faultless grace, 
throwing into her courtesy to the curate a 
certain air of filial reverence very pretty to 
behold, 8Lnd only a little objectionable on the 
score of the gentleman's youth and personal 
attractions; and then, turning to her mother, 
said — 

"You are not uneasy, mamma, I hope? 
though, after all, this is about the period of the 
equinox." 

"Nonsense, child! packets are never lost 
nowadays in the Irish Channel. It's merely 
some sudden freak of gayety — some London 
distraction detains them. Will you touch that 
oell, Mr. Clare Jones? It is better to. order 
dinner." 

There was something peremptory in the lady's 
.tone and manner that rather damped the efforts 
at amall talk — never very vigorous or weU- 



1 sustained at these ante-dinner moments — ^nor 
[^ were. any of the party very soiTy when the 
servant announced that the soup was served. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Btierry iced— the company still colder. 

Bkll's Iuaoss. 

The party, who now took their seats at table, 
were not made of those ingredients whose 
admixture accomplishes a social meeting. 
Theii natures, pursuits, and tastes were only 
sufficiently unlike to suggest want of agreement, 
without possessing the broad contrasts that 
invite conversation by their own contrariety. 
Besides this, there was a sense of constraint 
over every one, from the absence of the host 
and his expected guest; and lastly, the very 
aspect of a gorgeously-docorated table, with 
vacant places, has always a chilling influence 
over those who sit around. A certain amount 
of propinquity is as essential to conversation, as 
good roads and easy distances are a necessary 
condition to a visiting neighborhood. If you 
can not address him or her who sits beside you, 
without attracting the attention of thie whole 
table to your remark, you are equally debsurred 
from the common-places that induce table-talk, 
or the smart thing that can not well be said too 
publicly. 

The dinner here proceeded in very stately 
quietude, nor were the efforts of Mr. Jones to 
introduce a conversational spirit at all success- 
ful; indeed, that gifted gentleman would have 
willingly exchanged the unexceptionable cook- 
ery, and admirably-conditioned wine before him, 
for the riotous freedom of a bar mess — ^where 
sour sherry and nisi-prius jokes abounded, and 
Father somebody's song was sure to give the 
scene a conviviality that only yielded its fascina- 
tion to blind hookey, or spoiled five. 

Far otherwise the curate, the angelic smile 
that sat upon his features mechanically; his 
low, soft, liquid voice ; his gentle gestures, and 
even his little sallies of pleasantry, were in 
perfect accordance with the decorous solemnity 
of a scene where the chink of a cut decanter, or 
the tingling sound of a silver dish-cover, were 
heard above the stillness of the company. 

If, then, Mr. ICnox Softly accompanied the 
ladies to the«door, and followed them out with 
his eyes, with an expression beaming regretful- 
ness at their departure, the counselor, very 
differently-minded, surrounded himself vrith an 
array of the dessert-dishes and decanters, and 
prepared to discuss his wine and walnuts to his 
perfect contentment. 

" You have never met this Mr. Roland 
Cashel, I believe ?" said Mr. Softly, as he filled 
a very large claret glass, and tasted it enjoy 
ably. 

"Never," replied Jones, whose teeth were 
busily engaged Va. ^tsi^qjSg^^ ^Ttsss^x^ «S3^ 
filberts, m d^etv ^e&JMWi^ *>l ^Xxia.^ cR^ ^^«t ^sss^ 
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crackers before him. "I donH think he has 
been in Ireland since a mere child, and very 
little in England." 

" Then his recovery of the estate was quite 
unexpected?" 

" Mere accident. Kennyfeck came upon the 
proofs when making some searches for a col- 
lateral claim. The story is very short. This 
lad's father, whose name was Godfrey Cashel, 
was a poor lieutenant in the 81st, and quartered 
at Bath, when he chanced to discover that a 
rich old bachelor there, a certain Godfrey 
Browne, was iai distant relation of his mother. 
He lost ho time in making his acquaintance and 
explaining the relationship, which, however, 
brought him no more substantial benefit than 
certain invitations to dinner, and whist parties, 
where the unfortunate lieutenant lost his half- 
crowns. 

" At length a note came one morning inviting 
him to breakfast, and to * transact a little matter 
of business.' Poor Godfrey read the words with 
every commentary that could flatter his hopes, 
and set out in better spirits than he had known 
for many a year before. What then was his 
dismay to discover that he was only wanted to 
witness the old gentleman's will! a very 
significant proof that he was not to benefit by 
its provisions. 

"With a very ill-repressed sigh, the poor 
lieutenant threw a glance over the half-opened 
leaves, where leasehold, and copyhold, and free- 
hold, and every other ^hold' figured among 
funded property, consols, and reduced annuities 
—■with money lent on mortgages, shares in 
various companies, and what not — a list only to 
be equaled by the long catalogue of those 
'next-of-kin,' who, to the number of seventeen, 
were mentioned as reversionary heirs. 

" * You are to sign your name here, Mr. 
Cashel,' said the solicitor, pointing to a carefully 
scratched portion of the parchment, where 
already the initials were penciled for his 'guid- 
ance. ' 

" * Faith ! and it's at the other side of the 
book I'd rather see it,' said the lieutenant, with 
a sigh. 

" * Not, surely after seventeen others I' ex- 
claimed the astonished attorney. 

" * Even so — a chance is better than noth- 
ing' 

" * What's that he's saying ?' interposed the 
old man, who sat reading his newspaper at the 
fire. The matter was soon explained by the 
attorney, and when he finished, Cashel add- 
ed — 'That's just it; and I'm to sail for the 
Cape on the 4th of next month, and if you'll 
pot me down among the rest of the fellows, 
Fll send you the best pipe of Constantia you 
ever tasted, as sure as my name is Godfrey 
Cashel' 

" The old man threw his spectacles up on his 
forohead, wiped his eyes, and then replacing 
his glasse.*, took a deliberate survey of the poor 
Ueatenant who had proposed such a very ' soft' 



bargain. ' Eh ! Clinchet,' said he to the attoi 
ney, ' can we do this for him ?' 

" * Nothing easier, sir: — ^let the gentlema: 
come in last, as residuary legatee, and it alien 
nothing.' 

" ' I suppose you count on your good luck,' 
said old Browne, grinning. 

" ' Oh, then, it's not from my great experi- 
ence that way,' said Cashel. *I've been on 
the ' Duke's list' for promotion seventeen years 
already, and, for all I see, not a bit nearer it 
than the first (jl&y; but there's no reason my 
poor boy should be such au unfortunate devil. 
Who knows but fortune may make amends to 
him one of these days ? Come, sir — is it a 
bargain ?' 

" * To be sure. I'm quite willing— only 
don't forget the Constantia. It's a vnne I like 
a glass of very well indeed, after my dinner.' 

" The remainder is easily told : the heuten- 
ant sailed for the Cape, and kept his word, even 
though it cost him a debt that mortgaged his 
commission. Old Browne gave a great dinner 
when the wine arrived, and the very first name 
on the list of legatees, his nephew, caught a 
fever on his way home from it, and died in 
three weeks. 

"Kennyfeck could tell us, if he were here, 
what became of each of them in succession; 
four were lost, out yachting, at once; bat, 
singular as it may seem, in nineteen years fiom 
the date of that will, every life lapsed — and | 
stranger still, without heirs, and the fortune has 
now descended to poor Godfrey Cashel's boy, 
the lieutenant himself having died in the West 
Indies, where he exchanged into a native regi- 
ment. That is the whole story, and probably 
in a romance one would say that the thing was 
exaggerated, so much more strange is truth 
than fiction." 

"And what kind of education did the young 
man get?" 

" I suppose very little, if any. So long as 
his father lived, he of course held the position 
of an officer's son — ^poor, but in the rank of 
gentleman. After that, without parents — ^his 
mother died when he was an infant — ^he was 
thrown upon the world, and, after various vicis- 
situdes, became a cabin boy on board of ^ 
merchantman ; then, he was said to be a mat« 
of a vessel in the African trade, employed ot^ 
the Gold Coast; just as probably a slaver — an*i 
last of all, he was lieutenant in the Columbia^ 
navy, which, I take it, is a very good name f^oT 
piracy. It was in the Havanna we got * 
trace of him, and I assure you, strange as x* 
may sound, Kennyfeck's agent had no small 
difficulty in persuading him to abandon that 
very free and easy service, to assume the rights 
and immunities of a very large property. 

" Kennyfeck was to meet him on his arrival 
in England, about ten days ago, and they spent 
a few days in London, and w©re — ^but hark! 
there comes a carriage now — ^yes, I know tb# 
step of his horses — ^here thej are !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ne'er mind his torn, ill-fashioned doublet, 
Beshrew me ! if he*s not a pretty man. 

Don Lopkz. 

The movement and bustle in the hall, showed 
it Mr. Jones's surmise was correct, for 
urcely had the carriage stopped than the 
eet-door was flung wide open, and Mr. 
arse, the butler, followed by a strong detach- 
3nt of bright-liveried menials, stood bowing 
sir respectful compliments to their master and 
i guest. As Mr. Kennyfeck entered the 
use,, he walked slowly and with difficulty, 
deavoring at the same time to avoid all 
rutiny of his appearance as he passed through 
e crowded hall; but, although his hat was 
essed firmly over his brows, it could not en- 
ely conceal a very suspiciously-tinted margin 
ound one eye, while the care with which he 
fended his left arm, and which he carried in 
i waistcoat, looked like injury there, also. 
He, however, made an attempt at a little 
rightliness of manner, as, shaking his com- 
mon's hand with cordial warmth, he said — 
"Welcome to Ireland, Mr. Cashel, I hope I 
all yefy often experience the happiness of 
eing you under this roof." 
The person addressed was a remarkably 
ndsome young man, whose air and carriage 
spoke, however, much more the confidence 
at results from a sense of personal gifts, and 
bold, daring temperament, than that more 
mpered ease which is the consequence of 
shionable breeding. 

Mr. Kennyfeck's felicitations on their arrival 
ere scarce uttered, ere Cashel had sufficiently 
covered from his surprise at the unexpected 
agnilicence of the house, to make any reply ; 
r, although as yet advanced no further than 
e hall, a marble group by Canova — a center 
nip of costly Sevres — and some chairs of 
irved ebony, served to indicate the expensive 
J^le of the remainder of the mansion. 
WhilQ Cashel, then, muttered his acknowledg- 
ents, he added to himself, but in a voice 
wcely less loud — 

'Devilish good crib this, Master Kenny- 
ck." 

' Pearse," said the host, i" is dinner ready ?" 

My mistress and the young ladies, have 

•^ed, sir; but Mr. Jones and Mr. Softly are 

the parlor." 

Well, let us have something at once j — or, 
ould you prefer, Mr. Cashel, making any 
lange in your dress first ?" 

"I say ^nner above all things," said the 
Wh, disencumbering himself of a great Mexi- 
la mantle. 

"Perfectly right, quite agree with you," 
id Kennyfeck, endeavoring to assume a little 

his guest's dash; "and here we are. Ah, 
>nes, how d'ye do ? Mr. Cashel, this is my 
end Mr. Jones. Mr. Softly, very glad to see 
a. Mr. Softly — Mr. Cashel. Don't stir, I 
g ; keep your places, we'll have a bit of din- 
r here, and join you at your wine afterward. 



Meanwhile, I'll just step up-stairs, and be back 
again in a moment — ^you'll excuse mc, I'm 
sure?" 

" Oh, certainly," cried Cashel, who appeared 
as if he could excuse any thing with a better 
grace than the ceremonious slowness of the 
butler's arrangements. 

There was a pause of a few seconds as Mr. 
Kennyfeck left the room, broken, at last, by 
Mr. Jones asking if they had not been detained 
by contrary winds. 

*' No, I think not ; I fancy the weather was 
pretty average kind of weather. Had we been 
expected here earlier?" 

"Yes; Mrs. Kennyfeck mentioned to me, 
Monday, and afterward Tuesday, as the very 
latest day for your arrival." 

Cashel made no remark, and, soon after, Mr. 
Pearse's entrance with the soup put an end to 
the conversation. " Mr. Kennyfeck desired me 
to say, sir, not to wait for him — ^he'll be down 
presently." 

" What do you call this soup ?" 

" Mock-turtle, sir." 

"Rather too much Madeira in it for my 
taste ; but that shan't prevent my having a 
glass of wine. Will you permit me, gentle- 
men ?" 

The parties bowed politely; but still the 
intercourse did not progress; and in the ex- 
changed glances of those at the large table, and 
the sidelong looks Cashel occasionally threw 
toward them, it was easy to see that neither 
party had made way with the other. 

"I fear Kennyfeck is not going to make his 
appearance," said Cashel, as he seemed to 
hesitate about proceeding with his dinner. 

"I shouldn't advise you waiting," cried 
Jones, " the fish is growing cold." 

" I suspect Mr. Kennyfeck is fatigued by his 
journey, sir," said Mr. Softly, in his most bland 
of voices; " I thought I remarked it by his 
face." 

"Oh, did you?'* said Cashel, with a very 
peculiar look of knowingness. 

" Yes ; you are aware, Mr. Cashel," inter- 
rupted Jones, "our friend isn't much used to 
that kind of thing. I suppose it's some years 
since he has had so much knocking about, as in 
these last few days." 

" I fancy so," said Cashel, with a significant 
smile that puzzled the lawyer exceedingly, and 
he ate on without making a further remark. 

The two or three efibrts made by Jones and 
Softly to converse together, were, like nearly all 
similar attempts at perfect ease and self-pos- 
session, complete failures, and gradually slided 
down into monosyllables, and then to silence. 
When Cashel, who seemed to be enjoying his 
venison and Bordeaux, with perfect zest, leaned 
back in his chair and said, " What kind of place 
is this same good city of Dublin ? What goes 
forwai 1 here ?" 

As this question was more directly addressed 
to Jones, that gentleniaii prepared himself^ not 
unwillingly, for an df^MCate reply. 
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" Dublin, Mr. Cashfll,'' said ho, prottj much 
m the same tone he would have used in opDening 
an address to a jury j '* Dublin is a city, which, 
Irom a great variety of causes, will always bo 
exposed u3 very variable and opposing criti- 
cisms. To begin : it is provincial — " 

"Is it slow?" interrupted Cashol, who had 
listened to this exordium with palpable signs of 
impatience. 

'^ If you mean, has it its share of those habits 
of dissipation, those excesses so detrimental 
alike to health and fortune — " 

" No, no ; I merely ask what goes on here— 
how do people amuse themselves ;" said Cashel, 
fencing to avoid any very lengthened exposure 
of the other's views. 

"They dine, dance, drink tea, talk politics 
and scandal, like other folk; but if you ask, 
what are the distinguishing features of the so- 
ciety — " 

"What kind of sport does tho country af- 
ford?" interrupted Roland, somewhat uncere- 
moniously. 

" Hunting, shooting, fishing, coursing — " 

" What do you moan by hunting — a fox, is 
it?" 

" Yes, fox-hunting and hare-hunting, too." 

A very insolent laugh was Cashel' s answer, 
as, turning to Mr. Softly, he said, " Well, I 
own, all this does strike me as a very tiresome 
kind of life. Do you like Ireland, sir ?" 

" I feel a deep interest. in it," said the curate, 
wrlii a most solemn manner. 

" Yes, that's all very well; but do you like 

it?" XlcU- 

"Were it not for its IfeiddBSSr," said Mr. 
Softj^^^ighing, " I should say I liked it'"5^KAj( 

echoed Cashel. "thnffins; 
"^hy, hang i*^XSSKlf9 pretty far north here. 
What is the dftrrnrw you speak of?" 

" 1 alluded to Popery, sir — ^to the obscuring 
mists of lpp||(miA|^tf^ ignorance," replied 
Mr. Softly, witn a kind of energetic timidity 
that made himself blush. 

" Oh — ^I perceive — ^yes — I understand," mut- 
tered Cashel, who certainly felt all the awk- 
wardness of a man caught in a lie. 

" We have a very agreeable society among 
the bar men," said Jones, returning to the 
charge in a new direction, "a great deal of 
pleasantry and fun goes on at our messes." 

"Droll fellows, I suppose," said Cashel, 
carelessly. "I remember I knew a laM^er 
once, he was mate of a small clipper in the 
African trade — ^mischievous kind of ^a devil he 
was, too— always setting the slaves by the ears, 
and getting money for settling the differences. 
They played him a good trick at last." Here 
he laughed heartily at the recollection for sev- 
eral minutes. 

"How was it?" asked Jonete, in some curi- 
osity to learn how the bar was respected on the 
banks of tho Niger. * 

"They painted him black, and sold him at 
pnba, ** said JOashel, who once more broke out 
? iaaghter at the exoeJft ace of the jest. 



Jones's and Softly^s eyes met with a most 
complete accordance in the glances exchanged. 
Meanwhile, Cashel drawing his chair toward 
the larger table, filled his glass and proceeded 
to smash his walnuts with all the easy content- 
ment of a man who had dined well. 

"I perceive Mr. Kennyfeck is not likely te 
join us," said Softly, withii half suggestive look 
toward the door. 

" Tired, perhaps," said Jqnes, affecting what 
he opined to be the cool indiiSerence of the 
highest fashion. 

" More than that, I suspect," said Cashel, 
with a most unfeigned carelessness. " Did you 
remark his^eye?" 

"Yes!" exclaimed both together. "What 
could that mean?" 

" A slight bit of a scrimmage we had on the 
way from town — ^a — " 

"Mr. Kennyfeck engaged in a row!" cried 
Softly, almost incredulous at the tidings. 

" Yes. I fancy that is about the best word for 
it," said Cashel, sipping his wine. " I suppose 
one ought not to mention these kind of things, but 
of course they are safe with you. They'll never 
go further, I am certain." 

" Oh never — not a syllable," chimed in the 
two. 

" Well, then, on our way here, I learned that 
there were to be races a few miles from Coven- 
try, and as I saw our friend Kennyfeck had no 
fancy for the sight, I just slipped a few hall^ 
crowns into the postboy's hand, and told him 
to drive there instead of taking, the Liverpool 
road. Away we went at a good pace, andjift 
less than an hour reached the course. I wisb 
you saw the old gentleman's face when he 
awoke from a sound nap, and saw the grand 
stand with its thousand faces, all in a row, and 
the cords, the betting-ring, and the whole cir- 
cumstance of a race ground. By good luck^ 
too, the sharp jerk of our pull-up, smashed a 
spring, and so we had nothing for it, but to 
leave the chaise and wait till it could be repair- 
ed. While my servant was away in search of 
some kind of a drag or other, to go about the 
field — ^there was no walking, what with the 
crowd and the press of horses, not to speak of 
the mud that rose over the anldes — ^we pushed 
on, that is, I did, with a stout grip of Kenny- 
feck's arm lest he should escape — ^wp pushed 
on, into the ring. Here there was rare fa» 
going forward, every fellow screaming out his 
bets, and booking them as fast as he could- 
At first, of r»ourse, the whole was all ancient 
Greek to mc I neither knew what they meant 
by the *fava'ite,' or *the odds,' or 'ihe field, 
but one somehow always can pick up a thing 
quickly, if it b^ but ' game,' and so, by watch- 
ing here, and listening there, I managed to g^^ 
a kind of inkling of the whole affair, and by 
dint of some pushing and elbowing, I reacheo' 
the very center of the ring where the gw^, 
Dons of the course were betting together, f J 

" * Taurus even against the field,' cried oBJ^J 
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"And this same cry vias heard on every 
ade. 

" * Give it in fifties — ^hundreds if you like bet- 
«r/ said a young fellow mounted on a smart 
ooking pony, to his friend, who appeared to 
'eflect on the offer. ^Come hurry on, man. 
Let's have a bet just to give one an interest in 
.he race.' The other shook his head, and the 
irst went on, ' What a slow set, to be sure. — 
[s no one willing to back the field, even? 
Come, then, here's a hundred pound to any 
aian who'll take the field against Taurus, for 
two thousand.' 

" * Let me have your cob,' said I, * and I'll 
take the bet.' 

" He turned round in his saddle, and stared 
at me, as if I were something more or less than 
human, while a very general roar of laughing 
ran around the entire circle. 

*• ' Come away, come away at once,' whis- 
pered Kennyfeck, trembling with fright. 

" * Yes, you had better move off", my friend,' 
said a thick-set, rough-looking fellow, in a white 
coat. 

" ' What say you to five thousand, sir, does 
that suit your book ?' cried the young fellow to 
me, in a most insolent tone. 

" ' Oh, let him alone, my lord,' said another. 
* Take no notice of him.' 

" * I say, Grindle,' cried a tall, thin man with 
mustaches, 'who let these people inside the 
ring?' 

" * They forces their way, my lud,' said a lit- 
de knocker-kneed creature, in a coat four times 
too big for him, 'and I says to Bill, de — ^pend 
upon it. Bill, them's the swell mob.' 

" The words were scarcely out of the fellow's 
month, when a general cry of the ' swell mob,' 
resounded on every side, and at once they closed 
npon us — some pushing, others elbowing, driv- 
ing, and forcing, so that, what with the dense 
crowd, and the tight hold Kennyfeck now kept 
of me, I was pinioned, and could do nothing. At 
last, by a vigorous twist, J shook them off from 
me, and laid two of the foremost at my feet *, 
this I did with a Mexican trick I saw they knew 
nothing about — you first make a feint at the 
fiice, and then dropping on the knee, seize the 
feHow by both legs, and hurl him back on his 
Iwad— just stand up — ^I'll not hurt you." 

"Thank you — ^I understand the description 
perfectly," said Mr. Softly, pale with terror at 
the proposed experiment. 

"Well, the remainder is soon told. They 
Jtow got in upon us, and, of course, I needn't 
lay we got confoundedly thrashed ; Kennyfeck 
vbs tumbled about like a foot-ball, every one 
that had nothing else to do had a kick at him, 
*nd there's no saying how it might have end- 
ed, had not a certain Sir George Somebody 
'Bcognized our poor friend, and rescued him. 
^'m not quite sure that I was quite myself about 
tUi time— Kennyfeck has some story of my 
.IttdBg on some one's horse, and riding about 
Ae.ooarsf^ in searob of the originators of the 
^; Ike mid ot it, however, was, we reached 



Liverpool with sorer bones than was altogether 
pleasant; and although, when Kennyfeck went 
to bed, I went to the theater, the noise only in* 
creased my headache, and it needed a good 
night's sleep to set me all right again." 

" Mr. Kennyfeck taken for one of the swell 
mob !" exclaimed Softly, with a sort of holy 
horror, that seemed to sum up his whole opinion 
of the narrative. 

" Very bad, wasn't it ?" said Cashel, pushing 
the wine past j " but he's a capital fellow, took 
the whole thing in such good part, and seems 
only anxious the story shouldn't get abroad. Of 
course, I needn't repeat my caution on that sub- 
ject." 

" Oh, certainly not ! Shall we join the la- 
dies ?" said Mr. Jones, as he surveyed his whis- 
kers, and arranged the tie of his cravat before 
the glass. 

"I'm quite ready," said Cashel, who had 
quietly set down in his own mind, that the 
ladies of the Kennyfeck family were a kind of 
female fac-simile of the stiff-looking old attor- 
ney, and, therefore, felt very few qualms on the 
subject of his disordered and slovenly appear- 
ance. 

Scarcely had Cashel entered the drawing- 
room, than he found his hand grasped in Mr. 
Kennyfeck's, when, with a most dulcet accent, 
he said — 

"I knew you'd forgive me — ^I told Mrs. 
Kennyfeck you'd excuse me for not joining you^ 
at dinner, but I was really so fatigued. Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, Mr. Cashel. My daughter, Mr. 
Cashel. My daughter Olivia. Well now, have 
you dined heartily ? — ^I hope my friends here 
took. care of you ?" 

"I thank yo^ I never dined better— only 
sorry not ^ to have had your company. We 
have our apologies to make, Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
for not being earlier; but, of course, you've 
heard that we did our very utmost." 

" Oh ! yes, yes ; I explained every thing," in- 
terrupted Kennyfeck, most eager to stop a pos- 
sible exposure: " Mrs. Kennyfeck knows it 
aU." 

Although Cashel's manner and address were 
of a kind to subject him to the most severe crit- 
icism of the ladies of the Kennyfeck family, they 
evinced the most laudable spirit in their hospita- 
ble and even cordial reception of him. Mrs. 
Kennyfeck making room for him to sit on the 
sofa beside her ; a post of honor that even the 
Castle aids-de-camp only enjoyed by great fa- 
vor, while the daughters listened with an atten- 
tion as fiattering to Aim, as it was galling to 
the other two guests. 

Mr. Softly, however, resigned himself to 
this neglect as to a passing cloud of forgetfol- 
ness, and betook himself to the columns of the 
Morning Post for consolation, occasionally glanc- 
ing over the margin, to watch the laughing 
group around the 'fire. As for Jones, Mr. 
Kennyfeck had vrllVidivwTk nt^jJc^ ^^ ^twsJ^^wiasv 
into a window, ^\i«t^ \)ttft XajcjCvs^ c{l ^»\sv^\s^ 
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however, to the young barrister^s discontent, as 
his frequent stolen looks toward the ladies evi- 
denced. 

It was the first time that the Kennyfecks had 
ever deigned to listen to any one, whose claims 
to a hearing rested on higher grounds than the 
light gossip and small talk of the capital, the 
small fashionable chit-chat of a provincial city, 
and which bears the same resemblance to the 
table-talk of the greater metropolis, as do larks 
to ortolans, when disguised in the same kind of 
sauce. Only those accustomed to the higher 
flavor being able to detect the difference. It 
was, then, with as much surprise as pleasure, 
that they found themselves listening to the nar- 
ratives in which not a single noble or lordly 
personage figured, nor one single incident occur- 
red refiecting on the taste, the wealth, or the 
morals of their acquaintance. It was no less a 
novelty, too, for Cashel to find any one a listen- 
er to descriptions of scenes and habits in whose 
familiarity he saw nothing strange or remarka- 
ble ; so that when the young laSes, at first at- 
tracted by mere curiosity, became gradually 
more and more interested in his stories, his flat- 
tered vanity gave new warmth to an enthusiasm 
always ardent, and he spoke of prairie life and 
adventure with a degree of eloquence and power 
that might have captivated even less indulgent 
auditors. 

It was, besides, the first time that they ever 
had seen great wealth unallied with immense 
pretension. Cashel, perhaps from character, or 
that his accession to fortune was too recent, and 
his consequent ignorance of all that money can 
do, whichever of these the cause, was certainly 
the most unassuming young man they had ever 
met. In comparison with him, the aids-de- 
camp were princes of the blood; even Mr. 
Jones himself put forth a degree of pretension 
on the score of his abilities, which stood in 
strong contrast with the unaffected and simple 
modesty of Roland Cashel. 

It is but fair to all parties to add, that dark 
and flashing eyes, shaded by long and drooping 
lashes ; a high and massive forehead ; a brown, 
almost Spanish, complexion; whose character 
was increased by a pair of short, coal-black 
mustaches, did not detract from the merit of 
tales, which, as they chiefly related to feats of 
personal daring and address were well corrobo- 
rated by the admirable symmetry and handsome 
proportions of the relator. 

Story followed story ; now the scene lay in 
the low and misty swamps of the Niger, where 
night resounds with the dull roar of the beast 
of prey, and the heavy plash of the sluggish alli- 
gator on the muddy shore ; now it was in the 
green woods of the Spice Islands, amid an at- 
(nosphere scented with perfume, and glittering 
with every gorgeous hue of plumage and ver- 
hire. At one moment he would describe a 
ihase at sea, with all its hijs^h and maddening | 
ioccitement, as each new vicissitude of success j 
IT failure arose j and then be would present 
J/ttle qaiet picture of shore U£e, in a land 



where the boundless resources of nature sapplj, 
even anticipate, the wants and luxuries of maa. 

Whatever the interest, and occasional^ h] 
rose to a high pitch, that attended his narradiM^ 
of danger and daring, the little sketehes he gKn 
from time to time, of the domestic life of im 
far-away people, seemed to attract the most de- 
lighted attention of his fair hearers, particakilj 
when his narrative touched upon the tniit^ 
whether of beauty, dress, or demeanor, that 
distinguish the belles of New Spain. 

" How difficult," said Miss Kennyfeck, "I 
could almost say how impossible, to leave i 
land so abounding in the romance of life, for al 
the dull and conunon-place realities of European 
existence." 

" How hard to do so without leaving behind 
the heart that could feel such ecstacies," mur- 
mured Olivia, with a half-raised eyelid, and & 
glance that made Cashel flush with deligkt 

" How shaU we ever make Ireland compen- 
sate for your quitting so lovely a countiy?" 
said Mrs. Kennyfeck, with a smile rarely ac- 
corded to any thing lower than a viscount. 

" We have a Mexican proverb, madam," said 
Cashel, gayly, " which says, ' Wherever the 
sun shines bright, eyes shine also ;' bat enongh 
of these tiresome memories, in wluoh my ego- 
tism will always involve me. Shall we have a 
Fandango?" 

" I don't know it ; I never saw it danced." 

" Well, the Manolo, then ?" 

"Nor that either," said both girls, laughing. 

" Well, will you learn ? I'll teach you the 
Manolo. It's very simple. If you'll play the 
air. Miss Kennyfeck ; it runs thus — " here he 
opened the piano-forte, and after a few ohords, 
struck with a masterly finger, he played a fittk 
Spanish dance, but with a spirit of exeontk»f 
and in such an exciting character of time and 
measure, that a general exclamation of delight 
broke from the whole room ; Mr. Jones himself 
forgetting all rivalry, and Mr. Softly laying 
down his newspaper to listen, and for a moraeat 
carried away by thb fascination of the s{Hrit> 
stirring melody. 

" That is the Manolo; come now, and let me 
teach you, first the air and then the dance." 

" Oh, I never could succeed to give it that 
character of bold and haughty defiance it 
breathes from you," said Miss Kennyfeck. 

" Nay, nay, a man's hand is always so rode 
and heavy, it needs the taper fingers of a lady," 
here Cashel bent and kissed the hand he heid, 
but with such a deference and respect in the 
salute, that deprived the action, so nQvel to our 
eyes, of any appearance of a liberty-—" of t 
lady," he resumed, " to impart the rin^ng bril- 
liancy of the saucy Manolo." 

" Then play it over once more, and I'll try," 
said Miss Kennyfeck, who was a most accom- 
plished musician, and had even already caught 
up the greater part of the air. 

Cashel obeyed, and again the plaudits follow- 
ed, ^en more enthusiastioaJ y than the finC . 
time. "WitXi a ptwtmoii \3iia\ q%^«,^ tot^ 
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m hearty " bravo" from Roland, Miss Kennyfeck 
played ov<3r the air, catching up all the spirit 
of its transitions froni gay to plaintive, and from 
-tender to a strain bold, daring, and energetic. 

" Now for the dance," exclaimed CaJ«hcl, 
0ag6rly, as he busied himself in removing chairs 
flknd pushing back sofas. '^ Will you be kind 
enough to assist me with this table?" 

Mr. Softly, the gentleman thus addressed, 
"rose to comply, his face exhibiting a very amus- 
&rig struggle between shame and astonishment 
CLt the position he occupied. 

The space cleared, Roland took Olivia's hand, 
ajid led her forward with an air of exceeding 
deference. 

" Now, Miss Kennyfeck, the step is the 
easiest thing in the world. It goes so, one, 
two, one, two, three, and then, change — exact- 
ly, quite right, you have it perfectly. This is, 
tts it were, an introduction to the dance, but the 
same step is preserved throughout, merely 
ohanging its time with the measure." 

It would be as impossible to follow, as it 
'Vould be unfair to weary the reader with the 
lesson, which now began; and yet we would 
like to linger on the theme, as our memory 
l^gs up every graceful gesture, and every 
proud attitude, of the fascinating Manolo. Rep- 
• presenting, as it does by pantomimic action, a 
, little epii^e of devotion, in which pursuit and 
£ight, entreaty, rejection, seductive softness, 
liaughty defiance, timid fear, and an even inso- 
jbnt boldness, alternate and succeed each other. 
All the movements which expressive action can 
~ ooiumand, whether of figure or feature, are 
oalled forth. Now, it is the retiring delicacy 
of shrinking, timid loveliness, half hoping, half 
fearing to be pursued ; now the stately defiance 
of haughty beauty, demanding homage as its 
due. At one moment, the winning seductive- 
ness that invites pursuit, and then, sudden as 
the lightning, the disdain that repels advance. 

Not the least interesting part of the present 

scene, was to watch how Olivia, who, at first, 

made each step and gesture with diffidence and 

fear, as she went on, became, as it were, seized 

with the characteristic spirit of the measure ; 

her features varying with each motive of the 

music ; her eyes, at one instant, half closed in 

dreamy languor, and at the next, flashing in all 

the brilliancy of conscious beauty. As for Ro- 

c land, forgetting, as well he might, all his func- 

, ticms as teacher, he moved with the enthusiastic 

I Fpirit of the dance^-his rapturous gaze display- 

[ ng the admiratioh that fettered him ; and when, 

I t last, as it were, jrielding to long-proved devo- 

icm, she gave her hand, it needed the explana- 

ion of its being a Mexican fashion to excuse 

he ardor with which he pressed it to his Kps. 

Mrs. Kennyfeck's applause, however, was 
lume the less warm ; and if any of the company 
I disapproved, they prudently said nothing ; even 
Mr. Softly, who only evidenced his feeling by a 
•omewhat hasty resumption of the Morning 
Poit, while the elder sister, rising from the pia- 
no^ wiutpered, a» she passed her sister, " Bad 



jjockeyship, Livey, dear, to make fast running 
so early." 

"And that is the — ^what d'ye call it, Mr. 
Cashol ?" said Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

*' The Manolo, madam. It is of Italian ori- 
gin, rather than Spanish : Calabrian, I fancy , 
but, in Mexico, it has become national, and 
well suits the changeful temper of our Spanish 
belles, and the style of their light and floating 
costume." 

" Yes, I suspect it has a better effect with 
short drapery, than with the sweeping folds of 
our less picturesque dress," said Miss Kenny- 
feck, who, for reeisons we must not inquire, 
took a pleasure in qualifying her approval. ^ 

" I never saw it appear more graceful," said 
Cashel, with a blunt abruptness far more flat* 
tering than a studied compliment. Olivia cblush* 
ed ; Mrs. Kennyfeck looked happy, and the eld- 
er sister bit her lips and threw up her eyebrows, 
with an expression we can not attempt to ren- 
der in words. 

" May I not have the honor of introducing 
you to the Manolo?" said Cashel, presenting 
himself before her with a deep bow. 

"Thank you, I prefer being a spectator; be- 
sides, we could have no music — ^my sister does 
not play." 

Olivia blushed ; and, in her hasty look, there 
was an expression of gently-conveyed reproach, 
as though to say, " This is unfair." 

"Do you like music, Mr. Cashel?" continued 
Miss Kennyfeck, who saw the slight cloud of 
disappointment that crossed Roland's features; 
"Oh, I'm certain you do, and I know you 
sing !" 

" Yes," said Cashel, carelessly ; " as every 
one sings in that merry land I come from , but 
I fear the wild carolings of a Ranchero would 
scarce find acceptance in the polished ears of 
Europe.'* 

" What are the melodies like, then ?" asked 
Miss Kennyfeck, throwing into the question a 
most eager interest. 

" You shall hear, .if you like," said Roland, 
taking up a guitar, and striking a few full 
chords with a practiced hand. " This is one 
of the war songs," and without further preface, 
he began. Had he even been less gifted than 
he was, as to voice and musical taste, there was 
enough in the bold and manly energy of his 
manner, in the fiery daring of his dark eyes, 
and the expressive earnestness of his whole 
bearing, to attract the admiration of his hear- 
But besides these advantages, he was not 
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unskilled in the science of music, and even 
made so poor an instrument a full and masterly 
accompaniment, imitating, as few but Spaniards 
can do, the distant sound of drums, the dropping 
fire of cannon, the wild, abrupt changes of bat- 
tle, and the low, plaintive, sounds of suiforing and 
defeat; so that, ts he concluded, the whole 
character of the perfoimance had ceased to be 
regarded as a mere musical dis^^lay.^ bvLt h^ji 
the absolute effect, o? a. ^NRe;il\3J^^-\^'^ ^Xavj , 
The K«niiylec\ts YisA o^Ti.>Q<2>«ft. ^i^X'i^ ^^"^^ 
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9?ciety to award their praises to amateur per- 
formances, in whose applause be it said, en pas- 
sctnt, a grateful sense of their being concluded 
always contributes the enthusiasm ; but real 
admiration and pleasure now made them silent, 
and as their eyes first turned on the singer and 
then met, there was a world of inteUigenoe in 
that one quiet, fleeting glance, that revealed 
more of secret thought and feeling than we, as 
mere chroniclers of events, dare inquire into. 

Whether it was that this silence, prolonged 
for some seconds, suggested the move, or that 
Mr. Jones began to feel how ignoble a part he 
had been cast for in the whole evening's enter- 
tainment, but he rose to take his leave at once, 
throwing into his manner a certsun air of easy 
self-sufficiency, with which, in the " courts" he 
had o&en dismissed a witness under cross-ex- 
amination, and by a mere look and gesture con- 
trived to disparage his testimony. 

None, save Miss Kennyfeck perceived his 
tactic. She saw it, however, and with a read- 
iness all her own, replied by a slight elevation 
of the eyebrow. Jones saw his "signal ac- 
knowledged," and went home contented. Poor 
man, he was not the first who has been taken 
into partnership because his small resources 
were all *' ready," and who is ejected from the 
firm when the wider and grander speculations 
are entered on. I am not certain, either, that 
he will be the last ! 

Mr. Softly next withdrew, his leave-taking 
having all the blended humility and cordiality 
of his first arrival; and now Mr. Kennyfeck 
was awakened out of a very sound nap by his 
wife, saying in his ear, "Will you ask Mr. 
Cashel lif he'll take a biscuit and a glass of 
wine before he retires ?" 

This proposition was politely declined, and 
after a very cordial hand-shaking with all the 
members of the family, Cashel said his good 
night, and retired. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Ich mdchte ihn im SchlaA-ock sehen. 

Dkr Reisende Teufel. 

rd like to see him in his robe-de-chambre. 

The Travblino Devil. 

There has always appeared to us something 
of treachery, not to speak of the indelicacy, in 
the privileges authors are wont to assume in 
following their characters into their most secret 
retirement, watching there their every move- 
ment and gesture, overhearing their confidential 
whisperings, nay, sometimes sapping their very 
thoughts for the mere indulgence of a prying, 
intrusive curiosity. 

For this reason, highly appreciating, as we 
must do, the admirable wit of the "Diable 
Boiteux," and the pleasant familiar humor of 
the "Hermite de la Chauss6 d'Antin," we 
never could entirely reconcile ourselves to the 
means by which sucb amusing views of life 
vnero obtainedj while we entertain grave doubts 



if we, that is the world at large, have any 
to form our Judgments of people from any other 
evidence than what is before the pubUc. U 
appears to us somewhat as if, that followin^j, 
Romeo or Desdemona into the " Green-room,'^' 
we should be severe upon the want of keepii^,^ 
which suggested the indulgence of a cigar or i 
pot of porter, and angry at the high-flown fllv* 
sions so grossly routed and dispelled. 

"Act well your part — ^there all the honor 
lies," said the poet-moralist, but it's rather hard 
to say, that you are to " act" it off, as well as 
on the stage ; and if it be true that no man is i 
hero to his valet, the valet should say nothing 
about it ] and this is the very oflense we think 
novel vn*iters commit, everlastingly stripping (£ 
the decorations and destroying the illusions they 
take such trouble to create, for little else than 
the vain boastfulness of saying : — See upon 
what flimsy materials I can move you to senti- 
ments of grief, laughter, pity or contempt 
Behold of what vulgar ingredients are made up 
the highest aspirations of genius — ^the most 
graceful fascinations of beauty. 

Having denounced, by this recorded protest, 
the practice, and disclaiming, as we must do, 
all desire to benefit by its enjoyment, we desire 
our reader, particularly if he be of the less 
worthy gender, to feel a due sense of the obli- 
gation he owes us, if we claim his company for 
half an hour on such a voyage of discovery. 
Step softly, there is no excuse for noise, as the 
stair-carpet is thick, and not a sound need be 
heard. Gently, as you pass that green door— 
that is the bed-room of Mr. and Mrs. Eenny^ 
feck. We will not linger there, nor invade the 
sanctity of those precincts, within which the 
monotonous tones of Mrs. K. are heard, rev- 
eling in that species of domestic eloquence 
which, like the liberty of the press, is oftener 
pleasant to those who employ than to those 
who receive its judgments. Here, for a fev 
minutes; let us stay. This is Roland Cashel's 
apartment; and, strange enough, instead of 
sleeping, he is up at his table, writing, too, he, 
of all men, the least epistolary. There maybe 
no great indication of character in mere hand- 
writing, but the manner, the gesture, the degree 
of rapidity of the writer, as seen at the moment, 
are all full of individuality. Mark, then, vith 
what speed his pen moves ; not the daisy-cut- 
ting sling of the accomplished writer, but the 
slashing gallop of the heavy charger. Many S 
blot, never an erasure — so, there it goes^ 
" Yours ever, Roland Cashel," and now h^ 
begins another. Come, these are no times for 
squeamishness. Let us anticipate " Sir James,' 
and read before h6 seals it. 

**DQbUii' 
"My dear Comrade, 
"We are neither of us ve»7 gifted letter- 
writers, but events are always enough to tell, 
even when style be wanting j and hcare am I, so 
overwhelmed by the rush of new sensatioD*j 
that I know not where to begin, or how to teij 
\ "what Yia& reaW^ \]&\k^^«G«A «: k^ >r^ ^^tafnAy^ 
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stinguish actual stubborn facts from my own 
ncies. My brief note from Porto Giacomo 
Id you that I had succeeded to something like 
leen thousand pounds a year. I believe it is 
ther more, with a good round sum, I don't 
low how much, in bank ; and now, here I am, 
St arrived, but marvelously at home, in the 
luse of the worthy fellow that has estab ished 
.y claim. 

" If I only knew so much of my good luck, 
d say it was no bad thing to be pleasantly do- 
lesticated in a capital mansion, with every re- 
uement and luxury at hand, and two such 
iris, the daughters ! Oh, amigo mio, you'd 
link wondrous little of the Barcelonetta belles, 

I could show you these damsels! Such 
3mpting shyness — such shrinking, playful mod- 
sty, and then so frank, -without that slap-dash 
braptness — never mind — I own freely that 
4aritana is lovely — ^there is not such a mouth 
—as to a foot — well, well. I wished I could 
ake a peep at you all again, just as night 
loses, and she comes out to take her walk 
ipon the grass, and hear her singing as she 
vent, or watch her as she danced the Manolo, 
vhioh — ^by the way — one of the girls here 
taught up wonderfully, and in almost an instant, 
oo. But the Manolo, with a long sweeping 
lounced and furbelowed petticoat ! Only think 
rf the absurdity. Not but she looked exceed- 
ngly pretty the while, but how much better 
aad she, if one could only have cut half a yard 
Dffher drapery I 

"Have you received the pistols I sent from 
London? I hope you'll think them handsome 
—I know they are true, having tried them at 
thirty-five, and even fifty paces. The yataghan 
I'm certain you'll admire, it has the peculiar 
handle and hilt you're fond of. Pray let our 
friends on the Chilian side learn something of 
the qualities of the blade itself. I have been 
thinldng since about the emeralds — and, per- 
haps, Maritaiia may refuse them. If so, do 
what you will with them so that I hear no more 
of the matter. And now for the bond : release 
from me that tie by all means. It is not that 
I really feel it in the light of a contract — Mari- 
tana never did — ^but I have it ever on my mind 
like a debt. . I give you full powers, draw upon 
i&e for the sum you please, and I promise not 
to dishonor the check. Pedro likes a good 
bargain, and don't balk him ! 

" I don't know what your ovm views are in 
that quarter, but I tell you frankly that Maritaiia 
^ higher and bolder aspirations than either 
you or I were likely to aid her in attaining. 
She is a proud girl, Enrique, and will never 
^^tQ for any man that is not able and willing to 
elevate her into a very different sphere from 
t^ she moves in. I never actually loved her 
"*•! certainly do not do so now — and yet I can 
*ot get her out of my head. 

"Before I forget it, let me ask you to pay 
'^y Bias two hundred doubloons for me. The 
"Ot^ I killed was not worth /brty, but these 
^f^Mot times for bargainiag, and the fellow 



didn't want to part With the beast. Alconetti 
— the Italian in the Plaza — has something 
against me, pay it, too ; and now that I am on 
the subject of debts, whenever you next cruise 
off Ventillanos, send a party on shore to catch 
the dean, and give him four-and-twenty with a 
rope's-end ; say it is from me, he'll know why, 
and so shall you when you inform me that it has 
been cleverly effected. 

" Above all, my dear boy, write ; I so long 
to hear about you all, and to know all that has 
happened since I left you. Send the old trunks 
with my uniform to the agents in the Havan- 
na ; I'd like to see them once more. Francois 
may keep any thing else of mine, except what 
you would like to select as a * souvenir.' Don't 
let Rica write to me, I feel I should have no 
chance in a correspondence with him ; nor need 
I have any, because whatever you say, I agtee 
to— remember that. 

"If you can manage about the emeralds, it 
would be the most gratifying news to me. 
You might tell her that we are so certain of 
never meeting again, and that all is now over 
forever, and so on. It would have an air of 
unkindness to reject them. Besides, I nee no 
reason why she should ! No matter ; I needn't 
multiply reasons, where if one will not suffice, 
a thousand must fail, and the chances are if she 
suspect my anxiety on the subject, it will decide 
her against me. Do it, then, all in your own way. 

" Have I said all I wanted ? Heaven knows, 

my head is full; my heart, too, is not without 

its load. I wish you were here. I wish it for 

many reasons. I already begin to suspect you 

are right about the sudden effect a spring into 

wealth may produce, but I hope that all you 

said on that score may not be true. If I 

thought so, I'd — ^no matter, I'll endeavor to 

show that you are unjust, and that is better. 

" Yours ever, Roland Cashel. 

" Don Enrique da Curdova, 
"Lieutenant of the Columbian frigate Esmeralda. 
** Care of Messrs. Eustache et Le Molne, 
merchants, Havanna." 

The next epistle which followed was far 
more brief. It was thus : — 

** Messrs. Vanderhaeghen and Droek, Antwerp. 

" Inclosed is an order on Hamerton for sev- 
enteen thousand four hundred and forty-eight 
gulden, principal and interest for three years, 
of an unjust demand made by you on me before 
the tribunal of Bruges. 

" You failed, even with all the aid of your 
knavish laws and more knavish countrymen, to 
establish this iniquii,ou.i claim; and only suc- 
ceeded in exhibiting yourselves as rogues and 
swindlers, good burgher-like qualities in your 
commercial city. 

*'I have now paid what I never owed, bii 
there still remains between us an unsettled 
score. Let my present punctuality guarantee 
the honorable intentions I entertain of settling 
it one day, till when, as you have shown your- 
selves my enemy, 
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The order on the banker ran as ollows : — the other ; " hut what could have made yoi 

"Pay to Vandcrhaeghen and Dioek two of ' T.i°^J"iot thinking of him, nor were y« 

the greatest knaves alive seventeen thousand ^.^ ^^^^^ ^ „ ^^ ^^ Kennyfeck, fodng 

four hundred and forty^ight gulden being the ^^^ ^^jj j^^ ..^^ were both AiZ 

principal and interest for three years of a dishon- ^ J ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ use in suck 

est claim made upon Roland Cashel. g^bterfuges ; honesty, Livy, may not be the 'boA 

"To Hamerton and Co.. Cheapside." p^jj^y , ^^^ i^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ advantage, it SETei 

With all that soothing consciousness we hear a deal of time ; and so I repeat my question, do 

is the result of good actions, Cashel lay down you think him handsome?" 
on his bed immediately on concluding this last "If you mean Mr. Cashel, dearest," said tin 

epistle, and was fast asleep almost before the younger, half bashfully ; " I rather incline to 

superscription was dried. say he is. His eyes are very 'good j his fore- 

And now, worthy reader, another peep and head and brow — " 
we have done. Ascending cautiously the stairs, " There — no inventory, I beg — the man is 
you pass through a little conservatory, at the very well looking, I dare say; bnt I own he 
end of which a heavy cloth curtain conceals a strikes me as ' tant soil pent sauvc^eJ* Don't 
door. It is that of a dressing-room— off which, you think so ?" 
at opposite sides, two bed-rooms he. This " True, his manners — ^^ 
same dressing-room, with its rose-colored cur- " Why he has none j the man has a eertaia 
tains and ottoman, its little toilet-tables of satin- rakish free and easy demeanor, that, with some- 
wood, its mirrors framed in alabaster, its cabi- what more breeding, would rise as high at 
nets of Buhl, and the book-shelves so coquettish- tigerism,' but now is detestable vulgarity." 
ly curtained with Malines lace, is the common " Oh, dearest, you are severe." 
property of the two sisters whom we so lately " I rather suspect that you are partial." 
introduced to your notice. ''I, my dear ! not I, in the least. He is not, 

There were they wont to sit for hours after by any means, the style of person I like. He 

the return from a ball, discussing the people can be very amusing, perhaps ; he cextiiDly is 

they had met, their dress, their manner, their very odd — ^\'ery original." 
foibles and flirtations ; criticising with no mean '^ He is very rich, Livy," said the elder sister, 

acuteness, all the varied games of match-making with a most dry gravity, 
mammas and intriguing aunts, and canvassing ^' That can scarcely be called a fiudt, still 

the schemes and snares so rife around them, less a misfortune," replied Olivia, slily. 
And, oh, ye simple worshipers of muslin-robed " Well, well, let us have done with aphor- 

innocence ! Oh, ye devoted slaves of ringleted isms, and speak openly. If you are really pleased 

loveliness and blooming freshness ! Bethink ye with his manner and address, say eo -ai once, 

what wily projects lie crouching in hearts that and I'll promise never to criticise too' dosely 

would seem the very homes of careless happi- a demeanor which, I vow, does not impress me 

ness — ^what calculations — ^what devices — how highly — only be candid." 
many subtleties that only beauty, wields or sim- '' But I do not see any occasion for aadi can- 

ple man is vanquished by ! dor, my dear. He is no more to me than he 

It was considerably past midnight as the two is to you. I ask no protestations from yom about 

girls sat at the fire, their dressing-gowns and this Mr. Roland Cashel." 
slippered feet showing that they had prepared Miss Kennyfeck bit her lip and seemed to 

for bed; but the long, luxuriant hair, as yet repress a rising temptation to reply, but was 

uncurled, fiow^ed in heavy masses on their neck silent for a moment, when she said, in a care* 

and shoulders. They did not, as usual, con- less, easy tone — 

verse freely together j a silence, and a kind of "Do you know, Livy, dearest, that this same 
constraint sat upon each, and although Olivia Manolo you danced this evening is not by any 
held a book before her, it was less for the pur- means a graceful performance to look at, at 
pose of reading than as a screen against the least when danced with long sweeping drapeiy, 
fire, while her sister sat with folded arms and flapping here and flouncing there. It may suit 
gently drooping head, apparently lost in thought, those half-dressed Mexican damsels, "who want 
It was after a very lengthened silence, and in a to display a high arched instep, and a ronnded 
voice which showed that the speaker was fol- ankle, and who know that they are not trans- 
lowing up some train of thought. Miss Kenny- gressing the ordinary limits of decorum in the 
feck said — display ; but certainly your friend Mr. Softly did 

'* And do you really think him handsome, not accord all his approval. Did you remark 

Olivia?" him?" 

'* Of whom are you speaking, dear ?" said " I did not ; I was too much engaged ia 

Olivia, with the very softest accent. learning the figure ; but Mr. Softly disapprove 

Miss Kennyfeck started, ler pale cheeks be- of all dancing.'* 
came slightly red, as with a most keen irony " Oh, I know he does," yawned Miss Kenny 

*he replied : " Could you not guess ? Can I feck, as if the very mention of his name sng 

uean any one bnt Mr. Clare Jones ?" gested sleep, " the dear man has his own 

Ob, he's a downright frighX^^^ answered notions ol pVeasanXxj — \\\\\ft VcX^ V^^% ^&3«safr< 
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Adam and Eve. There is nothing so intolera- 
ole to me as the insip.d playfulness of your 
jroung parson, except, perhaps, the coarse fun 
Df your rising barrister. How I hate Mr. Clare 
Jones." 

" He is very under-bred." 

" He is worse — ^the rudest person 1 ever met 
'^so famijiax." 

"Why will he always insist on shaking 
liands ?" 

"Why will he not at least wash his own, 
occasionally?" 

" And then his jests from the Queen's bench 
— ^the last mot — ^l*m sure I often wished it were 
so literally, of some stupid Chief Justice. Well, 
really, in comparison, your savage friend is a 
mirror of good looks and good manners." 

" Good night, my dear," said Olivia rising, 
as though to decline a renewal of the combat. 

"Good night," echoed her sister, bluntly, 
" and pleasant dreams of * Roland, the brave — 
Roland the true ;' the latter quality beirg tho 
one more in request at this moment," and so 
humming the well-known air, she took hor 
candle, and retired. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Ay ! marry — ^they have wiles 

Compared to which, our schemes are hcnszty ! 

The " Lawyer's DAU^iiiTER." 

Notwithstanding all that we l>eir said 
against castle-building, how few among the un- 
bought pleasures of life, are so amusing; nor 
are we certain that these shadowy specula lions 
— ^these "white* lies" that we tell to om own 
conscience — are not so many inoentives to noblo 
deeds and generous actions. These '^ imaginary 
conversations" lift us out of the jog-trot pr*th of 
daily intercourse, and call up hopes and aspi- 
rations that lie buried xinder the heavy Ictid of 
wearisome common-places of which life is made 
up, and thus permit a man immersed as he may 
' be in the fatigues of a profession, or a counting- 
house, harassed by law, or worried by the Three 
per Cents, to be a liero to his own heart, at 
teast, for a few minutes once a week. 

But if "castle-building" be so pleas arable 
.when a mere visionary scheme, what is it when 
It comes associated with all the necessary con- 
ditions for accomplishment — ^when not alone 
ithe plan and elevation of the edifice are there, 
I but all the materials and every appliance to le- 
ftHze the conccjpiion ? 

I Just fancy yb'irself '* two or three-and-twen- 
I ty," waking out of a sound end dreamless sleep, 
' to see the mellow sun of an autumnal morning 
'•training its rays through the curtains of your 
bed-room. Conceive the shcrt and easy strug- 
gle by which, banishing all load of cares and 
inties in wldoh you were once immersed, you 
ii|idng^, &3 by a bound, to the joyous fact that 
Toa- aze the owner of a princely fortune, with 
ipiltfa and ardent spirit, a temp«»r capable of, 
NTi ^Miger for engagemeDt, a fearless courage, 
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and a heart unchilled. Think of this, and say, 
is not the first-waking half hour of such thoughui 
the brightest spot of a whole existence ? 

Such was the frame of mind in which oui 
hero awoke, and lay for some time to revel in ! 
We could not, if we would, follow the complex 
tissue of day-dreams that wandered over every 
clime, and in the luxurious rapture of power, 
created scenes of pleasure, of ingredients the 
most far-fetched and remote. The ^'actual," 
demands our attention more urgently than the 
"ideal," so that we are constrained to follow 
the unpoetical steps of so ignoble a personage 
as Mr. Phillis — CashePs new valet — ^who now 
broke in upon his master's reveries, as he enter-* 
ed with hot water, and the morning papers. 

" What have you got there ?" cried Cashel, 
not altogether pleased at the intrusion. 

" The morning papers I Lord Ettlecombe — " 
his former master, and his universal type, "al- 
ways read the Post^ sir, before he got out of 
bed." 

" Well, let me see it," said C^shel, who, al- 
rftady impress^ with the necessity of conform- 
Lig to a iiew code, was satisfied to take the law 
even from so humble an authority, as Lis owe 
mail. 

"Yes, sir. Our arrival is announced very 
handsomely among the fashionable intelligence, 
and the Dublin Mail hsj copied the paragraph, 
staling that we are speedily about to visit our 
Irish estates." 

" Ah, indeed," s&id Cashel, somewhat flatter- 
ed at his new-born notoriety, " where is all this ?" 

"Here, sir, under ^movements in high life/ 
— *lhe I*'uke of Uxoter to Lord Debbington's 
beautiful villa at MauUsh— Sir Harry and Lady 
E meline Morpas, &c ., — Rosenorris — Lord 
Fetoherton — * No, here we have it, sir — * Mr. 
Roland Cashel and suite.' Kennyfeck and self, 
sir, ' from Llivart's, for Ireland. We understand 
that this millionaire proprietor is now aboat to 
visit his estates in this country, preparatory to 
toJiir.g up a residence finally among us. [f 
report spetik truly, he is as accomplished as 
wealthy, and will be a very welcome accessich 
to the rarj!ks of our country gentry.' " 

"How strange that these worthy poodle 
should affect to know or care any thing about 
me or my future intentions," said Cashel, inno- 
cently. 

" Oh, sir, they really know nothing — that 
little thing is mine." 

"Yours 1 how yours ?" 

" Why, I wrote it, sir. When I lived with 
Sir Giles Heathcotc, we always fired off" a cer- 
tain number of these signal-guns when we came 
to a new place. Once the thing was set 
a-going, the newspaper fellows follow up the 
lead themselves. They look upon a well-known 
name as of the same value as a fire, or a case 
of larceny. I have knowji a case of seduction 
by a marquis to take the ^ pas' of the last mur- 
der in the Edge ware road." 

" I have no fancy fox XJKka s^wives ti\ Y^M^ia?' 
ty," said Cas\ie\, a«iiox]&\f. 
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'* Believe me, sir, there is Dothing to bo done 
without it. The press, sir, is the fourth estate. 
They can ignore any thing nowadays, from a 
speech in Parliament to the last new novel — 
from the young beauty just come out to the 
newly-launched line-of-battle ship. A friend of 
mine some time back, tried the thing to his cost, 
sir. He invented an admirable mustache-paste, 
be even paid a guinea to an Oxford man for a 
Greek name for it ; well, sir, he would not ad- 
vertise in the dailies, but only in bilk. Mark 
the consequence. One of the morning journals 
in announcing the arrival of the Prince of Koe- 
mundkuttingen on a visit to Colonel Sibthorp, 
mentioned, that in the fraternal embrace of these 
two distinguished personages, their mustaches, 
anointed with the new patent adhesive Eukan- 
- therostickostecon, became actually so fastened 
together (as the fellow said, like two clothes- 
brushes) that after a quarter of an hour's vain 
struggle, they had to be cut asunder. From 
that moment, sir, the paste was done up, he 
sold it as harness stuff, the week after, and left 
the hair and beard line altogether." 

As CashePs dressing proceeded, Mr. Phillis 
continued to impose upon him those various 
hints and suggestions respecting costume, for 
which that accomplished gentleman's gentleman 
was renowned. 

^' Excuse me, but you are not going to wear 
that coat, I hope. A morning dress should al- 
ways incline to what artists call ' neutral tints ;' 
there should also be nothing striking, nothing 
that would particularly catch the eye, except in 
those peculiar cases, where the wearer, adopt- 
ing a certain color, not usually seen, adheres 
strictly to it, just as we see my Lord B!enne- 
ville with his old coffee colored cut-away, and 
Sir Francis Homing with his light-blue frock ; 
Colonel Mordaunt's Hessians are the same kind 
of thing." 

"This is all mere trifling," said Cashel, im- 
patiently, " I don't intend to dress like the show 
figure in a tailor's shop, to be stared at." 

"Exactly so, sir, that is what I have been 
sdying, any notoriety is to be avoided, where a 
gentlemen has a real position. Now, with a 
dark frock, gray trowsers, and this plain, single- 
breasted vest, your costume is correct." 

If Cashel appeared to submit to these dicta- 
tions with impatience, he, really, received them 
a» laws by which he was, in virtue of his station, 
to be bound. He had taken Mr. Phillis, exact- 
ly as he had engaged the services of a celebrat- 
ed French cook, as a person to whom a " de- 
partment" was to be intrusted, and feeling that 
he was about to enter on a world whose habits 
of thinking and prejudices were all strange, he 
resolved to acc(\it of guidance, with the im- 
plicitness that he would have shown in taking 
a pilot to navigate him through a newly visited 
channel. Between this sense of submission, and 
a certain feeling of sha mesit the mock import- 
ance of these considerations, Cashel exhibited 
many symtoms (^ impadeBoe, as Mr. Phillis con- 
'jnaed bis revelations on dress^ ^nt\ ^ns sinoere- 
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ly happy, when that refiniid isfiUvidiuil. I ving 
slowly surveyed him, pronounced a iannt ' "^es, 
very near it," and vdthdrew. 

There was a half glimmering stisitio^o'i jb 
a struggling ray of sunlight steaijng !hr'>\i 
torn and raged cloud, breaking on Hola . . 
mind, that if wealth were to entail a gre.it um \ 
requirements, no matter how small eich. •. 
obedience to the world's prescription, thit ii* 
for one, would prefer his untrammeio4 fie"(li)3i 
to any amount of riches. This, was but r Ly:\- 
ing doubt, which he had no time to dwell lipon. 
for already he was informed by the butler that 
Mrs. Kennyfeck waa waiting breakl'i«< 
him. 

Descending the stairs rapidly, he had just 
reached the landing opposite the drawing-room, 
when he heard the sounds of a guitar accom- 
paniment, and the sweet silvery tones of a fe- 
male voice. He listened, and to his amazement 
heard that the singer was endeavoring, and with 
considerable success, too, to remember his oivii 
Mexican air, that he had sung the preceding 
evening. 

Somehow, it struck him, he had nevei 
thought the melody so pretty before ; there was 
a tenderness in the plaintive parts he could not 
have conceived. Not so the singer, for after a 
few efforts to imitate one of Roland's bolder 
passages, she drew her finger impatiently across 
the chords and exclaimed, " it is of no use, it 
is only the Caballero himself can do it." 

" Let me teach you, then I" cried Cashel, as 
he sprung into the room, wild with delight. 

" Oh, Mr. Cashel, what a start you've given 
me !" said Olivia Kennyfeck, as, covered witb 
blushes, and trembling with agi^tion, she lean- 
ed on the back of a chair. 

"Oh, pray forgive me," said he, eageriy, 
" but I was so surprised, so delighted to hear 
you recalling that little song j I really '- 4 
every thing else. Have -I startled you, cr"' 

" Oh, no ; it's nothing. I was trying : i"^ 
chords. I thought I was quite alone." 

" But you'll permit me to teach you t yr: ^ 
our Mexican songs, won't you? I shou.-i *' 
charmed to hear them sung as you aoi.c- ^i ; 
them." 

"It is t'O kind of you," said she, iim '■'■, 
"but I an» 1.0 mn*»ician. My sister is <■ ;« -1 
skillful perlbrmer : !?ut F really know no*l :r • - 
a simple ballad — and a canzonette — are ''.' ' " 
tent of mv effoi-ts" 

"For our prairie songs, it is the feei' ■: '. 
plies all tbft charac tc'-. Thoy are wild, / . • 
things, with no hijrher pretensions than i^ ."«. -** 
some trait of the laud they l>ck>ng to, and I 
should be so flattered if you would take an ifi* 
terest in the Far West." 

"How you must love it! How you lanst 
long to return to it !" said Olivia, raising her 
long drooping lashes, and letting her eyes rest^ 
with an expression of tender melancholy ^ 
CasheL 

What he might have said there is no gcetf* 1 
ling — iiay, ioi Yaa e«2lfi(&.^ «ixi^ ^ox >afex^ raa.^^^ \ 
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ettcr not e fen to speculate on it ; but ere he 
ould reply, another speaker joined in the coUo- 
[uy, saying— 

" Good morning, Mr. Cashel. Pray don't 
brget, when the lesson is over, that we are 
raiting breakfast." So saying, and with a 
augh of saucy raillery. Miss Kennyfeck passed 
iown the stairs, not remaining to hear his an- 
jwer. 

" Oh, Mr. Cashel," exclauned Olivia, with a 
:one half reproachfiil — ^halT shy, "we shall be 
scolded — at least, I shall," added she. *' It is 
the unforgivable offense in this house to be late 
it breakfast." 

Cashel would very willingly have risked all 
the consequences of delay for a few minutes 
longer of their interview, but already she had 
tripped on down stairs, and with such speed as 
to enter the breakfast-parlor a few seconds be- 
fore him. Roland was welcomed by the family 
without the slightest shade of dissatisfaction at 
his late appearance. Cordial greetings, and 
friendly inquiries as to how he had rested, pour- 
ing in on every side. 

" What's to be done with Mr. Cashel to-day? 
I hope he is not to be teased by business people 
and red-tapery," said Mrs. Kennyfeck to her 
husband. 

"I am afraid," said the silky attorney — "I 
am very much afraid, I must trespass on his 
kindness to accompany me to the Master's ofr 
fice, there are some little matters which will 
not wait. 

" Oh, they must," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, per- 
emptorily. "Who is the Master — ^Liddard — 
isn't it? Well, tell him to put it off: Mr. 
Cashel must really have a little peace and quiet- 
ness after all his fatigues." 

"It will only take an hour at most, Mrs. 
Kennyfeck," remonstrated her submissive mate. 

" Well, that is nothmg," cried Cashel. " I'm 
not in the least tired, and the day is long enough 
for every thing." 

" Then we have a little afiair which we can 
mumage at home here, about the mcntgages. I 
told you — " 

"I believe you did," replied Cashel, laugh- 
ing ; " but I don't remember a word of iu It's 
about paying some money, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, it's the redemption of two very heavy 
claims," exclaimed Kennyfeck, perfectly shocked 
*t the indifference displayed by the young man 
—"claims for which we are paying five and a 
to per cent." 

"And it would be better to clear them off?" 
^ Cashel, assuming a show of interest in the 
matter he was far from feeling. 

" Of course it would. There is a very large 
•ttm laying to your credit at Falkner's, for which 
l^Ki receive only three per cent." 

"Don't you perceive how tiresome you are, 
**r Mr. Kennyfeck?" said his wife. "Mr. 
^uhel 18 bored to death with all this." 

''Oh, no ! not in the least, madam. It ought 
to interMf me ixmnenselyj aad ao all these things 
•^/^jmr; tot / was Jiut thinking at what 



hour that fellow we met on the packet was to 
show us those horses he spoke of?" 

" At four," said Mr. Kennyfeck, with a half 
sigh of resignation; "but you'll have ample 
time for that. I shall only ask you to attend 
at the judge's chambers after our consulta- 
tion." 

" Well, you are really intolerable !" cried his 
wife. " Why can not you and Jones, and the 
rest of you, do all this tiresome nonsense, and 
leave Mr. Cashel to us ? I want to bring him 
out to visit two or three people ; and the girls 
have been planning a canter in the park." 

"The canter, by all means," said Cashel. 
" I'm sure, my dear Mr. Kennyfeck, you'll do 
every thing far better without me. I have no' 
he&d for any thing like business ; and so pray, 
let me accompany the riding party." 

" The attendance at the Master's is peremp- 
tory," sighed the attorney ; " there is no defer- 
ring that; and as to the mortgages, the funds 
are falling every hour. I should seriously ad- 
vise selling out at once." 

" Well, sell out, in Heaven's name. Do all, 
and any thing you like, and I promise my most 
unqualified satisfaction at the result." 

"There, now," interposed Mrs. Kennjrfeck, 
authoritatively; "don't worry any more, you 
see how tiresome you are !" 

And poor Mr. Kennyfeck seemed to see and 
feel it, too ; for he hung his head, and sipped his 
tea in silence. 

" To-day we dine all alone, Mr. Cashel," said 
Mrs. Kennyfeck ; " but to-morrow I will try to 
show you some of the Dublin notorieties; at 
least, such as are to be had in the season. On 
Friday we plan a little country-party into Wick- 
low ; and I have promised to keep Saturday free 
if the Blackenburgs want us." 

" What shall we say, then, about Tubber-beg, 
Mr. Cashel?" said Kennyfeck, withdrawing hin: 
into a window-recess. " We ought to give the 
answer at once." 

" Faith I I forget all about it," said Cashel. 
"Is that the fishery you told me of?" 

"Oh, no!" sighed the disconsolate man of 
law. " It's the farm on the terminable lease, 
at present held by Hugh Corrigan ; he asks for 
a renewal." 

" Well, let him have it," said Cashel, bluntly, 
while his eyes were turned toward the fire, 
where the two sisters, with arms entwined, 
stood in the most graceful of attitudes. 

"Yes, but have you considered the matter 
maturely?" rejoined Kennyfeck, laying his hand 
on Cashel's arm. " Have you taken into ac- 
count that he .only pays eight and sevenpence 
per acre — the Irish acre, too; and that a con- 
siderable part of that land adjoining the Soat 
Quay is let, as building plots, for two and six- 
pence a foot ?" 

" A devilish pretty foot it is, too," munjyrsred 
Cashel, musingly. 

"Eh I whaxV ft«\«Bii<e<^'\Lcto^^ 
if aciystifiod at t!iua -cesigoia^. 
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joined the young man, rtxidening. and endeavor- 
ing to appear deeply interested. '' I quite co- 
incide with your views, sir." 

Kennyfeck seemed surprised at this, for he 
had not, to his knowledge, ventured on any 
opinion. 

"Perhaps," said he, taking breath for a last 
effort, " if you'd kindly look at the map of the 
estate, and just see where this farm trenches on 
your own limits, you could judge better about 
the propriety of the renewal." 

" Oh, with pleasure ! " exclaimed Cashel, 
while he suffered himself to be led into the 
study, his face exhibiting very indifferent signs 
of satisfaction. 

"Shall we assist in the consultation, Mr. 
Cashel ?" said Mrs. Kennyfeck, smiling in reply 
to his reluctatii lock at leaving. 

" Oh, by nil nioar.s !" cried he, enthusiastical- 
ly ; " do come, and give me yoi;v advice. Pray, 
come." 

" Come, girls," said the mother, *' although I 
perceive 3Ir. Kennyfeck is terribly shocked at 
the bare thought of oui* iutnision; but be of 
good courage, we only accompfuiy Mr. Cashel 
to save him from any long imprisonment." And 
so, she moved majestically forward, hei- daugh- 
ters following her. 

An alchemist would probably have re.*eived 
company in his laboratory, or a hermit admitted 
a jovial party in his cell, with less of constraint 
and dissatisfaction than did jMr. Kennyfeck wotch 
the* approach of his wife and daughters to the 
panctum of his studv. 

Save at rare intervals, when a disconsolate 
widow had come to resolve a question cf ad- 
ministration, or a no less forlorn damsel had 
entered to consult upon an action for "breach 
of promise," St. Kevin himself had never been 
less exposed to female intervention. It needed, 
then, all his reverence and fear of Mrs. Kenny- 
feck to sustain the shock to his feelings, as he 
saw her seat herself in his office chair, and look 
around with the air of command that he alone 
used to exhibit in these regions. . 

" Now for this map, Mr. Kennyfeck, and let 
us hear the question for waich this Privy Cor.n- 
cil has been convened." 

" This is the map," said Mr. Kennyfeck, nn- 
folding a large scroll, " and I believe a single 
glaace will enable Mr. Cashel to pwceive that 
some little deliberation would be advisable be- 
fore continuing in possession a tenant whose 
holding completely destroys the best feature of 
the demesne. This red line here is your boun- 
dary toward the Limerick road; here, stands 
the house, which, from the fir?,t wns a great 
mistake. It is buiit in a hollow without a pex- 
ticle of view. Whereas had it been placed here, 
where this cross is marked, the prospect would 
have extended over the whole of Scariff Bay, 
and by the west, down to Killaloe." 

" Well, what*s to prevent our building it there 

^et ?" interrupted Cashel. " I think it would 

be rare fan building a, hoose, at least if I may 

jadge from all the amasement IVe had in con- 



structing on6 c»f Vbses and buflklo hides, in the 
prairies." 

Mrs. Kennyfeck and her eldest daughter 
smiled their blandest approbation, while Olivia 
murmured in her sister's ear. '* Oh. deai, /.e 
is so very natural, isn't he ?" 

''' That will bo a point for ultexior -^onsideih- 
tion," said Mr. Kennyfeck, who saw the iii^ger 
of at all wanderifig from the topic in b&rd. 
" Give me your attention now for one moment, 
Mr. Cashel. Another inconvenience h. ^hi 
situation of the present house is, that j. sta^ub 
scarcely a thousand yards firom this red uij 
yellow line here." 

" Well, what is' thai ?" inquired Cashel^ w'ao 
already began to feel interested in the Iccali' 
ties. 

*' This — and pray observe it well, sis — this 
red and yellow line, inclosing a tract, which 
borders on the Shannon, and runs, as you may 
remark, into the very heart of the demesne, this 
is Tubber-beg, the farm in question; not only 
incroaching upon your liinits, but actually 
cutting you off from the river, at least, your 
access is limited to a very circuitous road, and 
which opens upon' a very shallow part oif the 
stream." 

" And who or what is this tenant ?" asked 
Cashel. 

" His name is Corrigan, a gentleman by 
birth, but of a very limited fortune ; he is nov 
an old man, upward of seventy, I understand." 

"And how came it that he ever obtained 
possession of a tract so circumstanced, ntiiriug, 
as you most justly observe, the wbole charaeur 
of the demejine ?" 

"That would be a long story, sir — enoagh, 
if I mention that his ancestors were the inci^ul 
owners of the entire estate, which was lost h' 
an act of confiscation hi the year loriy-A^e; 
some extenuating circumstance, ho*7C'rr, /*• 
duced the govermaeiit to confer uim a yow;f|9" 
brcuich of the familv a lee^se of 'Jois suiiJl Iriat 
called Tubber-beg, ro distinguish it f^irm Tuo- 
ber-more, the larger portion, and this lease i'. is 
whose expiration, in a few years, ix.dr.cei »h6 
present query." 

" Hos Mr. Corrigan children ?" 

"No; his only child, a daughter, is deair 
but a grand-daughter lives new wicCi *-ie oW 
man." 

*' Then, what is it he askr? Is it a renewal 
of the lease, on the former terms ?" 

" Why, not precisely. I believe he would be 
willing to pay more." 

*' That's not what J nean," repL'ed Cashel, 
reddening, " I ask what tarras as to time he 
seeks for. Would it content him to have the 
land for his own life ?" 

" Mr. Kennyfeck, you are really very culpable 
to leE.ve Mr. Cashel to the decision of mat' 
ters of this kind — ^matters in which his kindling 
of heart and inexperience will always betrsj 
hhn into a forgetfulness of his own interest 
Wliat has Kr. Cajshel to think about this ^ 
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ighter, or his grand-daughter ; here is 
question of a farm, which actually 
i demesne worthless, and which by a 
)iece of good fortune is in Mr. Cashel's 
secure." 

is a very correct view, doubtless," 
leek husband, submissively, "but we 

remember — " 

Eive nothing to remember," interrupted 
inyfeck, stoutly ; " nothing, save his 
who, as I have observed, is of too 
a nature to be trusted with such mat- 

rt- no other farm — have we nothing on 
rty he'd like as well as this ?" asked 

not. The attachment to a place in- 
r centuries by his ancestry — " 
s fiddle-stick," struck in Mrs. Kenny- 
wo and sixpence an acre difference 
all the necessary compensation. Mr. 
c, how can you trifle in this manner, 

see how it will injure the demesne?" 
ain it utterly 1" exclaimed Miss Ken- 

ipletely cuts off the beautiful river and 

• islands," said Olivia. 

does," said Cashel, musing. 

ider are they wooded ? I declare I 

By are. Papa, are these little scrubby 

ant to represent trees?" 

and chestnut-trees," responded Mr. 
c, gravely, 
ow I should love a cottage on that 

real Swiss cottage, v<dth its carved 
and deep-eved roof. Who owns these 
slands ?" 

Cashel, my dear," said papa, still bent 
ling the map. 
indeed !" cried Roland, in an ecstasy; 

1 shall have your wish. Miss Kenny- 
iromise you the prettiest Swiss cottage 
own taste can devise." 

ear, oh, pray forgive me." 
Ir.. Roland Cashel, don't think of such 
Olivia was merely speaking at ran- 
►w silly, child, you are to talk that 

Yj mamma, I had not the slightest 
—I wouldn't for the world have said 
if I thought—" 

urse not, dear, but pray be guarded, 
own I never did hear you make a 
the kind before ; but you see, Mr. 
)u have really made us forget that wo 
igers but yesterday, and you are paying 
:y of your own exceeding kindness, 
len, I beseech you, this first trans- 



l assuredly keep my promise, madam," 
j1, proudly ; " and I have only to hope 
lyfeck will not ofiend me by declining 
umble a present. Now, sir, for our 
end Mr. Corrigan." 
BLst, a great deal too fast, Jove," whis- 



and who, to the credit of her tact and ingenuity, 
be it spoken, only gave the most heaveidy smUe 
in reply. 

"I really am puzzled, sir, what advice to 
give," said the attorney, musing. 

"I have no difficulties of this sentimental 
kind," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, with a glance of 
profound depreciation toward her husband ; 
" and I beg Mr. Cashel to remember, that the 
opportunity now offered will possibly never 
occur again. If the old man is to retain his 
farm, of course Mr. Cashel would not think of 
building a new mansion, which must be ill cir- 
cumstanced, from what I can hear of the pre- 
sent house. It is equally certain that he would 
not reside in that." 

"Is it so very bad?" asked Cashel, smiling. 

"It was ill planned originally, added to in, 
if possible, worse taste, and then suff*ered to fall 
into ruin. It is now something more than 
eighty years since it saw any other inhabitant 
than a care*taker." 

" Well, the picture is certainly not seductive 
I rather opine, that the best thing we can do 
is to throw this old rumbling concern down, at 
all events ; and now once more — what shall we 
do with Mr. Corrigan ?" 

"I should advise you not giving any reply 
before you visit the property yourself. All 
business matters will be completed here, I trust, 
by Saturday. What, then, if we go over on 
Monday to Tubber-more ?" 

" Agreed. I have a kind of anxiety to look 
at the place ; indeed, a mere glance would de- 
cide me if I ever care to return to it again." 

" Then, I perceive, our counsel is of no avail 
here," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, rising, with a very 
ill-concealed chagrin. 

" Nay, madam, don't say so. You never got 
so far as to give it," cried Cashel. 

" Oh, yes, you forget that I said it would be 
absurd to hesitate about resuming possession." 

"Unquestionably," echoed Miss Kennyfeck. 
" It is merely to indulge an old man's caprice 
at the cost of vour own comfort and conven- 
ience." 

" But he may cling to the spot, sister dear," 
said Olivia, in an accent only loud enough to be 
audible by Cashel. 

"You are right," said Roland in her ear, 
with a look that spoke his approval far more 
eloquently. 

Although Miss Kennyfeck had heard nothing 
that passed, her quickness detected the looks of 
intelligence that were so speedily interchanged, 
and as she left the room, she took occasion tc 
whisper, "Do take advice, dear; there is nt 
keeping up a pace like that." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Bravo, Toro ! 
As it chanced that many oC Mx. K«cisc<jC<^V^ 
clients "were 'wesX.etti. ^«oJ(\«roRfa..^ '^Xip^^ \»^«s. 
elder sister in the ear of the youn^er^ \ have an uxie(\uiNOQ«l \Aiii\ftTkie^ \o ^ laaS^Rss^ 
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reiaiing to horse-flesh, his stable was not less 
choicely furnished than his cellar *, for — besides 
being always able to command the shrewdest 
judgments when he decided to make a pur- 
chase — ^many an outstanding balance of long 
duration ; many a debt, significantly penciled 
"doubtful" or "bad," in his note-book, was 
cleared off by some tall, sinewy steeple-chaser 
from Galway, or some redoubted performer 
with the " Blazers." 

So well known was this fact, that several 
needed no other standard of a neighbor's cir- 
cumstances, than whether he had contributed 
or not to the Eennyfeck stud. This brief ex- 
planation we have been induced to make, to 
account for the sporting character of a stable 
whose proprietor never was once seen in the 
saddle. Far otherwise the ladies of the house ; 
the mother and daughters, but in particular the 
elder, rode with all the native grace of Galway ; 
and as they were invariably well mounted, and 
their grooms the smartest and best appointed, 
their "turn-out" was the admiration of the 
capital. 

It was in vain that the English officials at 
the Castle, whose superlative tastes were wont 
to overshadow mere Irish pretension, endeavor- 
ed to compete with these noted equestrians. 
Secretaries' wives and chamberlains' daughters, 
however they might domineer in other matters, 
were here, at least, surpassed, and it was a 
conceded fact, that the Kennyfecks rode better, 
dressed better, and looked better on horseback, 
than any other girls in the country. If all the 
critics as to horsemanship pronounced the elder 
unequivocally the superior rider, mere admirers 
of gracefulness preferred the younger sister, 
who, less courageous and self-possessed, invest- 
ed her skill with a certain character of timidity 
that increased the interest her appearance 
excited. 

They never rode out without an immense 
cortege of followers, every well-looking and 
well-mounted man about town deeming it his 
devoir to join this party, just as the box of the 
reigning belle at the Opera is besieged by 
assiduous visitors. The very being seen in this 
train was a kind of brevet-promotion in fashion- 
able esteem, to which each newly-arrived cornet 
aspired, and thus the party usually presented a 
group of brilliant uniforms and dancing plumes, 
that rivaled in brilliancy, and far excelled in 
amusement, the staff of the Viceroy himself. 

It would be unfair to suppose, that, with all 
their natural innocence and artlessness, they 
were entirely ignorant of the sway they thus 
exercised ; indeed, such a degree of modesty 
would have trenched upon the incredulous, for 
how could they doubt what commanders of the 
forces and deputy assistant adjutants assured 
them ? still less question the veracity of a prince 
royal, who positively asserted that they " rode 
better than Quentin's daughter." 

It was thus a source of no small excitement 

among the mounted loungers of the capital, 

trhen the Kemijr/scks issued forth on horseback, 



and not, as usual, making the tour of the 
" Square" to collect their forces, they rode at 
once down Grafton-street, accompanied by a 
single cavalier. 

"Who have the Kennyfeck girls got xnih 
them?" said a thin-waisted looking aid-de- 
camp to a lanky well-whiskered fellow i& t 
dragoon undress, at the Ca8|le gate. 

" He is new to me — never saw him before.— 
I say, Lucas, who is that tall fellow on Kenny- 
feck's brown horse— do you know him?" 

" Don't know, can't say," drawled out a very 
diminutive hussar cornet. 

" He has a look of Merrington," said another, 
joining the party. 

"Not a bit of it, he's much largor. 1 
shouldn't wonder, if he's one of the Esterhazys, 
they've caught. There is one of them ova 
here — a Paul or a Nicholas, of the younger 
branch ; — ^but here's Linton, he'll tell us, if any 
man can." 

This speech was addressed to a very dapper, 
well-dressed man of about thirty, mounted on a 
small thorough-bred pony, whose splashed and 
heaving flanks bespoke a hasty ride. 

" I say, Tom, you met the Kennyfecks, who 
was that with them?" 

" Don't you know him, my lord ?" said a 
sharp ringing voice, "that's our newly-arrived 
millionaire — Roland Cashel, our Tipperary 
CrcDsus ; — ^the man with I won't say how many 
hundred thousands a year, and millions in bank 
besides." 

"The devil it is — a good-looking fellow, 
too." 

" Spooney, I should say," drawled out the 
hussar, caressing his mustache. 

" One needn't be as smart a fellow as yoo, 
Wheeler, with forty thousand a-year," said 
Linton with a sly glance at the others. 

" You don't suppose, Tom," said the former 
speaker, " that the Kennyfecks have any desigof 
in that quarter— egad 1 that would be rath«r 
aspiring, eh?" 

" Very unwise in us to permit it, my lord," 
said Linton, in a low tone. "That's a diali 
will bear carving, and let every one have his 
share." 

My lord laughed, with a low cunning laugh, 
at the suggestion, and nodded an easy assent 

Meanwhile, the Kennyfecks rode slowly oo, 
and crossing Essex Bridge, continued their way 
at a foot pace toward the park, passing to 
front of the Four Courts, where a very large 
knot of idlers uncovered their heads in polite 
salutation as they went. 

" That's Kennyfeck's newly-discovered cli» 
ent," cried one, " a great card, if they can only 
secure him for one of the girls." 

" I say did you remark how the eldest had 
him engaged, she never noticed any of us ?" 

" I Imck Olivia," said another, " she's a quiet 
one, but devilish sly for all that." 

"Depend upon it," interposed ai. oldflT 

speaker, " the fellow is up to all that sort d 

\ tlwng." i* ., 
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" Jon(3S met him at dumer yesterday at 
Cennyfeck^s, and says he & a regular soft one, 
nd if the girls don't run an opposition to each 
ither, one is sure to win." 

" Why not toss up for him, then, thftt would 
)e fairer." * h 

" Ay, and more sisterly, too," said the elder 
speaker. ^' Jones would be glad to claim ine 
beaten horse." 

" Jones, indeed — ^I can tell you they detest 
Jones," said a young fellow. 

"They told you so, eh, Hammond?" said 
another, while a very hearty laugh at the dis- 
comfited youth broke from the remainder. 

And now to follow our mounted friends, who, 
having reached the park, continued still at a 
'Walking pace, to threiad the grassy paths, that 
led through that pleasant tract ; now, hid amid 
the shade of ancient thorn trees, now, gaining 
the open expanse of plain, with its bold back-, 
ground of blue mountains. 

From the evident attention bestowed by the 
two sisters, it was clear that Cashel was narra- 
ting something of interest, for he spoke of an 
«vent which had happened to himself in his 
prairie life ; and this alone, independent of all 
else, was enough to make the theme amusing. 

" Does this convey anj idea of a prairie, Mr. 
Cashel ?" said Miss Kennyfeck, as they emerged 
from a grove of beech trees and came upon the 
wide and stretching plain, so well known to 
Dabliners as the Fiftseik Acres, but which is, in 
reality, much greater in extent. " I have 
always fancied this great grassy expanse must 
be like a prairie." 

" About as like as yonder cattle to a herd of 
wild buffaloes," replied Roland, smiling. 

"Then what is a prairie 'like ? Do tell us," 
said Olivia, eagerly. 

" I can scarcely do so, nor if I were a painter 
do I suppose that I could make a picture of one, 
becaiise it is less the presence than the tota^ 
absence of all features of landscape that con- 
stitute the wild and lonely solitude of a prairie. 
But fancy a great plain — ^gently — ^very gently 
undulating — ^not a tree, not a shrub, not a 
stream to break the dreary uniformity — seme- 
mes, but even that rarely, a little muddy pond 
of rain water, stagnant and yellow, is met with, 
but only seen soon after heavy showers, for the 
'jot sun rapidly absorbs it. The only vegetation, 
4 short yellowed burnt up grass — ^not a wild 
flower or a daisy, if you traveled hundreds of 
Hundreds of miles. On you go, days and days, 
^nt the scene never changes. Large cloud 
shadows rest upon the barren expanse, and 
Q^ove slowly and sluggishly away, or sometimes 
^ sharp and pelting shower is borne along, 
^versing hundreds of miles in its course, but 
these are the only traits of motion in the death- 
•i^o stillness. At last, perhaps after weeks of 
^randering, you descry, a long way off, some 
^k objects dotting the surface, these are buffa- 
^; or, at sunset when the thin atmosphere 
Hakes every thin^ sharp and distinct, some 
'kek speotnU shapes seem to glide between 



you and the red twilight, these are Indian 
hunters, seen miles off, and by some strange 
law of nature they are presented to the vision 
when far, far beyond the range of sight. Such 
strange apparitions, the consequence of refrac 
tion, have led to the most absurd superstitions, 
and all the stories the Germans tell you of their 
wild huntsmen are nothing to the tales every 
trapper can recount of war parties seen in the 
air, and tribes of red men in pursuit of deer and 
buffaloes, through the clear sky of an autumn 
evening." 

*' And have you yourself met with these wild 
children of the desert?" said Olivia j "have 
you ever been among them ?" 

" Somewhat longer than I fancied," replied 
Roland, smiling. " I was a prisoner once with 
the Camanches." 

" Oh, let us hear all about it — ^how did it 
happen ?" cried both together. 

"It happened absurdly enough, at least you 
will say so, when I tell you j but to a prairie- 
hunter the adventure would seem nothing 
singular. It chanced that some years ago I 
made one of a hunting party into the Rocky 
Mountains, and finally as far as Pueblo Santo, 
the last station before entering the hunting- 
grounds of the Camanches, a very fierce tribe, 
and one with whom all the American traders 
have failed to establish any relations of friend- 
ship or commerce. They care nothing for the 
inventions of civilization, and, unlike all other 
Indians prefer their own bows and arrows to 
fire-arms. ^„^ 

"We had been now four days within their n,^^ 
boundary, and yet never met one of the tribe. 
Some, averred that they always learned by the 
scouts whenever any invasion took place, and 
retired till they were in sufficient force to pour 
down and crush the intruders. Others, who 
proved better informed, said that they were 
hunting in a remote tract, several days' journey 
distant. We were doubly disappointed, for be- 
sides not seeing the Camanches, for which we 
had a great curiosity, we did not discover any 
game. The two or three trails we followed led 
to nothing, nor could a hoof-track be seen for 
miles and miles of prairie. In this state of dis- 
comfiture, we were sitting one evening aroimd 
our fires and debating with ourselves whether 
to turn back or go on, when, the dispute wax- 
ing warm between those of different opinions, I, 
who hated all disagreements of the kind, slipped 
quietly away, and throwing the bridle on my 
horse, I set out for a solitary ramble over the 
prairie. 

"I have the whole scene before me this 
instant, the solemn desolation of that drear}' 
track ! for scarcely had I gone a mile over 
what seemed a perfectly level plain, when the 
swelling inequalities of the ground shut out the 
watch-fires of my companions, and, now, there 
was nothing to be seen but the vast expanse of 
land and sky, each colored witk \.\i<& ^»xcv^ ^x^ 
leaden tint oC coixmxg ^^^•^ iio V<atvLwv ^^^s^ 
visible,, not a star a^^axo^ ««Ai^ SaiVJckft ^v^\. ^^ 
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tliis gray monotony, a stillness prevailed that 
smote the heart with something more appalling' 
than mere fear. No storm that ever I listened 
to at sea, not the loudest thunder that ever 
ertished, or the heaviest sea that ever broke 
upon a leeward shore at midnight, ever chilled 
my blbod like that terrible stillness. I thought 
that the dreadful roll of an avalanche, or the 
heairing ground swell of an earthquake, had 
been easier to bear. I believe I actually prayed 
for something like sound to relieve the horrible 
tension of my nerves, when, just as if my wish 
was heard, a low booming sound, like the sea 
within a rocky cavern, came borne along on the 
night wind. Then it lulled again, and after a 
time grew louder. This happened two or 
three times, so that, half suspecting some self- 
delusion, I stopped my ears, and then, on remov- 
ing my hands, I heard the noise increasing till 
it swelled into one dull roaring sound, that made 
the very air vibrate. I thought it must be an 
eanhquake, of which it is said many occur in 
these regions, but, from the dreary uniformity, 
leave no trace behind. 

" I resolved to regain my companions at once j 
danger is always easier to confront in company, 
and so I turned my horse's head to go back. 
The noise was now deafening, and so stunniiig 
that the very ground seemed to give it forth. 
My poor horse became terrified, his flanks 
heaved, and he labored in his stride as if over- 
come by fatigue. This again induced me to 
suspect an earthquake, for I knew by what 
singular instinc4;s animals are apprised of its 
approach. 1, therefore, gtve him the spur, and 
urged him on with every effort, when suddenly 
he made a tremendous bound to one side, and 
set off with the speed of a racer. Stretched to 
his fullest stride, I was perfectly powerless to 
restrain him ; meanwhile, the loud thundering 
sounds filled the entire air — more deafening 
than the greatest artillery ; the crashing uproar 
smote my ears, and made my brain ring with 
the vibration, and then suddenly the whole plain 
grew dark behind and at either side of me ; the 
shadow swe]>t on and on, nearer and nearer, as 
the sounds increased, till the black surface 
seemed, as it were, about to close around me ; 
and now I perceived that the great prairie, far 
as my eyes could stretch, was covered by a 
herd of wild buffaloes : struck by some sudden 
terror, they had taken what is called *the 
«tampedo,' and set out at full speed. In an 
instant they were around me on every side — a 
great moving sea of dark-backed monsters, 
roaring in terrible uproar, and tossing tleir 
savage heads wildly to and fro, in all the 
paroxysm of terror. To return, or even to 
extricate myself was impossible ; the dnpso 
mass pressed like a wall at either side of me, 
Rxid I was borne along in the midst of the heav- 
ing herd, without the slightest hope of rescue. 
I can not — ^you would not a.sk me, if even I 
lim)^ — reca)} the terrors of that dreadful night, 
t^Uiob in its dark hours compassed the agonies 
•< rears. Until the moon got up, I hoped tha' 



the herd might pass on, and at last leave ma 
at liberty behind ; but when she rose, and I 
looked back, I saw the dark sea of hides, as if 
covering the whole wide prairie, while the deep 
thundei^from afar mingled with the louder 
bellowii^ of the herd around me. 

"I suppose my reeling brain became mad. 
dened by the excitement; for even yet, whei 
by any accident I suffer slight illness, terribie 
fancies of that dreadful scene come back ; and 
I have been told that, in my wild cries and 
shouts, I seem encouraging and urging on the 
infuriate herd, and by my gestures appearing 
to control and direct their headlong course. 
Had it been possible, I believe I should have 
thrown myself to the earth and sought death at 
once, even in this dregful form, than live to 
die the thousand deaths of agony that night in- 
flicted ; but this could not be, and so, as day 
broke, I was still carried on, not, indeed, with 
the some speed as before; weariness weighed 
on the vast moving mass, but the pressure of 
those behind still drove them onward. I 
thought the long hours of darkness were terri- 
ble ; and the appalling gloom of night added 
tortures to my sufferings ; but the glare of day- 
light, the burning sun, and the cloads of dust, 
were still worse. I remember, too, when ex- 
haustion had nearly spent my last frail energy, 
and when my powerless hands, letting fall the 
bridle, dropped heavily to my side, that the herd 
suddenly halted — ^halted, as if arrested by some 
gigantic hand ; and then the pressure became 
so dreadful that my bones seemed^almost burst- 
ing fr(»m my flesh, and I screamed aloud in my 
agony. After this, I remember little else. The 
other events of that terrible ride, are like the 
shadowy specters of a magic laiitem; yague 
memories of sufierings, pangs that even yet 
chill my blood, steal over me, but unconnected 
and incoherent, so that when, as I afterward 
heard, the herd dashed into the Camanche en- 
campment, I have no recollection of any thing, 
except the terror-struck faces of the red men, 
as they bent before me, and seemed to worship 
me as a deity. Yes, this terrible tribe, who 
had scarcely ever been known to spare a white 
man, not only did not injure, but they treated 
me \/i..h the tenderest care and attention. A 
tjiiigul^ incident had favored me : one of the 
wise men had foretold some days before that a 
herd of wild buffaloes, sent by their god, Ana- 
donga, would speedily appear, and rescue the 
tribe from the horrors of impending starvation. 
The prediction was possibly based upon some 
optical delusion, like that I have mentfoned. 
Whatever its origin, the accomplishment viras 
hailed with ecstasy ; and I myself, a poor, al- 
most dying creature, stained with blood, crushed 
and speeahless, was regarded as their deliverer 
v&d presarver." 

'* Hriw long did you remain among them ?" 
cried Mi:s Kennyfeck. 

* And how did you escape ?" asked Olivia. 

*^ "Wet ft t\iey a\wa."Ys ^c^^iVj kind?" 

^' "A" ere yo\i sotrj \.o\&vi^ ^'waT'' '^^t^ ^ 
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lesdons rapidly poured in, ere Cashel could 
ply to any one of them. 

^'I have often heard,'^ said Miss Kennyfeck, 
that the greater mental ability of the white 
an is certain to secure him an ascendency over 
e minds of savage tribes, and that, if he be 
>ared at first, he is sore in the end to become 
leir chief." 

" I believe they actually worship any display 

* intelligence above their own," said Olivia. 
"These are exaggerated accounts," said 

ashel, smiling. " Marriage is among savage 
» among civilized nations, a great stepping- 
x>ne to eminence. When a white man is allied 
dth a princess — " 

" Oh, ho^ shocking !" cried both together. 
I'm sure no person, any thing akin to a gen- 
fiman could dream of such a thing," said Miss 
lennyfeok. 

"It happens now and then, notvnthstanding," 
sud Cashel, with a most provoking gravity. 

While the sisters would have been well pleased 
a4 CashePs personal revelations continued on 
lis theme, they did not venture to explore so 
angerous a path, and were both silent. Roland, 
30, appeared buried in some recollection of the 
Ast, for he rode on for some time without 
peaking — a pre-occupation on his part which 
Bemed in no wise agreeable to his. fair com- 
anioDs. 

"There are the MacFarlines, Livy," said 
& Kennyfeck ; " and Linton, and Lord 
'harles, and the rest of them. I declare, I 
elieve they see us, and are coming this way." 

" What a bore ! Is there no means of escape ? 
^. Cashel, pray invent one." 

" I beg pardon. What was it you said ? I 
ave been dreaming for the last three minutes." 

"Pleasant dreams I'm certain they were," 
ud Miss Kennyfeck, with a very significant 
"JMle ; '* evoked, doubtless, by some little mem- 
fy of your life among the Camanches." 

Cashel started and grew red, while his aston- 
'Went rendered him speechless. 

"Here they come, how prvwoking," exclaimed 
•ivy. 

" Who are coming ?" 

"Some friends of ours, who, strange to say, 
^ve the misfortune to be peculiarly disagreeable 

* my sister Livy to-day, although I have cer- 
unly seen Lord Cheirles contrive to make his 
i^nipany less distasteful at other times." 

" Oh, my dear Caroline, you know perfectly 
'ell — ^" broke in Olivia, with a tone of urifeigned 
Jproach. 

"Let us ride for it, then," said Miss Kenny- 
'ck,' without permitting her to finish. " Now, 
^' Cashel, a canter — a gallop, if you will." 

"Quite ready," said Cashel, his animation at 
^ returning at the bare mention, and away 
**y set, down a gentle slope with wooded sides, 
^0) they gained another grassy plain, skirted 
^ trees, at the end of which a small piotur- 
*9Qe cottage stood, the residence of a ranger ; 
<k*uiig this, they arrived at a thick wood, and 
iMi sht{*-ketied their pace, as all pursuit ought 



De deemed fruitless. This portion of the park, 
unlike the rest, seemed devoted to various ex- 
periments in agriculture and gardening. Here 
were little inclosed plots of Indian corn and 
Swedish turnips ; here small plantations of frui* 
trees. Each succeeding secretary seemed to 
have left behind him some trace of his own 
favorite system for the improvement of Ireland, 
and one might recall the names of long departed 
officials in little experimental specimens of drain- 
age, or fencing; or driU culture, around. Li.4S 
interested by these patchwork devices, Cashel 
stood gazing on a beautiful white bull, who 
grazed in a little paddock carefully fenced by a 
strong oak paling. Although of a small breed, 
he was a perfect specimen of strength and 
proportion, his massive and muscular neck and 
powerful loins, contrasting with the lanky and 
tendonous form of the wild animal of the prai- 
ries. 

The girls had not remarked that Roland, 
beckoning to his servant, dispatched him at full 
speed on an errand, for each was loitering about, 
amusing themselves with some object of the 
scene. 

*' What has fascinated you, yonder ? " said 
Miss Kennyfeck, riding to where Roland still 
stood in wondering admiration at the noble 
animal. 

" The handsomest bull I ever saw," cried he, 
in aU the. ecstasy of a *' Torero ; " " whoever 
beheld such a magnificent fellow ! Mark the 
breadth of his chest, and the immense fore-arm. 
See how he lashes his tail about. .No need of 
Bandilleros to rouse your temper." 

" Is there no danger of the creature springing 
over the paling ?" said Olivia, drawing clo^Bi to 
Cashel, and looking a^ him with a most trustM 
dependence. 

Alas for Roland's gallantry, he answered the 
words and not the glance .that accompanied 
them. 

" No J he'd never think of it, if not excited to 
some excess of passion. I'd not answer for his 
patience or our safety either, if really provoked. 
See ! is not that glorious !" This burst of en- 
thusiasm was called forth by the bull, seized 
with some sudden caprice, taking a circuit of 
the paddock at full speed, his head now raised 
majestically aloft, and, now, bent to the ground ; 
he snatched some tufts of his grass as he went, 
and flung them from hftn in wild sport. 

" Bravo, toro !" cried Cashel in all the ex- 
citement of delight and admiration. " Vita el 
toro !" shouted he, " not a * Corrida' of the old 
world or the new ever saw a braver beast." 

Whether in compliance with his humor, or 
that she really caught up the enthusiasm from 
Cashel, Miss Kennyfeck joined in all his admijra- 
tion, and seemed to watch the playful pranks of 
the great animal with delight. 

" How you would enjoy a real * toro machia,' " 
said Cashel, as he turned toward her, and felt 
that she was far handsomer than he had evet 
believed beCoie. Iti'^eft^, ^"& V«v.^x^\nsA ^^<s^ 
of exercise, and X\» ?ttjj^Kcci\^ \st^\^^^^ ^^ V^^- 
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eves made her seem so without the additional 
charm derived from sympathy with his humor. 

^*I should delight in it," cried she, with en- 
tbiisiasm. '' Oh, if I could hut see one !" 

Ca.shcl drew nearer as she spoke, his dark and 

picroitig eyes fixed with a look of steadfeist ad- 

nsiruiion, when in a low half whisper he said, 

' Would you really like it? Have these wild 

and desperate games an attraction for you?" 

^' Oh, do not ask me," said she, in the same 
low voice. *' Why should I confess a wish for 
that which never can be." 

"How can you say that? Have not far 
greater, and less likely things happened to al- 
most all of us? Think of me, for instance. 
Traveling with the Gambusinos, a few months 
back, and now — ^now your companion here." 

If there was not a great deal in the mere 
words themselves, there was enough in the look 
of the speaker to make them deeply felt. How 
much further Cashel might have adventured, 
and with what additional speculations invested 
the future is not for us to say, for, just then, his 
groom rode up at speed, holding in his hand a 
great coil of rope to one end of which a small 
round ball of wood was fastened. 

"What is that for, Mr. Cashel?" inquired 
both the girls together, as they saw him adjust 
the coils lightly on his left arm and poise the 
ball in his right hand. 

"Can not you guess what it means?" said 
Roland, smiling. "Have you never heard of 
a lasso ?" 

" A lasso 1" exclaimed both in amazement. 
" You surely could never intend — " 

" You shall see," cried he, as he made three 
or four casts with the rope in the air, and caught 
up the loops again with astonishing dexterity. 
" Now only promise me not to be afraid, nor, 
if possible, let a cry escape, and I'll show you 
some rare sport. Just take your places here, 
the horses will stand perfectly quiet." Without 
waiting for a reply, he ordered the grooms to 
remain at either side of the young ladies, and 
then dismounting, he forced open the lock and 
lod his horse into the paddock. This done, he 
leisurely closed the gate and mounted, every 
motion being as free from haste and excitement, 
as if made upon the high road. As for the bull, 
at the noise of the gate on its hinges he Med up 
his head, but, as it were indififerent to the cause, 
he resumed his grazing attitude the moment after. 

Cashel' s first care seemed to be to reconnoiter 
the ground, for at a slow walk he traversed the 
8pd.je in various directions, carefully examining 
the footing, and watching for any accidental cir- 
cumstance that might vary the surface. He 
then rode up to the paling, where in unfeigned 
terror the two girls, sat silently following him 
iti every motion. 

"Now, remember," said he, smiling, "no 

fears, no terrors. If you were to m^e me 

neiTous, I should probably miss my cast, and 

the disgrace, not to speak of any thing else, 

jirould be dreadful. " 

^Oh! we'll behave very well," saJd Miss 
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Kenny feck, trying to assume a composure tth 
her pale cheek, and compressed lips verv lU 
corroborated. As for Olivia, too terriiied for 
words, she merely looked at him, while the tears 
rolled heavily do>^*n her cheeks. 

" Now, to see if my hand has not forgot its 
cunning 1" said Roland, as he pressed his horse's 
flanks, and pushed into a half-gallop, made i 
circuit around the bull. The scene was a pic- 
turesque as well as an exciting one. The mettle- 
some horse, on which the rider sat with consum- 
mate ease, in his right hand the loose coils of the 
lasso, with which, to accustom his horse, he flour- 
ished and shook round the head and ears of the 
animal as he went ; while, with head bent down, 
and the strong neck slightly retracted, the bull 
seemed to watch him as he passed, and, at 
length, slowly turning, continued to fix his eyes 
upon the daring intruder. Gradually narrowing 
his circle, Cashel was cautiously approaohiog 
within a suitable distance for the cast, when the 
bull, as it were losing patience, gave one short 
hoarse cry and made at him, so sudden (he 
spring, and so infuriate the action, that a scream, 
from both the sisters together, showed how nea> 
the danger must have appeared. Roland, bow- 
ever, had foreseen tiom. the attitude of the beast 
what was coming, and by a rapid wheel, escaped 
the charge, and passed close beside the creature's 
flank imharmcd. Twice or thrice the same 
mancBuvre occurred with the same result, and 
although the horse was terrified to that degree, 
that his sides were one sheet of foam, the con- 
trol of the rider was perfect, and his every ge^ 
ture bespoke ease and confidence. .-^. 

Suddenly the bull stopped, and retiring t9 
his haunches touched the paling, he seennd 
surve3ring the field, and contemplating anotlur 
and more successful mode of attack. The con- 
centrated passion of the creature^s attitude at 
this moment was very fine, as with red eyeballs^ 
and frothed lips he stood, slowly and in heavj 
strokes, lashing his flanks with his long tail. 

" Is he tired ?" said Miss Kennjfeck, as Cashel 
stood close to the paling, and breathed his horse, 
for what he foresaw might be a sharp encounter. 

"No! far from it," answered Roland, "the 
fellow has the cunning of an old ^ Corridor,' 
you'll soon see him attack." 

The words were not well uttered, when, with 
a low deep roeir, the bull bounded forward, not 
in a straight line, however, but zig-zagging from 
left to right, and right to left, as if with die in- 
tention of pinning the horseman into a comer. 
The terrific springs of the great beast, and his 
still more terrific cries, appeared to paralyze the 
horse, who stood immovable, nor was it till the 
savage animal had approached within a few 
yards of him, that at last he reared up straight, 
and then, as if overcome by terror, dashed off at 
speed, the bull following. 

The scene was now one of almost maddeniag'j 
excitement, for, although the speed of the hfj|M> : 
far exceeded that of his pursuer, the bulLl 
taking a small circle, was rapidly gaiiiiBg!v 
him, and, V>Qtoie ^\v& \)&ca^ ^^\»l Si ths li. J 
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was made, was actually almost side by side. 
Roland saw all his danger, he knew well that 
the slightest swerve, a ^' single mistake," would 
be fatal, but he had been trained to peril, and 
this was not the first time he had played for life 
and won. It was then just at the instant when 
the bull, narrowing his distance, was ready, by 
one bound, to drive his horns into the horse's 
flank, that the youth, suddenly reined up, and, 
throwing the horse nearly on his haunches, suf- 
fered his pursuer to shoot ahead. The same 
instant, at least so it seemed, he rose in his 
stirrups, and winding the rope three or four 
times above his head, hurled it forth. Away 
we&t the floating coils through the air, and with 
a sharp snap, they caught the animal's fore legs 
in their fast embrace. Maddened by the restraint, 
he plunged forward, but ere he gained the ground, 
a dexterous pull of t^e lasso jerked the legs back- 
ward, and the huge beast fell floundering to the 
darth. The stunning force seemed enough to 
have extinguished life, and he lay indeed motion- 
less for a few seconds, when, by a mighty efibrt, 
he strove to burst his bonds. Roland, mean- 
while, after a severe struggle to induce his horse 
^ approach, abandoning the eflbrt, sprung to 
•he ground, and by three or four adroit turns of 
iie lasso over the head and between the horns, 
'Ompletely fettered him, and at each fresh strug- 
gle passing new turns of the rope, he so bound 
iim that the ereature lay panting and power- 
^as, his qqivering sides and distended nostrils 
^t^eathing the deep rage that possessed him. 

"Ay 1 Mosquito mio." — The Tauridor's usual 
lame for a young bull. — "You were an easy 
ictory after all, though I 'believe with a little 
Buire practice of the game I should only get off* 
econd best." 

There was, if we must confess it, a certain 
ittle bit of boastftilness in the speech, the truth 
»eing, that the struggle though brief, had been 
• sharp one, and so Cashel's air and look be- 
pdce it, as he led his horse out of the paddock. 
It would be a somewhat nice point, happily, 
t is not requisite to decide it, whether Roland 
^as more flattered by the enthusiastic praise of 
he elder sister, or touched by the silent, but 
eloquent look with which Olivia received him. 

" What a splendid sight, what a noble achieve- 
ment I" said Miss Kennyfeck, " how I thank you 
ur thus giving me, as it were, a peep into Spain, 
Lad letting me feel the glorious enthusiasm a 
l«ed of heroism can inspire !" 

"Are you certain you are not hurt?" whis- 
kered Olivia ) "the creature's horns certainly 
rrazed you. Oh, dear 1 how terrible it was at 
»ne moment." 

" Are you going to leave him in his toils ?" 
•id -Miss Kennyfeck. 

"Oh, certainly," replied Cashel, laughing, 
'I oommit the pleasant office of liberating him 

other hands," and so saying, he carelessly 
Mooted his horse, while they pressed him with 

1 ^HBdred ^gpestions and inquiries about the late 
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will be current to-morrow,'* said Miss Kenny, 
feck, " about this affiiir. I'm certain the truth 
will be the last to ooze out. My groom says 
that the creature belongs to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, and if so, there virill be no end to the 
stories." 

Cashel did not seem as much impressed as 
the sisters expected at this announcement, rcr 
at all aware that he had been constructively af 
fronting the Vice-Majesty of the land, and so he 
chatted away in pleasant indifierence while 
they continued their ride toward home. 




CHAPTER X. 

How kindnefls all iti spirit lends, 
When we discuss our dearest friends, 
Not meanly faults and follies hiding. 
But frankly owning each backsliding, 
Confessing with polite compassion, 
" They're very bod, but still, the fashion. 

The Mods. 

Ths Kennyfecks were without strangers thaf 
day, and Cashel, who was now, as it were by 
unanimous election, received into the bosom of 
the family, enjoyed for the first time in his life 
a peep into the science of dinner-giving, in the 
discussions occasioned by the approaching baup 
quet. 

No sooner were they assembled around the 
drawing-room fire, than Mrs. Kennyfeck, whose 
whole soul was occupied by the one event, took 
occasion, as it were, by pure accident, to re- 
member that they "were to have some people 
to-morrow." Now the easy nonchalance of the 
reminiscence and the shortness of the invitation 
would seem to imply, that it was merely one of 
those slight deviations from daily routine which 
adds two or three guests to the family-table, 
and so, indeed, did it impress Cashel, who little 
knew that the dinner in question had been de- 
vised, planned, and arranged full three weeks 
before, and the company packed with a degree 
of care and selection that evinced all the im- 
portance of the event. 

Time was when the Irish capital enjoyed, 
and justly, the highest reputation for all that 
constitutes social success, when around the din- 
ner-tables of the city were met men of the 
highest order of intelligence, men pleased to 
exercise, without effort or display, all the charm 
of wit and eloquence, and to make society a 
brilliant re-union of those gifts which, in the 
wider sphere of active life, won fame and 
honors. 

As the race of these bright conversers died 
out, for alas they belonged to a past era ! their 
places were assumed by others of very dissimilar 
tastes. Many educated at English universities 
brought back with them to Ireland the more 
reserved and cautious demeanor of the other 
country, and thus, if not by their influence, by 
their mere presence, threw a degree of con- 
straint over the tone of society, which^ in de- 
stroying its tieedom^ ^<^^'^'^^ >X ^^ ^ ^S5^ 
chaxxa* 
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Fashion, that idol of an Englishman's heart, 
s<x>n becomd an Irish deity too, and it now 
grew the " ton" to bo English, or at least what 
was dvtpposed to be such, in dress and manner, 
ir. b->urs, accent, and demeanor. The attempt 
was never successful ; the reserve and placidity 
which sit with gracefulness on the high-bred 
Enelisbman, was a stiff, uncourteous manner in 
the inore ccrdial and volatile Irij^hman. His 
owTi demesjttDr was a tree that would not bear 
grafting, anil the fruit lost all its raciness by the 
admixture. 

The English officials at the Castle, the little 
staff of a command»»r of the forces, the newly 
made bishop, fresh from Oxford, even the offi- 
cers of the last arrived dragoon regiment, be- 
came, by right of "accjnt," the types of man- 
ner and breeding in circles where, in the actual 
enjoyment of social qualifies, they were mani- 
festly beneath those over v/hom they held sway ; 
however, they were stamped at the great 
metropolitan mint, and the competitors were 
deemed a mere depreciated currency which a 
few years more would cancel forever. 

Mrs. JKlennyfeck, as a fashionable dinner- 
giver, of course, selected her company from 
this more choice section ; a fact which deserves 
to be recorded, to the credit of her hospitality : 
for it was a very rare occurrence, ij'ideed, when 
she found herself invited by any of those distin- 
guished personages who figured the oftenest at 
ber own table. They thought, perhaps justly, 
that their condescension was sufficiently great 
to demand no further acknowledgment; and 
that, as virtue is said to be its own reward, 
theirs was abundantly exhibited in the frankness 
with which they ate Kennyfeck's venison, and 
drank his Burgundy, both of which were ex- 
cellent. 

Every one dined there, because they knew 
"they'd meet every one." A pretender in the 
world of fashion, unlike a pretender to monarchy, 
is sure to have the best company in his salon ; 
and so, although you might have met many at 
the tables of the first men of the country, who 
were there by virtue of their talents or abilities, 
at Kennyfeck's, the company was sure to be 
"select." They could not afford dilution, lest 
they should find themselves at ease ! 

" Olivia, pray, take that newspaper from Mr. 
Kennyfeck, and let us hear who he has asked 
to dinner, to-morrow," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
gracefully imitating an attitude of Lady Lon- 
donderry in the " Book of Beauty." 

Mr. Kennyfeck heard the request, and started : 
his surprise had not been greater, if the chan- 
cellor had addressed him as " Tom." Jt was 
the first time in his life that an allusion had 
ever been made to the bare possibility of his 
inviting the company of a grand dinner ; a pre- 
rogative he had never so much as dreamt of, 
and now, he actually heard his wife refer to 
him, as if he were even a party to the deed. 

" Invite ! Mrs. Kennyfeck. I'm sure I never 
Oioaght — '' 

'No matter what yon thought,'- said his 
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spouse, reddening at his stupidity, "l^anteu if 
to remember who are coming, that we may 
let Mr. Cashel ham something of our Dabla L^ 
folk." 

'^Here's a list, mamma," said Olivia; "ud 
I believe there are no apologies. Shall I readitf 

" Do so, child," said she, but evidently out 
of humor that the delightful little display of iit> 
difference and ignorance should not have soe- 
ceeded better. 

^^ Sir Andrew and Lady Janet Mac Fariine^ 
of coarse!" cried Miss Kennyfeck ; "an'ttlMj 
first?" 

" They are," replied her sister. 

" Sir Andrew, Mr. Cashel," said Mrs. Ka. 
n3rfeck, " is a very distinguished officer, t 
K.C.B., and something else besides. He wasia 
all the Duke's battles in Spain ; a most gaSut 
officer, but a little rough in manner — Scotch, 
you know. Lady Janet was sister to Lovd- 
what is that lord, Caroline? I always fif> 
get." 

" Dumkeeran, manmia." 

" Yes, that's it She is a charming peno, 
but very proud, very proud, indeed— will not 
visit with the Dublin people ; with us, I nuut 
say, I have never seen any thing like her kind- 
ness , we are absolutely like sisters. Go a 
Olivia." 

" Lord Charles Frobischer." 

" And the Honorable Elliot St. John," chitted 
in her sister; "Damon and P^tlii^, where a 
dinner is concerned ;" this was said in a vhia* 
per : "they are the aids-de-camp to tha Lflrf 
Lieutenant. Lord Charles is younger ItDlktf 
to the Duke of Derwent ; quite the ms& of 
fashion, &r.fl so amusing! Oh, he's ^oligbt^ul!^ ,. 

" Charming !" duetted the two sisters. 

" Mr. St. John is a very nice person, too; I 
but one never Icnov/s him like Lord Charles, ha 
is more reserved. Olivia, however, says he haa 
a preat dsal in him." 

" Oh, mamma ! I'm sure, I don^t know;.! 
only thought him much more conversable dial 
he gets credit for." 

" Well, I meant no more," said her mothi^ 
who did not fancy the gathering gloom n 
Cashel's face at this allusion ; " read on agai% 
child." 

" Lord Chief Justice Malone." 

"Oh, Mr. Kennyfeck," said she, playfuSyi 
"this is your doing ; I suspected, from youreoah 
fu«"ion a while ago, what you were at." Theai, 
turning to Roland, she said; "he is alwaya 
playing us this trick, Mr. Cashel, whenever ^ 
have a few friends together, he will insist opoB 
inviting some of his old bar cronies I" 

A deep groan from Mr. Kennyfeck at the 
terrible profanity of thus styling the chief of thrf 
Common Pleas, made every one start; hot 
even this, like a skillful tactician, Mis. KAasy* 
feck turned to her own advantage. 

" Pray don't sigh that way. Ha is a WB^i 
excellent person, a gr^at lawyer, «aid, ihej ■>{«; 
most eventually have the (^Mrage *' She sAm 
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** The attorLey-general and Mrs. Knivett." 

" Oh, really, Mr. Kennyfeck, this is pushing 
■erogative ; don't you think so, Mr. Cashel ? 
ot but, you know, the attorney-general is a 
reat personage in this poor country; he is 
ember for — ^where is it ?" 

" Baldoyle, mamma." 

" Yes, member for Baldoyle ; and she was a 
.\aa Gamett, of Red Gamett, in Antrim; a 
ost respectable connection ; so I think we may 
rgive him. Yes, Mr. Kennyfeck, you are, at 
1st, reprieved." 

"Here come the Whites, mamma. I sup- 
66 we may reckon on both, though she, as 
aal, sends her hopes and fears about being 
ith us at dinner, but will be delighted to come 
the evening." 

"That apology is stereotyped," broke in 
iss Kennyfeck, ^^ as weU as the little simpering 
Been she makes on entering the drawing-room. 

you see, my dear Mrs. Kennyfeck, there is 
resisting you. Colonel White assured me. 

It your pleasant dinners always set him up 

a month — ^he, he, he.' " 
If Cashel had not laughed heartily at the 
3ing imitation, it is possible Mrs. Kennyfeck 
ght have been displeased, but as the quiz 
ook," she showed no umbrage whatever. 
"The Honorable Downie Meek, Under Sec- 
ary of State," read Olivia, with a little more 
emphasis than on the last-mentioned names. 
" A pei^on you'U be charmed with, Mr. 
shel, so highly informed, so well bred, so 
rfectly habituated to move in the very highest 
des," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, giving herself 
she spoke, certain graces of gesture, which 
> deemed illustrative of distinguished fashion. 
"A cucumber dressed in oil," whispered 
ss Kennjrfeck, who showed more than once 
legree of impatience at these eulogistic de- 
iptions. 

"The Dean of Drumcondera, your great 
orite, mamma." 

"So he is, my dear. Now, Mr. Cashel, I 
ill insist upon you liking my dean. I call 
a my dean, because one day last spring — " 
" Mrs^ Biles wants to speak to you, ma'am, 

a minute," said the butler, from behind the 
lir, and, although the interruption was any 
ag but pleasant, yet the summons must be 
)yed, for Mrs. Biles was the housekeeper, 

1 any approach to treating her with indiffer- 
ie or contempt, on the eve of a great dinner, 
uld be about as impolitic as insulting a gen- 
1 who was about to command in a great 
tie ; so that Mrs. Kennyfeck rose to comply, 

even venturing a word of complaint, lest the 
nidable functionary should hear of it and 
e her revenge on the made dishes. 
'Now for the dean. Is manmia out of 
ring?" said Miss Kenn3rfeck, who rejoiced 
the casual opportunity of a little portrait- 
sting in a different style. " Conceive a tall, 
upoiia man, with large white features, and a 
h bald head with a conical top; a sharp, 
ir, bat miphasaat Ycice, always uttering 



grave nonsense, or sublime absurdity. He wa9 
a brilliant light at Oxford, and came over to 
illumine our darkness, and if pedantry oould 
only supply the deficiency in the potato crop, 
he would be a providence to the land. His 
afifectation is to know every thing, from chuck 
farthing to conic sections, and so to diffuse his 
information as always to talk science to young 
ladies, and discuss the royal game of goose 
with Lords of the Treasury. His failures in 
these attempts at Admirable Crichtonism, would 
abash even confidence great as his, but that he 
is surrounded by a little staff of admirers, who 
fend off the sneers of the audience, and likft 
buffers, they break the rude shocks of worldly 
collision. Socially, he is the tyrant of this cap- 
ital, from having learning enough to be more 
than a match for those he encounters, and skil! 
enough to give his paradoxes a mock air of 
authority, he usurps a degree of dictation, and 
rule, that makes society mere slavery." 

" You'll meet him to-morrow evening, and 
you'll see if he does not know moie of Mexico 
and Savanna life than you do. Take care, I 
say, that you venture not into the wilds of the 
Pampas, for you'll have his companionship, not 
as fellow-traveler, but as guide and instructor. 
As for myself, whenever I read in the papers 
of meetings to petition Parliament to repeal 
this or redress that, in the name of * Justice to 
Ireland,' I ask why does nobody pray for the 
recall of the Dean of Drumcondera?" 

" Here's mamma," whispered Olivia, as the 
drawing-room door opened. 

"We've done the dean, mamma," said Miss 
Kennyfeck, with calm composure. 

" Well, don't you feel you love him already ? 
Mr. Cashel, confess that you participate in all 
my raptures. Oh dear ! I do so admire talent 
and genius," exclaimed Mrs. Kennyfeck, the- 
atrically. 

Cashel smiled, and muttered something unin- 
telligil^le, and Olivia read on, but with a rapidity 
that showed the names required no special no- 
tice. The Craufurds, the Smythes, Mrs. Felix 
Brown, Lady Emmeline Grove. 

" Oh, that dear Lady Emmeline ! a most 
gifted creature, she's the authoress of some 
sweet poems. She wrote that touching sonnet 
in the ' Nobility's Gallery of Loveliness,' begin- 
ning, * Twin Sister of the Evening star.' — ^I'm 
sure you know it." 

" I'm unfortunate enough never to have seen 
it," said Cashel. 

" Well, you shall see the writer to-moixow 
evening ; I must really take care that you are 
acquainted. People will tell you that she is 
affected, and takes airs of authorship, but re- 
member her literary success, think of her con- 
tribiAiAis to the Court Journal.''^ 

" Those sweet flatteries of the nobility thai 
Linton calls court-plaster, mamma," said M:'ss 
Kennyfeck, laughing maliciously. 

"Linton is very abusive^" said. ViSJt xftJcJCosw.^ 
tartly ; " \sA ne^ex \«a ^ ^oofti ^o^^ l^i ^^ 
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" He used to be a pet of yours, mamma,*' 
insinuated Olivia. 

"So he was till he became so intimate with 
those atrocious Fothergills." 

" Who is he ?" said Cashel. 

" He's a son of a Sir George Linton." 

" That's one story, mamma ; but as nobody 
ever saw the aforesaid Sir George, the pre- 
sumption is — ^it may be incorrect. The last 
version is that he was found, like Moses, the 
discoverer being Lady Harriet Dropmore, who, 
with a humanity never to be forgotten— or for- 
given," whispered Olivia, "for she has been 
often taunted with it — ^took care of the creature, 
and had it reared — nay, better again, she sent 
it to Rugby and to Cambridge, got it into Par- 
liament for Elmwood, and has now made it 
Master of the Horse in Ireland." 

"He is the most sarcastic person I ever 
met." 

" It is such an easy talent," said Miss Kcnny- 
feck; "the worst of wine makes capital 
vinegar." 

" Then here follow a set of soldier people," 
said Olivia ; " Hussars and Queen's Bays, and a 
Captain Tanker of the Royal Navy — oh, I 
remember, he has but one arm — and then the 
Pelertons and the Cuffes." 

"Well, are we at the end of our muster- 
roll?" 

" Yes, we have nearly reached the dregs of 
the cup. I see Mr. Knox Softly, and the 
Townleys !" 

"Oh, the Townleys! Poor Mrs. Townloy, 
with her yellow turban and red feathers, that 
Lord Bunbrock mistook for a vol au vent gar- 
nished with shrimps." 

" Caroline !" cried Mrs. Kennyfeck, reprov- 
ingly, for her daughter's sallies had more than 
once verged upon the exhaustion of her pa- 
tience. 

" We shall not weary you with any descrip- 
tion of the * refreshers,' Mr. Cashel." 

" Pray, who and what are they ?" inquired 
Cashel. 

" The * refreshers' are that amiable but under- 
valued class in society who are always asked 
for the evening when the other members of the 
family are invited to dine. They are the young 
lady and young gentleman class ; the household 
with ten daughters, and a governess that sings 
like — any thing but Persiani. They are brief- 
less barristers, with smart whiskers ; and young 
men reading for the church, with mustaches; 
infantry officers, old maids, fellows of college, 
and the gentleman who tells Irish stories.'' 

" Caroline, I really must request — '* 

" But, manmia, Mri Cashel surely ought to 
learn the map of the country he is to live in." 

" I am delighted to acquire my geogriphj so 
pleasantly," cried Cashel. " Pray, go on." 
I am bound over," said she, smiling; 
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mamma is looKmg penKmves at me, so i 
suppose I must stop. But as to these same 
refreshers you wUl easUy distinguish them 
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are always fresher m their white mnsiliii; they 
walk about in gangs, and eat a prodigious deal 
of bread and butter at tea. Well, I have doDe^ 
mamma, though I'm sure I waa not aware of 
my transgressings." 

" I declare Mr Kennyfeck ia asleep again. 
— Mr. Kennyfeck, have the goodness to vake 
up, and say v^o is to make the whist table kt 
Lady Blennerbore.'* 

"Yes, my lord," said Mr. Keimyfe^ 
waking up and rubbing his eyes, " we'll take a i 
verdict for the plaintiff, leaving the poinb I 
reserved." A very general laugh here recalled /. 
him to himself, as with extreme confusion he I' 
continued, " I was so fatigued m the Rolls to* |^ 
day. It was an argument relative to a tros^ 
Mr. Cashel, which it is of great moment yoi 
should be relieved of." 

" Oh, never trouble your head about it now, 
sir," said • Cashel, good-naturedly. "la 
quite grieved at the weaiiiness and fatigue my 
affairs are costing you." 

"I was asking about Lady Blennerbore'i 
whist," interposed Mrs. Kennyfeck. "Wto 
have you for her party besides the Chkf 
Justice!'* 

"Major McCartney says he can't afford it, 
manuna, ' ' said the eldest daughter, sli^. '' Sire 
is so very lucky with the honors !" 

" Where is Thorpe ?" cried Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
not deigning to notice this speech^-" he medto 
like his rubber." 

"He told me," said Miss Kennyfeck, "thit ^ 
he wouldn't play with her ladyship any man, 
that one had some chance formerly, but Atf 
since she has had that touch of the palsy, she 
does what she likes with the kings and aces." 

" This is atrocious ; never let me hear H 
again," said the mamma, indignantly; "atafi 
events, old Mr. Moore Hackot will do." 

" Poor old man, he is so blind, that he hastt 
thumb the cards all over to try and know than 
by the feel, and, then, he always washes tke 
king and queen's faces with a snuf^ hui^ 
kerchief, so that the others are sneezing at 
every trick they play." 

" Cfitroline, you permit yourself to take thd 
most improper freedoms. I desire that we may 
have no more of this." 

" I rather like old Mr. Hacket," said die 
incorrigible assailant, "he mistook Mr. Potta- 
ger's bald and polished head for a silver saber, 
and laid his tea-cup on it, the last evening kfl 
was here." 

If Cashel could not help smiling at Hin 
Kennyfeck's sallies, he felt it was in rather a 
strange spirit of hospitality the approaohiog 
entertainment was given, since few of the gteatt 
were spared the most slighting saroiiiiij vi 
scarcely for any, was there professed the leart 
friendship or affection. He was, howevei^ Jftf 
new to "the world," and the strange n]lde^, 
standing on which its daily interooorse, its soeU 
life of dinners, visits emd d6jeimi» snl^ista, 'VM 
perfectly -oskao^Nii to him. He had mnohto 
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Bharacter, he was as equal as he was well 
inclined to its task. It was then, with less 
enjoyment of the scene for its absurdity, than 
actually as an occasion to acquire knowledge of 
people and modes of living hitheito unknown, 
he listened gravely to the present discussion, 
and sat with attentive ears to hear who was to 
take in Lady Janet, and whether Sir Archy 
should precede the Chief Justice or not; if a 
dragoon colonel should take the pas of an 
ittomey-general, and whether it made the same 
iifierence in an individual's rank that it did in 
lis comfort, that he was on the half-pay list. 
When real rank is concerned, few things are 
easier than the arrangement of such details, the 
rales are simple, the exceptions few, if any, but 
in a society where the distinctions are inappre- 
ciable, where the designations sure purely pro- 
fessional, an algebraic equation is simpler of 
aolution than such difficulties. 

Then came a very animated debate as to the 
places at table, wherein lay the extreme diffi- 
culty of having every one away from the fire 
and nobody in a draft, except of course those 
little valued guests, who really appeared to 
play the ignoble pari of mortar in a great 
edifice, being merely the cohesive ingredient 
^at averted friction between more important 
naterials. Next came the oft-disputed question, 
IS to whether the champsigne should be served 
^th the petit patis, after the fish, or at a 
^mote stage of the second course. 

The young ladies being eager advocates of 
the former ] Mrs. Kennyfeck as firmly denounc- 
ing the practice as a new-fangled thing, that 
' the dean" himself said he had never seen at 
Christ Church; but the really great debate 
arose on a still more knotty point — and one, on 
w-hich, it appeared the fiEunily had brought in 
P^uious bills, without ever discovering the real 
remedy. It was, by what means— of course, 
Bioral force means — ^it were possible to induce 
Aid Lady Blennerbore to rise from table, when- 
ever Mrs. Kennyfeck had decreed that move to 
^ necessary? 

It was re«lly moving to listen to Mrs. Eenny- 
^k's narratives of signals unnoticed, and signs 
cuiattended to; that even on the very last day 
her ladyship had dined there, Mrs. Kennyfeck 
t&ad done little else for three quarters ' of an 
^onr than half stand and sit down again, to the 
Qdisery of herself^ and the discomfort of her 
Neighbors. 

" Poor, dear old thing," said Olivia, *^ she is 
ao very near-sighted." 

" Not a bit of it," said her sister ; " don't tell 
tkie of bad sight that can distinguish the decan- 
^ of Port from the Claret, which I have seen her 
^ some half-dozen times, without one blunder." 

**rd certainly stop the supplies," said 
Cariiel; " wouldn't that do." 

'^ImpoesiblB I" said Miss Kennyfeck; ^^you 
ftonldn't starve the whole garrison for one 
ttefraotoiy- sobjeot." 

"Mr LktUn't plan was a perfect failure, 



too," said Mrs. Kennyfeck. "He thought, by 
the introduction of some topic ladies do not 
usually discuss, that she would certainly with- 
draw ; on the contrary, her ladyship called out 
to me, * I see your impatience, my dear, but I 
must hear the end of this naughty story.' We 
tried the French plan, too, and made the 
gentlemen rise with us ; but really they were 
so rude and ill-tempered the entire evening 
after, I'll never venture on it again." 

Here the whole party sighed, and were silent, 
as if the wished-for mode of relief were as 
distant as ever. 

" Must we really ask those Claridge girls to 
sing, mamma,'* said Miss Kennyfeck, after a 
long pause. 

*' Of course you must. They were taught 
by Costa, and they are always asked, wherever 
they go." 

" As a matter of curiosity, Mr. Cashel, the 
thing is worth hearing. Paganini's monocorde 
was nothing to it, for they'll go through a whole 
scena of Donizetti, with only one note on their 
voice. Oh, dear ! how very tiresome it all is ; 
the same little scene of pressings, and refusals, 
and entreaties, and rejections, and the oft-re- 
peated dispute of the sisters between *Notte 
divina' and ^Non vedro mai,' ending in that 
Tyrolese thing, which is on every organ in the 
streets, and has not the merit of the little shaved 
dog, with the hat in his mouth, to make it droll < 
And then — " here Miss Kennyfeck caught a 
side-glance of a most rebuking frown on her 
mother's face, so that adroitly addressing herself 
to Cashel, she seemed unaware of it — "and 
then, when the singing is over, and those who 
detest music are taking their revenge by abusing 
the singers, and people are endeavoring to patch 
up the interrupted chattings — ^then, I suppose, 
we are, quite suddenly — ^without the slightest 
premeditation — ^to suggest a quadrille, or car- 
pet dance. This, is to be proposed as a most 
new and original idea, that never occurred to 
any one before, and is certain to be hailed with 
a warm enthusiasm, all the young ladies smiling 
and smirking, and the gentlemen fumbling for 
their soiled kid gloves— clean ones would de- 
stroy the merit of the impromptu." 

" I'm certain Mr. Cashel's impression of our 
society here will scarcely be flattering, from 
what he has heard this evening," scud Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, rising. 

"He'll see vrith his own eyes to-morrow 
night," said Miss Kennyfeck, coolly. 

"Will you favor me with a little of your 
time in the morning ?" said Mr. Kennyfeck to 
Cashel. " I find that I can not avoid troubling 
you ; there are several documents for signature ; 
and if you could devote an hour, or, if possible, 
two—" 

" I am perfectly at your orders," said Cashel ; 
"the ladies say that they will not ride, and 
therefore dispose of me as you like." 

A hearty good-night followed^ and tb& \|ia\\ 
broke up. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

« Geld kaan ^'t61et in der Well."— Wukxr Libd. 
'* Money can do much In this world.'* 

Wb£n Cashel descended the stairs to break- 
ttcst, he took a peep into the drawing-room as 
he went, some slight hope of seeing Olivia, 
perhaps, suggesting the step. He was disap- 
^-oviXtid. however; except a servant arranging 
CvLdles in the lusters, the room was empty. 
The same fate awaited him in the breakfast- 
7 com, where a small table, most significantly 
ia«d for two, showed that a tSte'd-tite with his 
i,osi was in store for him. No wonder, then, if 
Mr. Kenny feck saw something of impatience in 
the eir of his yomig guest, whose eyes turned 
Ui the door each time it opened, or were as 
hastily directed to the garden at each stir '^dth- 
^xxt, evident signs of thoughts directed in chan- 
iiels different from the worthy solicitor's. 

Confess, my dear reader — ^if you be of the 
sex to judge of these matters— confess, it is 
excessively provoking, when you have prepared 
your mind, sharpened your wit — perhaps, too, 
curled your whiskers — with a latent hope that 
you are to meet and converse with two very 
handsome and sprightly girls, that the interview 
is converted into a scene with " Papa." For 
ourselves, who acknowledge to have a kind of 
Catholicism in these affairs, who like the dear 
creatures in all the flaunting dash of a riding- 
hat and h^bit, cantering away of a breezy day, 
with laughing voice and half uncurled hair; 
who delight to see them lounging in a britska or 
loEing in a phaeton ; who gaze with rapture on 
charms heightened by the blaze of full-dross, 
and splendid in all the brilliancy of jewels and 
flowers ; we own that we have a kind of fond- 
ness, almost amounting to a preference, to the 
prim coquettishness of a morning-dress — some 
light mu&lin thing, floating and gauzy — showing 
the figure to perfection, and in its simplicity 
soiling well the two braids oLh&ir so innocen:ly 
baaded on the cheeks. There <s something of 
ooufclous power iit the quiet garb, a sense of 
trustfulness: it is like the warrior advancing 
without his weapons to a conference, that is 
exceedingly pleasing ; seeming to say, you see 
that I am not a being of tulle, and gauze, and 
point de Broxelles, of white satin, and turquoise, 
and pink camelias, but a creature whose duties 
may be in the daily round of life, meant to sit 
beside on a grassy slope as much as on a velvet 
ottoman, to talk with, as well as flirt with. 

We have no means of knowing if Cashel was 
of our mind, and whether these demi-toilette 
visions were as suggestive to his as they are to 
our imagination, but that he bore his disappoint- 
ment with a very bad grace we can perfectly 
answer for, and showed, by his distracted 
manner and inattentive air, that the papa's 
companionship was a very poor substitute for 
the daughters'. 

It must be owned, too, that Mr. Kennyfeck 
was scarcely a brilliant converser, or had he 
beeA so, was the matter under consideration of 
I kind to develop and display hi abilities. The 



worthy solicitor had often promified h^nittli^ 
pleasure he now enjoyed of reooonting the 
whole story of the law proceedings. It vu 
the great event of his own life, '^ his Waterkn." 
and he dwelt on every detail with a pray 
dalliance that ^as death to the listener. Legil 
subtleties, shrewd and cunning devices of onftf 
counselors, all the artful dodges of the prdeMa, 
Cashel heard with a scornful indifference or t 
downright apathy, and k demanded all Mr. 
Kennvfcck's own enthusiasm in the caw to 
make him persist in a narrative so uninteresting 
to its only auditor. 

^' I fear I weary you, Mr. Cashel," said the 
solicitor, ^^with these details, but I reallj 
supposed that you must feel desirous of knowing 
not only the exact circumstances of your estate, 
but, of learning the very singular history bf 
which your claim w:ls substantiated." 

^' If I arr. to be frank," said Cashel, bcSdlf 
'^ I must tell you that those things possees not 
the sliohlest interest for me. "VVlien I v<i9 1 
gambler — which, unfortunately, I was at OM 
time — ^vhethcr I won or lost, I never oooU 
endure to discuss the game after it wu <ntt, 
So lon«! us there was a goal to reach, few bm 
could fuel more ardor in the pursuit. I be* 
lieve I have the passion for success as strong 
my nftIghbo)*s, but the struggle over, the priA 
won, whether by myself or another, it mattered 
not, it ceased to have any hold upon me. I 
could address myself to a new contest, but wnt 
look back on the old one." 

'' So, that," said Kennyfock, drawing a kig 
breath to conceal a sigh, *^I am to condnde 
that this is a topic you would not desire tt 
renew. Well, I yield, of course, only pray, bw 
am I to obtain your opinion on questions oci^ 
coming your property?" 

" My opinions," said Cashel, " must be WW 
arbitrary decisions, come to without any knoirfp 
edge ; that, you are well aware of. I kw* 
nothing of tlis country — ^neither its interests, hi 
feelings, or its tastes. I know jnst as little d 
what wealth will do, and what it will soft ^ 
Tell me, therefore,, in a few words what other 
men, situated as I am, would pursue, vbri 
habits they would adopt, how live, and with 
whom •? If I can conform, without any giwll 
sacrifice of personal freedom, I'll do so, becfftfA 
I know of no slavery so bad as notoriety. JbA 
then give me your counsel, and I ask, inteskdfll 
to follow it." 

Few men were less able than Mr. Kennyfedt 
to offer a valuable opinion on these duQSoul: fo^ 
jects, but the daily routine of his profeaoiflw 
lifa had made him acquainted with a certsifi ^ 
tail that seemed to himself^ at least, an nnde*^ 
ating rule of procedure. He knew that, to the 
heir of a large estate condng of age, that am 
and a seat in Parliament were the two fictfo^ 
jects. He had so often been eiigaged in 
ing up settlements for the one and laiaing 
for the other contingency, that they bootiB0 
associated in his mind with one-audrtwenlf 
\ o[ age, as \ko\i^\xi\)&iw&t'eii\\s^ \ajoqto to deart*! 
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With some reserve, which we must not scru- 
iinize, he began with the political object.. 
"I suppose, sir," said he, "you will desire 

enter Parliament?" 

''I should like it," said Cashel, earnestly, 
^ if a sense of inferiority would not weigh too 
leavily on me, to compensate for the pleasure. 
¥ith an education so neglected as mine, I 
hould run the hazard of either unjustly depre- 
iating my own judgment, or, what is worse, 
steeming it at more than its worth. Now, 
hoagh I suspect that the interest of politics 
rould have a great attraction for me, I should 
Iways occupy too humble a station regarding 
hem, to make that interest a high one. Omit 
Parliament, then, and what next?" 

*' The duties of a country gentleman are 
arious and important — ^the management of 
'OUT estates." 

" This I must leave in your hands," said 
Cashel, abruptly. " Suggest something else." 

" Well, of course, these come in a far less 
mportant category ; but the style of your Uving, 
he maintenance of a house befitting your rank 
ind property, the reception of your country 
leighbors — all these are duties." 

" I am very ignqrant of forms," said Cashel, 
laughtily ; "but I opine that if a man spare no 
noney, that with a good cook, a good cellar, a 
»ood stable, and * carte blanche^ from the owner 
JO make free with every thing, these duties are 
lot very difficult to perform." 

Had Mr. Kennyfeck known more of such 
natters, he might have told him that some- 
:hing wbs still wanting — ^that something, which 
3an throw its perfume of good breeding and 
slegance over the humble dinner-party in a cot- 
:age, and yet be absent from the gorgeous 
splendor of a banquet in a palace. Mr. Kenny- 
!eck did not know this, so he accorded his full- 
est assent to CashePs opinion. 

" What comes next ?" said Roland, impa- 
iently, "for as I am neither politician nor 
30imtry gentleman, nor can I make a pursuit 
rf mere hospitality, I really do not see what 
3areer is open to me." 

Mr. Kennyfeck had been on the eve of intro- 
ducing the topic of marriage, when this sally 
suddenly routed the attempt. The man who 
saw nothing to occupy him in politics, property, 
or social intercourse, would scarcely deem a 
wife an all-sufficient eunbition. Mr. Kennyfeck 
was posed. 

" I see, sir, your task is a hard one ; it is no 
less than to try and conform my savage tastes 
and habits to civilized usages — a difficult thing, 

1 am certain ; however, I promise compliance 
with any ritual for a while. I have often been 
told that the possession of fortune in these coun- 
tries imposes more restraints in the shape of 
daties, than does poverty elsewhere. Let me 
try the problem for i%se]f . Now, dictate, and I 
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"Aflsr all," said Mr. Kennyfeck, taking 
^Morage, " few men would deem it a hard coo- 
^tum on which to Snd themaelvea master of 

D 



above £16,000 a year, to enter Parliament, to 
keep a good house, and marry — as every man 
in your circumstances may — ^the person of his 
choice." 

" Oh ! Is matrimony another article of the 
code?" said Cashel, smiling. "Well, that is 
the greatest feature, because the others are 
things to abandon, if not found to suit your tem- 
per or inclination — ^but a wife — ^that does look 
somewhat more permanent. No matter, I'U 
adventure all and every thing— of course, de- 
pending on your guidance for the path." 

Mr. Kennyfeck was too happy at these signs 
of confidence to neglect an opportunity for 
strengthening the ties, and commenced a very 
prudent hanmgue upon the necessity of Cashel's 
using great caution in his first steps, and not 
conmiitting himself by any thing like poUtioal 
pledges, till he had firmly decided which side 
to adopt. " As to society," said he, " of course 
you'll select those who please you most for your 
intimates; but in politics there are many con- 
siderations very different from mere liking. Be 
only guarded, however, in the beginning, and 
you risk nothing by waiting." 

"And as to the other count in the indict- 
ment," said Cashel, interrupting a rather prosy 
dissertation about political parties, "as to the 
other count — ^matrimony I mean. I conclude, 
that as the world is so exceedingly kind as to 
take a profound interest in all the sayings bnd 
doings of a man with money, that perhaps it is 
not indifferent regarding so eventful a step as 
his marriage. Now, pray, Mr. Kennyfeck, 
having entered Parliament, kept open house, 
hunted, shot, raced, dined, gambled, dueled, 
and the rest, to please society, how iftust I sat- 
isfy its exigencies in this last particular? I 
mean,' is there any peculiar style of lady — ^tall, 
short, brunette, or fair, dark-eyed, or blue-eyed, 
or what, in short, is the person I must marry, 
if I would avoid transgressing any of these for- 
midable rules, which seam to regulate every ac- 
tion of your lives, and, if I may believe Mr. 
Phillis, superintend the very color of your cravat 
and the shape of your hat ?" 

"Oh, believe me," replied Mr. Kennyfeck, 
with a bland persuasiveness, "fashion is only 
exigent in small matters ; the really momentous 
affairs of life are always at a man's own dis- 
posal. Whoever is fortunate enough to be Mr. 
Cashel's choice, becomes, by the fact, as eleva- 
ted above envious criticisms, as she will be 
above the sphere where they alone prevail." 

"So far, that is very flattering. Now for 
another point. There is an old shipmate of 
mine — a young Spanish officer — ^who has lived 
rather a rakish kind of life. I'm not quite sure 
he has not had a brush or two with our flag, 
for he dealt a little in ebony — ^you understand — 
the slave-trade, I mean. How would these fine 
gentlemen, I shall learn to know here, receive 
him ? Would they look coldly and distantly at 
him ? I should naturally wish to see him. ^ 
my house, but not tVkaX V<a xna^^'Vj^ c^^t.^ «s^ 
t\ung like sUght ot VnsclO'' 
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"I shCnild defer it, certainly. I would rec- 
ommend you not pressing this visit, till yon 
have surroanded yourself with a certain set, a 
party by whom you will be known and upheld." 

"So, then, if I understand you aright, I 
must obtain a kind of security for my social 
good conduct, before the world will trust me. 
Now, this does seem rather hard, particularly as 
no man is guilty till he has been convicted." 

" The bail-bond is little else than a matter of 
form," said Mr. Kenny feck, smiling, and glad 
to cap an allusion which his professional pur- 
suits made easy of comprehension. 

" Well !" sighed Cashel, " I'm not quite cer- 
tain that this same world of yours and I shall 
be long friends, if even we begin as such. I 
have all my life been somewhat of a rebel, 
where authority was lax enough to make re- 
sistance unnecessary. How am' I to get on 
here, hemmed in and fenced by a hundred re- 
strictions ?" 

Mr. Kennyfeck could not explain to him that 
these barriers were less restrictions against per- 
sonal liberty than defenses against aggression; 
so he only murmured some common-places 
about "getting habituated," and "time," and 
so on, and apologized for what he, in reality, 
might have expatiated on as privileges. 

" My mistress wishes to know, sir," said a 
footman, at this juncture, "if Mr. Cashel will 
drive out with her — ^the carriage is at the door." 

"Delighted!" cried Cashel, looking at the 
same time most uncourteously pleased to get 
away from his tiresome companion. 
p Cashel found Mrs. Kennyfeck and her daugh- 
ters seated in a handsome barouche, whose ap- 
pointments, bating, perhaps, some little exuber- 
ance in display, were all perfect. The ladies, 
too, were most becomingly attired, and the 
transition from the little cobwebbed den of the 
solicitor to the free air and pleasant companion- 
ship, excited his spirits to the utmost. 

"How bored you must have been by that 
mterview!" said Mrs. Kennyfeck, as they drove 
away. 

" Why do you say so ?" said Cashel, smiling. 

" You looked so weary, so thoroughly tired 
out, when you joined us. I'm certain Mr. 
Kennyfeck has been reading aloud all the deeds 
and documents of the trial, and reciting the 
hundred and one difficulties which his surpass- 
ing acuteness, poor, dear man! could alone 
overcome." 

" No, indeed you wrong him," said Roland, 
with a laugh ; "he scarcely alluded to what he 
might have reasonably dwelt upon with pride, 
and what demands all my gratitude. He was 
rather giving me, what I so much stand in need 
of^ a little lecture on my duties and devoirs as 
a possessor of fortune ; a code, I shame to con- 
fess, perfectly strange to me." 

A very significant glance from Mrs. Kenny- 
feck toward the girls, revealed the full measure 
of her contempt for the hardihood of poor Mr. 
Kennjrfeck's daiingj hut quickly assuming a 
vr^i/e she said, ''And are we to be permitted 



to hear what these excellent counsels were^ 0/ 
are these what the Admiralty calls ' secret in 
structions?' " 

"Not in the least. Mr. Kennyfeck sees 
plainly enough — ^it is but too palpable — that I 
am as ignorant of this new world as he himself 
would be, if dropped down suddenly in an In- 
dian encampment ; and that, as the thing I de- 
test most in this life is any unnecessary notori- 
ety, I want to do, as far as in me lies, like my 
neighbors. I own to you, that the little sketch 
with which he favored me, is not too fascioit- 
ing ; but he assures me, that with time and pa- 
tience and zeal, I'll get over my difficulties, 
and make a very tolerable country gentleman." 

" But, my dear Mr. Cashel," said Mrs. Ken- 
nyfeck, with a great emphasis on the epithet, 
" why do you think of listening to Mr. Kenny- 
feck on such a subject. Poor man, he takes all 
his notions of men and manners from the Ex- 
chequer and Common Pleas." 

" Papa's models are all in horse-hair wigs- 
fat mummies in ermine !" said Miss Kennyfeck. 

" When Mr. Cashel knows Lord Charles," 
said Olivia. 

" Or Mr. Linton—" 

"Or the dean," broke in Mrs. Kennyfeck; 
" for although a churchman, his information on 
every subject is boundless." 

Miss Kennyfeck gave a sly look toward 
Cashel, which very probably entered a dissent 
to her mamma's opinion. 

"If I were you," resumed she, tenderly, "I 
know what I should do ; coolly rejecting all 
their counsels, I should fashion my life as it 
pleased myself to live, well assured, that in fol- 
lowing my bent, I should find plenty of people 
only too happy to lend me their companionship. 
Just reflect, for a moment, how very agreeable 
you can maike your house, without in the least 
compromising any taste or inclination of your 
own ; without, in fact, occupying your mind on 
the subject." 

" But the world," remarked Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
" must be cared for ! It would not do for one 
in Mr. Cashel's station to form his associates 
only among those whose agreeability is their 
recommendation . ' ' 

"Then let him know the dean, mamma," 
said Miss K-ennyfeck, slyly. 

"Yes, my dear," rejoined Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
not detecting the sarcasm. " I can not fancy 
one more capable of affording judicious counsel 
— You spoke about ordering plate, Mr. Cashel; 
but of course you will apply to Storr and Mor- 
timer; every thing is so much better in London; 
otherwise, here we are at Leonard's." 

The carriage drove up, as she spoke, to the 
door of a very splendid looking shop, where, in 
all the attractive display modem taste has in- 
vented, plate and jewelry glittered and dazzled. 

"It was part of Mr. ]||bnnyfeck's counsel, 
this morning," said Cashel, "that I should pof' 
chase any thing I want in Ireland-^— so &r} ^ 
least, as ]«raotioable ; so, if you will aid m0 '*, 
\ cVioosing, werW tok^ ii)EL« '\^TQaftnv\ o^^tortanity* ' 
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Kennyfeok was overjoyed at the bare 

of such an occasion of display, and 
ito the shop, with an air that spoke, 
words themselves, "I'm come to make 
"tune." So palpable, indeed, was the 

of her approach, that the shopman 
retired to seek the proprietor of the 
iment, a little pompous man, with a 
ad, who. having a great number of 
tbts" among his high clients, had taken 
ng great folk with a very cool assump- 
quality. 

Cashel is come to look about some 
[r. Leonard. Let us see your book of 
s ; and have you those models you made 
[ Kellorane ?" 

have better, ma'am," said Leonard. 
Lve the plate itself. If you will step up- 
-It is all laid out on the tables : the fact 
re he dropped his voice — " his lordship's 
B with Miss Fenchurch is broken ofi[^ 
will not want the plate, and we have 
rs to sell it at once." 
1 is that beautiful pony phaeton, with 
• black Arabians, to be sold?" asked 
ennyfeck, eagerly. "He dhly drove 
ce, I think." 

, madam, every thing : they are all to 
oned at Dycer's, to-day." 
what hour ?" inquired Cashel. 
three precisely, sir." 
m it wants but five minutes of the time," 
;hel, looking at his watch. 

the plate, sir ! such an opportunity 
ver occur again," broke in Leonard, 
>f seeing his customer depart unprofit- 

to be sure. Let us see it," said Cashel, 
inded Mrs. Kennyfeck up-stairs. 
cclamation of surprise and delight burst 
i party, at the magnificent display which 
them on entering the room. How splen- 
lat taste — ^how very beautiful — so ele- 
massive — so chaste — and fifty other 
Stic phrases. 

y fine, indeed, ma'am," chimed in 
, " cost fifteen and sevenpence an ounce 
3ut, and now to be sold for thirteen 

at is the price ?" said Cashel, in a low 

TO are, if I remember aright^ sir, but 
3rtain in a moment, eight thousand 

Eint to know the sum in one word," re- 

)ashel, hastily. 

Krill be something like^ three thousand, 

mdred, and — " 

11, say three thousand seven hundred, it 

ise ice-pails are not included, sir." 
11, send them also, and let me know the 
■How handsome that brooch is. Let 
it on your velvet dress, Mrs. Kennyfeck. 
It really looks well ; pray let it remain 



" Oh, I could not think of such a thing. It 
is far too costly. It is the most splendid—-" 

"You'll not refuse me, I hope, a fjrst re- 
quest, madam," said he, with a half-oflfended 
air. 

Mrs. Kennyfeck, really overwhelmed by the 
splendor of the gift, complied, with a reluctant 
shame. 

" These are the diamonds that were ordered 
for the bride," said Leonard, opening a jewel 
casket, and exhibiting a most magnificent suit. 

" Oh, how sorry she must be," cried Miss 
Kennyfeck, as she surveyed the glittering 
mass. 

"If she loved him," murmured Olivia, in a 
low whisper, as if to herself, but overheard by 
Cashel, who kept his eyes toward her, with an 
expression of deep interest. 

"If the gentleman stood in need of such a 
set," said Leonard, " I am empowered to dis- 
pose of them at the actual cost. It is old Mr. 
Fenchurch who sufiers all the loss, and he can 
very well afibrd it. As a wedding-present, 
sir — " 

"But 1 am not going to be married, that I 
know of," said Cashel, smiling. 

"Perhaps not this week, sir, or the next," 
rejoined the self-sufficient jeweler; "but, of 
course, that time will come. Two thousand 
pounds for such a suit is positively getting 
them a present, to break them up and reset 
them." 

" How shocking !" cried Miss Kennyfeck. 

" Yes, madam ; but what is to be done, they 
only suit large fortunes in their present form ; 
these, unfortunately are very rare with us." 

" A quarter past three," exclaimed Cashel ; 
" we shall be too late." 

" And the diamonds, sir," said Leonard, fol- 
lowing him down stairs. 

"Do you think them so handsome?" said 
Cashel to Olivia, as she walked at his side. 

" Oh, they are most beautiful," replied she, 
with a bashful fiEdling of her eyelids. 

"I'll take them also," whispered Cashel to • 
Leonard, who, for perhaps the only time for 
years past, accompanied the party, bare-headed, 
to their carriage, and continued bowing till they 
drove away. 

"Dycer's," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, "and as 
fast as you can." 

With all their speed they came too late. 
The beautiful eqWpage had been already dis- 
posed of, and was driving from the gate as they 
drew up. 

" How provoking ! — ^how terribly provoking !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

"I declare, I think them handsomer than 
ever,' said Miss Kennyfeck, as she surveyed 
the two well-matched and highly-bred ponies. 

"Who bought them?" asked Mrs. Kenny- 
feck. 

" I am the fortimate individual, or rather the 
unhappy one, who excites such warm regrets^" 
said Mr. Linton^ a& be \o\m^<^ <sgl ^"^ ^qrnx ^ 
the carriage. ^'' 1 'wovM \ '^ct^ '^Q?^ttaR5<oc^^ v£ 
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his son, or his godson, to beg your acceptance 
ol" them." 

" What (lid you give for them, Mr. Linton ?" 
asked Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

" How unfair to ask ; and you, too, "who un- 
derstand these things so well." 

'* I want to purchase them," said she, laugh- 
ing, "that was my reason." i 

" To you, then, the price is what I have just 
paid — a hundred and tilty." 

" How cheap !" 

* Absolutely for nothing. I bought them on 
no other account. I really do not want such an 
equipage." 

'*To be serious, then," resumed Mrs. Ken- 
nyfeck; "we cam^ here with Mr. Cashcl to 
purchase them, and just arrived a few minutes 
too late." 

"Quite early enough to allow of my being 
able to render you a slight service; without, 
however, the satisfaction of its having demand- 
ed any eflfort from me. Will you present me 
to Mr. Cashel?" The gentlemen bowed and 
smiled, and Linton resumed. "If you care 
for the ponies, Mr. Cashel, I am delighted to 
say, they are at your service. I really bought 
them, as I say, because they were going for 
nothing." Cashel did not know how to return 
the generosity, but accepted the offer, trusting 
that time would open an occasion to repay the 
favor. 

" Shall I send them home to you, or will you 
drive them?" 

"Will you venture to accompany me?" said 
Cashel, turning to Olivia Kennyfeck; who, 
seeing at once the impropriety of a proposal, 
which Roland's ignorance of the world alone 
could have committed, was silent and confused. 

"Are you afraid, my dear?" inquired Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, to show that all other objections 
might be waived. 

" Oh no, mamma, if you are not." 

" The ponies are perfectly quiet," said Linton. 

"I'm certain nothing will happen," said 
Miss Kennyfeck, with a most significant glance 
at her sister. 

" Take care of her, Mr. Cashel," said the 
mamma, as Roland handed the blushing girl to 
her place. "I have never trusted her in any 
one's charge before, and if I had not such im- 
plicit confidence — " before the sentence was 
finished, the ponies sprang forward in a trot, 
the equipage in a moment fled, and disappeared 
from view. 

"A fine yomig fellow he seems to be," said 
Linton, as he raised his hat in adieu, " and so 
frank, too!" There was a something in his 
smile that looked too intelligent, but Mrs. Ken- 
nyfeck affected not to notice it, as she said 
" Good-by." 



CHAPTER XIL 

•' There were lordi and ladies^I saw mjrself — 
A dake with his Garter, a knight with his Guelph. 
'Orderg*—^is bright as the eye could see, 
The * Golden Fleece,* and the * Saint Espiit ;* 



Black EBffles and Liona, and even a Lamb, 
Such an odd-looking thing— from the great 'Nina; 
Shamrocks and Thimles there were In a heap. 
And the Legion of Honor from * Louis Philippe,* 
So I asked myself— Does it not seem queer. 
What can bring this goodly company here V* 

^ AIrs. Thorpe's Fstb at Twickbnhax" 

Although Mrs. Kennyfeck's company were 
invited for seven o'clock, it was already something 
more than half-past, ere the first guest made his 
appearance ; and he found himself alone in the 
drawing-room; Mrs. Kennyfeck, who was a 
very shrewd observer of every thing in high 
life, having remembered that it twice occnntBd 
to herself and Mr. K. to have arrived the first 
at the Secretary's "Lodge," in the park, and 
that the noble hostess did not descend tin at 
least some two or three others had joined them. 

The "first man" to a dinner, is the next 
most miserable thing to the " last man" at leav- 
ing it. The cold air of solitude, the awkward- 
ness of seeming too eager to be punctual, the 
certainty almost inevitable, that the next peraon 
Tndio arrives is perfectly odious to you, and that 
you will have to sustain a tete-4-t4te, with the 
man, of all others, you disliked : all these are 
the agrecables of the first man; but he who 
now had to sustain them was, happily indiffer. 
ent to their tortures. He was an old, very 
deaf gentleman, who had figured at the dinner- 
tables of the capital for half a century, on no 
one plea, that any one could discover, save 
that he was a " Right Honorable." The priv- 
ilege of sitting at the council, had conferred the 
far pleasantcr one of assisting at dinners, and 
his political career, if not very ambitious, had 
been, what few men can say, unruffled. 

He seated himself, then, in a very well-cush- 
ioned chair, and with that easy smile of benev- 
olent meaning, which certain deaf people assume 
as a counterpoise for the want of colloquial 
gifts ; prepared to be, or at least to look, a very 
agreeable old gentleman to the next arrival. 
A full quarter of an hour passed over, without 
any thing to break the decorous stillness of 
the house ; when suddenly the door was thrown 
wide, and the butler announced Sir Harvey Up- 
ton and Captain Jennings. These were two 
hussar officers, who entered with that admirable 
accompaniment of clinking sabers, saber-tashes, 
and spurs, so essential to a cavalry appearance. 

'♦Early, by Jove!" cried one, approaching 
the mirror over the chimney-piece, and arrang- 
ing his mustaches, perfectly unmindful of the 
presence of the Right Honorable who sat near 
it. 

" They are growing worse and worse in this 
house, I think," cried the other. " The last 
time I dined here, we sat down at a quarter to 
nine." 

"It's all Lmton's fault," drawled out the 
first speaker; "he told a story about Loo? 
Wellesley asking some one for * ten,' and apol- 
ogizing for an early dinner, as he had to speal^ 
in the House afterward. Who is here? v^ 
steppers, those horses !" 

"It is KilgofT, and his new wife— do f* 
iknowYiftiy^ 
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*' No ; hhe'a not one of those pale girls we 
used to ride with at Leamington ?'' 

There was no time for reply, when the 
names were annoonced, Lord and Lady KilgojBf! 
and a very weakly-looking old man, with a bine 
inside vest, and enormous diamond studs in his 
shirt, entered, supporting a very beautiful young 
woman, whose proud step, and glancing eye, 
were strange contrasts to his feeble and vacant 
expression. The hussars exchanged significant 
but hasty glances and fell back, while the others 
advanced up the room. 

" Our excellent hostess," said my lord, in a 
low, but distinct voice, " will soon shame Wil- 
ton Crescent itself in late hours. I fancy it's 
nigh eight o'clock." 

" It's not their fault, poor things," said she, 
lying back in a chair and disposing her magnifi- 
cent dress into the most becoming folds ; " people 
will come late, do what one may." 

" They may do so, that's very true ; but I 
would beg to observe, you need not wait for 
them.". This was said with a smile toward the 
hussars, as though to imply — " there is no rea- 
son why you should not express an opinion, if 
it agree with mine." 

The baronet immediately bowed, and smiling, 
90 as to show a very white range of teeth, be- 
neath his dark mustache, said: '^In part, I 
agree with your lordship; but it requires the 
h^h hand of fashion to reform the abuse." 
Here a most insidious glance at her ladyship, 
most effectually conveyed the point of his 
meaning. 

Just then, in all the ms^esty of crimson vel- 
vet, Mrs. Kennyfeck appeared, her comely per- 
son heaving under the accumulated splendor of 
lace, flowers, and jewelry. Her daughters, 
more simply but still handsomely dressed, fol- 
lowed, Mr. Kennyfeck bringing up the rear, in 
very evident contusion at having torn his kid 
gloves, a misfortune which he was not clear 
should be buried in silence, or made the subject 
of public apology. 

Lady KilgoS' received Mrs. Kennyfeck's ex- 
cuses for being late with a very quiet, gentle 
smile; but my lord, less given to forgiveness, 
held his watch toward Mr. Kennyfeck, and 
said : " There's always an excuse for a man of 
business, sir, or this would be very reprehensi- 
ble." Fortunately for -all parties the company 
now poured in faster; every instant saw some 
two or three arrive : indeed, with such speed 
did they appear, it seemed as if they had all 
waited for a movement en masse : judges and 
generals, with nieces and daughters manifold, 
country gentlemen, clients, the 61ite of Dublin 
diners-out, the Whites, the Rigbys, with their 
ringleted girls, the young member for Mac- 
tork, the solicitor-general and Mrs. Knivett, 
ind, at last, escorted by his staff* of curates, and 
mall vicars, came ^'the dean" himself, conduct- 
^ a very learned dissertation on the musical 
Properties of the ^' Chickgankazoo," a three- 
, Mrioged instrument of an African tribe, and 
J vldch he prt^Bssed to think "admirahly adapt- 



ed for country congregations too poor to buy an 
organ. Any one could play it, Softly could 
play it, Mrs. Kennyfeck could — " 

"How do you do, Mr. Dean?" said that 
lady, in her sweetest of voices. 

The dean accepted the offered hand, but 
without attending to the salutation, went on 
with a very curious argument respecting the 
vocal chords in the human throat, which he 
promised to demonstrate on any thin lady in the 
company. 

The chief secretary's fortunate arrival, how- 
jBver, rescued the devoted fair one from the 
dean's scientific ardor, for Mr. Meek was a 
great personage in the^ chief circles of Dublin. 
Any ordinary manner, in comparison with Mr. 
Downie Meek's, would be as linsey-woolsey to 
three-pile velvet ! There was a yielding soft- 
ness, a delicious compliance about him, whieh 
won him the world's esteem, and pointed hun 
out to the cabinet as the very man to be " Sec- 
retary for Ireland." Conciliation would be a 
weak word to express the suave but winning 
gentleness of his official dealings. The most 
frank of men, he was unbounded in professions, 
and if so elegant a person could have taken a « 
hint from so humble a source, we should say, 
that he had made his zoological studies available 
and imitated the cuttle-fish, since when close 
penned by an enemy he could always escape, 
by muddying the water. In this great dialectic 
of the Castlereagh school he was perfect, and 
could become totaUy unintelligible at the short- 
est notice. 

After a few almost whispered words to his 
hostess, Mr. Meek humbly requested to bo pre- 
sented to Mr. Cashcl. Roland, who was then 
standing beside Miss Kennyfeck, and listening 
to a rather amusing catalogue of the guests, 
advanced to make the secretary's acquaintance. 
Mr. Downie Meek's approaches were perfect, 
and in the few words he spoke, most favoralily 
impressed Cashel with his unpretentious, un- 
affected demeanor. 

"Are we waiting for any one, Mr. Kenny- 
feck ?" said his spouse, with a delicious simpli- 
city of voice. 

" Oh, certainly !" exclaimed her less accom- 
plished husband, " Sir Andrew and Lady Janet 
McFarlane, and Lord Charles Frobisher, have 
not arrived." 

" It appears to mc," a favorite expression of 
his lordship, with a strong emphasis on the 
pronoun, " it appears to mc," said Lord Kilgoff*, 
"that Sir Andrew McFarlane waits for the 
tattoo at the Royal Barrack, to dress for dinner ;" 
and he added somewhat lower, " I made a vow, 
which I regret to have broken to-day, never to 
dine wherever he is invited." 

" Here they come ! here they come at last,'* 
cried out several voices together, as the heavy 
tread of carriage horses was heard advancing, 
and the loud summons of the footman resounded 
through the square. 

Sir Andrew aA^li^^ "X^xv^X'^^^x\w^fe^^^^<i^ 
announced vn ^i. Y«a.T^^ TiiO?\. \\!cv\i«<i^'sc»« 
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lUAimei, and then, after a slight pause, as if to 
eoALle tlie company to recover themselves from 
the shock of saoh august names, Lord Charles 
Frohisher and Captain Foster. 

Sir Andrevr was a tall, ravr-boned, high- 
oaeeked old man, with a white head, red nose, 
and a very Scotch accent, whose manners after 
forty years' training, still spoke of the time that 
he carried a halbard in the " Black Watch." 
Lady Janet was a little, grim-faced, gray-eyed 
old lady, with a hunch, who with a most inve- 
terate peevishness of voice, and a most decided 
tendency to make people unhappy, was the 
terror of the ganison. 

''*' We hae na kept ye waitin, Mrs. Kannyfack, 
I humbly hope," said Sir Andrew. 

" A good forty minutes, Sir Andrew," broke 
in Lord KilgofT, showing his watch ; '^ but you 
are always the last." 

" He was not recorded as such in the official 
dispatch from 'Maida,' my lord," said Lady 
Janet, fiercely j " but with some people there 
is more virtue in being early at dinner, than 
first up the breach, in an assault !" 

" The siege will always keep hot, my lady," 
, Interposed a very well whiskered gentleman in 
a blue coat, and two inside-waistcoats, "the 
soup will not." 

" Ah ! Mr. Linton," said she, holding out 
two fingers. " Why weren't you at our pic- 
nic ?" then she added lower : " give me your 
arm in to dinner. I can't bear that tiresome 
old man." Linton bowed and seemed delighted, 
while a scarcely perceptible motion of the 
brows, conveyed an apology to Miss Kennyfeck. 

Dinner was at length announced, and after a 
little of what Sir Andrew called *' Clubbing the 
Battalions," they descended in a long procession. 
Ca^hel, after vainly essapng to secure either of 
the Kennyfeck girls as his companion, being 
obliged to pair off with Mrs. White, the lady 
who always declined, but never fjEiiled to come. 

It is a singular fact in the physiology of 
Amphytriomsm, that second class people can 
always succeed in a "great dinner," though 
they fail egregiously in all attempts at a small 
party. We reserve the reason for another time, 
to record the fact, that Mrs. Kennyfeck's table 
was both costly and splendid : the soups were 
admirable, the Madeira perfect' in flavor, the 
patfs as hot, and the champagne as cold, the 
fish as fresh, and the venison as long kept, the 
ourry as high seasoned, and the pine-apple ice 
as delicately simple, as the most refined taste 
could demand. The material enjoyments were 
provided with elegance and abundance, and the 
guests — ^the little chagrin of the long waiting 
over — all disposed to be chatty and agreeable. 

Like a tide first breaking on a low strand, 
in small and tiny ripples, then gradually coming 
bolder in, with courage more assured, and 
greater force, the conversation of a dinner 
usually runs ; till at last at the high flood, the 
j^reat waves tumble madly one upon another, 
and the wild chorus of the olasldng water wakes 
up ^Ube spirit of the storm,'^ 






Even without the aid of the " Phy8iok)gi6 db 
Gout," people will talk of eating while they 
eat, and so the chit-chat was cmtine in all iti 
moods and tenses, each bringing to the commoo 
stock some new device in cookery, and seme 
anecdotes of his traveled experience in "goor- 
mandise," and while Mr. Linton and Lord 
Charles celebrated the skill of the " Cadru," 
or the Schwan at Vienna, "the dean" nn 
critically explaining to poor Mrs. KennyfiMsk, 
that Homer*s heroes had probably the most 
perfect rotii that ever were served, the jnioei 
of the meat being preserved in such lar^ 
masses. 

" Soles, with a ^ gratin' of fine gingerbread, 
I saw at Metternich's," said Mr. Linton, "and 
they were excellent." 

"I like old Jules Perrignan's idea better, 
what he calls his cotelettes d la finanei^re." 

" What are they ? I never tasted them." 

" Very good mutton cutlets, en papilotttj the 
envelopes being billets de Banque of a thousand 
francs each." 

" Is it permitted to help one's self twice, my 
lord ?" 

" I called for the dish again, but found it htd 
been too successful. De Brigues did a neat 
thing that way, in a little supper he gave to the 
artistes of the Opera Comique ; the jellies were 
all served with rings in them. Tourqnoiae, 
diamond, emerald, pearl, and so on, so that the 
fair guests had all the excitement of a lotteiy, 
as the plat came round to them." 

" The kick-shaws required something o' that 
kind to make them endurable," said Sir Andrew, 
gruffly ; " gie me a haggis, or a cockie-leekie." 

"What is that?" said Miss Eenn}feek, who 
saw with a sharp malice how angrily Lady 
Janet looked at the notion of the comuig ex- 
planation. 

"I'U tell, ye wi pleasure. Miss Kannyfack, 
hoo to make a cockie-leekie !" 

" Cockie-leekie, unde derivatur cockie-lee- 
kie?" cried the dean, who, having taken a 
breathing canter through Homer and Horace, 
was quite ready for the moderns. 

"What, sir?" asked Sir Andrew, not under- 
standing the question. 

" I say, what's the derivation of your cockie- 
leekie — the etymology of the phrase?" 

" I dinna ken, an' I 'dinna care. It's mair 
needfu' that one kens hoo to mak' it, than to 
speer wha gave it the name cockie-leekie." 

" More properly pronounced, Coq d Udur" 
said the inexorable dean. "The dish is a 
French one !" 

" Did ever any one hear the like ?" exclaimed 
Sir Andrew, utterly confounded by the assertion. 

"I confess, Sir Andrew," said Lintou, it's 
rather hard on Scotland. They say you stole 
all your ballad music from Italy, and now, they 
claim your cookery for Frai^ce !" 

"The record," said the attorney-general 
across the table, "was tried at Trim. Yotf 
lordships sat with the chief-baron." 

" 1 Temem\)6t, -^t^oc^ij . ^^ «.i|;n«d that tbi 
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King's Bench ruled right, and that the minors' 
elaini was suhstantiated." — Then turning to 
Mrs. Konnjfeck, who, out of politeness, had 
afiected to take interest in what she could not 
even understand a syllable of, he entered into a 
▼eiy learned dissertation on "heritable prop- 
erty," and the great difficulties that lay in the 
vray of defining its limits/ 

Meanwhile, " Pipeclay," as is not unsuitably 
styled mess-table talk, passed among the mili- 
tary, with the usual quizzing about regimental 
oddities. Brownrigg's cob — Hanshaw's whis- 
kers — Talbot's buggy — and Carey's inimitable 
recipe for punch. The dean^ throwing in his 
negatives here and there, to iShow that nothing 
was " too hot or too heavy," for his intellectual 
fingers. 

'* Bad law ! Mr. Chief Justice," said he, in 
an authoritative tone. "Doves in a cot, and 
coneys in a warren, go to the heir. With 
respect to deer — " 

" Oh dear, how tiresome !" whispered Mrs. 
White to Cashel, who most heartily assented to 
the exclamation. 

" What's the name o' that beastie, young 
gentlemen?" said Sir Andrew, who overheard 
Cashel recounting some circumstances of Mex- 
ican life. 

" The Chiguire, the vidld hog o^ the Carac- 
cas," said Cashel. " They are a harmless sort 
of animals, and lead somewhat an unhappy life 
of it ; for when they escape the crocodile in the 
river, they are certain to fall into the jaws of 
the jaguar on land." 

"Pretty much like a member o' the Scotch 
Kirk in Ireland," said Sir Andrew, "wi' Epis- 
copalians on the tae haun, and Papishes on the 
tither. Are thae creatures gude to eat, sir ?" 

" The flesh is excellent," broke in the dean. 
" They are the cavia-capybara of Linnaeus, and 



far superior to our Eu Ap ean swine." 

" I only know," saiHCashel, abruptly, " that 
tee never eat them, except when notlung else 
was to be had. They are rancid and fishy." 

** A mere prejudice, sir," responded the dean. 
"If you taste the Chiguire, to use the vulgar 
name, and let him lie in steep in a white wine 
vinegar, en marinade, as the French say — " 

" Where are you to find the white wine vin- 
egar, in the savannas," said Cashel, "you forget, 
sir, that we are speaking of a country, where 
a fowl roasted in his own feathers is a delicacy." 

"Oh, how very singular! Do you mean 
that you eat it, feathers ar 1 all ?" said Mrs. 
White. 

" No, madam. It's a prairie dish ; which I 
assure you, after all, is not to be despised. 
The plat is made this way. You take a fowl 
—the wild turkey, when lucky enough to find 
one, and cover him all over vnth soft red clay : 
the river clay is the best. You envelop him 
completely; in fact, you make a great ball, 
somewhat the size of a man's head. This 
done, you light a fire, and bake the mass. It 
requires, probably, five or six hours to make 
the cJaj perfectly hard and dry. When it 



cracks, the dish is done. You, then, break 
open the shell, to the outside of which the 
feathers adhere, and the fowl, deliciously roast- 
ed, stands before you." 

"How tery excellent — U pouUt braUsS of 
the French, exactly," said Lord Kilgofi*. 

"How cruel!" "how droll!" "how very 
shocking !" resounded through the table. 

The dean was the only one silent, for it was 
a theme on which, most singular to say, he 
could neither record a denial or a correction. 

"I vote for a pic-nic," cried Mrs. White, 
'' and that Mr. Cashel shall cook us his Dinde 
d la Mexicainey 

" An excellent thought," said several of the 
younger part of the company. 

" A very bad one, in my notion," said Lord 
Kilgofij who had no fancy for seeing her lady- 
ship scaling clifis, and descending steep paths, 
where his own frail limbs did not permit of ac- 
companying her. " Pic-nics are about as vul- 
gar a pastime as one can imagine. Your din- 
ner is ever a failure; your wine detestable; 
your tabid equipage arrives smashed or topsy- 
turvy — ^" 

" Unde topsy-turvy ? — wnde topsy-turvy, Soft- 
ly?" said the dean, turning fiercely on the 
curate. " Whence topsy-turvy ? Do you give 
it up ? Do you, Mr. Attorney ? Do you, my 
lord ? do you give it up, eh ? I thought so ! 
Topsy-turvy, qtMsi, top-side-t'other-way." 

"It's vera ingenious," said Sir Andrew; 
"but I maun say, I see no needcessity to be 
always looking back to whare a word gat his 
birth, parentage, or eddication." 

"It suggests unpleasant associations," said 
Lord Kilgofi*, looking maliciously toward Lin- 
ton, who was playing the agreeable to her lady- 
ship. " The etymology is the key to the true 
meaning. Sir, many of those expressions, pop- 
ularly termed bulls — " 

" Oh, apropos of buUs !" said Mr. Meek, in 
his sweetest accent. " Did you hear of a very 
singular outrage committed yesterday upon the 
lord lieutenant's beautiful Swiss bull ?" 

"Did the dean pass an hour with him?" 
whispered Linton, to Lady Janet, who hated 
the dignitary. 

" It must have been done by Mesmerism, I 
fancy," rejoined Mr. Meek. "The animal, a 
most fierce one, was discoverd lying in his pad- 
dock, so perfectly fettered, head, horns, and 
feet, that he could not stir. There is every 
reason to connect the outrage with a political 
meaning, for in this morning's paper, The Oreen 
Isle J there is a letter from Mr. O'Bleather, with 
a most significant allusion to the occurrence. 
' The time is not far distant,' says he, * when 
John Bull,' — mark the phrase — *tied, fettered, 
and trammeled, shall lie prostrate at the feet of 
the once victim of his tjrranny.' " 

" The sedition is most completely proven by 
the significance of the act," cried out the chief- 
justice. 

"We have, consec^aetvlV^, cffct^ ^ x^75»«x^ 
for the discovery ol \Saft ■^T^\.\\v\.«t^ ^^ ^^^^ *"v^ 
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Solent ofifense, alike a crime against property, 
and an act sabvershe of the respectful feeling 
due to the representative of the sovereign." 

^^ What is the amount offered ?" said Cashel. 

''One hundred pounds, for such 'information 
as may lead to the conviction of the person or 
persons transgressing," replied the attorney- 
general. 

" I feel it would be very unfair to suffer the 
■ government to proceed in an error, as to the 
aflair in question ; so that I shall claim the re- 
ward, and deliver up the offender," replied 
Cashel, smiling. 

" Who can it be ?" cried Mr. Meek in aston- 
ishment. 

" Myself, sir," said Cashel. " If you should 
proceed by indictment, as you speak of, I hope 
the Misses Kennyfeck may not have to figure 
as ' aiding and abetting,' for they were present 
when I lassoed the animal." 

" Lassoed the Swiss bull !" exclaimed several, 
together. 

" Nothing more simple," said the dean, hold- 
ing up his napkin, over Mrs. Kennyfeck's head, 
to the manifest terror of that lady, for her yel- 
low turban. "You take the loop of a long, 
light rope, and measuring tha distance with 
your eye, you make the cast, in this manner — " 

" Oh, dear ! oh, Mr. Dean j my bird-of-para- 
dise plume !" 

"When you represent a bull, ma'am, you 
should not have feathers," rejoined the implac- 
able dean, with a very rough endeavor to restore 
the broken plume. " Had you held your head 
lower down, in the attitude of a bull's attack, 
I should have lassoed you at once, and without 
difficulty." 

"Lasso, is a part of the verb 'to weary,' 
*to fatigue,' *to ennuyer^^ in fact," said Mr. 
Linton, with an admirably-put-on simplicity, and 
a very general smile ran through the company. 

"When did you see Gosford?" said Meek, 
addressing one of the hussar officers, eager to 
relieve the momentary embarrassment. 

" Not for six months, he's in Paris now." 

" Does he mention me in his letter to you ?" 

" He does," said the other, but with an evi- 
dent constraint, and a side look as he ended. 

" Yes, faith,, he forgets nane of us," said Sir 
Andrew, with a grin. " He asks after Kanny- 
fack, ould sax-and-eightpence, he ca's you, and 
says, he wished you wore at Paris, to gie him 
a dinner at the — what d'ye ca it — The Roshy de 
something. I see he has a word for ye, my 
Lord Kilgoff. He wants to know whether my 
leddie is like to gie ye an heir to the ancient 
house o' Eilgoff, in whilk case he'll no be so 
fond of playing 6cart6 wi George Lushington, 
wha has naething to pay wi except post-o-bits 
on yer lordship, he, he, he, ! Ay, and Charlie, 
my man," continued he, turning to the aid-de- 
camp. Lord Charles Frobisher, " he asks if ye 
hauld four by honors as often as ye used for- 
merly; he says there's a fellow at Paris, ye 
ifoaldn^t bold a candle to: he never deals the 
adversary a card higher tbttn the nine." 



The whole company, probao.y in relief to tliB 
evident dismay created by the allusion to Loid 
Kilgoff, laughed heartily at this sally, and none 
more than the good-looking fellow, the object 
of it. 

" But what of Meek, sir ; what does be say 
of Downie ?" 

" He says vera little about Mister Meek ava: 
ho only inquires what changes we have in the 
poleotical world, and where is that d— 4 hum- 
bug, Downie Meek?" 

Another and a heartier laugh now ran throogb 
the room, in which Mr. Downie Meek cast the 
most imploring looks around him. 

"Well," cried he, at last, "that's not fair; 
it is really not fair of Gosford. I appeal tc 
this excellent company if I deser\'e the title." 

A chorus of negatives went the round, with 
most energetic assurances of dissenting firon 
the censure of the letter. 

" Come now. Sir Andrew," said Meek, who 
for once, losing his balance, would not ereo 
omit him in the number of approving voices. 
" Come now. Sir Andrew, I a^ you frankly, 
am I a humbug ?" 

" I canna tell," said the cautious old general] 
with a sly shake of the head. " I can only say 
sir, be ma saul, ye never humbugged me /" 

This time the laugh was sincere, and actnall} 
shook the table. Mrs. Keimyfeck, who no« 
saw that Sir Andrew, to use the phrase employed 
by his acquaintances, " was up," determined to 
withdraw, ^ and made her telegraphic signals^ 
which soon were answered along the line, saTO 
by Lady Janet, who stubbornly adhered to her 
glass of claret, with some faint hope that the 
lagging decanter might arrive in her neighbor- 
hood, time enough for another. 

"Poor Mrs. Kennyfeck's devices to catch 
her eye, were all in vain ; as well might some 
bore of the "House" hope for the speaker's 
when he was fixedly exchanging glances with 
" Sir Robert." She ogled and smiled, but to no 
purpose. 

" My leddy — ^Leddy Janet," said Sir Andrew. 

" I hear you, sir ; I heard you twice already. 
If you please, my lord, a very little. — Mr. Lin- 
ton I beg for the water. — ^I believe Sir Andrew 
you have forgotten Mr. Gosford's kind remem- 
brances to the dean." 

"Faith, and so I did, my leddy. — He asks 
after ye, Mr. Dean, wi muckle kindness and af- 
fection, and says he never had a hearty langh 
syne the day ye tried to teach Lady Caroline 
Jedyard to catch a sheep !" 

The dean looked stem, and Linton asked 
for the secret. 

" It was by handing the beast siweon yw 
knees, and so when the dean pit himsel i' the 
proper position, wi his legs out, and the shep- 
herd drove the flock toward him, by sair »"■ 
luck, it was a ram cam first, and he hoisted his 
Reverence up i' the air, and then laid him ^ 
on his back, amaist dead ! Ech, sirs I but it ^ 
a sair fa, no to speak o' the damage done to hv 
black bieecYiea.^^ 
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Thiff vras too much for Lady Janet's endar- 
ce, end amid the loud laughter of some, and 
e more diflicultly Hippresf^ mirth of others, 
B ladies arose. 

^* Yer na going, la iies ! ] hope that naething 
said — Leddy Kilg< dj Leddy Janet, ech. We 
un e'en console ourselves wie the claret:" 
is was said sotto, as the door closed, and the 
urty reseated themselves at the table. 

" My Jo Janet, does like to bide a wee," mut- 
red he, half-aloud. 

"Jo!" cried the dean, "is derived from the 
edian ; it's a term of endearment in both lan- 
lages. It's a corruption ^f Gioia mia." 

" What may that mean ?" 

"My joy! my life!" 

"Eh, that's it, is it? Ay, sir, these deriva- 
sres gat mony a twist and turn, in the way from 
le land to the tither I" and with this profound 
t of moralizing he sipped his glass in reverie. 

The conversation now became more general, 
^er personalities arose, and as the dean, after 

few efforts to correct statements respecting 
le "pedigrees of race-horses," "the odds at 
i.zard," "the soundings upon the coral reefs," 
the best harpoons for the sulphur-bottomed 
'hales," only made new failures, he sulked and 
Lt silent, permitting talk to take its course un- 
iterrupted. The hussar baronet paid marked 
:tention to Cashel, and invited him to the mess 
►T the day following. Lord Charles overheard 
le invitation, and said, "I'll join the party." 
i^hile ]Mr. Meek, leaning over the table, in a 
»w whisper, begged Cashel to preserve the 
rhole bull adventure a secret, as the press was 
Pally a most malevolent thing in Ireland ! 

iKiring the while the chief-justice slept pro- 
inndly, only waking as the bottle came before 
im, and then dropplitg off again. The attor- 
ey-gcneral, an overworked man of business, 
poke little and guardedly, so that the conver- 
^on, principally left to the younger members 
f the party, ranged over the accustomed topics 
f hunting, shooting, and deer stsJking, varied 
y allusion on Cashel's part, to sports of far 
igher, because more dangerous excitement. 

In the pleasant flurry of being attentively lis- 
ened to — a new sensation for Roland — ^he arose, 
■nd ascended to the drawing-room, where al- 
€ady a numerous party of refreshers had ar- 
ived. Here again Cashel discovered that he 
^as a person of notoriety ; and as, notwithstand- 
ng all Mr. Downie Meek's precaution, the 
'Lasso" story had got abroad, the most won- 
derful versions of the incident were repeated on 
>^ery side. 

"How did you say he eflectcd it, Mr. Lin- 
<*?" said the old deaf Countess of Dumdrum, 
***king an ear-trumpet of her hand. 

"By doing what Mr. Mi&ek won't do with 
•9 Catholics, my lady, taking the bull by the 

* Don't you think he found conciliation of ser- 
■«• besides?'* suggested Mr. Meek, with an 
'^lic simplicity. 

"Isn't he httndaome! how gracefaJf So 



like a Corsair— one of Byron's heroes. I'm 
dying to know him. Dear me, how those Ken • 
nyfeck girls eat him up. Olivia never takes \ 
her eyes ofi* him. He looks so bored, poor fel- 
low 1 he's longing to be let alone." Such were 
the muttered conmients on the new object of 
Dublin curiosity, who himself was very far from 
suspecting that his personal distinction had 
less share in his popularity than his rent-roll and 
his parchments. 

As we are more desirous of recording the 
impression he himself created, than of tracing 
how others appeared to him, we shall make a 
noiseless turn of the salons, and, spy-fashion, 
listen behind the chairs. 

" So you don't think him even good-looking, 
Lady Kilgofif," said Mr. Linton, as he stood 
half behind her seat. 

" Certainly not more than good-looking, and 
not so%nuch as nice-looking — ^very awkward 
and ill at case ho seems." 

" That will wear off, when he has the good 
taste to give up talking to yoimg ladies, and de- 
vote himself to the married ones." 

"Enchanting, positively enchanting, my 
dear," exclaimed Mrs. Leicester White to a 
young friend beside her. " That description of 
the forest, over which the Lianas formed an 
actual roof, the golden fruit hanging a hundred 
feet above the head, was the most gorgeous pic- 
ture I ever beheld." 

" I v^h you could persuade him," lisped a 
young lady with large blue eyes, and a profu- 
sion of yellow hair in ringlets, "to write that 
little story of the Zambo, for Lady Blumter's 
Annual." 

" I say, Charlie," whispered the baronet to 
the aid-dc-camp, "but he's wide-awake!— 
that Master Cashel ; he's a very shrewd fellow, 
you'll see." 

"Do you mean to couch his eyes, Tom?" 
said Lord Charles, with his usual slow, lazy 
intonation ; " what does he say about the races, 
will he come ?" 

" Oh, he can't promise j jold Kennyfock has 
a hold upon him just now about law business." 

" You will impress upon him, my dear Mr. 
Kenny feck," said Mr. Meek, who held the lap- 
pet of the other's coat, " that there arc positive- 
ly — so to say — ^but two parties in the* country — 
the gentleman and the Jacobin. Whig and 
Tory, orange and green, have had the day; 
and the question is now between those who have 
something to lose, and those who have every 
thing to pain." 

"I really could wish, that you who are so 
far better qualified than I am — ^to explain — " 

"So I will — I intend, my dear sir. Now 
when can you dine with me ? You must come 
this week; next, I shall bo obliged to be in 
London. Shall we say Wednesday ? Wednes- 
day be it. Above all, take care that he doesn't 
even meet any of that dangerous faction — those 
Morgans. They aie the very people to try a 
game of ascendeivcy onw «l '^oxhv^ \cv?ocv ciK w^issax 
prospects ai\d largo totUitv^. O* QtYW«\ ^wc>xa > 
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few men of standing to give an air of substance 
and respectability to , tiie movement. Lord 
Witherton will be most kind to your young friend, 
but you must press upon him the necessity of 
being presented at once — ^we want to make him 
a D. L., and if he enters parliament to give 
him the lieutenancy of the county." 

While all these various criticisms were cir- 
culating, and amid an atmosphere, as it were, 
impregnated by plots and schemes of every 
kind, Cashel stood a very amused spectator of 
a scene wherein he never knew that he was 
the chief actor. It would, indeed, hav^ seemed 
incredible to him, that he could, by any change 
of fortune, become an object of interested spec- 
ulation to lords, ladies, members of the govern- 
ment, church dignitaries, and others. He was 
unaware that the man of fortune, with a hand to 
oflfer — a considerable share of the influence prop- 
erty always gives — ^livings to bestow, adi money 
to lose, may bo a very legitimate mark for the 
enterprising schemes of mammas and ministers, 
suggesting hopes alike to black-coats and black- 
legs. 

Perhaps, among the pleasant bits of credulity 
which we enjoy through life, there is none 
sweeter than that implicit faith we repose in the 
cordial expressions and flattering opinions be- 
stowed upon us, when starting in, the race, by 
many who merely, in the jockey phrase, " stand- 
ing to win" upon us, have their ovni, and not 
our interest before them in the encouragement 
they bestow. 

The discovery of the cheat is soon made, and 
we are too prone to revenge our own over-confi- 
dence by a general distrust, from which, again, 
experience, later on, rallies us. So that a young 
man's course is usually from over-simplicity to 
over-shrewdness, and then again to that negli- 
gent half-faith, which either, according to the 
caliber of the wearer, conceals deep knowledge 
of life, or hides a mistaken notion of it. Let us 
return to Cashel, who now stood at a table, 
around which a considerable number of the 
party were grouped, examining a number of 
drawings, which Mr. Pepystell, the fashionable 
architect, had that day sent for Roland's inspec- 
tion : — Houses, villas, castles, cottages, abbeys, 
shooting-boxes, gate-lodges, Tudor and Saxon, 
Norman and Saracenic— every thing that the 
morbid imagination of architecture run mad 
could devise and amalgamate, between the 
chaste elegance of the Greek, and the linkling 
absurdity of the Chinese. 

"I do so love a cottage om6e," said Mrs. 
White, taking up a very beautiful representation 
of one, where rose-colored curtains, and a group 
on a grass-plot, with gay dresses and parasols, 
entered into the composite architecture. "To 
my fancy, that would be a very Paradise." 

" Oh, mamma ! Isn't that so like dear old 
Kilgoran 1" said a tall thin young lady, handing 
ftn abbey, as large as Westminster, to another 
Jn widow's black. 

^^Oh, Maria! I wonder at your showing 
me what must bring up such sad memories V^ 



said the mamma, affectedly, while she praved • • 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

" If she means her father's house," said Ladf 
Janet to Linton, "it's about as like as— Lonl 
KilgofT to the Farnese Hercules ; or his wife tc 
any other lady in the peerage." 

"You remember Kilgoran, my lord," tiid 
the lady in black to the chief-justice; "don 
that remind you of it ?" 

" Very like — ^very like, indeed, madam," aaiii 
the old judge, looking at a rock-work grotto^ 
in a fish pond. 

" What's this ?" cried another, taking up i 
great Saxon fortress, with bastions and gst» 
towers, and curtains, as gloomy and somber u 
Indian ink could make it. 

" As a residence, I think that is feur too nt 
emn-looking and sad." 

" What did you say it was, sir ?" asked tk 
judge. 

" The elevation for the new gaol at Naai, 
my lord," replied Linton, gravely. 

" I'm very glad to hear it. We have bea 
sadly crippled for room there latterly." 

" Do you approve of the Panopticon pItt 
my lord ?" said Mrs. White, who never onuttri 
a question when a hard word could be intn* 
duced. 

" It is, madam — ^you are perfectly correct," 
said the obsequious old judge — "very muchdi 
same kind of thing- as the Pantechnicon." 

"Talking of Panopticon, where's Kilgofff 
whispered Linton, to one of the hussars. 

" Don't you see him yonder, behind the baipt 
How that poor woman must be bored by ikI 
espionage /" 

"If you mean to build a house, sir," 
Lady Janet, addressing Cashel with a tone 
authority, " don't, I entreat of you, adopt anyrf 
these absurd outrages upon -taste and connfr, 
ience, but have a good, square, stone edifice." 

"Four, or even five stories high," brotoii 
Linton, gravely. 

"Four, quite enough," resumed she, " 
a roomy hall, and all the Teccptian-rooms 
ing off* it. Let your bed-rdwns — i'' 

" Be numerous enough, at all' events," 
Linton again. 

" Of course ; and so arrange 
devote one story to families, exc 

" Yes ; the garqom should ha 
remote as possible from the quie 

" Have a mass of small sittin 
the larger salons. In a country 
nothing Uke letting people form 
coteries." 

" Wouldn't you have a theater !' 
White. 

" There might be, if the circumst 
mitted. But with' a billiard-room 
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" And a snug crib for smoking, 'j 
one of the military. 

" I don't see any better style of ll 
Linton, gravely, "than these great' 
\ finds on t\ie 'SOd^*^^ «cA \n QiwvftjMX' 
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e aecommoaation, and are so di- 
can have yonr own snit of rooms 

used to keep house after that 
Lord Kilgoir, approaching the 
J one ordered his own dinner, 
r in his own apartment or in the 
You were invited for four days, 

a great error; except in that 
mid recommend the plan to Mr. 
s consideration." 
jard of it before," said Cashel, 
n me on the subject." 
Dectable country gentleman, sir," 
off, "who had the whim to see 
dthout pajring what he deemed 
enalty — the fatigue of playing 
efore invited his friends to come 
they pleased— eat, drink, drive, 
ictly as they fancied ; only never 

otherwise than as one of the 

is notion prodigiously," cried 
[lould be delighted to imitate 

isier, sir," said my lord ; " with 
your prime minister, the ad- 
perfectly practicable." 
jnture on siu;h a liberty ?" - 
to be president of your council," 
yly. 

sating kind of look from Olivia 
3 met Cashel's eyes, and he re- 
e left the place beside the table, 
to the other room; he himself, 

to follow her, had no alternative 
ind continue the conversation. 

point, then," resumed Linton, 
— in what state is your present 

selieve," said Cashel. 

resque !" exclaimed Mrs. Leices- 

;, madam," rejoined Cashel. "I 
is about the least prepossessing 

mortar the country can exhibit." 
•, let us see it, we'll improvise 
I get it ready for the Christmas 

Linton. " We have — let us see 
rat two months for our prepara- 
fore, no time to lose. We must 
e honorable company, that our 

I is of the simplest ; ' roughing' 
der of the day. Ladies are not 
ns silk ottomans in their dressing- 

II we promise that our conserva- 
resh bouquet for each fair guest at 

hs are four centuries !" said Mrs. 
ihall accept of no apologies for 
ngs, after such an age of time to 

have your fish from Limerick 
id an old blufT.looking gentleman 



'* There's a capital fellow, called Ton Cox, 
by the way, somewhere down in that country, 
who used to paint our scenes for the Garrison 
Theatricals. Could you make him out, he'd 
be so useful," said one of the military. 

" By all means, get up some hurdle i-acing,'^ 
cried another. 

Meanwhile, Roland Cashel approached Olivia 
Kennyfeck, who was affecting to seek for some 
piece of music on the piano-forte. 

" Why do you look so sad ?" said he, in a 
low tone, and seeming to assist her in the 
search. 

"Do I?" said she, with the most graceful 
look of artlessness. " I'm sure I didn't know 
it." 

" There again, what a deep sigh that was ^ 
come, pray tell me, if I dare to know, what has 
grieved you ?" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing whatever. I'm sure 
I never felt in better spirits. Dear me ! Mr. 
Cashel, how terrified I am, there's that dreadful 
Lady Janet has seen us talking together." 

"Well, and what then ?" 

"Oh, she is so mischievous, and says such 
horrid, spiteful things. It was she that said 
it—" 

"Said what — what did she say?" cried he, 
eagerly. 

"Oh, what have I done!'' exclaimed she, 
covering her face with her hands. " Not for 
the world would I have said the words. Oh, 
Mr. Cashel, you, who are so good and so gciier* 
ous, do not ask me more." 

" I really comprehend nothing of all this," 
said Cashel, who now began to suspect that she 
had overheard some speech, reflecting upon him, 
and had, without intending, revealed it ; "at the 
same time, I must say, if I had the right, I 
should insist on knowing what you hecird." 

"Perhaps ho has the right," muttered she, 
half aloud, as if speaking unconsciously; "I 
believe he has." 

" Yes, yes, be assured of it ; what were the 
words?" 

" Oh, I shall die of shame. I'll never be able 
to speak to you again; but don't look angry, 
promise that you'll forget them, swear you'll 
never think of my having told them, and I'll 
try." 

"Yes, any thing, every thing, let me hoar 
them." 

" Well," here she hung her head, till the long 
ringlets fell straight from her fair forehead, and 
half concealed the blushing cheek, which each 
moment grew redder, "I am so terrified, but 
you'll forgive it. I know you will. * Well,' 
she said, looking toward you. ^I am not ac- 
quainted with this young gentleman yet, but if 
I should have that honor soon, I'll take the 
liberty to tell him that the worthy father's zeal 
in his service is ill requited by his stealing the 
affections of his youngest daughter.' " Scarcely 
were the words uttered, when.^ as iC t\v(Sk ^k^x^w^^cw 
that sustained Viet \v^ to \)aa.\. xxiOTCkSciX W5^^«^ 
failed, she rw\ed>awi^«jw\«M!iLSaMiJM^ 
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Happily for Cashel's obaracter for propriety, ' with its somber background of gray monntslB < 
a very general rush of ladies, old and young, to . and rocky islands, bleak and bare, to the culri- 
tho spot, prevented him taking her in his arms ! vated asiicct of this favored spot, is like that 
and carrying her to the balcony for air ; but a experienced in passing from beneath the gloom 



universal demand for sal volatile, aromatic vine- 
gar, oiwn windows, and all the usual restoratives, 
concealed his agitation, which really was ex- 
treme. 



of lowering thunder-clouds, into light andfo^oas 
sunshine. Rich waving woods of every tint and 
hue of foliage, A^dth here and there some spreicl- 
ing lawns of deepest green, clothe the mountains 



'• You are quite well, now, dearest," said her , on either side, while in bright eddies the rapid 
mamma, bathing her temples, and so artistically river glides in between, circling and winding as 
as to make her pale face seem «vcn more beau- ' in playful wiuitonness, till in the far distance it 



tiful in the slight dishevclment of her hair. *'It 
was the heat." 

" Yes, mamma,'' muttered she, quite low. 

" Hem ! I thought so," whispered Lady 
Janet to a neighbor. *' She was too warm." 

*'I really wish that young ladies would re- 
serve these scenes for fitting times and places. 
That open window has brought back my lum- 
bago.*' said Lord KilgofT. 

" The true treatment for syncope," broke in 
the dean, " is not by stimulants. The want of 
blood on the brain is produced by mechanical 
causes, and you have merely to hold the person 
up bv the legs — " 

"Oh, Mr. Dean! Oh, fie!" cried twenty 
voices, together. 

** Tlio dean is only exemplifying his etymo- 
logy on ' top-side-l* other-way,' " cried Linton. 

**Lord Kilgolf's carriage stops the way," 
said a servant j and now^ the first announcement 
given, a very general air of leave-taking pcF- 
vaded the cumpany; 

"Won't you have some more muflling? — 
nothing round your throat ? — u little negus, my 
lord, before venturing into the night air. How 
early!" — "How late!" — "What a pleasant 
evening !"— " What a fine night !"— " May I 
ofler you my arm — ^mind that step— good-by, 
good-by — don't forget to-morrow. Your shawl 
is blue — that's Lady Janet's." — "Which is your 
hat '?" — " That's not mine. Thanks — don't take 
so much trouble."^ — "Not your carriage, it is 
the next but one — mind the draught." A hun- 
dred irood nights, and they are gone ! So ends 
a dinner-party, and of all the company not a 
vestiiTC is seen, save the blaze of the low-bumcd 
wax-lights, the faded flowers, the deranged 
furniture, and the jaded looks of those, whose 
faces wreathed in smiles for six mortal hours, 
seek at last the hard-bought and well-earned 
indulgence of a hearty yawn ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"He -was, tlie world said, a jovial fellow, 

Who ne'er was known at Fortune to repine ; 

Increasing years had rendered hiiu more mellow, 

And age improved him — as it did bis wine." 

" Sitt Gavin Gwyn5«." 

The Shannon, after expanding into that noble 

sheet of water, called Lough Derg, suddenly 

turns to the southward and enters the valley of 

XillaloO; one of the most beautiful tracts of 

country, which Ireland, so rich in river scenery, 

ean boast. The transition fi-om the wide lake 



is seen passing beneath tlie ancient bridge of Kit- 
laloe, whose cathedral towers stand out agiuost 
the skv. 

On first emerging from the lake, the nver 
takes an abrupt bend, round a rocky poiiit, ud 
then sweeping back again in a bold curve, fonni 
a little bay of deep and tranquil water, descen!> 
ing toward which the rich meadows are seen, 
dotted with groups of ancient forest trees, and 
backed by a dense skirting of timber. At one 
spot, where the steep declivity of the groaad 
scarce affords footing for the tall ash trees, standi 
a little cottage, at the extremity of which is ai 
old square tower ; this is Tubber-beg. 

As you sail down the river you catoh batona 
fleeting glance at the cottage, and when yon look 
again it is gone! The projecting head-lands^ 
with the tall trees, have hidden it, and yoa al* i 
most fancy, that you had i:ot seen it. If yoi 
enter the little bay, however, and leaving the 
strong current, run into the deep water under 
shore, you arrive at a spot which your memoiy 
will retain for many a day after. 

In front of the cottage^ and descending by a 
series of terraces, to which art has but littk 
contributed, are a number of flower plats, vlwsa 
delicious odors float over the still water, vhlle 
in every gorgeous hue are seen the camelia, the 
oleander, and the cactus, with the tuhp, the 
ranunculus, and the carnation; all flourishing 
in a luxuriance, which care, and the faTored 
aspect of this sheltered nook combine to effect 
Behind and around, on either side, the dailt- 
leaved holly, the laurustina, and the arbatna, 
are seen in all the profusion of leaf and blossorn, 
our mild, moist air secures, and forming a 
frame-work, in which stands the cottage itself 
its deep thatched cave, and porch of rustic woik 
trcllised and festooned with creeping plantSj 
almost blending its color with the surroanding 
foliage. Through the open windows a peep 
within displays the handsomely disposed roome, 
abounding in all the evidences of cultivated taste 
and refinement. Books, in several of the modem 
languages, are scattered on the table, music, 
drawings of the surrounding scenery, in water- 
color or pencil, all that can betoken minds care- 
fuUy trained and exercised, and by their veiy 
diversity showing, in what a world of self-stored 
resources their possessors must live ; the easel| 
the embroidery frame, the chess-board, the hrlt 
finished manuscript, the newly-copied music, tbl 
very sprig of fern which marks the page in thl 
, \Uu\e volume on. Botany^ slight things in thoB^ 
, \ selves, Wx i^xe^li^ivg ^ rnxxic^ ol ^^oi^ XiiSfc\ 
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If the cottage bo an almost ideal reprcsenta- 
Lon of rustic elegance and simplicity, its situa- 
Lon is slIU more remarkable for beauty, for while 
rt has developed all the resources of the ground, 
iftture, in her own boundless profusion, has as- 
embled here almost every ingredient of the 
licturesque, and, as if to impart a sense of life 
jid motion to the stilly calm, a tumbling sheet 
»f water gushes down between the rocks, and 
n bounding leaps descends toward the Shannon, 
»f which it is a tributary. 

A narrow path, defended by a little railing 
>f mstio work, separates the end of the cottage 
rom the deep gorge of the waterfall, but through 
lie open window the eye can peer down into the 
soiling abyss of spray and foam beneath, and 
satch a glimpse of the bridge, which, formed 
:>f a fallen ash tree, spans the torrent. 

Traversed in every direction by paths, some 
^aliened along the £ice, others cut in the sub- 
stance of the rock, you can pass hours in ram- 
bling among these wild and leafy solitudes, now, 
lost in shade, now, emerging again, to see the 
^Teat river gliding along, the white sails dotting 
its calm surface. 

WeU did Mr. Kennyfeck observe to Roland 
Cashel, that .this was the most beautiful feature 
of his whole d^esne, and that its possession by 
Btnother, not oidy cut him off from the Shannon 
Lxi its handsomest part, but actually deprived the 
place of all pretension to extent and grsindeur. 
The spreading woods of Tubber-more were, as 
■■t seemed, the back ground to the cottage scene, 
&iid possessed no character to show that they 
"Vvere the property of the greater proprietor. 

The house itself was not likely to vindicate 
llie claim the locality denied. It was built with 
a. total disregard to aspect or architecture. It 
■^ras a large four-storied edifice, to which, by 
"^fay of taking off from the unpicturesque height, 
^wo wings had been planned ; one of these only 
"^res finished, the other, half-built, had been suf- 
fered to fall into ruin. At the back, a high brick 
Xrall inclosed a space intended for a garden, but 
Xiever put into cultivation, and now, a mere 
Onrsery of tall docks and thistles, whose gigantic 
size almost overtopped the wall. All the dirt 
Bud .slovenliness of a cottier habitant — for the 
lioDse was occupied by what is misnamed a 
** care-taker," were seen on every hand. One 
of the great rooms held the family, its fellow, 
op the opposite side of the hall, contained a 
cow and two pigs : cabbage stalks and half 
lotting potato tops, steamed their pestilential 
sapors beneath the windows, while half-naked 
children added the discord, the only element 
"Vanting to complete the sum of miserable, 
aijnalid discomfort, so sadly general among the 
pBSsantry. 

If one needed an illustration of the evils of 
absenteeism, a better could not be found than in 
the minoos, damp, discolored building, with its 
&Diiig roof and broken windows The wide 
and spreading lawn, thick grown with thistles ; 
Ikb trees broken or barked by cattle ; the gates 
that hung by a angle binge, or were broken up 



piecemeal for firing, all evidenced the sad state 
of neglectful indifference by which proix-rty is 
wrecked and a country ruined ! Nor was the 
figure then seated on the broken door-step an 
unfitting accompaniment to such a scene j a 
man somewhat past the^ middle period of life, 
whose ragged, tattered dress bespoke great 
poverty, his worn hat drawn down over his 
eyes, so as partly to conceal a countenance by 
no means prepossessing ; beside him lay a long, 
old-fashioned musket, the stock mended by some 
rude country hand. This was Tom Keane, the 
*' care-taker," who in all the indolent enjoyment 
of office, sat smoking his "dudeen," and calmly 
surveying the process by which a young heifer 
was cropping the yearling shoots of an ash tree. 

Twice was his name called by a woman's 
voice, from \^'ithin the house, before he took any 
notice of it. 

"Arrah, Tom, are you asleep?" said she, 
coming to the door, and showing a figure, whose 
wretchedness was even greater than his own ; 
while a certain delicacy of feature, an expres- 
sion of a mild and pleasing character, still lin- 
gered on a face where want and privation had 
set many a mark. " Tom, alanah !" said she, 
in a tone of coaxing softness, " sure it's time to 
go down to the post-office. Ye know how anx- 
ious the ould man is for a letter." 

"Ay; and he has rayson, too," said Tom, 
without stirrinff. 

" And Miss Mary herself was up nere yester- 
day evening, to bid you go early, and, if there 
was a letter, to bring it in all haste." 

" And what for, need I make haste ?" said 
the man, sulkily. *'Is it any matthcr to me 
whether he gets one or no ? Will / be richer 
or poorer — ^poorer !" added he, with a savage 
laugh. "Be gorra! that wud be hard, any- 
how. That's a comfort ould Corrigan ha.«?n't. 
If they turn him out of the place, then, he'll 
know what it is to be poor !" 

" Oh, Tom, acushla 1 don't say that, and he 
so good to us, and the young lady that was so 
kind when the childcr had the measles, comin' 
twice — ^no, but three times a day, with every 
thing she could think of" 

"Wasn't it to please herself? Who axed 
her ?" said Tom, savagely. 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear!" sighed the woman. 
" Them's the hard words — ^to please herself!" 

" Ay, just so ! When ye know them people 
as well as me, you'll say the same. That's 
what they like — to mvke themselves great 
among the poor; giving a trifle here, and a 
penny there, making gruel for this one, and 

* tay' for that, marchui' in, as if they owned the 
house, and turning up their noses at every thing 
they see. *Why don't you sweep before the 
door, Nancy ?' — * Has the pig any right to be 
eating there out of the kish with the childer ?' 
— * Ye ought to send that child to school' — and 

* What's your husband doing ?' — ^that's the cry 
with them. * What's your husband doing ? — Is 
he getting the "wVieaX ui, oi \a\vfe ^\. ^^ ^'A'*.- 
toes ?' Teai and agea V ctvedL>aB.^ n^KnXv ^ n;*^\ 
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energy, '* wliat does any one of themselves do 
from morning till night, that they^re to come spyin' 
after a poor man, to ax, * Is he workin^ like a 
naygur ?' But we'll teach them something yet 
—a lesson they're long wanting. Listen to 
this." 

He took, as he spoke, a soiled and ragged 
newspaper from his pocket, and, after seeking 
some minutes for the place, he read in a broken 
voice : 

" ' The days to come' — ay, here it is — ' The 
days to come — ^tct the poor man rememlier 
that there is a future before him, that, if he 
have but courage and boldness, will pay for the 
past. Turn about's fair play, my lords and 
gentlemen ! You've had the pack in your own 
hands long enough, and dealt yourselves all the 
trumps. Now, give us the cards for awhile. 
You say our fingers are dirty ; so they are, with 
work and toil, black and dirty ! but not as black 
as your own hearts. Hurra I for a new deal, 
on a bran new table ; Ireland the stakes ; and 
the players, her own stout sons !' Them's fine 
sintimonts," said he, putting up the paper. 
" Fine sintiments ! and the sooner we thry them 
the better. That's the real song," said he ; re- 
citing with energy — 

' Oh ! the da}'s to come, the days to come, 
When Erin shall have her own, boys ! 
When we*il pay the debts our fathers owed. 
And reap what they have sown, boys !* " 

He sprang to his feet as he concluded, 
shouldering his musket, strode out, as if in a 
marching step, and repeating to himself, as he 
went, the last line of the song. About half-an- 
hour's brisk walking brought him to a low 
wicket, which opened on the high road, a little 
distance from which, stood the small village of 
Derraheeny, the post-town of the neighborhood. 
The little crowd which usually assembled at 
the passing of the coach, had already dispersed, 
when Tom Eeane presented himself at the 
window, and asked, in a tone of voice subdued 
almost to softness — 

"Have you any thing for Mr. Corrigan this 
morning, ma'am?" 

" Yes ; there are two letters and a news- 
paper," replied a sharp voice, from within — 
" One-and-fourpence to pay." 

" She didn't give me any money, ma'am, but 
Miss Mary said — " 

" You can take them," interrupted the post 
mistress, hastily handing them out, and slam- 
ming the little window to, at the same instant. 

" There's more of it !" muttered Toil ; " and 
if it was for me the letters was, I might sell 
my cow before I'd get trust for the price of 
them I" And with this reflection he plodded 
moodily homeward. Scarcely, however, had 
he entered the thiek plantation, than he seated 
himself beneath a tree, and proceeded to take a 
careful and strict scrutiny of the two letters ; 
carefully spelling over each address, and poising 
them in his hands, as if the weight could assist his 
guesses as to the contents. "That's Mr. 
Kennyfeok^B big seal, I know it well," said 



I he, gazing on the pretentious coat ot uns ) 
which emblazoned the attorney's letter. "I 
can make nothing of the other at all. ' ConM> 
lias Corrigan, Esq., Tubber-beg, Derraheenj,— 
sorra more !' " It wbs in vain that he held it 
open, lozenge fashion, to peep within — ^bat on 
page only was written, and he could notm 
that. Kennyfeck's letter was inclosed in a ^ 
envelope, so that here, too, he was balked, nd 
at last was fain to slip the newspaper iitxa iti 
cover — a last resource, to learn someUiiig 
underhand! The newspaper did not contui 
any thing peculiarly interesting, save in a single 
paragraph, which announced the intention of 
Roland Cashel, Esq., of Tubbermore Castk, to 
contest the County, at the approaching Gencnl 
Election. " We are informed," said the writer, 
"on competent authority that this gentlemii 
intends to make the ancestral seat lus chirf 
residence in future ; and that already prepuip 
tions are making to render this princely mauioi 
in every respect worthy of the vast fortnne of 
its proprietor." 

" Faith, and the * princely mansion' reqnini 
a thing or two, to make it all perfect," said 
'Tom, with a sardonic laugh, while in a lows 
tone he muttered — " may be, for all the tine 
he'll stay there, it's not worth his while to 
spend the money on it." Having re-read the 
paragraph, he carefully replaced the paper m 
its cover and continued his way, not, howerSi 
toward his own home, but entering a littk 
woodland path that led direct toward tta 
Shannon. After passing a short distance he 
came to a little low hedge of beech and birch, 
through which a neat rustic gate led, ini 
opened upon a closely shaven lawn. The 
neatly graveled walk, the flower-beds, the 
delicious perfume that was diffused on ewy 
side, the occasional peeps at the eddying rirer, 
and the cottage itself, seen at intervals betweet 
the evergreens that studded the lawn, yrat 
wide contrasts to the ruinous desolatian of the 
" Groat House," and as if unwilling to feel their 
influence, Tom pulled his hat deeper over hii 
brows, and never looked at either side as he 
advanced. The part of the cottage towirf 
which he was approaching contained a Jong 
verandah, supported by pillars <of rustic woriC) 
within which, opening by three large windovs 
was the principal drawing-room. Here, nov, 
at a small writing-table, sat a young gii^ 
whose white dress admirably set off the grace- 
ful outline of her figure, seen within the belt 
darkened room : her features were pale, bnt 
beautifully regular, and the masses of her haif) 
black as night, which she wore twisted on the 
back of the head, like a cameo, gave a chanc- 
ter of classic elegance and simplicity to the 
whole. 

Without, and under the verandah, in oU 
man, tall, and slightly bowed in the shoulden, 
walked slowly up and down. It needed not the 
careful nicety of his long queue, the spotleai 
whiteness of his cambric shirt and vest, nor the 
perCection o^ \)^ xa^^Vj ^\.vc^ i^«uikeen paate- 
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ns to bespeak '^InT a gentleman of the past A deep-drawn heavy sigh from within the 

f. There was a certain want gentleness in cottage, here made her abruptly conclude the 

bland look, an air of easy courtesy in his interview and hasten in. The door of her 

3ry motion, a kind of well-bred mannerism in grandfather's little dressing-room was, however, 

I very carriage of his gold-headed cane, that locked, and after a noiseless effort to turn the 

d of a time, when the graces of deportment handle, she withdrew to the drawing-room, to 

»re a study, and when our modem careless wait in deep anxiety for his coming, 

iodom had been deemed the very acm6 of The old man sat with his head supported on 

leness. He was dictating, as was his wont both hands, gazing steadfastly at two open let- 

sh morning, some reminiscence of his early tcrs, which lay on the table before him ; had 

3, when he had served in the Body Guard of they contained a sentence of death his aspect 

I1US XVI., and where he had borne his part in could scarce have been more sad and sorrow 

3 stormy scenes of that eventful era. The struck ! one was from Mr. Kennyfcck, and ran 

amory of that most benevolent monarch, the thus : — 

icinations of that queen whom to serve was {( -q -kk- Corrig 

i<kl>>e, had safficed to soften the hardships ., j ^J^ ^ ^ ^^^f cori^rsation with Mr. 

a We, ^ch from year to year pressed more jj„,^„j Cashol on the subject of your renewal, 

«»ily, and were at last, after many a struggle, ^^ j ^ jg^^^ j„ 4^t ^^ ^^^ „„j ^^ 

ipressmg their Imes upon a brow where age ^^^^j j« ^^^ ,„ ^^^ ^.^^^ Entertain- 

3TO bad never written gner. iog ^ ^^ joes, the intention to make Tubber- 

On the morning m question, mstead of rap.% ^^^^ ^ chief residence in Ireland, his desire 

oinng forth his recollections, which usually . j ^^ ^ ^^^^ t^, ^^ in your holding 

T •.°.*?''^r ^"^."^ T T- f. "?""'' ^ith the demesne. This wiU at once explain 

. hesitated often, sometm.es forgetting " where -^^^ j^ ;, ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ „f demanding a higher 

. was," m his narrauve, and more than onee ^^ ^^^ \„j ^j^ , „f ^^ ^^^ ^ 

xumg to speak altogether; he wsJked m ^ f„, ^^ cnlargomert and improvement of 

.vene, "^ "fmejd deeply pre-owjupied \^^ ^^ portaiSng to the ' Hall.' 

His grand^ughter had noticed this change, u'^xhe matter is, however, by no means de- 

« coutwusly abstaming from any thmg that ^^^ „„, \^ jj i,^ 'i„'^, p,„,,ability, 

light betray her consciousness, she sat, pen in ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ opportunity of meeting Mr. 

ud, waiting, her lustrous eyes watching each Cashel personally. His present intention is to 

estnre with an mtonsity of mterest that ^j^ yo^neighlirhood next week, 

aionnted to actual suffenng. •' „ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^. ^^^ 

"I fear, Mary," said he, with an effort to ' '"T K ■ ' 

nile, "we must give i^p for to.^aT. The „ . „ . „_...' 

censnt is too strong for the past, just as sorrow <^""""" *^"^"' ^- T«'"»''<»g Cfoee" 

I always an overmatch for joy. Watching for The second letter was as follows :— 

le post has routed all my thoughts, and I can » Simpkins and Green have the honor to for- 

link of nothing but what tidings may reach me ward for acceptance the inclosed bill for two 

*om Dublin." hundred and seventeen pounds, at three months, 

"You have no fears, sir," said she, rising Mr. Heneage Leicester, of New Orleans, on 

nd drawing her arm within his, "that your Mr. Corrigan. 

pplication could be rejected ; you ask nothing » They are authorized also to state that Mr. 

Aosual or unreasonable — a brief renewal of a Leicester's affairs have suffered considerably 

3ase where you have expended a fortune." from the consequence of the commercial distress 

"True, true, dear child. Let us, however, at N. O., and his personal property has been 

«t look on the case with our eyes alone, but totally lost by the earthquake, which took place 

ee it as others may. But here comes Tom. on the 11th and 12th ultimo. He therefore 

Veil, what news, Tom; are there letters?" trusts to Mr. C 's efforts to contribute to 

" Yes, sir, here's two ; there's one-and-four- his aid by a greater exertion than usual, and 

••nee to be paid." wUl draw upon him for two sums of one hun- 

" Let me see them," cried the old man, im- dred, at dates of six and nine months, which he 

«tient]y, as he snatched them, and hastily re- hopes may suit his convenience, and be duly 

mtered the house. honored. Mr. Leicester continues to hope that 

"Is Cathleen better to-day?" said the young he may be able to visit Europe in the spring, 

ady, addressing the peasant. where his great anxiety to see his daughter 

" Yes, miss. Glory be to God, she's betther. will call him." 
Chuiks to yourself and Him. Oh, then, its of 

ler beautiful face she does be dramin' every " The ruin is now complete," said the old 

light. Says she, it's Miss Mary, I think, is sing- man. " I have struggled for years with pov- 

^ to me, when I hear the birds in my sleep." erty and privation to ward off this hour — but, 

" Poor child, give her this little book for me, like destiny, it will not be averted ! Despoiled 

nd fay I'll oome up and see her this evening of fortime — ^turned from the home where I have 

^I ean. Mrs. Moore will send her the broth ; lived from my childhood — bereft of all ! I could 

hope she']] soon be 4&ble to eat something, bear up still if she wet^ VraX Ve^^X \)c^ \svs&— ^x^x 

'nod-bv. Tom.'' now, he threateiia U> Xak.^ Tur^ tk^ OcCM^ vk^ 
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hope, my life ! And the world will 9tand hf must lie down— 4iere will do— on this so&; 11 



him. and say, 'He is her father!' He, that 
broke the mother's heart — ^my own darling girl ! 
—and now comes to rob me — a poor, helpless 
old man. of all m}' companionship and my pride. 
Alas, alas ! the pride, perhaps, deserves the 
cha:>iih:ument. 

'■ Poor Mary — ^how will she ever learn to 
look on him with a daughter's aflfection. — What 
a life will hers be ! 

*' And this deception — ^how will it, how can 
it ever bo explained I I have always said that 
he was dead." 

Such, in broken half sentences, wore the 
words ho spoke, while thick coming sobs almost 
choked his utterance. 

" This can not be helped," said he, taking 
up the pen and writing his name across the 
bill. '^ So much I can meet, by selling our 
little furniture here ; we shall need it no more, 
for we have no longer a home. Whore to, 
then?-' 

He shook his hands in mournful despair, and 
walked toward the window. Mary was staiidi 
ing outside, in the little flower garden, assisting 
the old gardener to fasten some stray tendrils 
of a Japonica between two trees. 

'• Wo must try and shelter this window, 
Ned," said she, " from the morning sun. It 
comes in too strongly here in papa's library. 
By next summer, I hope to see a thick trellis of 
leaves across the whole casement." 

*• By next summer," repeated the old man, 
from within, with a trembling voice ; " and who 
will be here to see it ?" 

" Tliis little hedge, too, must be overgrown 
with that creeping plant wo got from America, 
the white Liana. I want the beech to be com- 
pletely hid beneath the blossoms, and they come 
out in ]May." 

*' In May !" said the poor old man, with an 
accent of inexpressible sadness, as though the 
very promise of spring had unfolded a deep 
vista of years of suffering. " But why care for 
the home, if she, who made its sunshine, is 
taken from me? What matters it where I 
linger «n, or how, the last few hours of a life, 
bereft of its only enjoyment. She, that in my 
old age, renewed all the memories of my early 
and my happy days." 

He sat down and covered his face with his 
hands ; and when he withdrew them, the whole 
character and expression of the countenance had 
changed ; a dull, meaningless look had replaced 
the mild and cheerful beam of his soft blue 
eyes; the cheeks were flattened, and the month, 
so ready with its gentle smile, now remained 
partly open, and slightly drawn to one side. 
He made an effort to speak, but a thickened 
guttural utterance rendered the words scarcely 
intelligible. He approached the window and 
beckoned with his hand. The next instant, 
pale with terrbr, but still composed and seeming 
calm, Mary was beside him. 

*' You Are not well, dear papa," she said. 



close the curtain, and send over for Tiemay, li 
said he should be back from Limerick tlw 
morning." 

A gentle pressure of her hand to his lips, aad 
a faint smile, seemed to assent. 

She opened the window, and whispered i 
few words to the gardener, and then closing il^ 
noiselessly, drew the curtain, and sat down on 
a low stool, ]>oside the sofa where lie lay. 

So still and motionless did be remain, tint 
she thought he slept ; indeed, the long-dnnn 
breathing, and the rcix)se of his attitude hetakO' 
cd sleep. 

Mary did not venture to move, but sat, m 
hand clasped in his, the other resting on fai 
forehead, still and silent. 

The darkened room, the unbroken silenee^ 
the figure of him in whom was centered her 
every thought and hope, lying sick before Iw, 
sunk with a dreary weight upon her heart; and 
in the gloom of her sorrow, dark foreboding d 
future evil arose, vague terrors of trials, new 
and hard to bear! That strange prescieaNj 
which never is wanting in great afiliotioDS, lal 
seems itself a heaven-sent warning to prepui 
for tho coming blow, revealed a time of son 
trouble and calamity before her. ** Let him be 
but spared to me," she cried, in her heait- 
utteroid prayer, ^* and let me be so fashioned in 
spirit and temper that I may minister to him 
through every hour — cheering, consoling, and 
encouraging. Giving of my youth its gift of 
hopefulness and ti*us^md borrowmg of hu ag8| 
its serenity and res^ation. But oh, that I 
may not be left solitary and alone, unfriended 
and unsupported !" A gush of tears, the first 
she shed, here burst forth, and in the transport 
of her grief, brought calm to her mind onee 
more. 

A low tap at the window, and a voice in 
whisper, aroused her. '^It is the doctor, misB; 
Dr. Tiemay," said the gardener. 

A motion to admit him was all her replf, 
and with noiseless step the physician entered 
and approached the sofa. He felt the poise, 
and listened to the respiration of the sick man, 
and then, withdrawing the curtain so as to let 
the light fall upon his features, steadily eon- 
templated their expression. As he looked, his 
own countenance grew graver and sadder ; and 
it was with an air of deep solemnity that he 
took Mary's hand, and led her from the room. 

With a weight like lead upon her heart Mary 
moved away. "When did it happen?" whis- 
pered he, when he had closed the door behind 
them. 

"Happen I" gasped she, in agony; "whit 
do you mean ?" 

"I meant when — ^this — occurred," replied 
he, faltering ; " was he in his usual health this 
morning ?" 

"Yes, perfectly— a little less compoeed— 
anxious about his letters— iineasy at tba delay 
—but no more." 
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pleasant tidings, or heard any thing to distress 
him ?" 

" He may have done so," answered she sadly, 
^' for he locked his door and read over his letters 
by himself. When I saw him next, he was 
siajiding at the window, and beckoning to me." 

A gentle tap at the door here interrupted the 
colloquy, and the old housekeeper whispered, 
" The master, miss, wants to spake with the 
doctor ; he's better now." 

" Oh, let me see him," cried Mary, springing 
toward the door. But Dr. Tiernay interposed 
gently, and said, ^'No, this might prove dan- 
gerous; remain here till I have seen and 
spoken with him." Mary assented by a ges- 
ture, and sat down without speaking. 

" Sit down, Tiernay," said the sick man, as 
the doctor came to his bedside ; "sit down and 
let me speak while I have strength. Every 
thing is against us, Tiernay. We are not to 
get the renewal : this young Mr. Cashel wants 
the cottage — ^we must turn out. I'll have to 
do so, even before the gale-day; but what 
matter about me! It's that poor child I'm 
thinking of — " Hero he stopped, and it was 
some minutes before he could resume. " There 
—read that ; that will tell you all." 

Tiernay took the crumpled letter, which the 
old man had all this while held firmly in his 
closed grasp, and road it. 

" Well, that's bad news, isn't it," said Cor- 
rigan ; " not the bill. I don't mean that ; but 
he's coming back ; do you see the threat ? he's 
coming back again." 

" How can he ?" said the doctor. " The 
man committed a forgery ; how will he dare to 
return here and place his neck in a halter !" 

" You forget whose evidence alone can con- 
vict him — mine j the name he forged was mine, 
the sum he took was mine — nearly all I had in 
the world — but he has nothing to fear from me, 
whatever I may have to dread from Atm." 

" How can he have any terror for you .*" 

"He can take her away; not from wc, for 
she'll soon be separated by a stronger hand 
than his, but I can't bear to think that she'll be 
in his power. Tiernay, this is what is cutting 
into my heart now, as I lie here, and leaves me 
no rest to think of the brief minutes before me. 
Tell me, is there no way to avoid this ? Think 
of something, my old friend — ^take this weight 
off v^y dying heart, and my last breath will 
bless ;.3lgou." 

" Afe there any relations, or friends?" 

" None, not one ; I'm the last of the tree — 
the one old rotten branch left. I was thinking 
of a nunnery, Tiernay, one of those convents in 
» France, or the Low Countries ; but even there, 
if he found her out, he could legally demand 
her to be restored to him ; and he would find 
her, ay, that he would ! There never was a 
tiling yet that man couldn't do when he set his 
hitATt oD it; and, the more the obstacles, the 
greater his wish. I heard him say it with his 
•^wn Lips, that he never had any fancy for my 
ftor LwsjTf tiU he overheard her one day say- 

E 



ing, tlntt * she never hated any one till she 
knew him.' From that hour, he swore to 
himself she should be his wife I Heaven knows 
if the hate was not better bestowed than the 
love ; and yet, she did love him to the last, ay, 
even after cruelty and desertion, — ay, after his 
supposed death ; when she heard that he mar- 
ried another, and was living in splendor at 
Cadiz. Ay, Tiernay ! after all that, she told 
me, on her death-bed, she loved him still." 

*' I think the nunnery is the best resource," 
said the doctor, recalling the sick man from a 
theme, where his emotions were already too 
powerfully excited. 

" I believe it is," said the old man, with 
more of energy than before ; " and I feel almost 
as if Providence would give me strength and 
health to bring her there myself, and see heY 
safe before I die. Feel that pulse now — ^isn't 
it sttrbnger ?" 

"You are better, much better, already," 
said the doctor ; " and now, keep quiet and 
composed. Don't speak — if it was possible, I'd 
say don't think-— for a few hours. The worst 
is nigh over." 

" I thought so, Tiernay, I felt it was what 
old Joe Henchy used to call 'a run-away 
knock.' " 

And with a faint smile, the old man pressed 
his hand, and said, " Good-by." 

Scarcely, however, had the doctor reached 
the door, when he called him back. 

"Tiernay," said ho, "it's of no use telling 
me to lie still, and keep quiet, and the rest of 
it. I continue, asleep or awake, to think over 
what's coming. There is but one way to give 
me peace — give me some hope. I'll tell you 
now how that is to be done ; but, first of all, 
can you spare throe days from home ?" 

" To be sure I can ; a week, if it would serve 
you. Where am I to go ?" 

" To Dublin ! Tiernay. You'll have to go 
up there, and see this young man, Cashel, your- 
self, and speak to him for me. Tell him noth- 
ing of our present distress or poverty, but just 
let him see who it is that he is turning out of 
the lands where their fathers lived for hundreds 
of years. Tell him that the Corrigans' is the 
oldest stock in the whole country ; that the 
time was, from the old square tower on Gar- 
raguin, you couldn't see a spot of ground that 
wasn't our own ! Tell him — " and as he spoke 
his flashing eye, and heightened color, showed 
how the theme agitated and excited him — 
" tell hkn, that if he turns us from hearth and 
home, it is not as if it was like some poor 
cotter — " he paused, his lips trembled, and the 
big tears burst from his eyes and rolled heavily 
down his face "Oh! God forgive me for 
saying the words !" cried he, in an accent of 
deep agony. "Why, wouldn't the humblest 
peasant that ever crouched to his meal of pota- 
toes, beside the little turf fire of his cabin, love 
his home, as well as the best blood in the land? 
No, no, Mat, \l*s Yv\X\<b \;kvdin&^^ '^^^ ^«Ka»«:^^ 
on such a plea 2a tViat? 
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"There, there, don't agitate yourself. I 
know \^-hat yon mean, and what youM like me 
to sav." 

'* You do not," rejoined the old man, quer- 
aIou»ly, *^for I haven't said it yet, nor I can't 
think of it now. Ah, Mat," here his voice 
softened once more into its habitual key, *' that 
was a cruel thought of mo, a while ago ; and 
faith, Mr. Cashel might well suspect, if he 
heard it, that I wasn't one of tlie old gotxl blood 
of the Corrigans, that could talk that way of the 
poor ; but so it is. There isn't a bad trait in a 
man's heart that is not the twin brother of his 
selfishness. And now I'll say no more ; do the 
best you can for us, that's all. I was going to 
bid you tell him, that we have an old claim on 
the whole estate, that some of the lawyers say 
is good — that the crown have taken off the 
confiscation in the time of my great father, Phil 
Corrigan, but sure he wouldn't mind thatj 
besides, that's not the way to ask a favor." 

" You mustn't go on talking this way ; see 
how hot your hand is." 

" Well, may bo it will be cold enough soon ! 
There is another thing. Mat. You must call on 
Murphy, with the bill of sale of the furniture 
and the books, and get money to meet these 
bills. There they are; I indorsed them this 
morning. Tell Green it's no use scndinjr me 
the other bills; I'll not have means to take 
them up, and it would be only disgracing my 
name for nothing to write it on them. I'll be 
longing to see you back again, IMat, and hear 
your tidings, so God bless you, and send you 
sale home to us." 

"ril sot off to-night," said the doctor, risinjj 
and shaking his hand ; " your attack is passed 
over, and there's no more danger if you'll keep 
quiet." 

" There's another thing. Mat," said the sick 
man, smiling faintly, and with a strange mean- 
ing. " Call at No. 28, Drogheda-strcet, and 
ask the people to show you the room Con. Cor- 
rigan fought the duel in with Colonel Battley. 
It was only twelve feet long and ten wide, a 
little place off the drawing-room, and the 
colonel wouldn't even consent that we should 
stand in the comers. Look and see if the bullet 
is in the wall still. The old marquis used to 
have it fresh painted red every year, on the 
anniversary of the day. Oh, dear, oh, dear, 
but they were the strange times then I ay, and 
pleasant times, too." 

And with such reflections on the post, he fell 
off into a dreamy half-consciousness, during 
which Tiernay stole from the room, and loft him 
alone. 

Faint and trembling with agitation, Mary 
Leicester was standing all this while at the 
door of the sick chamber. " Did I hear aright, 
doctor," said she; "was that his voice that 
sounded so cheerfully ?" 

" Yes, my dear Miss Mary, the peril is by, 
bat be cautious. Let him not spes^ so mucK 
cvf/3 with you. This is a sweet, quiet sp»)l. 
IToH^eD firrant be may Jong enjoy it." 



ISIary's li;u» muttered some words inaudibly, 
and thry ]uirtcd. She sat down alone, in the 
little ))on.-h, under theeave; the day was a 
delicious one in autumn, calm, mellow, and 
I)caccful ; a breeze, too faint to ripple the river, 
stirred the flowers, and shook forth their odor. 
The cottage, the leafy shade, through wliich 
the tempered sun-light fell in fanciful shapes 
upon the gravel; the many-colored blossoms 
of the ricli garden — ^the clear and tranquil riwr 
— the hum of the distant water-fall — ^they were 
all such sights and sounds as breathe of home, 
and home's happiness, and so had she felt them 
to be, till an unknown fear found entrance into 
her heart, and spread its darkness there. 
What a terrible sensation comes with a first 
sorrow ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" With fame and fortune on the cast, 
Ho never rc»se a winner, 
And leiirned to know himself at last, 
' A uiLuerable sinner.' " 



Bell. 



It was about ton days or a fortnight after the 
great Kennyfeck dinner, when all the gossip 
about its pretension, dullness, and bad tiiste had 
died away, and the worthy guests so bored by 
the festivity began to wonder " when they would 
give another," that a gentleman sat at break- 
fast in one of those large, dingy-looking, low- 
ceiled apartments which ore tho choice abodes 
of the vice-regal stafl* in the Castle of Dublin. 
The tawdry and time-discolored gildings, the 
w^orn and faded silk hangings, the portraits of 
by-gone state counselors and commanders-ifr 
chief, grievously riddled by rapier points and 
pistol-shots, were not without an emblemalio 
meaning of the past glories of that seat of mn- 
crnment, now so sadly fallen from its once mgfa 
and palmy state. 

Although still a young man, the presoit 
occupant of the chamber appeared middle-aged, 
so much had dissipation and excess done the 
work of time on his constitution. A jaded, 
wearied look, a sleepy, indolent expression of 
tho eye, certain hard lines about the angles of 
the mouth, betokened one who played a high 
game with life, and rarely arose a winner. Al- 
though his whole appearance bespoke birth and 
blood rather than intellect cr ability, there was 
enough in his high and squarely-shaped head, 
his deep, dark eye, and his firm, shai-ply-cQt 
mouth, to augur that incapacity could not be 
reckoned among the causes of any failures be 
incurred in his career. He was in every 
respect the beau ideal of that strange solecino 
in our social code, "Tho younger son." His 
brother, the Duke of Derwent, had eighty thoil: 
sand a yeai. He had exactly tliree hoodre^ 
His Grace owned three houses, which migbt 
well be called palaces, besides a grouse lodg^ 
in the Highlands, % yachting station at Co«e& 
and a villa at Hyeres in Franco. My lord tni 
bat too \k&9^^ \£ V^ \ku^ ^goBM&Loc of tho thiM 
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cobwebbed chambers of a vico-regal aid-de- 
eamp, and enjoy the pay of his troop without 
joining his regiment. 

Yet these two men were reared exactly 
alike ! As much habituated to every require- 
ment and luxury of wealth as his elder brother, 
the younger suddenly discovered that, once 
beyond the shadow of his father's house, all his 
worldly resources were something more than 
what the cook and something less than the valet 
received. He had been taught one valuable 
lesson, however, which was. that as the state 
loves a rich aristocracy, ii burthens itself with 
the maintenance of all those who might prove 
a drain on its resources, and that it is ever 
careful to provide for the Lord Georges and 
Lord Charleses of its noble houses. To this 
provision he believed he had a legal claim ; at 
all events, he knew it to be a right uncontested 
by those less highly born. 

The system which excludes men from the 
career of commerce, in compensation opens the 
billiard-room, the whist-table, and the betting- 
ring, and many a high capacity has been exer- 
cised in such spheres as these, whose resources 
might have won honor and distinction in very 
diflcrent fields of enterprise. Whether Lord 
Charles Frobisher knew this, and felt that there 
was better in him, or whether his successes 
were below • his hopes, certain is it, he was a 
depressed, dejected man, who lounged through 
life in a languid indolence, caring for nothing, 
not even himself. 

There was some stor}' of an unfortunate 
attachment, some love affair, with a very beau- 
tiful, but portionless cousin, who married a mar- 
quis, to which many ascribed the prevailing 
melancholy of his character, but they who 
remembered him as a schoolboy said he was 
always shy and reserved, and saw nothing 
strange in his bearing as a man. The breeik- 
&st-table, covered with all that could stimulate 
appetite, and yet, with all untasted, was not a 
bad emblem of one who with many a gift to 
win an upward way, yet lived on in all the 
tawdry insignificance of a court aid-de-camp. 
A very weak glass of claret and water, with a 
piece of dry toast, formed his meal, and even 
these stood on the comer of a writing-table, at 
which he sat, rising sometimes to look out of 
the window, or pace the room with slow uncer- 
tain steps. Before him lay an ui^^nished letter, 
which, to judge from the slow progress it made, 
W*d the frequent interruptions to its course, 
*5emed to occasion some difficulty in the com- 
position, and yet the same epistle begun, " My 
^ near Sydney," and was addressed to his brother. 
Here it is :. 

" My Deak Sydney, 
" I suppose from not hearing from ^ou some 
^Ht) back, that my last, wliich I addressed to 
^w Clarendon, has never reacLtsd you, nor is it 
••f wy ooDSseq'icnce. It wittld be too lata oow 
^A «)k you ahoQi Scott's hnrs«?. ri.blitm all 
Q& how roj aktoJ ymit^et] and ibat was* f«P<^ag!i 



to guide the poor devils here with their ponies 
and fifties. We all got a squeeze on the 
' Mare.' I heai- you won seven thousand besides 
the stakes. I Lope the report may be true. 
Is Rancns in training for the spring meeting or 
not? If so, let me have some trifle on hkn in 
your own book. 

" J perceive you voted on Brougham's amend* 
ment against our people ; I conclude you were 
right, but it will make them very stubborn with 
me about the exchange. N. has already re 
marked upon what ho calls the 'intolerable 
independence of some noble lords.' I wish I 
knew the clew to your proceeding — are you at 
liberty to give it ? I did not answer the ques- 
tion in your last letter. — Of course I am tired 
of Ireland, but as the alternatives are a ' Coin>- 
pound in Calcutta, or the Government House, 
Quebec,' I may as well remain where I am. 1 
don't know that a staff-officer, like Madeira, im- 
proves by a sea voyage. • 

*' You say nothing of Georgina, so that I hope 
her chest is better, and that Nice may not bo 
necessary. I believe, if climate were needed, 
you would find Lisbon, or rather Cintra, better 
than any part of Italy, and possessed of one 
great advantage — ^fcw of our rambling country- 
men. N. commended your haunch so highly, 
and took such pains to record his praises, that I 
suspect he looks for a repetition of the favor. If 
you are shooting bucks, perhaps you would 
send him a quarter." 

Two sentences, half finished and erased, here 
showed that the writer experienced a difficulty 
in continuing. Indeed, his flurried manner, as 
he resumed the letter, proved it. At last he 
went on. 

" I hate asking favors, my dear Sydney, but 
there is one which, if not positively repugnant 
to you to grant, will much oblige me. There 
is a young millionaire here, a IMr. Cashel, 
wishes to be a member of your Yacht Club, and 
as I have given a promise to make interest in 
his behalf with you, it would be conferring a 
great obligation on me were I to make the re- 
quest successfully. So far as I can learn, there 
is no reason against his admission, and as regards 
property, many reasons in his favor. If you can 
do this for me, then, you will render me a con- 
siderable service. 

" Of course, I do not intend to fix any ac- 
qfuaintanceship upon you, nor in any other w;»y 
save the bean in the ballot-box, and a civil word 
in proposing, inflict you with what Rigby calls 
* protective duties,' I should have been spared 
giving you this trouble but for Tom Linton, 
who, with his accustomed good-nature, at other 
men's cost, suggested the step to Cashel, and 
told him besides that my brother was vice-ad- 
miral of the yacht fleet. 

"If Emily wants a match for the chestnrt 
pony, [ know of one here perfect in every re- 
ppect, and to ^e had ver}' cheap. Le. irft 
know about thi-^ soon : aud f^lsjo tb.« abvN v«n^\5&^. , 
a* I h8L\« prom\st»3L o n''^vv C v^V'Cv >sN '-> -^ >^ 
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this \von\d be anp>t?jsani* Thanks for your 
in^itaiicn for Christmas, which I can not accept 
of. Hope and Eversham are both on leave, bo 
tb&t I must remain here. N. continues to ask 
you here ; but my advice is, as it has ever been, 
not to come. The climate detestable — ^the 
houses dull and dirty ; no shooting, nor any 
fanntinr;, at least with such horses as you are 
accustomed to ride. 

" I am glad you took my counsel about the 
mortgage. There is no property here worth 
seventeen years' purchase, in the present aspect 
of politics. Love to Jane and the girls, and be- 
lieve me ever ycJurs, 

" Charles Frobisher." 

This task completed, he turned to the morn- 
ing papers ; which, with a mass of tradesmen's 
bills, notes, and cards of invitation, littered the 
table. He had not read long, when a deep- 
drawn yawn from the further end of the room 
aroused him, and Frobisher arose and waJked 
toward a sofa, on which was stretched a man, 
somewhat about the middle of life, but whose 
bright eye and fresh complexion showed little 
touch of time. His dress, slightly disordered, 
wa5 a dinner costume, and rather inclined to- 
ward over-particularity ; at least the jeweled 
buttons of his vest and shirt evinced a taste for 
display, that seemed not ill to consort with the 
easy effirontery of his look. 

Taking his watch from his pocket, he held it 
to his ear, saying, " There is an accomplish- 
ment, Charley. I've never been able to acquire 
— to wind my watch at supper-time. What 
hour is it?" 

"Two," said the other, laconically. 

" By Jove ! how I must have slept. Have 
you been to bed ?" 

" Of course. But, I'd swear, with less suc- 
cess than you have had on that old sofa. I 
scarcely closed my eyes for ten minutes to- 
gether." 

'• That do>^Tiy sleep only comes of a good 
conscience and a heart at ease with itself," said 
the other. " You young gentlemen, who lead 
bad lives, know very little about the balmy re- 
pose of the tranquil mind." 

" Have you forgotten that you were to ride 
out with Lady Cecilia, this morning?" said 
Frobisher, abruptly, 

" Not a bit of it. I even dreamed we were 
cantering together along the sands, where I 
was amusing her ladyship with some choice 
morceaux of scandal, from that set in society 
she professes to hold in such horror, that she will 
not receive them at court ; but, for whose daily 
sayings and doings she has the keenest zest." 

"Foster is gone with her," rejoined Lord 
Charles, "and I suspect she is just as well 
pleased. Before this he has told her every 
thing about our .ate sitting, and the play, and 
the rest of it." 

'' Of course he has } and she is dying to ask 

Mr. Sofdy, the young cb&plain^a advice, whether 

rooting un all out would not he a 'good work.' '' 



'* Siiice when bavo you become *• si^c^tAHilph 
about card-playingj "Mr. LirJ/yu ?'' 

" I ? Not in the least ! I'm only eihuid 
that some of my friends may turn lo be so, 
when they hear of my successes. You know 
what happened to Wyoherley, when he got that 
knack of always turning up a king ? Some ooe 
asked Ruxton what was to be done about it 
' fs it certain ?' said he. ' Perfectly certain ; ve 
have seen him do it a hundred times.' * Then 
back him,' said old Ruxton ; ' that's my advice 
to you.' As he said this, he drew a chair to- 
ward the table, and proceeded to fill out a cap 
of chocolate. Where do you get these anchovies, 
Charley ? Burke has got some, but laot half 
the size." 

" They are ordered for the household. Law- 
son can tell you all about 'em," said the other, 
carelessly. " But I say, what Isets did you book 
on Laplander?" 

" Took him against the field for seven hnn- 
dred even." 

" A bad bet, then — I call it a very bad bet." 

" So should I, if I didn't know Erebus is dead 
lame." 

" I've seen a horse run to win with a con- 
tracted heel, before now," said Lord Charles, 
with a most knowing look. 

" So have I ; but not on stony ground. No, 
no ! you may depend upon it I" 

" I don't want to depend upon it,'* said the 
other, snappishly. "I shall not venture five 
pounds on the race. I remember once some- 
thing of an implicit reliance on a pieee of in- 
formation of the kind." 

"Well, you know how that happened. I 
gave Hilyard's valet fifty pounds to get a peep 
St his master's betting-book, and the fellow told 
Hilyard, who immediately made up a book 
express, and let us all in for a smart sum. I 
am sure I was the heaviest loser in the affair." 

" So you oughtj too. The contrivance was 8 
very rascally one, and deserved its penalty." 

" The expression is not parliamentary, my 
lord," said Linton, with a slight flushing of the 
cheek, " and so I must call you to order." 

" Is Turcoman to run ?" asked Lord Charles, 
negligently. 

" No ; I have persuaded Cashel to buy him, 
and he has taken him out of training." 

" Well, you really go very straightforward in 
your work, linton. I must say, you are as 
plucky a vogue as I've ever heard of. Pray, 
now, how do you manage to keep up your 
influence over that youth ; he always appears to 
me to be a rash-headed, willful kind of fellow 
there would be no guiding." 

" Simply, by always keeping him in occnpft- 
tion. There are people like spavined horses, 
and one must always get them warm in their 
work, and they never show the blemish. Now, 
I have been etenially along-side of Cashel. One 
day buying horses — another, pictures— anothc 
time it was furniture— <;arriages — saddleij-** 
tUY wc have filled that great old house of 
i tVie QX-e\\aiiee\Vvra VviilicL qsl «A«e\tk\^^^<b ^ ^ 
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recta, living and inanimate, it would take a 
month to chronicle." 

'* Some kind friend may open his eyes to all 
this, one of these days, Master Linton — and 
then—" 

" By that time," said Linton, " his clairvoy- 
ance will be too late. Like many a man I've 
known, he'll be a capital judge of claret when 
his cellar has been emptied." 

" You were a large winner, last night, Lin- 
ton ?" 

" Twelve hundred and fifty. It might have 
been double the amount, but I've taken a hint 
from Splasher's Physiology. He says nothing 
encourages a plethora like small bleedings. 
And you, Charley; what did you do?" 

" Sixty pounds !" replied he, shortly. " I 
never venture out of my depth." 

" And you mean to infer that / do, my lord," 
said Lmton, trying to smile, while evidently 
piqued by the remark. " Well, I plead guilty 
to the charge. I have a notion in my head, 
that seven feet of water drowns a man just as 
efiectually as seven hundred fathoms in the blue 
Atlantic. Now, you know, as well as /, that 
neither of us could affor^ to lose sixty pounds 
thrice running, so let us not talk of venturing 
out of our depth ; which, I take it, would be to 
paddle in very shallow water, indeed." 

For an instant it seemed as if Lord Charles 
would have given an angry reply to this sally ; 
hut, as hastily checking the emotion, he walked 
to the window, and appeared to be lost in 
thought j while Linton continued his breakfast 
with all the zest of a hungry man. 

" I'll give up play altogether," said Frobishcr. 
" That I*ve resolved upon. This will go abroad, 
rely upon it. Some of the papers will get hold 
of it, and we shall see some startling para- 
graphs about — * Recent Discoveries in the Vice 
Regal Household — Nefarious system of High 
Play at the Castle,' and so on. Now, it's all 
very well for you, who neither care who's in or 
out, or hold any appointment here j but, remem- 
ber, there are others — myself, for instance — 
who have no fancy for this kind of publicity." 

"In the first place," interrupted Linton, 
" there is no danger ; and, in the second, if 
there were, it's right well remunerated. Your 
appointment here, with all its contingent ad- 
vantages, of which, not to excite your blushes, 
we shall say nothing, is some three or four 
kondlred a year. Now, a lucky evening, and 
ooorage to back the luck — a quality, by the 
way, I never yet found in one Englishman in a 
hundred — ^is worth this twice or thrice told. 
Besides, remember, that this wild bull of the 
prairies has come of himself into our hunting 
grounds. If we don't harpoon him, somebody 
else wUl. A beast of such fat on the haunches 
19 not going to escape scot free ; and lastly, by 
'•Uing into good hands, he shall have the ad- 
'sntago of being cut up artistically, and not 
jBauled and mangled by the rude fingers of the 
%Qorn:it. Faith, as for myself, I think I richly 
nerit fU) the jgpoils I shall obtain /" 



"As how^ pia> ?■■ asked Lord Cbarlc«», Ian 
guidly. 

" In the first place, to speak of the present-— 
I have ridden out with him — sat beside him on 
the box of his drag — he is seen with me in 
public, and has been heard to call me ' Linton,' 
on the ride at Dyccr's. My trades people have 
become his trades people. The tailor who re- 
served his master-stroke of genius for me, now 
shares his favors with him. In fact, Charley, 
we are one. Secondly, as regards the future, 
see from what perils I shall rescue him. He 
shall not marry Livy Kennyfeck — he shall not 
go into Parliament for the liberal interest — nor 
for any interest, if I can help it — ^he shall not 
muddle away a fine fortune in fattening Dur- 
ham bulls, and Berkshire boars; neither shall 
he excel in rearing mangel-wurtzel or beet- 
root. I'll teach him to have a soul above sub- 
soiling, and a spirit above green crops. He 
shall not fall into the hands of Downie Meek, 
and barter his birth-right for a Whig Baronetcy ; 
neither shall he be the victim of right honorable 
artifices, and marry a Lady Juliana, or Cecilia. 
In fine, I'll secure him from public meetings 
and agricultural societies, twaddling dinners, 
horticultural breakfasts, the Irish Academy, and 
Mrs. White." 

" These are great deservings, indeed," said 
Lord Charles, aff*ectedly. 

" So they are," said the other ; " nor do I 
believe there is another man about town could 
pilot the channel but myself. It is only reason- 
able, then, if I save the craft, that I should 
claim the salvage. Now, the next point is, 
will you be one of the crew? I'll take you 
with pleasure, but there's no impressment. 
All I ask is secrecy, whether you say yea or 
nay." 

"Let me hear w^hat the service is to be 
like." 

" Well, we shall first of all cruise — confound 
metaphors. — Let us talk plainly. Cashel has 
given me a carte-blanche to fill his house with 
guests and good things. Th& company and the 
cuisine are both to be among ray attributions, 
and I intend that wo should do the thing right 
royally. Selection and exclusiveness are, of 
course, out of the question. There are so many 
cock-tails to run — there can be no disqualifica- 
tion. Our savage friend, in fact, insists on 
asking every body he sees, and we are luck]| 
if we escape the infantry and the junior bar 
Here's the list — a goodly catalogue truly, and 
such a MacSdoine of incongruities has l>een 
rai'cly assembled, even at old Kennyfeck's din- 
ner table." 

" Why I see few others than the people we 
met there t'other day." 

"Not many; but please to remember thai 
even a country house has limits, and that some 
of the guests, at least, must have separate 
rooms. To be serious, Charley, I have misused 
the king's press damnablY \ "w^ Wn^ ^xs^Ool ^ 
party as few \va.\© evet. V^\xv%.'s^^\. 'YVw^^ «x^ 
I the Kilgoffa, tk© N^YiVx^*^ l\i^ ^^xxv^xsws.., ^.qs\s^ 
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with th« Clan Konnyteo.k. the Bidlep. in«{ 
Matiiitw HcnLjijaA, £s«[uire, of Bally-Haniii- 
gan, the new member ol* Parliaiuent for Dud- 
rone, and the lajft convert to the soothing doc- 
trlaei of Downie Meek." 

"Is Downie coming?'* lisjied tie aid-de- 
camp. 

" Ay, and hLs daughter too. He wrote one 
of his velvety epistles, setting forth the prayer 
of his petition, in favor of * a little girl, yet only 
in the nurseiy.' " 

** Yes, yes j I know all that. Well, I'm not 
sorr}\ I like Jemmy. She is a confounded 
deal better than her father, and is a capital 
weight to put on a young horse, and a very 
neat hand too. Who next? Not the dean, 1 
hope." 

"No; we divided on the dean, and carried 
his exclusion by a large majority. Mrs. Ken- 
nyfeck was, I believe, alone in the lobby." 

" Glad of that ! No one can expect an Irish 
visit in tho country without rain, and he's an 
awful fellow to be caged with, when out-o'-door 
work is impracticable." 

"Then, there are the Latrobcs and the 
Heatherbys; in fact, tho old set, with a Polish 
fellow, of course a count — Deuroominski ; a 
literary tourist, brought by Mrs. White, called 
Howie ; and a small, little, dark man, one used 
to see two seasons ago, that sings the melodies 
and tells Irish legends — I forget the name." 

" Promiscuous and varied, certainly ; and 
what is the order of the course ? Are there to 
be games, rural sports, fire-works, soaped pigs, 
•and other like intellectualities?" 

" Precisely, a kind of coming-of-ago thing on 
a grand scale. I have engaged Somcrton's 
chif^ ho has just left his place. Gunter sends 
over one of his people ; and Dubos, of the Cad- 
ran Bcu, is to forward two hampers per week 
from Paris. Hicksley is also to provide all 
requisites for private theatricals. In fact, 
nearly every thing has been attended to, save 
the horse department; I wish you'd take that 
under your protectorate ; we shall v/ant any 
number of screws, for saddle and harness, with 
drags, breaks, and machines of all kinds; to 
drive about in. Do, pray, be master of the 
horse." 

" Thanks ; but I hate and detest trouble of 
all kinds. So far as selling you two of my own 
— a wall-eye and a bone-spavin included — I 
consent." 

" Agreed ; every thing in your stable carries 
a side-saddle, that I know, so name your 
figure." 

"A hundred; they'd bring close on fifty at 
Dycer's any day; so, I am not exorbitant, as 
these arc election times." 

" There's the ticket, then," said Linton, 
taking out a check-book and filling up a leaf for 
tlio sum, which he tore out and presented to 
Lord Charles. 

" Whatj has he really so far installed you as 

*'As to give blank chocks,^' said the other, 



holding np m^ btV'k in e^-ideftc^, wb^re '* Ro'sM 
I Cadhel'^ «as wrii'^ja mi a ^8*t numU'i r.* ^^m^ 
*• I never knew tiie glorious 5ense of geDei»»sny 
before, Charley. I have heard a great dttil 
about liberal sentiments, and all that kim) r 
thing ; but now, for the first time, do I feel ih'.* 
real enjoyment of indulgence. To understand thi< 
liberty aright, however, a man must have a 
squeeze — sucli a squeeze as I have experieooed 
myself once or twice in life ; and then, my boy, 
as the song says," — here, with a bold, rattling 
air, he sung to a popular melody-— 

When of luck you've no card up. 

And ftjel yourself " hard-up." 
And can not imagine n melhod to win ! 

When " friendu take to shy you, 

And Jc'^^^s to deny you, 
IIuw pleasant to dip in another man's tin. 

Not seeking or craving, 

Some pitliul snving ; 
You draw as yuu like u])on Drumuiond or Gtvynne . 

And while pleasure pursuing, 

You know there's no ruing 
The cwit that cornea out of another man's tin. 

" Eh, Chariev ! that's the toast we * Cheva- 

•* I. 

liors Modernes' should drink before the health 
of the royal family." 

"The royal family!" sneered Frobisher; "I 
never observed that loyalty was a very remark- 
able trait in your character." 

"The greater injustice yours, then," said 
Linton. " I conceived a very early attachment 
to monarchy, on learning the importance of the 
king at ^cartc." 

" I should have thought the knave had more 
of your sympathy," said the other. 

" Inasmuch as he foUovys the queen, I sup- 
pose," said Linton, good-humorcdly, laughing, 
"but come, don*^ look so grave, old fellow; had 
I been a political *" htlriguanf and devoted 
these goodly talents of mine to small state 
rogueries, in committes, and adjourned debates, 
I'd have been somebody in these dull times of 
aspiring mediocrity, but as my ambitions have 
never soared beyond the possession of what may 
carry on the war of life, irresi>ective of i>: 
graver honors, you moralists — ^Heaven bless ibe 
mark ! — ^rather rejrard me distrustfullv. Now, 
let me tell you a secret, and it's one worth the 
knowing. There's nothing so fatal to a man s 
success in life as ' a little character' ; a reallr 
great one may dispense with every kind d 
ability and acquirement. Get your name ojice 
up in our English public, and you may talk, 
preach, and write the most rank nonsense with 
a very long impunity; but a little character, 
like a small swimming bladder, only buoys you 
up long enough to reach deep water, and he 
drowned. To journey the road of life with this 
is to ' carry weight.' Take my advice — ^I give 
it in all sincerity — ^you are as poor a man as 
myself; there are thousands of luxuries you can 
afford yom'self, but this is too costly an indulg- 
ence for a small fortune. Your ' little character 
is a kind of cankering conscience, not strong 
enough to keep you out of wickedness, but saf- 
fi,cieul\y acUvQ to make you miserable after- 
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8crupl«&s, it leaves a man no time for any thing 
bat petty eicpedients and devices, and you hang 
suspended all yomr life betv^een desire and de- 
nial, without the comfort of the one or the credit 
of the other." 

*^Is the sermon over?" said Lord Charles, 
rather affecting than really feeling tired of the 
"tirade," "or are you only rehearsing the 
homily before you preach it to Roland Cashel ?" 

"Quite wrong there, my lord," said Linton, 
with the same imperturbable temper. " Cashel 
is rich enough to afford himself (iny caprice, 
even a good name, if he like it. You and I 
must take ours as we do railway tickets, any 
number that's given us," and with this speech, 
delivered in an air of perfect quietude, but still 
emphatically slow, he settled his hat on before 
the glass, arranged his whiskers, and walked 
away. . 

Lord Charles for a second seemed disposed 
to make an angry reply, but correcting the im- 
pulse, he walked to the wiodow in silence. "I 
have half a mind to spoil your game, my worthy 
friend," muttered he, as ike other passed across 
the court-yard ; " one word to Cashel would do 
it. To be sure it is exploding the mine with 
one's own hand to the fuze ; that's to be thought 
oi^" and, so saying,, he lay down on the sofa to 
nuninate. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Not half 80 skilled in means and ways, 
The " hungry Greek,** of classic days, 
His cards with far less cunning plays. 

Than eke, our modern sharper! 

When Linton had determined within himself 
to make Cashel " his own," his first care 
was to withdraw him from the daily society of 
the Kennyfecks, by whose familiar intercourse a 
great share of influence was already enjoyed 
over their young guest. This was not so easy 
a task as he had at first imagined. Cashel had 
tasted of the pleasant fascination of easy intima- 
cy with two young and pretty girls, eagerly 
bent on beiog agreeable to nim. He was in all 
the full enjoyment of that rare union, the pleas- 
ure of being at home and yet an honored guest ; 
and it was only when Linton suggested that 
late hours and irregular habits were but little 
in accordance with the decorous propriety of a 
family, that Cashel yielded, and consented to 
remove his residence to a great furnished house 
in "Stephen's Green," where some, by-gone 
chancellor once held his state. 

Linton well knew that if " Necessity" be 
the mother of invention, " Propinquity" is the 
lather of love; that there is nothing so sug- 
gestive of the tender passion as that lackadaisi- 
cal state to which lounging at home contributes, 
and the chance meetings with a pretty girl. 
The little intercourse on the stairs going down 
to breakfast, the dalliance in the conservatory, 
the chit-chat before dinner, are far more formi- 
dable than all the form&l meetings under the 



blaze of wax-lights, and amid the crush of 
white satiUb 

"If I leave him much longer among them," 
said he to himself, "he'll marry ore of these 
girls ; and then adieu to all influence over him I 
No more ^carte — ^no more indiscriminate pur- 
chases of every thing I propose — ^no more 
giving ^the odds against the field.' A wife 
and a wife's family are heavy recognizances 
against a bachelor friend's counsels." 

Cashel was really sorry to leave the house, 
where his time had passed so pleasantly. The 
very alternation of his interest regarding the two 
sisters had kept his mind in a state of pleasant 
incertitude ; now, seeing something to prefer in 
this, now in that, while, at the same time, sug- 
gesting on their part greater efforts to please 
and amuse him. If Mr. Kennyfeck deemed 
Cashel's removal a very natural step, and one 
which his position in some sort demanded, not 
so his wife. She inveighed powerfully against 
the dangerous intimacy of Linton, and the 
ruinous consequences such an ascendency would 
lead to. "You should tell Mr. Cashel who 
this man is," said she, imperiously. 

" But that is exactly what nobody knows," 
meekly responded Mr. Kennyfeck. 

" Pshaw, every one knows all about him ! 
You can tell him how he ruined young Rush- 
brook, and in less than two years left him with- 
out a shilling." 

Mr. Kennyfeck shook his head, as though to 
say that the evidence was by no means conclu- 
sive on that count. * 

" Yes, you may affect not to believe it," said 
she, angrily, *' but didn't George Lawson see 
the check .for eight thoussmd paid to Linton at 
liatouche's bank, and that was one evening's 
work." 

" There was a great deal of high play, I've 
heard, among them." 

" Oh, indeed ! you've heard that much," said 
^he, scornfully ; " probably, too, you heard how 
Linton paid seventy thousand pounds for part of 
the Dangwood estate — ^ho, that had not sixpence 
three months previous. I tell you, Mr. Kenny- 
feck, that you have labored to very little pur- 
pose to establish this young man's claim, if you 
are to stand by and see \Ab property portioned 
among sharpers. There ! don't start and look 
so frightened ; there's nobody listening, and if 
there were too, I don't care. I tell you, Mr 
Kennyfeck, that if it weren't for your foolish 
insufficiency, Cashel would propose for Olivia. 
Yes ! the thing is plain as possible. He fell in 
love with her the very night he arrived. Every 
one saw it. Jane Lyons told me how it was 
remarked the day the company dined here. 
Leonard told all over Dublin how she chose the 
diamonds, and that Cashel distinctly referred to 
i her before buying them. Then, they were seen 
' together driving through the streets. What 
more would you have ? And now you suffer 
all this to be undone for the selfish objects of 
Mr. Linton*, bull Ve^ '^oxx, "^Vt.'^tTvvcs^v <•>?..>&. 
you're a foo\, 1 am iioX.?'' 
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" Bui really I don't see — '* 

^^You donH see! Vm sore 70a do not. 
TottM see, however, if it were a case for an 
action in the Courts — a vulgar appeal to twelve 
greasy jurors — ^youM see then. There is quite 
enough for a shabby verdict ! But I regard the 
affair very differently, and I tell you frankly, if 
I see Cashel draw off in his attentions, I'll send 
for my cousin 0' Gorman. I believe you can 
assure your young client that he'll find there's 
no joking with him." 

Now this was the '^ most unkindost cut of 
allj" for if report spoke truly, Mr. Kennyfcck 
had himself experienced from that gentleman, 
a species of moral force ijnpulsion, which left the 
most unpleasant reminiscences behind. 

"I beseech you to remember, Mrs. Kcnny- 
feck, that this agency is one of the best in 
Ireland." 

" So much the more reason to have the 
principal your son-in-law." 

" I'd have you to reflect how little success 
coercion is like to have with a person of Mr. 
Cashel's temper." 

"Peter is the best shot in Ballinasloe," 
rejoined Mrs. Kcnnyfeck, sententiously. 

Mr. Kennyfcck nodded a full assent; but 
seemed to hazard a doubt as to the edicicncy 
of such skill. 

"I repeat, sir, I'll send for him. Peter 
knows pretty well what ought to be done in 
such matters, and it's a comfort to think there is 
some spirit on one side of the family, at least." 
Whether to afford a practical illustration, albeit 
negatively, or that he dreaded a continuance 
of the controversy, Mr. Kennyfcck feigned a 
business appointment, and retired, leaving his 
spouse to ponder over her threat, and resolve 
with herself as to the advantage of Peter's 
alliance. 

While this conjugal discussion engaged papa 
and manuna, Cashel was endeavoring to explain 
to the fair daughters the reasons for his depart- 
ure, affecting to see that the multiplicity of his 
engagements and duties required a step which 
ho owned was far from agreeable to his feel- 
ings. 

" I suspected how soon you would weary of 
us," said Olivia, in A half-whisper. 

"We ought to have remembered, Livy," said 
the elder sister, "how little would our claims 
upon Mr. Cashel appear, when confronted with 
those of a higher station in the world." 

"I assure you, you wrong both yourselves 
and me. I never — " 

"Oh, I'm certain you never imagined this 
step. 1 can well believe, that if it were not for 
advice, not very disinterested, perhaps — ^that 
you would have still condescended to regard 
this as your home." 

"If I suspected that this removal would in 

the least affect the sentiments I entertain for my 

kind friends here, or in any way alter those, I 

trust, they feel for me, I'd never have adopted, 

ar, havwff adopted, never execute it." 

" IVe are really vf.ry t'liich to blame, Mr. 



Cashel," said Olivia, l>asb fully, "in suffcnnf 
our feelings to sway you on a matter like this. 
It was only too kind of you to come here at 
ficst; and perhaps even yet you will come 
occasionally to see us." 

"Yes, Mr. Cashel, Livy is right; we are 
very selfish in our wishes, and very inconsider* 
ate besides. Your position in the world re- 
quires a certain mode of living, a certain class 
of acquaintances, which are not ours. It is far 
better, then, that wo should resign ourselves to 
an interruption, than wait for au actual breach 
of intimacy." 

Cashel was totally at a loss to see how his 
mere change of residence could possibly imply 
a whole train of altered feelings and relations, 
and was about to express his 4Lstonishment oa 
that score, when Linton's phaeton drove up to 
the door, according to an appointment they had 
made the day before, to breakfast with the 
officers of a regiment quartered a short distanoe 
from town. 

" There is your friend, Mr. Cashel," said 
Miss Kennyfcck, with a marked emphajus on 
the word. Cashel muttered something about a 
rendezvous, and took up his hat, when a servant 
entered to request he would favour Mr. Kenny- 
fcck with a brief interview before going out — ** 

" Are we to see you at dinner, to-day?" said 
Olivia, languidly. 

" I hope so. Mrs. Kennyfcck has been kind 
enough to ask mc, and I hope to have the 
pleasure." 

"Will Mr. Linton give leave?" said Miss 
Kennyfcck, laughing ; and then seeing a clond 
on Cashel's brow, added, " I meant, if you had 
made no appointment with him." 

"I'm solf-vdlled enough to follow my own 
bent, generally," said he, abruptly, and left the 
room. 

"You owe that gentleman a heavy grudge, 
Livy," said Miss Kennyfcck, as she approached 
the window and looked out. 

"Who do you mean, dear?" 

" Mr. Linton. Were it not for him, I half 
think, you might have succeeded." 

"I really can not comprehend you^' cried 
the younger, with well assumed astonishment. 

" Of course not, my dear. Still, it was a 
difficult game, even if left all to yourself. He 
was always likely to smash the tackle at the 
moment when almost caught. There, don't 
look so puzzled, dear, I was only following out 
a Uttle reverie^that's all." 

Meanwhile Cashel hastily descended the 
stairs, not over good-humoredly commenting on 
Mr. Kennyfcck' s ill-chosen moment for a busi- 
ness conversation. "I can only stay a few 
minutes, or rather seconds," cried he, as he 
' opened the door of the study, and then cheeked 
himself as be perceived a short, stout, elderly 
man of venerable appearance, who rose respeoV 
fully from his chair as he same in. 

" Doctor Tiernay, Mr. Cashel," said Konny- 

fiffk, presenting ihe stranger. "I have taken 

; the iVbetty t» ^e\«L^ ^wx^-avc, «Vi\q<^ \\, '^qvM V« a 
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ence if you could accord this 
Diief hearing at present; he has 
hundred miles to crave it, and 
blin by the afternoon mail." 
t be Mr. Cashel's pleasure to de- 
the doctor, submissively. 
5nant of your Tubbermore estate, 
Kenny feck, " a very near neigh- 
hat I am pressed for time at this 
' said Cashel, drawing on his 
3ntly; "but I believe it is the 
ice, inasmuch as I really know 
lutely nothing — and you, Mr. 
ow every thing about that prop- 
by far, the best person to hear 
>on this gentleman's proposition, 

56 that must bo decided by your- 
l the doctor. "It is neither a 
or right, but a simple question 
1 will do an act of great kindness 
tenant on your property, a man 
taken by years and sickness, may 
)e alive at my return, to hear of 
ice." 

It this renewed, sir," interposed 
10 saw Cashel's increasing impa- 
vay. " Mr. Corrigan's lease ex- 
venty-fifth." 

' struck by paralysis," interrupted 
and his only prayer is, to be suf- 
neath the roof where he has lived 

it will," interposed Kennyfeck. 
heaven ! how could he suppose I 

of dispossessing him?" cried 

course, sir, the house is his own 

pleases to hold it. Tell him so. 

k will tell him from me, that he 

the matter another thought. I 
ricved that it should have already 
much anxiety." 

cried the doctor, while two very 
twinkled in his eyesj "you are 
of the good fortune that has be- 
ly poor old friend will bless you, 
r heait in his belief in human na- 
en his gratitude could suggest, 
and may you long live to be as 
know how to make others." 
pulse of irrepressible warmth the 
i Cashel's hand in both his own, 
cordially, when the door suddenly 
Lriton, dressed in a riding costume, 

land, at business so early ! Do 
're an hour behind time?" 
I couldn't help— in fact, this was 

act of benevolence, detained Mr. 
rupted the doctor. " I believe no 
■an bo broken with a safer apol- 

' said Linton, throwing up his 
if he suspected a snare to his 



friend's simplicity. ** Which of the missions to 
convert the Blacks, or what family of continuous 
twins are you patronizing?" 

" Good-by, sir," said the doctor, turning to- 
ward Cashel. "I'd ask your pardon for the 
liberty I have already taken with you, if I were 
not about to transgress again." 

Here ho looked Linton fully in the face. 

"Mr. Cashel has done a kind and worthy 
action this morning, sir; but if he does many 
more such, and keeps your company, he is not 
only a good man, but the strongest principled 
one I ever met with.V 

As the last word was uttered, the door closed 
after him, and he was gone. 

" So then,' I'm the Mephistophiles to your 
Faust," said Linton, laughing hecutilyj "but 
what piece of credulous .benevolence has cost 
you this panegyric and me this censure?" 

" Oh, a mere trifle," said Cashel, preparing 
to leave, " a simple grant of renewal to an old 
tenant on my estate." 

" Only that," said Linton, aflfecting the cool- 
est indiflerence, while by a keen glance at Eed- 
nyfeck, he revealed a profound consciousness of 
his friend's simplicity. 

"Nothing more, upon my honor j that little 
cottage of Tubber-beg." 

"Not that fishing-lodge beside the river, in 
an angle of your own demesne ?" asked Linton, 
eagerly. 

" The same— why— what of it ?" 

"Nothing, save that your magnanimity is 
but one-sided, since only so late as Thursday 
last, when we looked over the map together, 
you gave me that cottage until such time as 
you should include the farm within the de- 
mesne." 

" By Jupiter, and so I did !" exclaimed 
Cashel, while a flush of shame covered his face 
and forehead, "what a confounded memory I 
have. What is to be done ?" 

" Oh, never fret about it," said Linton, taking 
his arm and leading him away. "The thing 
is easily settled. What do I want with a cot- 
tage? The old gentleman is, doubtless, a far 
more rural personage than I should prove. Let 
us not forget Aubrey's breakfast, which, if we 
wait much longer, will be a luncheon. The 
ladies well, Mr. Kennyfeck?" This was the 
first time ho had noticed that gentleman. 

"Quite well, Mr. Linton," said he, bowing 
politely. 

"Pray, present my respects. By-the-way, 
you don't want a side-saddle horse, do you ?" 

"I thank you, we are supplied." 

" What a pity ; I've got such a gray, with 
^at swinging, low cantering action. Miss Kcn- 
neyfeck lies j she rides so well ! I wish she'd 
try him." 

A shake of the head and a bland smile, inti- 
mated a mild refusal. 

" Inexorable father ; come, Cashel, yoa shall 
make the amende for having given awa.^ i'cl^ 
cottage-, you must. Xiw^ ^^^njmW^ *x\\ \ft\i«& 
him a presout to lYve \v3ki>j ?^ 
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" ViToed,'' said Caslicl, ^'send him over to- 
duy, \}*''s mine, or rather Miss Kennyfeck's. 
Nay, frir, really I will not be opposed. Mr. 
Kennyleck, I insist." 

The worthy attorney yielded, but not with- 
out reluctance, and saw them depart, with 
grave misgivings that the old doctor's senti- 
ment was truly spoken, and that Linton's com- 
panionship was a most unhappy accident. 

"I must get into parliament," said Linton, as 
he seated himself beside Cashcl in: the phaeton, 
"if it were only to quote you as one of that 
much-belied class, the Irish Landlord. The 
man who grants renewals of his best land, on 
terms contracted three hundred years ago, is 
very much wanting just now. What a sensa- 
tion it will create in the House, when they cry 
* name, name,' and I reply that I am under pos- 
itive personal injunction not to name, and then 
Sharman Crawford or one of that set, rises and 
avers that he believed the honorable and learned 
gentleman's statement to be perfectly unfound- 
ed. Amid a deluge of * Oh's !' I stand up and 
boldly declare that further reserve is no longer 
possible, and that the gentleman whom I am so 
proud to call my friend, is Roland Cashel, Esq., 
of Tubbermore. There's immortality for you, 
for that evening, at any rate. You'll be toast- 
ed at Bellamy's, at supper, and by the white- 
headed old gentlemen who sit in the window at 
the Carlton." 

" You'll not hint that I had already made a 
present of the lands, when I displayed so much 
munilicenco," said Cashel, smiling. 

" Not a syllable ; but I'll tell the secret to 
the opposition, if you ever grow restive," said 
Linton, with a laugh; in which, had Roland 
studied Lavater, he might have read a valuable 
lesson. 

"Apropos, of parliament — Kennyfeck per- 
sists in boring me about it, and that Mr. Dow- 
nie Meek 5.cems to have it at heart, that I am 
to represent something or somebody, well know- 
ing the while, that I can not possibly be sup- 
posed to understand any thing of the interests ' 
whereon I should be called to vote and legis- 1 
late." ! 

" That's not so much consequence," said ' 
Linton, " you'd find a very strong section of the | 
House very like yourself, but the thing would 
bore you; you would neithei: like the fatigue 
nor the slavery of it ; and, positively there is no 
excitement, save for the half dozen who really 
contest the race. Meek, and others of the 
same stamp, will tell you that property should | 
be represented in the legislature. I agree fully i 
with the sentiment — so it should. So also 
should a man's rents be collected, but that's qp 
reason he should be his own agent, when he i 
can find another, far more capable, ready for I 
the oflice^Touch that off-side horse, he'll skulk i 
his collar when he can — Now, if you have ■ 
coimty or borough influence going a begging, | 
sand in your nominee, any fellow who'll suit | 
jroar views, and express your opinions — ^myself, 
/or instance, '' said he, laugluDg^ " for want of a 



better — Tho^e manes don't lie right, ihat dot- 
sider's falls on the wrong side of the neck— The 
great secret for any man, situated as yoa are, 
is, to avoid all complications, political, sceiaL 
and matrimonial. Yoa have a glorioos opci 
country before you, if there be no cross-riding 
to spoil your run.'* 

" Well, I am not above taking advice," mi 
Ca.shel, " but really I must own, that, from tks 
little Tve seen of the matter, it seems harder to 
go through life with a good fortune, than ^ritk* 
out a shilling. I know that, as a poor nm^ 
very lately — " 

" Come, come, you knovv very little of ^rtat 
poverty means ; youVe been leading a gay Hfc 
in a land where men do, by one bold enterprise^ 
the work which costs years of slow toil in oat 
tamer regions. Now I should have liked tluC 
kind of thing myself. Ay, you may smile, tbt 
a man who devotes a large share of each dij 
to the tie of his cravat, and the immaculate €)»• 
gance of his boots, should venture to talk of 
prairie life and adventure. Take care— If 
Jove ! I thought you were in that apple-staH' 

" Never say it twice," cried Cashel, gayij; 
"I'm beginning to feel confoundedly tired of 
this life here ; and, if I don't find that it iop 
proves on acquaintance, I'll take a run dowi 
west, just to refresh my spirits. Will you cone 
v^-ith me ?" 

" With my whole heart I join the proposd; 
but you are not serious ; I know you are merely 
jesting in all this." 

" Perfectly serious. I am decidedly veny 
of seven o'clock dinners and morning calls ; bat 
here we are — " 

As he spoke they drove into the barradt' 
yard, where groups of lounging office ia 
every variety of undress, were seen in aU the in- 
sipid enjoyment of that cigar-smoking existeioe 
which forms the first article in our military cods 
of education. 

The gallant — ^th Light Dragoons wwe I 
" fast regiment," and the inventors of that Be» 
locomotive on the road to ruin, called " a mes 
breakfast" — a meal where champagne flow 
with a profusion rarely seen at dinner, andl^ 
which men begin the day in a frame of mifli 
that would not be very decorous even 
concluding it. Cashel, being an honored gneit^ 
drank wine with every one, not to speak (^pv^ 
ticipating in various little bibatoiy trios ud 
quartettes, so that, when the entertainmeit 



drew to a close, he was very far from thrt setf- 
possession and command which, with all lui. 
high spirits, seldom deserted him. 

A tremendous fall of rain, that showed no 
prospect of ceasing, had just set in, so that the 
party agreed to repair to the major's roonui 
and make a pool at icarti. After some talt: 
ing about play in general, and some quizzi 
about not being able to bet a sum such 
Cashel would care to play for, the game begu- 

Nptwithstanding the apologies, the pity 
liigYi, so laxich. so^ that Cashel, never a vi 
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ML-iX, S:fv»».tra cl rt;<* playt^rs could not conceal. 
^' ^ uixie'v the ^ame inspired. f 

, Roland himself joined less from incliiiati(>n | 
Ulan fellowship, and far better pleased to be at ' 
ilaerty to chat with some of the others, than to ; 
»e seated at the table, he arose each time he ' 
Ost, well content to pay for freedom, by his 
fold. His natural indifierence, added to a 
>erfect carelessness about money, induced him 
o accept any bet that was ofifered, and these 
wrere freely proposed, since, in play parlance, 
*• the run was against him," so that, ere the 
nmpet-call announced the time to dress for 
lie mess, he had lost heavily. 

"Yon have no idea how much you have 
" said Linton, in a low voice, and with a 




^ttiged 



gravity of manner almost reproachful. 

" Not the slightest," said Casbe), laughing. 
" I can tell you, then, for I have totted it up. 
Ellis morning's work has cost you seven thou- 
■and some hundred pounds." 

" Indeed !" said Cashel, a flush rather of 
kliame than displeasure mantling on his features. 
•*ril give it up, in future." 

" No, no !" not till you've had your revenge," 
whispered Linton. " We'll stay for the mess, 
■ud have at them again. The night is terrific, 
Mod no possibility of leaving." 

The mess followed, and although play was 
Ko succeed it, the party «J:'ank freely, and sat 
long over their wine, even Linton himself, 
■Beming to linger at the table, and leave it with 
Kegret. 

As for Cashel for the first time i:i his life, he 
Unshed to play. No desire for money-getting, 
Ao mean passion for gain suggested the wish. 
3t was simply a piqued vanity at being beaten 
sense of indignity that his inferiority should 
to be implied, even in so trifling a matter, 
him on, and he was one of the first to 
• irote for a return to the 6cart6. 
^, .Except Linton, there was not probably one 
lyiho could be called a good player in the party 
|-— but luck, which has more than the mastery 
er skill, supplied the place of knowledge, and 
jCashel was the only heavy loser of the whole 
mbly. Stung by continued failure too, he 
d madly and foolishly, so that as day was 
g and the stir in the barrack yard 
lounced the approaching parade, his losses 
bed more than double what they had been 
the morning. 

"I say, lads!" said the major, as they all 

e from the table, "one word before you 

" so saying, he turned the key in the door, 

stood with his back against it. " Before 

*jy one leaves the room each must promise on 

honor not to mention a syllable of this 

t's business. We all know that we have 

playing far higher stakes than ever we've 

in the habit of. The report, if it 

oad, would ruin the regiment." 

"Oh, we all promise not a word shall bo 

about it," cried out several voices together. 

There's tlje second trumpet .'" so saving, ()iey 

Ufteued pen-mell to dress for the parade, 



while Cashel, taking Linton's ana. tvi out 
homeward. 

'• I say, Tom !" said Roland, afior lley bad 
walked on for some tune in silence, " 1 am 
somewhat ashamed of this exploit of mine, and 
would not for a great deal that Kenpyfeck 
should know it. Is there no way of jjntting 
this money by loan — ^for if I draw n(>w — " 

"Make your mind quite easy, I'll arrange 
that for you. Don't worry yourself about it. 
It's a bore of course to lose a round sum like 
that ; but you can afford it, my boy, that's one 
comfort. If it had been me, by Jove, the half 
of it would have drained the well !" This said, 
he hastily changed the topic, and they walked 
along chatting of every thing save the late 
party. 



get 






CHAPTER XVI. 

" The money tlmt *at play* is spent, 
Must oft be raised at *cent. percent.* " 

"The Modb." 

" Good night, or rather good morrow," said 
Linton, as he stood with Cashel on the steps of 
his newly taken residence. 

Cashel made no reply; his thoughts were 
recurring to the scene of the late debauch, and 
in some pangs of self-reproach he was recalling 
the heavy sum he had lost. " You spoke of 
my being able to raise this money, Linton, 
without Kennyfeck's knowing ; for I am really 
ashamed of the afiair. Tell me how it can be 
done ?" 

" Nothing easier." 

" Nay, but when ? for. if I must confess it, I 
can think of nothing else till it be arranged.'* 

" What a timid conscience vours must be," 
saidL inton, laughing, " that can not sleep lest 
the ghosts of his I. O.'s should haunt him." 

"The fact is so, nevertheless. The very 
few gloomy moments of my life have been 
associated with play transactions. This shaD 
be the last." 

"What folly. You suffer mere pa.ssing 
impressions to wear deep into your natere; 
you that should be a man of nerve and vigor. 
What can it possibly signify that you have 
thrown away a few hundreds, or a few thoa- 
sands either ?" 

" Very little as regards the money, I own ; 
but I'm not certain how long my indifTerence 
respecting play might last. I am not sure how 
long I could endure being beaten — ^for that is 
the sense losing suggests to me — without a 
desire to conquer in turn. Now up to this I 
have played to oblige others, without interest or 
excitement of any kind. What if I should 
I change and become a gambler from choice?" 

"Why, if you propound the quest i'.i! vith 
that solemn air, you'll almost frighten im ii.lo 
believing it would be something very tcrril>le ; 
but if you ask nie simply, ' What would be the 
result of your growing found of \NVa>.>j*?^ V^\\^ 
you fairly, vt\ a Yi\c«.?.\\xe ^\i\v\oA.^ oxv^ vs!v ^^^\e^« 
resources wVvcVi ou\>| a x\t\x xsvaw ^s^xv ^Sift^^ 
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with impunity, and so much the more fascina- 
ting, that it can bo indulged in such perfect 
accordance with every humor of a man^s mind. 
If you're so inclined, you play low, and coquet 
with fortune, 6r if lavishly given, you throw the 
reins loose and go free. Now it seems to me 
that nothing could better suit the careless, open- 
handed freedom of your habits than the vacilla- 
tions of high play. It's the only way that even 
for a moment you can taste the sensation of 
being hard pressed, while in the high flood of 
luck you can feel that gushing sense of power 
that somehow seems to bo the secret soul of 
gold !" 

"Men must lose with a very different look 
upon their features, before I can win with the 
ecstasy you speak of," cried Cashel. "But 
where are we straying to — ^what part of the 
town have we got into?" 

"This is the cattle-market," said Linton, 
" and I have brought you here because I saw 
you.'d not close your eyes till that silly affair was 
settled, and here we are now at Dan Hoare's 
counting-house, the man of all others to aid us ; 
follow me j I ought to know the stairs well in 
daylight or dark." 

Cautiously following his guide, Cashol mount- 
ed a half-rotten, creaky stair, which passed up 
between two damp and mildewed wall8, and 
entered a small chamber, whose one window 
looked out into a dirty court. The only furni- 
ture consisted of two deal chairs and a table, on 
which various inscriptions made by pen-knifes 
betokened the patience and zeal of former vis- 
itors. 

Linton passed on to the end of the chamber, 
where was a narrow door, but suddenly halted 
as his eye caught a little slip of paper attached 
to a sliding panel, and which bore the word 
"engaged." "Ha!" cried he, "one here al- 
ready ! you see, early as it is, Dan is at work, 
discounting and protesting, as usual. By the 
way, I have forgot one essential, he never 
gives a stamp, and so I must provide one. 
Wait for me here; there is a place in the 
neighborhood where they can be had, and I'll 
be back presently." 

Cashel sat himself down in the cheerless 
little den, thinking of the many who might have 
waited there before, in so many frames of anx- 
iety and torturing suspense. His own memory 
could recall a somewhat similar character in 
Geizheimer, and while he was thus remember- 
ing some features of the past, he fell into a 
reverie, forgetting time and place together, the 
sound of voices from the adjoining room serving 
rather to lull than arouse his attention. At last 
a word caught his ear. He started suddenly, 
and looking about him for a second, experienced 
almost a dlfiiculty to remember where he was. 
Could it bo possible, or was it mere fancy, but 
he believed he heard his name mentioned by 
some one within that room. Less caring to 
Axow bow or by whom the name was spoken, 
tJjan it the hot were actually so, he leaned 
ibnvard on his chair, and bent his ear to listen : 



when he heard, in a voice louder than had 
used before, the following words — 

" It may be all as you say, sir j I won't 
tend to throw a doubt upon your words-, 
as ft mere man of business, I may be pern 
to say, that this promise, however satisfa 
to your friend's feelings, is not worth a sir 
in law. Corrigan asks for a renewal « 
lease, and the other says ' keep your hold 
don't disturb yourself,' and there he is, a 1 
at will. Now, for the purposes you ha 
view toward me, that pledge goes for no 
I can not renew these bills upon such frail 
rity. If the old man can not find met 
meet them, Leicester must, that's all." 

" Leicester is a villain !" cried another 
deeper voice, whose tones seemed not 
strange to Roland's ears. " He has ruin 
poor old friend ; he will soon leave him 1 
less ; and ho threatens to leave him i 
friendless, too." 

" Ho told me," said the other, " he 
certainly claim his daughter, and mei 
return next summer for that purpose." 

"I almost hope poor Con will never '. 
see that day," said the former, with a 
sigh. 

" Well, to return to our own affair, 
tell you, frankly, I don't consider CasheVs 
ise deserving <^ any consideration. He, 
less, means to keep it ; that's the very rac 
body can say about it. But remember ^ 
life he is leading : ho has drawn above 
thousand out of Latrobe's hands in 
months ; no one knows for what. He h 
among a set of men who play high, and c 
pay if they lose. Now, his estate is t 
one ; but it can't last for ever. My nol 
that the young fellow will end as he begi 
become a Bucanier once more." 

"He has a long course to run er 
comes," said the other. 

" Not so long as you fancy. There t 
mands ujion him from quarters you litt 
pect, or that, for the moment, he little si 
himself. It would surprise you to hea 
he is in Leicester's hands too." 

"Rotod Cashel, Mr. Cashel, in Leic 
hands ! How do you mean ?" 

Just at this instant Linton's foot was 
ascending the stairs, and Cashel, whose 
ness to hear the remainder became a 
torture of anxiety, was forced to lose the 
tunity. 

" What a hunt I have had," said Lin 
he entered, flushed and weary-looking, 
amount is rather above the ordinary mai 
I found it almost impossible to proci 
stamps. Are you tired waiting ?" 

"No; nothing to speak of," said ( 
confusedly. 

" Well, I fancy our friend here has hat 
I moro than his shiixe of an audience. 1 
! and iinearth him." 

\ And si> %3k^vv\^^ Lxxvlon knocked with h 
\ at l\ie doot J at Vyw \!DL\xstCL\xr«v^ ^1 -"^^vs 
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, the sound of feel followed, and soon 
le door was opened, and a small, thin, 
:ed man in black appeared, 
od morning, Mr. Hoare. Here have 
in playing antechamber to yom* serene 
;s for j^ill an hour. This is Mr. Roland 
Mr. Hoare, who wishes to make your 
itance." 

little man turned his quick gray eyes 
Cashel, with a most scrutinizing keen- 
but, as suddenly withdrawing them, 
both to enter. 

seated, gentlemen. Pardon the humble 
lodation of this place. Take a chair, 
iton.'* 

) want tin, Mr. Hoare," said Linton, 
T his boot with his cane : " that most 
il and vulgar want. My friend here 
to raise a sum, without having recourse 
gent, and I believe no man can aid in a 
cret-service transaction like yourself." 
:he sum a large one, sir?" said Hoare, 
ing Cashel. 

2m not tell you exactly," said Cashel, 
confusion, at the confession of his ig- 
" I fancy it must be close on ten or 
thousand pounds." 

re like twenty !" cried Linton, coolly, 
orning to Hoare he went on. "My 
ere is, happily for him, very little^skilled 
rs of this kind ; and as his security is 
le best that can be offered, he need not 
experience very dearly. Now just tell 
kly, how? when? and on what terms 
aave this money?" 

ney is scarce just now, sir," said Hoare ; 
s to securities, Mr. CashePs bills are 
ifficient. There is no necessity for any 
cpenses whatever. I need not say that 
nsaction shall be perfectly secret ; in 
I keep the bills in my own hands till 

ere, that's the man I told you he was," 
inton. " A CrcBsus in generosity as in 
I would I were your son, or your son- 
Hoare." 

3 much honor, Mr. Linton," said the 
lender, whose slight flush did not bc- 
concurrence in his own words. " Now 
less," continued ho, addressing Cashel. 
u favor me with your name on four 
: five thousand each, and the accom- 
' ch£U'ges for interest, discount, commis- 
d so on, I'll engage that you have this 
^thin the week." 

dd it not be to-morrow ; I should like 
to have the whole oflf my mind ; and as 
not to play again — " 
h, pooh," said Linton, stopping an ex- 
n he was by no means pleased Hoare 
lear ; " time enough for resolutions and 
)ugh for payment, too. By the end of 
k, Hoara, will do perfectly. Tou can 
e bills with you to my quarters, say on 
T morning, and we'll drive oy&t to Mr. 

*9 



"Very well, sir. I'll be punctual. At 
eleven, on Saturday, expect me. May I bring 
that little thing of yours for 200/. with it, ^Ir. 
Linton?" 

" Of course, you may not. Where do you 
expect me to find money for the debts of last 
year ? My dear Hoare, I have no more mem- 
ory for such things than I have for the sorrows 
of childhood." 

" Ah, very well, sir, we'll keep it over," said 
Hoare, smilmg. 

*' Let him bring it," whispered Cashel, " and 
include it in one of my bills. There's nothing 
so worrying as an overhanging debt." 

" Do you think so ?" replied Linton. " Bless 
me. I never felt that. A life without duns is 
like a sky without a cloud, very agreeable for a 
short time, but soon becoming wearisome from 
very monotony. You grow as sick of uninter- 
rupted blue as 'ever you did of impending rain 
and storm. Let me have the landscape effect 
of light and shadow over existence. The bril- 
liant bits are then ten times as glorious in color, 
and the dark shadows of one's mortgages only 
heighten the warmth of the picture. Ask 
Hoare, there, Ac'll tell you. I actually cherish 
my debts." 

"Very true, sir; you can not bear to part 
with them either." 

" Well said, old Moses, the * interest' they 
inspire is too strong for one's feelings. But 
hark ! I hear some fresh arrivals vnthout. 
Another boat-load of the d— d has crossed the 
Styx." 

"Thanks for the simile, sir," said Hoare, 
smiling faintly — " on Saturday." 

" On Saturday," repeated Linton. 

Cashel lingered as he left the room ; a long- 
ing desire to speak one word — ^to ask one ques- 
tion of Hoare, who was this Leicester of whom 
he spoke? — ^was uppermost in his mind, and 
yet he did not dare to own he had heard the 
words. He could have wished, too, to conunu- 
nicate his thoughts to Linton, but a secret feai 
told him, that perhaps the mystery might be 
one ho would not wish revealed. 

" Why so thoughtful, Roland ?" said Linton, 
after traversing some streets in silence. " My 
friend Hoare has not terrified you." 

"No. I was not thinking of him," said 
Cashel. "What kind of character does he 
bear ?" 

"Pretty much that of all his class. Sharp 
enough, when sharpness is called for, and seem- 
mgly liberal if liberality pays better. To me 
he has been ever generous. Why, heaven 
knows; I suppose the secret will out one of 
these days. I'm sure I don't ask for it." 

Linton's flippancy, for the first time, was dis- 
tasteful to Cashel. If the school in which he 
was bred taught little remorse about the sin of 
incurring debt, it inculcated, however, a manly 
self-reliance, to clear off" the incumbrance by 
some personal efibrt, and he by no means s^m.- 
pathized with t\ie coo\ md^Ketewi^ ^1 \i«&»\Nl^ 
philosophy. Lmton, i\v7«5* ^hs«^^ ^Bsjpwga. Vi 
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know when he had not " made a hit,*' at once 
turned the conyersation into another channel, by 
asking at what time Cashel proposed to receive 
his visitors at Tubbermore. 

*' Is the honor seriously intended me ?" said 

Cashel, *^ or is it merely a piece of fashionable 

^quizzing, this promised visit? for I own I 

-scarcely supposed so many fine people would 

like to encounter the hard usage of such an old 

ruin as I hear this must be." 

*' You'll have them to a certainty. I doubt 
if there will be a single apology; I know at 
Uiis instant the most urgent solicitations have 
been employed to procure invitations." 

"With all my heart, then," cried Cashel 
"only remember the order of the course de- 
pends on you. I know nothing of how they 
ought to be entertained or amused. Take the 
whole affair into your own hands, and I shall 
concur in every thing." 

" Originality is always better than imitation, 
but still if one can not strike out a totally new 
line — ^what do you think of taking old Mathews 
of Johnstown, for our model, and invite all our 
guests with free permission to dine, breakfast, 
and sup at what hour, and in what parties they 
please ? This combines the unbridled freedom 
of an inn, with the hospitality of a country- 
house. Groups form as fancy dictates. New 
combinations spring up each day — ^no fatigue, 
no ennui can ensue with such endless changes 
in companionship, and you yourself, instead of 
the fatiguing duties of a host, are at liberty, 
like any of your guests, to join this party or. 
that." 

"I like the notion immensely — how would 
our friends take it ? for that is the point." 

" It would be popular with every one, for it 
will suit your people who know and Uke to mix 
with every set in society, and at the same time 
gratify your * exolusives,' who can form their 
own little coteries — ^with all the jealous selec- 
tion they love. Besides, it avoids another and a 
great dMculty. Had you received in ordinary 
fashion, you must have asked some lady-friend 
to have done the honors for you. This would 
have been a matter of the greatest embarrass- 
ment. The Kennyfecks have not rank enough 
— old Lady Janet would have frightened every 
one away — Mrs. White would have filled the 
house with her own ' blues,' and banished every 
one else — and as for Lady Kilgoff*, who, besides 
being a very pretty woman, and well-mannered, 
has an exceedingly fascinating way with stran- 
gers, *My Lord' is so jealous, so absurdly, 
madly jealous, that she dare not ask after the 
success of a shooting-party, without his suspect- 
ing an allegorical allusion to Cupid, and his 
shafts." 

"Well, then, let us resolve to receive *en 
Mathews,' and now, when shall we name the 
day ?" 

" Let us wait till the result of the division be 

known in parliament. A change of ministers 

IS hinted at, and if it were to wjoor, you'll have 

e,e/y one hastetung away to his county for the 



new election ; by Saturday we shall lean 
thing, and thieit .will be time enough." 

" In any case, -I had better set oflf a 
what can be dotie to put the house in a f 
to receive them." 

" Leave all that to mc. I'll take P 
the architect, down with me, and yo 
never trouble your head about the mattei 
quite clear people who accept an invitat: 
the present, must put up with a hundre 
penalties on convenience. The liberty 
a house always repays whatever is wan 
the score of ceremonial and order, and y 
guests, who would perhaps give themscl 
toward the Kennyfecks and their set — if i 
them elsewhere-2-will here afiect, at. 1 
tone of good-natured equality, just as in 
tionary times people shake hands wit 
hairdresser." 

"But how to amuse or even occupy 
that is a great puzzle to me." 

" Leave them perfectly to their own ( 

In fun there should be always free 

Protection ruins it. But all this is Egy 

you, so go to bed and sleep soundly, an 

the cares of state to me. 

On me the glory or disgrace, 

The pride of triumpli or the shame of fal 

"Then I'll think no more of the n 
said Cashel j " and so good-by." 

" N<^ for a twenty-four hours' sleej 
Linton, " and then, once more, to roll tl 
of life, which, by the way, gives the lie 
old adage, for unquestionably it does 
moss' as we grow older." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

" Ctinfoimd their politics !"— National Ant 

Linton was very far from indulgii 
dreamy inactivity of which he spoke, 
and schemes of various kinds occup 
thoughts too intently to admit of s 
Indeed his theory was that if a man cc 
drcagi of some happy mode of advanc 
fortune, sleep was a fearful inroad u 
worldly career. 

He at once hastened home to read his 
and newspapers, and so important di 
intelligence seem, that he only dels 
change his dress and eat a hurried br 
when he repaired to the Castle, when 
minutes previously the secretary, Mr. 
Meek, had arrived from his lodge in the 

" Safe once more, Meek," said he. € 
the official chamber, where, immersed i 
ed returns, petitions, and remonstrances, 
busy secretary. 

" Ah, Linton ! you are the Men vem 
are to have another heat for the race, U 
own it scarcely looks promising." 

" Particularly as you are goln^ ti 
weight," said Linton laughing. "It's 
suppoie, that the IrJsh party hav^ joiuat! 
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h a despondent gesture of the eye- 
we had no alternative save accepting 
y voices, or go out. Some deemed 
r the better course, but others remem- 
story of the Brahmin, who engaged to 
I ass to speak in ten years, or else 

own head." 

perfectly right," interrupted Linton, 
ahmin had only three chances in his 
Tow, your king may die, too, and you 
number of asses to be got rid of." 
us be serious, Tom, what are our 

at a general election? Are the 
intry growing afraid of the O'Gormon 
are they still hanging back, resentful 
desertion ?" • 

are very conservative — ^that is, they 
eep their properties, and pay the least 
axation. Be cautious, however, and 
them all your own. The Irish party 
V with you, begin by some marked 
tie Protestant Church. Hear me out. 

alarm the Romanists, and cause a 
ilit among them. Such as have, or 
have place, will stand by you. The 
ill show fight. You have then an 
ty of proclairaing yourselves a strong 
t cabinet, and the ultras, who hate Peel, 
ast affect to believe you. While the 
s thus agitated go to the elections, 
ids, amid so many unsettled opinions, 
e expected to take pledges, or, better 

can accept any, subject to various 
cies never to arise." 
sorely afraid of this splitting up the 
aid Meek, doubtfully, 
our true game, depend upon it," said 
" These Irish allies are unwieldy — 
aerous. I remember once calling on 
:t, the trainer, one day, and while we 
ugh the stables, I could not help re- 
he fine family of boys he had. ' Yes, 
Tom, modestly, * they're good-looking 
smart ones. God Almighty keep 'em 
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very true," sighed Meek, "God Al- 
5ep 'em little." 

," resumed Linton, "you have never 
t that golden game of Irish legislation, 
isists in enacting a law, and always 
ainst it. Decide for the Education 
»ut promote the men who oppose it. 
the public conduct of certain parties 
lem figure as baronets, or lieutenants 
3 in the next Gazette, and to crown all, 
jvery now and then, some red-hot sup- 
jovernment, and degrade him from the 
magistrates for mal-administration ! 
ch in England, would seem rather cha- 
a-tion, will to Irish intelligence, smack 
banded justice." 
Ave a bad press," said Meek, peevish- 

att^r. it has the less influence. Be- 
i will be an cvil 'lay fur you Downiiig- 
ttem^i) when Ire.'and posse>i**9 a real- 



ly able and independent press. When, avoiding 
topics of more irritating tendency, men address 
themselves to the actual wants of the country, 
exemplifying as they disclose them, the inapti- 
tude and folly of English legislation. Don't 
wait for that day. Meek. In all likelihood it is 
distant enough, but in any case don't hasten its 
coming by your prayers." 

"You mustn't broach these doctrines out of 
doors, Tom," said Meek, in a soft caressing tone, 
"there is a horrid cant getting up, just now, 
against English rule, and in favor of native 
manufactures." 

"Which be they, Meek? I never heard of 
them. Maynooth is the only factory I know of 
in the land, and a brisk trade it has, home and 
colonial." 

" You know as well as any man the benefits 
we have conferred on this country." 

" Yes, it demands no great tax on memory to 
repeat them. You found a starving peasantry 
of a couple of millions, and being unable or in- 
competent to aid them, you ruined the gentry— 
to keep them company. You saw a mangy, 
miserable dog, with famine in his flank and death 
in his eye, and, answering his appeal to your 
compassion, you cut an inch ofi* his tail and told 
him to eat it." 

" You are too bad, Tom, a great deal too bad. 
What are you looking for?" 

"Nothing at this present," was the cool reply. 

"What in prospective, then?" 

" I should like to be the secretary for Ireland, 
Meek, whenever they shelve you among the 
other unredeemed pledges in that pawn-office, 
the Board of Trade." Meek affected a laugh, but 
not over successfully, while to turn the conver- 
sation, he said, " jipropos to your friend Cashel, 
I have not been able to show him any attention, 
so occupied have I been with ot.e thing and an- 
other. Let us make a dinner for him." 

"No, no, he doesn't care for sucfi things. 
Come and join his house-warming on the Shan- 
non, and that will be far better." 

" I mean it, but I should like, also, to see him 
here. He knows the Kilgofls, doesn't he?" 

" Slightly, by the way — what are you going 
to do with my lord? He wants, like. Sancho, ta 
be governor of an island." 

" What an old bore — without brains, fortune, 
or influence." 

" He has a very pretty wife, Meek. Don't 
you think the Foreign Office would recognize 
that claim?" 

" So they send him out of this, I am content. 
But to return to what we were talking about. 
Shall we say Friday, or will Saturday suit you? 
and we'll make up a small party." 

"I fear not. I mean to leave town by the 
end of the week." 
•"Not for any time?'' 

" A few days only, and then I shall be at youi 
orders — meanwhile leave Cashel to himself; he 
has got some suspicions — ^heaven tnows whewe 
or how, that his botuw^Vi vu^uviuv*.^ AAsa^f^Kb ^\\xv -b. 
^ery iTT.T.ortMit card "yasx woi« \ VJc^^Te^W^i ^v^^ 
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notice him — starve him ut, and you'll have hiti 
oome forth with a white flo^; one of these days. 
1 know him well, and the chances are, that if 
he were to attribute any of your civiliiios to the 
score of your calculation respecting bis political 
influence, he would at once become your most 
determined opponent." 

•* But his borough — " 

''Let him represent it himself, Meek, and 
it's the next best thing to disfranchisement." 

" He would not be likely to accept any ad- 
vice from us?" asked Meek, half timidly. 

" To a certainty he would not, although prof- 
fered in your own most insinuating manner. 
Come, Meek, no nonsense, you must look out 
for a seat for your prot6gS, Clare Jones, else- 
where ; though I tell you frankly ho is not worth 
the trouble." 

" I declare you are all wrong, Linton — quite 
wrong, I was thinking whether, from motives of 
delicacy, you would not like to press your own 
claim, which we might with so much propriety." 

"Thanks," said Linton, while a sly twiidde 
of his eye showed that he did not care to disguise 
the spirit of mistrust with which he heard the 
speech. "Thanks — you are too generous, and I 
am too modest, so let us not think more of the 
matter." 

" What is Cashel's real fortune?" said Meek, 
not sorry to turn the conversation into a less 
dangerous channel ; " one hears so many absurd 
and extravagant reports, it is hard to know what 
to believe." 

" Kennyfeck calls it fourteen thousand a year, 
above all charges and cost of collection." 

"And your own opinion?" 

Linton shrugged his shoulders carelessly, and 
said, " There or thereabouts. I fancy that his 
ready money has been greatly over-rated. But 
why do you ask? Your people wouldn't give 
him a peerage — ^would they?" 

" Not now, of course," said Meek, hesitating. 

"Nor at any time, I trust," said Linton, au- 
thoritatively. " The man does not know how to 
behave as a plain country gentleman ; why in- 
crease his embarrassments by making him a 
lord? Besides, you should take care in these 
new creations, who are your peeresses, or one 
of those days you'll have old Kennyfeck fancying 
that he is a noble himself." 

" There is no danger to be apprehended in that 
quarter?" asked Meek, with some trepidation of 
manner. 

" Yes, but there is, though, and very consider- 
able, too. He has been living in the house with 
those girls — clever and shrewd girls, too. He 
is more at his ease there than elsewhere. They 
listen patiently to his tiresome prairie stories and 
are indulgent to all his little " escapades," — as 
a "Ranchero," in a word, he is a hero there, 
and never leaves the threshold without losmg 
tome of the charms of the illusion." 

"And you saw all this?" 

"Yes." 

''And suffered it?" 
Yes. What wovdd you have me do? bsud 



there been only one girl in the cose^ — ^! 
have married h^. But it is only in Bo' 
the Bay of that nasnoj that the English 
polygamy." 

"I am very sorry to hear this," said 
gravely. 

" I am very sorry to have it to tell, 
said the other. 

"He might marry so well!" muttere< 
half in soliloquy. 

" To be sure he might, and in gsod ! 
I mean in those of a man who sees his 
life — and cut a very fair figure, too. 
won't do to appear in London with a s( 
third-rate woman, whose only recomiiK 
is the prettiness' that has fascinated 
Balls' in Dubhn." 

"Let us talk over this again, Lintc 
Meek, arranging his papers, and afiecti 
busied. 

" With all my heart ; indeed, it was i 
I intended to speak to you about. I h( 
tie theory thereanent myself." 

" Have you, indeed?" said Meek, lo 
with animation. 

"Yes, but it needs your counsel- 
something more, I should say — ^but anot 
— good-by, good-by," and without wj 
say or hear more, Linton lounged or 
room, leaving the secretary, thoughtfu 
riotls, behind him. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

"Nor lives the heart so cold and dork 
But in its depths, some lingering spar! 
Of love is cherislied there !" 

" The Ox 

When Tom Linton parted with Mr. 
repaired to the club in Kildare-street, tc 
the gossip on the rmnored dissolution c 
ment, and pick up what he could of the 
ing tone among the country gentry. 

His appearance was eagerly hailed 
who^garded him as generally well 
on all the changes and turns of party 
but, as he professed the most complete i 
of every thing, and seemed to devour vdi 
curiosity the most common-place announ 
he was speedily deserted, and suffered i 
his work of inquiry perfectly unmolest< 
that, indeed, there was much to learn; 
of banter and raillery, with which, fron 
all real piolitical influence, men in Irelai 
tom themselves to discuss grave questi 
coaling their real sentiments, or invest 
with a ludicrous exaggeration, oftentin 
evian the shrewd perception of Tom L 

He did, however, learn so much as 
him that, all the ordinary landmarks 
being lost, men were beginning to fe 
selves at liberty to adopt any leadersh 
pleased them, without suffering the sta 
sertion. They thought themselves bet 
\ eac\i o^ \Jaft gt^^X ^\\V\ail ehiefe^ in 1 
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incf that the best oonr^e for ih«m in 
Id be to make specific tenns for any 
ey should accord. Suggesrioha to 
rown out in all the bantering gayety 
anner might mean any, or nothing, 
ton well knew, his he listened to theiri. 
taken his place at a whist table that 
while seemingly pre-occupied, hear 
aid around him, and although no error 
' a single mistake in the game marked 
It direction of his attention, he con- 
arn much of the opinion prevalent in 
jles. ^ 

3 the luckiest fellow in Europe," said 
late antagonists; "as usual, he rises 
inner." 

in scarcely call it luck," said another; 
rst-rate player, and always so cool." 
lile, Linton, mounting his horse, rode 
g the streets till he arrived at Bilton's 
re a handsome britschka was stand- 
large up-standing horses and richly* 
imessing gave token of London rather 
blin taste. 

ladyship going out, Halpin?" said he 
nan. 
dyship ordered the carriage for four, 
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lused for a second or two, and then 
3rd KilgofF were at home, and not 

reply, passed on. 

3r, however, had he reached the land- 
md was beyond the observation of the 
m he halted, and appeared to reflect, 
if having made his resolve, he turned 

the stairs, when the drawing-room 
1 and Lord Kilgoflf appeared " The 

wanted. Linton, come here," cried 

ring the room. 

just on my way to you, my lord," 

, with well affected eagerness. 

3y out, Linton, are they *out?' " said 

thless impatience. 

y lord. I've seen Meek; they're 

le present. A coalition has been 

1 0' Morgan and his party, which se- 

rking majority of forty-five or fifty." 

i certain, Linton — ^may I rely upon 

ay, my lord, with confidence.'* 
; suppose the moment is come when 
n would be most well-timed. It's a 
tion, Tom, every thing depends on it. 
3m, and they go out — " 
our lordship goes out too, without 
r the satisfaction of being 'in.' " 
hey gave me the mission to Florence, 
By never remove the smaller lega- 
'- change of parties." 
u could not help resigning, my lord, 
follow your friends," said Linton, 
ximed air of high principle, 
bit of it ; I'd hold on. I see no rea- 
er for such a course. I have made 
ift of a letter, which HindJey should 
el. See here, ibis is the important 



pagf^ago. I prft«nip];wt3 tbct I bad already jriv«M. 
Hlnilley my resignaucin to hand in to Aberdeen, 
but that yielding- to Via arguments, who refuses 
to deliver it, 1 have reconsidered the matter. 
Now, listen : — * You .say that my functions are 
not of a nature to admit any line of partisanship, 
and that a man of honorable views can serve his 
country under a Whig or Tory administration, ir- 
respective of his own preference for one or the 
other. I feel this to be true. I know that, in my 
own official career. I have always forgotten the 
peculiar politics of my masters; but another 
question arises — ^how shall I be judged by oth- 
ers ? for while I confess to you that I entertain 
for Peel's capacity a respect I have never been 
able to feel for the Whig leaders, yet family pre- 
judices, connections, a hundred minor circum- 
stances, some purely accidental, threw me 
among the ranks of that party, and a sense of 
consistency kept me where very probably un- 
biased judgment had never suffered me to re- 
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mam. 

"Amazingly good I very well done indeed !" 
said Linton, in whose dubious smile younger 
eyes than Lord Kilgoff's might have read the 
most insolent expression of contempt; not, in- 
deed, at the hypocrisy, but at the poor attempt 
to give it color. "There could be no thought 
of removing a man with such sentiments." 

"I think, not Linton. It would be a gross 
and flagrant case of official tyranny to do so, 
— a case for inquiry in the House — a motion to 
produce the correspondence — " 

"Better not, my lord," said Linton, drily, 
"that is an admirable letter addressed to your 
friend Lord Hindley ; but in a blue book it won't 
read so well. Take my advice, hold on if you 
can, go if you must, but don't ask questions, at 
all events." 

"Perhaps you are right, Tom," said Kilgofl! 
musing. 

" Now for another pdint, my lord ; this visit 
to Mr. Cashel — " 

"I've declined it," said Lord Kilgoff, redden- 
ing, and with a look of extreme irritation. 
" The note is there sealed oh the table, and shall 
be sent within an hour." 

"I am not at liberty to ask your reasons, my 
lord," said Linton, gravely and respectfully; 
"but I am certainly free to state my own, why 
I think you ought most positively to go there." 

"You may, certainly," said Lord Kilgoff, ris- 
ing impatiently, and pacing the room ; "I shall 
not interrupt you, but I shall also pledge myself 
not to let them influence me in the slightest de- 
gree. My mind is made up, sir." 

"Then I shall speak with more freedom," 
said Linton, boldly, "because, having no preten- 
sion to change your sentiments, I am merely de- 
sirous to record my ovvm." 

Lord Kilgoff made no reply, but continued 
his walk, while Linton resumed : — 

"Now, I see your impatience, my lord, and 
will not trespass on it. Here, in tbit^^ ^«st\v 
is my case. TVv.e botou^ dl liT\«x^^«t«x!L x^- 
ttirns a member to PaT\vKnvMiX.\ "^^cAsso^^X^^ 
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ropresentfl it, is about to accept the HundredB ; 
Caahel owns the town." 

"And if he does, sir, what signifies it to 
me?" broke in Lord Kilgoflf; "I have not the 
slightest influence over that gentleman's opin- 
ions. He was rude enough to give me a very 
flat contradiction in the only discussion we ever 
held together. I venture to assert, from what 
I have seen of him, that any direction of his 
course in Parliament would bo totally impossi- 
ble. He is self-vdUed, obstinate, and opinion- 
ated." 

" Granted, my lord \ he is the very caliber to 
ran through his own, and ruin any other man*8 
fortune." 

" Well, sir, and this is the person whose ser- 
vices you think it worth my while obtaining ?" 

"I never said so, my lord." 

•* What, didn't I hear you this moment — " 

"No, you heard me say that the borough is 
his *, but you never heard me say that he ought to 
be its member. For that honor I had another in 
my eye ; one, over whom your lordship's influ- 
ence has never yet been doubted." 

"Whom do you mean?" 

"Tom Linton, my lordj a very unworthy, 
but a most devote^d partisan of your lord- 
ship's." 

"What! Tom— yott in Parliament?" 

"Even so, my lord," said Linton, for once in 
his life — ^perhaps the only time — ^that a flush of 
angry meaning colored his calm features. "I 
am sorry that the notion should so palpably wake 
your lordship's amazement." 

"No — no— nol I didn't moan that. I was 
only surprised. In fact, you took mo unawares 
— ^we were talking of Cashel." 

" Precisely, my lord ; we were discussing the 
probable career of a person so eminently gifted 
with statesmanlike qualities ; then, how could I 
possibly hope for patience when introducing to 
your notice abilities so humble as my own." 

"But is it possible, is this practicable, Lin- 
ton?" 

" With your assistance it is certain. The in- 
fluence of your lordship's rank would give such 
weight to your opinions, that if you were only 
to say to him 'Send Linton into Parliament as 
your member,' the thing is don^." 

"I have my doubts." 

" I have none whatever, I know the man well. 
He is dying to conform to any thing that he 
supposes to be the discipline of his class; tell 
him he ought, and he never resists." 

"I had resolved on not paying this visit," said 
Kilgofl*, after a brief pause, " reasons of suffi- 
cient weight determineid me." 

" Oh, my lord, pardon the freedom ; but I 
must say that they had need be strong reasons 
to weigh against all the advantages I can show 
from the opposite course." 

" They are, sir, very strong reasons, nor do I 
deem it necessary to advert to them again, 
enough that I esteem them sufficient." 

'^ Of coarse, my lord, I never dreamed of 
cailing- tbem in question ; they must needs be 



cogent arguments ^diich counterpoise the q 
site scale— a high diplomatic career — t n 
sentative peerage — this there could be nod 
of." 

" How do you mean ?" broke in Kilgoff 
rapily. 

" Simply iliRi this young man becomes 
trump cariL if yoa only please to take hin 
As vet he has resisted the advances mad 
Downie ^letk and his set. becaui*e of mj w; 
fiilne^^s. but »Joner or later Mme {wuty will( 
h'rn. and when one th'jtks how few menw 
large uuenonmbered fortune we possess '. 
^ith d sre.ii connty interest, two borough! 
he ow./s Knockfrarvnii «£ \Vf*lI, -he prize is 
ly wor*: \a'ii..g, partiouitrly a.' it onlyi 
the strctch'ng out tiie htnd 'o take." 

Lord Kilgufl :n^f-%'! ^nd seemed to pi 
over the words. He entei-taiiicd small di 
of his "friend" Linton's capacity^ bal he 
very considerable suspicions of his princ 
<and it is a strange fact that people willii 
commit very gross breaches of fair dealing t 
selves are exceedingly scrupulous respectin 
fair fame of their associates in iniquity, so ( 
rably accommodating is a worldly consciei 

" Well, sir," said he, at length, " the pr 
name the price. What are we to pay io 
article, that is the question !" 

"I have said, my lord, it is to be ha 
asking. Your lordship has only to take tb 
ritory, as our naval men do the chance is 
they meet with in the Southern Pacific, 
and plant your flag — voild tout!" 

" But you have heard me observe aire 
said he, in a querulous tone, " that I dislik 
prospect of this visit, that in fact it won 
exceedingly disagreeable to me." 

" Then I have nothing more to say, my 1 
said Linton, coolly, while he took up his hf 
gloves. " I can only congratulate yoa o 
excellence of your political prospects, whio 
dispense with a strong alliance to be h 
easily." 

"Our measures of value are very diflR 
Mr. Linton," said Lord Eilgofl*, proudly, 
to prove that this is no caprice on my pa 
bore he stopped abruptly, while his heigh 
color showed the degree of embarrassme 
labored under. — " To show you that I hav 
order to explain my motives — " here he 1 
cautious glance around the room, walked 
door, opened and shut it again, and then dri 
his arm within Linton's, led him toward t 
dow. For a second or two he seemed 
cided, and at last by a great eflbrt, he whis 
a few words in Linton's ear. 

Had any third party been there to wat< 
effect of the whispered confldenoe, he 
easily have read in the speaking briUiai 
Linton's eyes and in his assured look, that 
of a nature to give him the greatest pie 
But scarce had his lordship done spei 
when these signs of pleasure gave way to i 
almost stera^ air of morality, arid he Mid 
\ sQieVy, toy \ot3l^ \X if ei^ %ix >m«x\w va Vaw 
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jdjrship to deal 'with such insolent preten- 
on—" 

'* Hush, not so bud, speak lower ; so I should, 
linton, bat women never will see any thing in 
lese airs of puppyism. They persist in think- 
Lg, or saying, at least, that they are mere mod- 
m fiEishionfU)le manners, and this endurance 
Q their part gives encouragement. And then 
rhen there happens to be be ?ome disparity of 
ears— Lady KUf^oiT is my junior — ^the f»enso- 
ioiis world seizes on the shadow of a scan Jal ; 
L fact, sir, I will not consent to atlbrd matter for 
ewspaper atiteri^ikR or figurative description.*' 

''Your lordship never bud a bcicer oppoitu- 
iry of giving open defiance to bo?li. Those 
irs of Cashel are, as you remark, mere pnppy- 
tms, assumed to get credit for a certain fash- 
mable character for levity. To avoid him 
rouid be to acknowledge that there was danger 
I his society. I don't go so far as to say that 
e woidd assert ns much, but most assuredly 
le world would for him. I think, I hear the 
Jadv conmients on vour absence. *Were not 
le Kilgofi^ expected here ?' * Oh, they were in- 
ited, but Lord Kilgofi* was afraid to venture, 
ashel had been paying attentions.' In a 
^ord, every species of impertinence that malev- 
lenoe and envy can fancy would be fabricated, 
oar lordship knows the world far better than 
do; and knows besides the heavy price a man 
Biys for being the possessor" of a high capacity 
ad a handsome wife; these are two insults 
lat the less fortunate in life never do, or never 
in forgive." 

"Well, what is it you counsel?" 

'^ To meet these calumnies in the face ; small 
anders, like weak fires, are to be trampled out, 
> tamper with such, is to fan the flame, which 
t last will scorch you. Besides, to take an- 
ther view of the matter, her ladyship is young, 
nd has been much admired ; how will she ac- 
Bpt this seclusion? I don't speak of the pres- 
nt case, besides, I suppose that this country 
isit would bore her beyond measure. But how 
^U she regard it in other instances? Is it not 
n implied fear on your lordship's part, yoo, 
^ho really have nothing to dread in competition 
^th any man. I only know, if I were in your 
lace, how I should actually seize the very 
ppmrtunity of openly flouting such calumnious 
Amors ; never was there an occasion to do so 
^ cheaper terms. This Roland Cashel is an 
nderbred boy." 

"There is a great deal in what you say, 
linton. But as jealousy is a feeling of which 
have never had any experience, I was only 
lixioos on Lady Kilgofl*'s account, that the 
looghtless gayety of u very young and hand- 
Hue woman should not expose her to the sar- 
istio insinuations of an impertinent world, 
be is gay in manner — ^there if an air of lively 
limatioiH— " 

*^ No nacre than what the French call ' ama- 
Hii^^ my lord, which, like the famed armor 

Milan, i* not the less defensive that it is so 
lanciluJ ia immU detiuis." 



"Well, then, I'll not send the note," said 
Lofd KilgoF, as he took up the letter, and 
tearing it, threw the fragments into the fii%; 
" of course, Linton, this conversation is strictly 
confidential." 

" Your lordship has never found me unwor- 
thy of such a trust ?" 

" Never ; nor, I must say, would it be for 
your advantage to become so." 

Linton bit his lip, and for a second or two 
seemed burning to make a rejoinder ; but over- 
coming the temptation, assumed his careless 
smile, and said — 

" I leave you, ray lord, greatly gratified that 
chance led me to pay this visit. I sincerely 
believe, that in the counsels I have oflercd, I 
have, at least, been able to be of service to 
you." 

Lord Kilgofi* presented his hand in acknowl- 
edgment of the speech, but it was accorded 
with an air which seemed to say, " Well, here 
is a receipt in full for your devotedness." 

Linton took it in the same spirit, and left 
the room, as though deeply impressed with 
all the honor he enjoyed in such a noble friend- 
ship. 

Hastening down the stairs, he sprung into 
the saddle of his horse, and, cantering up the 
street, turned toward the road which Icsids to 
the Phcenix Park. It was about the hour when 
the equipages were wont to throng that prom- 
enade, but Linton did not seem desirous of 
joining that gay crowd, for he took a cross 
path through the fields, and after a sharp ride 
of half an hour, reached a low paling which 
skirted the park on the eastward; hero, at a 
small cottage kept by one of the rangers, a 
little door led in, passing through which, he 
foimd himself in one of the long green alleys 
of that beautiful tract. A boy, who seemed to 
be ready waiting, now took his horse, and Linton 
entered the wood and disappeared. He did not 
proceed far, however, within the shady copse ; 
for after going a short distance, he perceived a 
cfiurriage standing in the lane, by the door of 
which a footman waited, with a shawl upon his 
arm. The coachman, with his whip poled, sat 
talking with his fellow-servant, so that Linton 
saw that the carriage had no occupant. 

He now hastened edong, and speedily emerg- 
ing at a little grassy opening of the wood, came 
in sight of a lady walking at some distance in 
front. The fashionable air and splendid dress, 
which might have suited the most brilliant 
promenade of a great city, seemed strange- in 
such a lone, unvisited spot. Linton lost no 
time in overtaking her, only diminishing his 
speed as he came closer, when, with his hat 
removed, and in an attitude of the most humble 
deference, he said — 

" Pray, let me stand excused if I am some- 
what behind my time ; the fault was not my 



own. 



j» 



" Oh, say nothing about it," said' a sofi^ mu- 
sical voice, and lu«A^ '!^A%<qS Xx^trr^ w^ ^«s^ 
smile lowaxd Um. '' ' <^vji ^' wwcws^., i ^vyas^ 
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You are misUken, ChHrJey," «aid he. inj 
some confusion. " This ' nip^iin* under ihe 
greenwood-tree' was noti.ini- less than h love 
affair." 

" Oh, hanpr your morality. Mr. Jos«c]m ; it's 
rather good fun to see the 'in>nltfnt beauty* of 
the season capitulating." 

"Wrong again," said Linton, affecting a 
laugh. *' Everton is in a scrajw, and his wife 
wants me to get him out of the way — " 

" Nonsense, man, I saw the carriage ; there 
is no need of mystifying here. Besides, it's no 
affair of mine — I'm sure I wish it were ! But, 
come, what are the odds on Hitehley's colt, are 
seven to two taken ?" 

" Don't bet," said Linton, knowingly ; " there 
is something 'wrong' in that stable, and I 
haven't found out the secret." 

" What a deep fellow you are, Tom." 

•'Nothing of the kind, Charley. If I were, 
you'd never have discovered it. Your only 
deep fellow is He that the world deems shallow. 
Your light-hearted, rattling knave, whose im- 
puted thoughtlessness covers every breach of 
faith, and makes his veriest schemes seem 
purely accident. But, once get the repute of 
being a clever or a smart fellow, and success is 
tenfold more difficult ! The world, then, only 
plays with you as one does with a sharper, bet- 
ting small stakes, and keeping a steady eye on 
the cards ! Your own sleepy eye, Charley ; 
your languid, careless look, are a better pro- 
vision than most men give their younger chil- 
dren." 

Lord Charles lifted his long eyelashes lazily, 
and, for a second, something like a sparkle lit 
up his cold dark eye, but it was gone in a mo- 
ment, and his habitually lethargic expression 
once more returned ; " You heard that we 
were nearly 'out,' I suppose," said he, after a 
pause. 

" Yes. This is the second time that I bought 
Downie Mcek's carriage-horses on the rumor 
of a change of administration." 

" And sold them back again at double the 
price, when he found that the ministry were 
safe !" 

" To be sure j wasn't it a ' good hedge ' for 
him to be Secretary for Ireland at the cost of a 
hundred or so ?" 

" You'll get the name of spreading the false 
intelligence, Tom, if you always profit so much 
by it." 

" With all my heart. I wish sincerely some 
good-naturcQ fellow would lay to my charge a 
little roguery that I had no share in. I have 
experienced all manner and shades of sensations, 
but injured innocence, that, w^ould really be new 
to me." 

" Well," sighed Lord Charles, with a yawn ; 
" I suppose we have only a short time before us 
here. The end of the session will scarcely see 
us in office." 

• '^ About that : by keeping all hands at the 
pamps we may tioat the ship into harbor, but 
no mote " 






" And whai'fi to become of us ?" said the aid- 
de-campi with a deep depression in his accent. 

"Tb« usual lot of a crew paid off,'* cried 
Linton, laughing ; " look out for a new crafi in 
commission, and go to sea again. As for yon, 
Charloy, you can either marry something in the 
printed (>alieo lino with a hundred and fiibr 
thousjintl, or, if you prefer it, exchange into \ 
light cavalry corps at Suntanterabund." 

" And you ?" said Lord Charles, with some- 
thing almost of sternness. 

'* Mc ! Oh, as for me, I have many altemft> 
tivcs. I can remain a Whig, and demand office 
from the Tories — a claim Peel has never ^^ 
sisted. I can turn Repealer, and be pensioned 
by something in the colonies. I can be a waiter 
on Providence, and live on all parties by turns. 
In fact, Charley, there never was a better age 
for your 'adventurer,' than this year of onr 
Lord 18 — . All the geography of party has 
been erased, and it is open to every man to lay 
down new territorial limits." 

"But for any case of the kind yoa shoaid 
have a seat in Parliament." 

" So I mean it, my boy ; I intend to Te\en- 
sent — I'm sure I forget the name of my con- 
stituency — in the next assemblage of the colleo* 
tivo wisdom." 

"How do you manage the qualification f 
said the aid-de-camp, slily. 

"The man who gives the borough, nnst 
take care of that ; it's no affair of mine," said 
Linton, carelessly. ." I only supply the politics." 

" And what are they to be ?" 

" Cela dSpend. You might as well ask me 
what dress I'll wear in the changeable climate 
of an Irish July." 

" Then you'll take no pledges ?" 

" To be sure I will ; every one asked of me. 
I only stipulate to accompany each ydth a 
crotchet of my own ; so that, like the gentle- 
man who emptied his snuff-box over the peas. 
I'll leave the dish uneatable by any but myself. 

" Well, good-by, Tom," said Lord Charles, 
laughing. " If you only be as loyal in love ai • 
you promise to be in politics, our fair friend is 
scarcely fortunate." And so saying, he caIlte^ 
ed slowly away. 

" Poor fellow," said Linton, contemptuooslri 
" your little bit of principle haunts yon like a 
superstition ;" and with this reflection he step- 
ped out briskly to where the boy was standiof 
with his horse. 

" Oh, Mr. Linton, darlin', only sixpence ! and 
I here this two hours ?" said the ragged urchin, 
with a cunning leer, half roguery, half shame. 

" And where could you have earned sixpence, 
vou scoundrel, in that time?" cried LintoDj 
affecting anger. 

'* Faix, I'd have earned half-a-crown, if I^ 
got up on the beast and rode down to Biltongs, 
said the fellow, grinning. 

"You'd have had your skull cracked ^ 

this cane, the next time I met you, for yoor 

\ -pains " aa.\d t\vft ovVet, T«aS\^ onsa^od, white i* 
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' Suocess to your honor — all^s right,*' said 
Voy. And touching his cap, he scampered 
into the ^ood, nnd disappeared. 
* You shall have a sea voyags, my friend," 
i Linio?;:. Looking after him, ''a young gen* 
tHi> "vith such powers of observation would 
•'€ n fine opening in our colonies." And 
ay he rode toward town, his brain resolving 
ny a complex scheme and lucky stratagem, 
; still with ready smile acknowledging each 
iitation of his friends, and conveying the im- 
isskm oi being one whose easy nature was 
iiffled by a care. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*^0f 'Bweet fineen' no mortal ere afVaid is. 
Your real * man-traps* are old maiden ladies." 

"Thb Lkoacy." 

[t was late of tliat same afternoon ore Cashcl 
oke. Mr. Phillis had twice adventured into 
t room on tip-toe, and as stealthily retired, 
I was now, for the third time, about to re- 
at, when RolanJ called him back. 
"Beg pardon, sir, but Mrs. Kennyfeck's 
tman has been here twice for the answer to 
s note." 

" Let me see it," said Cashel, taking a highly 
rfumed epistle, whose tinted paper, seal, and 
9erscription were all in the perfection of epis- 
ary coquetry. 

" Dear Mr. Cashel — Manuna desires me to 
avey her reproaches for your shocking forget- 
ness of yesterday, when, after promising to 
le here, you never appeared. She will, bow- 
er, not only forgive the past, but be grateful 
' the present, if you will come to us to-day at 
7en. 

'* Believe me, very truly yours, 

" Olivia Kknnyfeck." 

Simple and common-place as the words were, 
ishel read them over more than once. 
I know not if any of my male readers can 
nroborate me, but I have always thought 
ere is some mysterious attraction in even the 
08t every-day epistle of a young and pretty 
Oman. The commonest social forms assume 
different meaning, and we read the four let- 
w which spell "dear" in an acceptation very 
mote from what they inspire when written by 
e's law agent; and then, the concluding 
yours truly," or " faithfully yours," or better 
fain, "ever yours," what suggestive little 
ords they are ! how insinuating in their por- 
^ture of a tie, which possibly might, but does 
't] actually bind the parties. 
If my readers concur not in these sympathies, 
i^ve great satisfaction in saying that Roland 
^el did. He not only sat gazing at the few 
^ but he looked so long at them as to half 
^ve that the first word was a superlative ! 
«^ saddeoly rousing bimself, he asked the 



hour. It Was already past six. Ke had only 
time, then, for a verbal "with pleasure," and 
ro dress for dinner. 

It £eemt^ likb a reproach on his late mode 
of living, the p^ie of nriopened letters, which in 
imposing mas« Mr, Phillis had arrayed on his 
master's dressing-table. They contained speci- 
mens of every thing epistolaiT', which falls to 
the lot of those favored children of fortune 
who, having " much to give," are great favor- 
ites with the world. There were dear little 
pressing invitations signed by the lady of the 
house, and indited in all the caligraphy of the 
governess. There were begging letters from 
clergymen with large families, men who gave 
so " many hostages to fortime," that they actu- 
ally ruined themselves in their own " recogniz- 
ances." Flatteries, which, if not written on 
tinted paper, might have made it blush to bear 
them, mixed up with tradesmen's assurances of 
fidelity and punctuality, and bashful apologies 
for the indelicacy of any allusion to money. 

Oh, it is a very sweet world this of ours, 
and amiable withal ! save that the angelic smile 
it bestows on one part of the creation has a 
sorry counterpart in the sardonic grm with 
which it regards the other. Our friend Cashel 
was in the former category, and he tossed over 
the letters carelessly, rarely breaking a seal, 
and, even then, satisfied with a mere glance at 
the contents, or the name of the writer, when 
he suddenly caught sight of a large square- 
shaped epistle, marked " sea letter." It was in 
a hand he well knew, that of his old comrade 
Enriquez, and burning with anxiety to hear of 
him, he threw himself into a chair, and broke 
the seal. 

The very first words which met his eyes 
shocked him. 

*" St Kitt's, Jamaica. 

" Ay, Roland, even so. St. Kitt's, Jamaica I 
heavily ironed in a cell at the top of a strong 
tower over the- sea, with an armed sentry at 
my door, I write this ! a prisoner fettered and 
chained, I, that could not brook the very orders 
of discipline 1 Well, well, it is only cowardice 
to repine. Truth is, Amigo, I've had no luck 
since you left us. It was doubtless yours that 
sustained me so long, and when you withdrew 
from the firm, I became bankrupt, and yet, this 
is pretty much what we used once, in merry 
mood, to predict for each other, ^ the loop and 
the leap.' 

" How shall I tell you so briefly as neither to 
weary you to read, nor myself to write it — ^my 
last sad misfortune. I say the last, because 
the bad luck took a run against me. First, J. 
lost every thing I possessed at play — the very 
pistols you sent me, I staked and lost. Worse 
still, Roland — and 'faith I don't think I could 
make the confession, if a few hours, or a few 
days more, were not to hide my shame in a 
felon's grave — ^I played the jewels you sent here 
for Maritana. She refused tJbfixsL -^xxJa. n? w^-i ^S. 
bitterness and ang^i . "5 w<V?j lio\si SJckfc \w\^%.^ 
feeling o£ the momeixV— '^m^^ lxom>Jift ^x«»^- ^^ 
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a gambler's spirit — ^the hope to weaiy out the 
malice of fortune, I threw them on the Monte 
table. Of course I lost. It was soon after this 
Barcelonetta was laid in ruins by a shock of 
earthquake ; the (rreatest ever experienced here. 
The ''Quadro'' is a mere muss of chaotic 
rubbish. The "Puerta Mayor,*' with all its 
statues, is engulfed, and an arm of the sea 
now washes up and over the beautiful gardens 
where the governor gave his fete. The Villa, 
too, rent from roof to basement, is a ruin ; vast 
yawning gulfs intersect the parterres every 
where; the fountains are dried up; the trees 
blasted by lightning ; and a red-brown surface 
of ashes strewn over the beauteous turf, whore 
we aved to stroll by mcKinlight. The old tree 
that sheltorod our Monlc table stands uninjured, 
as if ill mockery over our disasters ! Marituuu*s 
hammock was slung beneath the branches, and 
there she lay, careless of — nay — 1 could almost, 
if the words did not seem too strange for truth 
— actually pleased by the dreadful event. I 
went to take leave of her ; it was the last night 
we were to spend on shore. I little knew it 
was to be the last time wo should ever meet. 
Pedro passed the night among the ruins of the 
Villa, endeavoring to recover papers and valu- 
ables, amid that disastrous mass. Gcizhcimcr 
was always with him, and as Jsoronja and tli'o 
rest soon fell off to sleep, wearied by a day of 
great fatigue, I sat alone lieside her hammock 
till day was breaking. Oh, would that night 
could have lasted for years, so sweetly tranquil 
were the star-lit hours, sc calm ami yet so full 
of hopeful promise. What brilliant pictures of 
ambition did she, that young untaught girll 
present to my eyes. How teach mo to long for 
a cause whose rewards were higher, and great- 
er, and nobler than the prizes of this wayward 
life. I would have spoken of my alfcction, my 
deep-felt long-cherished love — ^but, with a half- 
scornful laugh, she stopped me, saying, ' Is this 
leafy shade so like a fair lady's boudoir that you 
can persuade yourself to trifle thus, or is your 
own position so dazzling that you deem the 
offer to share it, a flattery V 

"I'm afraid, sir," said Mr. Phillis, here 
obtruding his head into the room, *'that you'll 
be very late. It is already more than half-past 
seven o'clock." 

" So it is," exclaimed Cashel, starting up, 
while he muttered something not exceedingly 
complimentary to his host's engagement. " Is 
the carriage ready ?" and without staying to 
hear the reply, hurried down stairs, the open 
letter still in his hand. 

Scarcely seated in the carriage, Cashel 
resumed the reading of the letter. Eager to 
trace the circumstances which led to his friend's 
eaptivit}', he hastily ran his eyes over the lines 
till he citiiie to the following ; — " There could 
be no (kiubi of it ! The Esmeralda, our noble 
frigate, was not in the service of the Republic ! 
hut by some in/amous treaty between Pedro 
and KnronheZj che Auiiiscer, was permitted to 
oMjTjr tJjo £ag of Columbia. We were slavers, 



bueaniers, pirates — not saHcirs of a state.— 
When, therefore, the British war-brig Scorpion 
sent a gun across our bows, with an order to lie 
to, and we replied by showing our main-deck 
ports open, and our long eighteens all ready— 
the challenge could not be mistaken. We wen 
near enough to hear the cheering, and it seent 
] ed too, they heard ours ; we wanted but yoa, 
Roland, among us to have made our exeitemeni 
madness !" 

The carriage drew up at Kennyfeek's don 
as Ca.sliel had read thus far, and in a state of 
mind bordering on fever, he entered the hall 
and ))asscd up the stairs. The clock struck 
■ eighr, as ho presented himself in the drawing- 
room, where the family were assembled, the 
nu)ul)er increased by two strangers, who were 
introduced to Roland as Mrs. Kennyfeek's 
sister. Miss O'Hara, an elderly maiden lady, 
with a light brown wig ; and a rawboned, 
much-freckled young man, Peter O'Grormaii, 
her nephew. 

Nothing could be more cordial than the 
reception of the Kennyfecks ; they affected not 
to thiidc it was so late, vowed that the clock 
was too fast, were certain that Mr. Cashel's 
watch was right ; in fact, his presence was a 
receipt in full for all the anxieties of delay, and 
so they made him feel it. 

There was a little quizzing of Roland, as 
they seated themselves at table, over his forget- 
fuhiess of the day before, but so good humored- 
ly as not to occasion, even to himself, the 
slightest embarrassment. 

'^ A breakfast at the barrack !" repeated Miss 
Kennyfeck after him. '^ What a formidable 
aflair, if it always last twenty-four hours.'* 

" What do you mean ? How do you knot 
that?" asked Roland, half in shame, half la 
surprise, at this knowledge of his movements. 

'" Not to speak of the brilliant conversatka, 
heightened by all the excitement of wit, chaiB^ 
pagne, and hazard — dreadful competitors with 
such tiresome society as ours," s€dd Olivia. 

^' Never mind them, Mr. Cashel," broke in 
Miss O'Hara, in a mellifluous Doric; '*'tis 
jealous they are, because you liked the officen 
better than themselves." 

A most energetic dissent was entered bj 
Cashel to this supposition, who nevertheless ieb 
grateful for the advocacy of the old lady. 

'' When I was in the Cape Coast Fenciblefl)" 
broke in Peter, with an accent that would have 
induced one to believe Afiica was on the 
Shannon, '^ we used to sit up all night — it irss 
so hot in the day ; but we always called it 
breakfast, for you see — " 

" And when are we to visit your piotnres, 
Mr. Cashel?" said Mrs. Kennyfeck, whose 
efforts to suppress Peter were not merely vocal, 
as that injured individual's shins might attest 

'^That depends entirely on you, madaoi}" 
said Roland, bowing. '''■ I have only to say, the 
earlier the more agreeable to me." 

^''He Vias sxxOo. ^ U&axLtiful collection," asid 
\ Mrs. 'K.exm^^^cV<t Xxixvaxv^ \a\u» visifta. 
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d, then, I delight in pictures,'-' said 
lany," as her nieces called her. " I 
other day to Mount Bennett, to see a 
ainted by Rousseau." 
lubens, I suppose you noean, aunt," 
1 Miss Kennyfeck, tartly, 
may be, my dear ; I never know the 
rht ; but it was a dark old man, with 
?ap and a long gray beard, as like, 
^lorris Heffeman as ever it could 

3ur new Carlo Dolce so very like 
interposed Mrs. Kennyfeck, who was 
npered by her country, relatives and 
iniscences. 

ery like, madam, that I beg you to 

as a portrait," replied Roland. 

I my word, then, young gentleman, 

t so fond of a pretty face as you might 

:e in aunt Fanny, " or you wouldn't be 

to give it away." A very hearty 

the old lady's eccentricity relieved 

om all necessity of explanation. 

old masters are so good," said Mrs. 

k ; "I delight in their fine vigorous 



' don't they put more clothes on their 
' said aunt Fanny; "even a warm 
5 no excuse for the wf\y the creatures 
ut." 

•u saw them in Hickweretickanookee," 
sr, " King John never wore any thing 
)cked hat and a pair of short black 
he missionary gave him for learning 
's Prayer." 

ir that Lady Janet said Gary would be 
lent study for Helen M'Gregor," said 
inyfcck. "It was scarcely civil, how- 

LS more — downright rude," said Cashel, 
" but Miss Kennyfeck can afford to 
penalty beauty always yields to its 
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he is of opinion that there is no use in preserv- 
ing any part of the old structure at Tubbermore 
— the great difficulty of adapting a new char*, 
acter of architecture to the old would not 
repay the cost." 

Cashel nodded a careless assent, and after a 
pause Kennyfeck resumed. 

" It might be of some convenience at present, 
however, to let the building stand as it is. A 
residence of one kind or other you will want, 
particularly as the elections are approach- 
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re, my dear, that's a compliment," said 
my, " and don't be displeased. I say, 
lidn't he say a while ago you were like 
\f at Carlow ?" 

arlo Dolce, aunt," broke in both sisters, 
, and so the dinner proceeded amid 
•places, relieved occasionally from their 
by the absurdities of aunt Fanny, who 
s good-naturedly proof against ridicule 
as likely to evoke it. 
was the first to rise from table, as he 
ous to go to " the play," and the ladies 
red to the dra^ang-room, Mrs. Kenny- 
y whispering, as she passed behind 
chair, an entreaty that he would not 
y in following them. Cashel's anxiety 
lis tetC'd-tite arose from another cause 
irning anxiety to finish Enriquez's 
.'hile Kennyfeck himself seemed beating 
iicertain how to open subjects he de- 
lave discussed. After a long pause he 

s speaking to Pepyttell j-estcrday, and 



Another nod in silence was all the reply. 

" Pepystell's estimate is large, don't you think 
so?" 

He nodded again. 

" Nearly seventy thousand pounds ! and that, 
docs not include the gate tower, which seems a 
point for after consideration." 

" I remember," muttered Cashel, in a voice 
that implied any thing rather than a mind 
attentive to the subject before it. 

"Now, it would be 6ts well," said Mr. 
Kennyfeck, drawing a long Veath, and, as it 
were, preparing himself for a great effort, " to 
put a little order into our affairs. Your first 
year or two will be costly ones, building ex- 
penses, equipage, horses, furniture, election 
charges. Much of your capital is vested in 
foreign securities, which it would be injurious 
to sell atthisiiaoment — don't you think — " here 
he changed ms voice to an almost insinuating 
softness, " don't you think that by devoting a 
certain portion of your income — say a third, or 
one-half, perhaps — ^for the present, to meet 
these charges — " he paused, for he saw from 
Cashel's occupied look that he was not attend- 
ing to his words. 

"Well, continue," said Roland, affecting to 
wait for his conclusion. 

"I W£is about to ask, sir," said Kennyfeckj 
boldly, " what sum would you d^era sufficient for 
your yearly expenditure ?" 

" What is the amount of my income ?" asked 
Cashel, bluntly. 

" In good years, something above sixteen 
thousand pounds ; in bad ones, somewhat less 
than twelve." 

"Well then — ^you have the scale of my 
expenditure at once." 

" Not your whole income ?" exclaimed 
Kennyfeck, astonished. 

"Even so. I see no earthly reason for 
hoarding. I do not find that squandering 
money is any very high enjoyment. I am 
certain scraping and saving it, would afford me 
still less pleasure." 

" But there are always casualties demanding 
extraordinary expense — ^ contested election, for 
instance." 

" I'll not trv it — I don't intend to enter 
Parliament." 

" When you marry — " 

"Perhaps I shall not do i^&t elthec.*' 

"Well, sums \osi *\. '|.Va'5 — ^V** ^\a*. "^-^^ 
pressed on mw\^' ^ ^\\ott« \v.*viV*vr 
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" Play has no fietscination lor me, I can give 
it u^i — I may almost say I have done so." 

'• Not without paying a heavy penalty, how- 
ever/' said Kenny feck, whose animation showed 
that ho had at last approached the territory he 
was so long in search of. 

'* How do you mean ?" said Cashel, blushing 
deeply, as he began to fear that by some 
accident his secret visit to the money-lender 
had reached Kenny feck's ears. 

'^ Your drafts on Latrobe, sir, whose account 
I have received to-day, are very heavy." 

'' Oh, is that all ?" said Cashel, carelessly. 

^' All ! all !" repeated Kennyfeck, then sud- 
denly correcting himself, ho added, ^'I am 
almost certain, sir, that your generous habits 
have overmastered your prudence. Are you 
aware of having drawn fifty thousand pounds ?" 

"No, I reaWy was not," replied Cashel, 
smiling more at the attorney's look of conster- 
nation than any thing else. " I fancied about 
half as much. Pray tell me some of the items. 
No, no, not from book, that looks far too formal. 
Just from memory." 

*' Well, there are horses without number — 
ODO bought with all his engagements for the 
Oaks, which amount to a forfeiture of four 
thousand pounds." 

"I remember that — a piece of Linton's 
blundering — but he lost more heavily himself, 
poor fellow, our steed Lanzlnecht having 
turned out a dead failure." 

'* Then there is something: about a villa at 
Cowes, which I am certain you never saw." 

" No ; but I have a drawing of it sohiewhere 



pretty thing under a cliff, with a beautiful 
bay of deep water, and good anchorage. 
Linton knows all about it." 

" Twelve thousand pounds is a large sum to 
give without ever seeing the purchase." 

"So it is — but go on." 

" I can not remember one half; but there is 
plate and jewels ; sums' advanced for building ; 
subscriptions to every thing and every body ; a 
heavy amount transmitted to the Havanna." 

" Very true, and that reminds me of a letter 
which I received at the very moment I was 
leaving home. Have I your leave to finish the 
reading? It is from an old and valued com- 
rade." 

" Of course— don't think of me for an instant," 
said Kennyfeck, scarcely able to repress an 
open acknowledgment of his amazement at the 
coolness which could turn from so interesting a 
topic to the doubtless common-place narrative 
of some Mexican sailor. 

Cashel • was, meanwhile, searching every 
pocket for the letter, which he well remember- 
ed, after reading in the carriage, to have 
crushed in his hand, as he ascended the stairs. 
" I have dropped this letter," said he, in a voice 
of great agitation. " May I ask if your serv- 
ants have found it?" 

The bell was rung, and the butler at once 

interrognted } he bad seen notlungj neither had 

tAe footman. They both remembered, however, 



that Mr. Phillis had accompanied his mactei to 
the foot of the stairs to receive some directiciis, 
and then left him to return with the carriage. 

"So then Phillis must have found it," said 
Cashel, rising hastily, and without a word of 
apology or excuse, he bade his host a hurried 
good evening and left the room. 

" Won't you have the carriage ? Will you 
not stay for a cup of tea," cried Mr. Kennyfeck, 
hastening after him, but the hall door had 
already banged heavily behind him, and he vai 
gone. When Cashel reached his house, it vfu 
to endure increased anxiety, for Mr. Phillis had^ 
gone out ; and like a true gentleman's gentle 
man, none of the other servants knew any thing 
of his haunts, or when he would return. Leav- 
ing Cashel, then, to the tortures of a suspense, 
which his fervid nature made almost intolerable, 
we shall return for a brief space to the hoase 
he' had just quitted, and to the drawing-room, 
where, in momentary expectation of his appear- 
ance, the ladies sat, maintaining that species of 
" staccato" conversation which can afford inter- 
ruption with least inconvenience. It is our 
duty to add, that we bring our reader back 
here less with any direct object as to what is 
actually going forward than to make him better 
acquainted with the new arrival. 

Had Miss O'Hara been the mere quiet, easy- 
going, simple-minded elderly maiden she seem- 
ed to Cashel's eyes, the step on our part had 
not been needed ; she might, like some other 
characters of our tale, have been suffered to 
glide by, as ghosts or stage-supernumeraries do, 
unquestioned and undetained, but she possessed 
qualities of a kind to demand somewhat more 
consideration. Aunt Fanny, to give her the 
title by which she was best known, was, in 
reality, a nerson of the keenest insight into 
others — reaumg people at sight, and endowed 
with a species of intuitive perception of all the 
possible motives which lead to any action. 
Residing totally in a small town in the west of 
Ireland, she rarely visited the capital, and was 
now, in fact, brought up "special" by her sister, 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, who desired to have her advice 
and counsel on the prospect of securing Cashel 
for one or other of her daughters. It was so 
far a wise step, that in such a conjuncture no 
higher opinion could have been obtained. 

" It was like getting a private hint from the 
chancellor about a cause in equity." This vm 
Mr. Kennyfeck's own illustration. 

Aunt Fanny was then there in the guise cf 
a domestic detective, to watch proceedings and 
report on them — a function which simplifies the 
due conduct of a case, be it in love or law, be- 
yond any thing. 

"How agreeable your papa must be this 
evening, my dear," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, as 
with a glance at the clock on the mantle-piece, 
she recognized that it was near ten. "Pm 
sure he is deep in one of his interminable law 
arguments, which always makes Mr. Cashel ao 
sleepy and so stupid, that he never recoven 
\ for t^e TftfeX ol ^^^ ^N^voa^*'' 
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" He ought to find the drawing-room all the 
^asanter for the contrast,'' remarked Miss 
Hara, dryiy j "I like to see young men — 
lid me ^ell. youri^' men, it doesn't do with 
L ones — ^tho;;>r.^hly bored before they come 
Long tlie lad^r:S. The sudden change to the 
L, and the w^ix-li^hts, and the bright eyes, 
5 trying *\im*aiant*. Let them, however, be 
ini ^hej call ^ pleasant' below stairs, and they 
i :T»re to come up, liushed and excited, well 
isfieii «vita ihe ho^v^ c^Iaict, and only anxious 
ordei the carriage— -js^iiai o'clock is it now?" 
•• A <r««f ftr \<i»t ti»fi, au?it." 
'*Too late, ful' tnree-quarters too late," 
£ulated «hE>) with the tone of an oracle j 
here is nothiug your father could have to say 
)uld have detained him till now. Play that 
le Mexican thing again, my dear ; and, Livy, 
'e, leave the door a little open, don't you find 
) heat of this room intolerable ?" 
The young ladies obeyed, and meanwhile 
nt Fanny, drawing her chair closer to her 
ter's, said, in a low tone — 
" Well, explain the matter more clearly ^ did 
give her the diamonds ?" 
*^ No, that is the strangest of all," responded 
rs. Kennyfeck ; ^' he just told Leonard to send 
3m home, and we never heard more about 
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Aunt Fanny shook her head. 

" You know, he asked Olivia, as they were 

ing down stairs, what she thought of them ; 

d she repHed, ' they're beautiful.' " 

" How did she say it though ; was it like a 

3re casual remark, or did she make it with 

sling ?" 

''With feeluig," echoed Mrs. Kennyfeck, 

rsing up her l^s. 

" Well ?" 

"Well!" he just said, 'I'U take them', and 

3re was an end of it." 

Aunt Fanny seemed to reflect, and, after 

me time, said : — 

''Now, as to the horse, when did he make 

r a present of that ?'• 

" It was to Caroline he gave the horse ; sure 

u)ld you already." 

" Very true, so you did : a bad feature of 

B case, too ! She ought to have declined it 

mehow." 

" So she would," broke in Mrs. Kennyfeck ^ 

but you perceive, it was very doubtful, at the 

ae, which of the girls he ppeferred." 

" And you tell me, this Mr. Linton has such 

iuence over him." 

" The most absolute. It is only a few weeks 

ce they becan^ acquainted, and now they 

> inseparable." 

" What U he like— Linton himself?" 

Mrs. Kennyfeck gave a most significant 

nal, by closing up her lips, and slowly nod- 

g her head — a gesture that seemed well 

lerstood. 

'Does Kennyfeck know nothing of hisafiairs 

MLS he no private histoij of the man^ which 

rht be asefuJ to va.^' 



. '' Don't think of that, my dear," rejoined 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, knowingly ; " but here they 
come at last." This was said with reference 
to the sound of footsteps on the stairs, which 
gradually apjHroached, and at last Mr. Kenny- 
feck made his appearance in the drawing-room. 

" Where is Mr. Cashel j is he gone ?" asked 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, in an accent of unusual anx- 
iety. 

'' He went away above an hour ago. He 
wanted to see a letter, or to write one, or to 
look for one he had lost — I forget which." 

" I'm certain you do !" observed Mrs. Ken- 
nyfeck, with an expression of unequivocal con- 
tempt. " I am perfectly certain we need not 
look to you for either information or assist- 
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ance. 

Poor Mr. Kennyfeck was dumbfoundered. 
The very words were riddles to him, and he 
turned to each person about him in silent en- 
treaty for explanation— but none came. 

" What had you been conversing about ?" 
asked aunt Fanny, in that encouraging tone 
lawyers sometimes use to draw out a reluctant 
or bashful witness. 

" Of his money afiairs. Miss O'Hara j and I 
eon grieved to .say that the subject had so little 
interest for him, that he started up and left me, 
on suddenly remembering something about a 
letter." 

"Which something you have totally for- 
gotten," remarked Mrs. Kennyfeck, tartly. 

" And yet it Would be a most important fact 
for us," observed aunt Fanny, with judicial 
solenmity, " a letter, whether to read or to write, 
of such pressing necessity implies much." 

" Come Livy, dear," said Miss Kennyfeck, 
rising from the piano-forte and addressing her 
sister, who sat reading on the sofa ; ^'^ my can- 
zonette and your beautiful attitude are so much 
sweetness thrown away. He's gone without 
even a thought of either ! There, there, don't 
look so innocently vacaat-^you understand me 
perfectly." 

A very gentle smile was all the younger 
sister's reply, as she left the room. 

" Depend upon it, my dear," said Miss 
O'Hara to Mrs. Kennyfeck, "that young man 
had made some unhappy connection, that's the 
secret of this letter, and when they get into a 
scrape of the kind it puts marriage out of their 
heads altogether. It was the same with Cap- 
tain Morris," — ^here she whispered still lower, 
the only audible words being, "without my 
ever suspecting — one evening — a low creature 
— never set eyes upon, — ah, man, man !' and 
with this exclamation aloud, aunt Fanny took 
her candle and retired. 

About a minute after, however, she re-en- 
tered the drawing-room, and advancing close 
to her sister said, with all the solenmity of deep 
thought — 

"Peter is no good in this case, my dear^ 
send him home at once. TV\a.\.xiA.TL^*^^Vsa.x^ 
for the asking," axA VvOsi «. xwA cS. \n«QK«R% 
gignifioancQ s^q &na\Vj ^1(}gl<5s^^ . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Arcades ambo— Blackguards both ! 

In the window of a very pretty cottage-room 
ovcrlDoking the Lififey, and that romantic drive, 
so well known to Dublinors as the " low road" 
to Lucan, sat Tom Linton. Ho was cnjoyinp^ 
a cigar and a glass of weak negus, as a man 
may enjoy such luxuries seated in the easiest 
of chairs, looking out upon one of the sweetest 
of woodland landscapes, and feeling the wMiile 
that the whole was "his own." If conscicn- 
tioa<i scruples had been any part of that gentle- 
man's life philosophy, he might have suflcrcd 
some misgivings, seeing that the cottage itself, 
its furniture, the plate, the very horses in the 
stable and the grooms about it, had been won 
at the hazard-table, and from one whoso beg- 
gary ended in siucido. But Linton did nut 
dwell on such things, and if they did for an 
instant cross his mind, he dismissed them at 
once with a contemptuous pity for the man 
who could not build up a fortune by the arts 
with whi(;h he had lost one. He had not begun 
the world himself with much principle, and all 
his experiences went to prove that even less 
would sudice, and that for the purposes of the 
r*. station ho occupied, and the society he frequent- 
ed, it was only necessary that he should not 
transgress in his dealings wuth men of a certain 
rank and condition j so that while every trans- 
action with people of class and fashion should 
bo strictly on " the square," he was at perfect 
liberty to practice any number of sharp things 
with all beneath them. It was the old axiom 
of knight errantry adapted to our own centur}', 
which made every weapon fair used against the 
plebeian ! 

From a pleasant reverie over some late suc- 
cesses and some future ones in anticipation, he 
was aroused by a gentle tap at the door. 

" Come in," said he, *' I think I guess who 
U is— Phillis, eh ?" 

"Yes, sir, you're quite correct," said that 
individual, advancing from the misty twilight 
of the room, which was only partly lighted by 
a single alabaster lamp. '* I thought I'd find 
you at homo, $ir, and I knew this letter might 
interest you. He dropped it when going up 
the stairs at Kennyfeck's, and could scarcely 
lyive read it through." 

" Sit down, George^ — sit down, man — ^what 
will you take ; I see you've had a fast drive ^ 
if that was your car I heard on the road, your 
pace was tremendous. What shall it be — 
claret — sherry — ^brandy and water ?" 

" If you please, sir, sherry. I have lost all 
palate for Bordeaux since I came to Mr. 
Cashel. We get abominable wine from Cullan. 

"So I remarked mysolf, but this must be 
looked to. Come, try that, it's some of Gor- 
don's and he would not send a bad bottle to 
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'I am very certain of that, sir. It ia ex- 
ifellent." 



" Now then for the epistle," so saying, bs 
lighted a taper and prepared to read. *'Ji^ 
maica, oh, a shipmate's letter." 

" A curious one too, sir, as you'll say whes 
you read it." 

Linton, without reply, began to read nor did 
he break silence till he finished, when, laying 
down the pa])er, he said, " and this very fellow 
who wr'rcs this, he actually spoke of inviting to 
I Ireland — ^to stay some time at his hortse— to be 
intro'Jwc«?d, in taut, lo his acquaintances as a 
poi>oiia! filend." 

"It's very sad, sir,'' sifjhed Phillis; "I have 

I lon;^ beer of opinion that 1 must leave him 

The appointments, it is true, are good ; per 

quisitcs, too, very handsome — ^but the fatore, 

Mr. Linton, what a future it will be !" 

"It need not be a very near one, at all 
events," said Linton, smiling j ** you've read 
this ?" 

" Just threw an eye over it, sir !" 

" Well, you see that your excellent master 
has been little better than a pirate or a slaver." 

"♦Very shocking, indeed, sir !" 

" Of course this must not get abroad, 
George." 

"It would ruin me, utterly, sir." 

"To be sure it would. No nobleman, noC 
any gentleman of rank or fashion, could think of 
engaging your services after such an appoint- 
ment. Happily, George, you may not require 
such, if you only mind your hits. Your master 
can afford to make your fortune, and never 
know himself the poorer. Come, how go on 
matters latterly at No. 50." 

"Pretty much as usual, sirj two dinner 
parties last week." 

" I know all about them, though I affected 
to be engaged and didn't dine there. What I 
want is, to hear of these Kennyfecks, do they 
come much after" him ?" 

" Only once, sir, when they came to see the 
house and stopped to luncheon." 

" Well, was he particular in his attentions to 
either of the daughters ?" 

" Very attentive indeed, sir, to the younger. 
She dropped her handkerchief in the gaUerji 
and ran back for it, and so did he, sir." 

" You followed, of course." 

" I did, sir, and she was blushing very mooh 
as I came in, and I heard her say something 
about ' forgiving him,' and then they left the 
room." 

" And what of Kennyfeck, has he had any 
conversations with him on business ?" 

" None sir ; I have strictly followed yom 
orders, emd never admitted him." 

" Lord Charles Frobisher was a large winner 
t'other night," said Linton, after a pause. 

" Yes, sir, so I heard them say at supper, 
and Mr. Cashel first gave him a ohe^k, and 
then changed his mind, and I saw him hind 
over a heavy sum in notes." 
j "Indeed?" muttered Linton to himself 
\ " and my ^Qt\!ti'| ^<^tid Chsxley did not ooiifNl . 
'. tbi& tA mc.^^ 
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" Have you taken oare that the people don't 
lend 'n their bills and accounts, as I men- 
ioned ?" 

" Yes, sir, with a few exceptions, nothing of 
die kind comes.'* 

*' What brought that Mr. Clare Jones so fre- 
ijuently of late?" 

" He came twice in Mr. Downie Meek's car- 
riage, sir, but sat all the while outside, while 
Mr. Meek was with my master ; the third day, 
bowever, ho was sent for to come in, and spent 
aearly an hour in. the study." 

" Well, what took place ?" 

" I could only hear part of the conversation, 
sir, as I feared I might be sent for. The sub- 
ject was a seat in Parliament, which Mr. 
Cashel owns, and that Mr. Meek is desirous of 
procuring for Jones." 

"Ha! ha! my little Judas! is that your 
game ? Gro on, Greorgc, this interests me." 

" I have little more to tell, sir, for Mr. Meek 
always speaks so low, and my master scarcely 
■aid any thing." 

" And Jones ?" 

'' He merely remarked on the identity of his 
pohtical principles with those of the present 
jOTemment." 

"Of course; the fellow began as a Radical 
■nd then turned Tory, and now is a Whig. Blue 
^bA yellow when mixed always make green, 
lut how did it end ?" 

As well as I could perceive, sir, without any 
inmise. My master was to deliberate, and 
aend his answer." 

"Let neither have access to him till you 
luarfrom me again — ^mark that." 

"You shall be obeyed, sir." 

"Bid Lord Kilgoff call?" 

"Twice, sir; but my master was out. I 
^Wlowed your directions, however, and said that 
"W ladyship was with him, and he seemed 
■fttich provoked at not finding him at home." 

"Well, how did he take it — did ho make 
^y remark ?" 

*'A half smile, sir; nothing more." 

*'But said nothintr." 
Not a word, sir." 

Linton arose and walked the room in deep 
''Station ; at last he said — 

" You had better let him have those letters 
*® held back the last two days, to-day. He'll 
•ot think deeply over his losses on the Derby, 
^hile dwelling on this missing letter." 
• *' I don't suspect his losses, sir, will cause 
^Qch uneasiness on any score; money occu- 
•©8 very, little of his thoughts." 
** True, but here the sum is a very heavy one. 
HUule the. book myself, and stood to win thirty 
^ousand pounds; but, no matter, it can't be 
*lped now — better luck another time. Now, 
Mother point. It strikes me of late, that he 
'^nis bored somewhat by the kind of life ho is 
^in^, and that these carouses at the messes 
ft becoming just as distasteful to him as the 
^vy dinner parties with the dean and the rest 
them- Ja thatjrour opinion ?" 



" Perfectly, sir. He even said as much to 
me t'other evening wheji he came back from a 
late supper. He is always wishing for the 
yacht to come over — speaks every now and 
then of taking a run over to Londoi^and Palis 
— in fact, sir, he is bored here. There is no 
disguising it." 

"I feared as much, George; I suspected 
many a day ago, he would not be long sat sfied 
with the provincial boards. But this must not 
be ; once away from Dublin, ho is lost to us 
forever. I know, and so do you know, the 
hands he would fall into in town; better let 
him get back to his old prairie haunts, for a 
while, than that." 

'* Not so very unlikely, sir ; ho sits poring 
over maps and cliarts for hours together, and 
scans the new coast survey like a man bent on 
exploring the scenes for himself. It is hard to 
say what is best to do with him." 

" I'll tell you what he must not be permitted 
to do with himself: he must not leave Ireland 
— he must not marry — ^he must not enter Par- 
liament — ^and, for the moment, to employ his 
thoughts and banish ennui^ we'll get up the 
house-warming at Tubbermore. I mean to set 
off thither to-morrow." 

" Without lyir. Cashel, sir ?" 

" Of course ; be it your care that matters are '.^^ 
well looked to in my absence, and as Kenny- 
feck's house is safer than the barracks, he may 
dine there as of^en as he pleases. Eleep a 
watch on Jones, not that I think he'll be very 
dangerous ; see after Lord Charles, whether he 
may try to profit by my absence ; and, above 
all, write mo a bulletin each day." 

Mr. Phillis promised a strict obedience to 
orders, and rose to retire, pleading the necessity 
of his being at home when his master returned. 

" What of this letter, sir ? Shall I contrive 
to place it in his pocket, and discover it as he 
is undressing ? He never suspects any thing or 
any body." 

" No, George, I'll keep it ; it may turn out 
useful to us one of these days, there's no know- 
ing when or how. I'm curious, too, to see how 
he will act with refciPKce to it, whether he 

will venture on hi 7 c.-vnfidence toward me: I 

• . * 

suspect net. kc rever alludes to his by-gones. 
The oiiiy tenor his mir.J i? capable of, would 
seem '.hi fear of fashiouabic cor.tempt. If he 
ever lose this, he's losi to us tor ever. This 
wa.« said rather in sob'loqay than addressed to 
FhilUs. who did not appear to catch the mean- 
ing of The remark. *' You'll leave this note on 
his table, and take care he sees it. It is to re- 
mind him of an appointment here to-morrow 
with Hoare, the money-lender, at eleven 
o'clock, punctually." 

Phillis took the note, and after a very re- 
spectful leave-taking, withdrew. 

'* Yes," said Linton, musing, as ho leaned 
against the window; ^^all goes fairly so far. 
Mr. Phillis may live to see himself owi<^ xassts^ 
a merchant-taiioT in. C\iea.Tpav\^, wA'IotolVvsv- 
ton, under t\ie \>Ticlder ol \a» ^.^ .^ ^^^-^ ^^^^^ 
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and bums, and be again a denizen of the only 
city worth living in/' 

He then reseated himself in his easy-chair, 
and prepared to con over the letters to which 
he had only given a passing attention. The 
narrative of Enriquez, full of exciting details, 
and hair-breadth 'scapes, was, however, far less 
an object of interest to Linton than the consid- 
eration how far a character like this might be 
made use of, for the purpose of threat and 
intimidation over Cashcl. 

His reflections ran somewhat thus. " The 
day may come — is, perhaps, even now nigh, 
—when Cashel shall reject my influence and 
ascendency. There never has been any thing 
which could even counterfeit friendship between 
us-— close intimacy has been all. To maintain 
that hold over him so necessary to my fortunes, 
I must bo in a position to menace. Roland, 
himself^ has opened the way to this by his own 
reserve. The very concealment he has prac- 
ticed implies fear j — otherwise, why — in all the 
openness of our £uniliar intercourse — never 
have mentioned Enriquez' name — still more 
— ^never once alluded to this Maritana ? It is 
clear enough, with what shame he looks back 
on the past. Let mine be the task to increase 
that feeling, and build up the fear of the world's 
ridicule, till he shall be the slave of every 
whisper that syllables his name ! The higher 
his {Mith in society, the greater the depth to 
which disclosures may consign him ; and what 
disclosures so certainly ruinous as to connect 
him with the lawless marauders of the Spanish 
Main — the slaver and the pirate. His dear 
friend a felon, taken in open fight by a British 
cruiser ! Maritana, too, may serve us ; her 
name as mistress — or if need be, as wife 
— will eflectually oppose any matrimonial spec- 
ulations here. So far, this letter has been a 
rare piece of fortune !" 

For some moments he walked the room with 
excited and animated looks. The alternating 
sliades of pleasure and its opposite, flitting rap- 
idly across his strong features. At last he 
broke out in words. ^^Ay, Cashel, I am as 
suddenly enriched as yourself — ^but with a dif- 
ferent heritage. Yours was gold. Mine re- 
^^venge 1 And there are many to whom I could 
pay the old debt home. There's Forster, with 
his story of Ascot, and his black-ball at Gra- 
ham's! a double debt, with years of heavy 
interest upon it. There's Howard, too, that 
closed his book at Tattersall's after tearing out 
the leaf that had my name ! Frobisher him- 
self, daring his petty insolence at every turn ! 
all these cry for acquittance, and shall have it. 
There are few men of my own standing, that 
with moneyed means at my command, I could 
net iois ! 

' And, Giig;allant as the boast may be, some 
iair Id'Hes, too! How I have longed for the 
dAv, bow I have schemed and plotted for it; 
aoti liow it comes almost unlocked for. 

*' Another munth or two of this wasteful ex* 
imvagttnoe, and Cashel will be deeply, Berioxuly 



embarrassed. Kennyfeck will suggest r 
ment and economy ; that, shall be me 
insidious doubt of the good man's ! 
And how easy to impeach it ! The : 
of his wife and daughter will aid the 
tion. Roland shall, meanwhile, learn 
comfort of being ^ hard up.' The imp 
— nay, the insolence— -of duns shall as. 
at every post and every hour. From th 
is but one bold, short step — and take it, 
— ^make me his agent. That done, all 
is easy. Embarrassment and injurious 
will soon drive him from the country, a 
an estate ho shall never revisit as hi 
So far — the first act of the drama. Th< 
discovers Tom Linton the owner of ' 
more, and the host of Lord and Lady 
who have condescendingly agreed to ] 
Easter recess with him. Mr. Linton E 
a very splendid maiden speech, whicl 
ever, puzzles the ministers and the ^ 
and, if he were not a man perfectly ini 
to place, would expose him to the ira] 
of courting it. 

"And Laura, all this while!" said ] 
voice whose accents trembled with intei 
ing J " can she forgive the past ? "V 
memories revive old aflfections, or wtII t 
into hatred. Well," cried he, sternly, " 
ever way they turn, I'm prepared." 

There was a tone of triumphant mea 
his last words, that seemed to thrill thro 
frame, and as he threw himself back 
seat, and gazed out upon the starry £ 
features wore the look of proud and : 
defiance. "So is it," said he, after a 
"one must be alone — friendless, and al( 
life, to dare the world so fearlessly." I 
a goblet of sherry, and, as he drank it of 
" Cousage, Tom Linton against the ^ fie 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

*' Eternal friendship let us swear, 
la fraud at least — * nous serons freres.' ' 

" Robert Mac 

Cashel passed a night of feverish { 
Enriquez' uncertain fate was never ou 
thoughts, and if for a moment he droppc 
sleep, ho immediately awoke with a 
start — some fancied cry for help— soni( 
uttered appeal to him for assistance, brei 
upon his weary slumber. 

How ardently did he wish for soi 
friend to whom he might confide his di 
and from whom receive advice and < 
Linton's shrewdness and knowledge 
pointed him out as the fittest; but 
reveal to his fashionable friend the sec 
that bucanieriug life he had hunself s* 
quitted ? How expose himseli' to the ' 
depreciation a '* Jine gentleman" might 
a career pa!!>'-cd amid slavers and pir.i: 
month i.i two prenous; iic coulu w 
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S8 and excesses of daily habit had thrown 
>f savage rudeness over the memory of 
iteJtn existence, and he had not the 

to brave the comments it might sag- 
To this false shame had Linton brought 
3ting on a naturally sensitive nature, by 
nsidious, and imperceptible counsels 
epresent the world — meaning, thereby, 
rtion of it, who are in the purple and 
)n category — as the last appeal in all 
ot alone of a man's breeding and pre- 
, but of his honor and independence. 
LS not without many a severe struggle, 
ny a heart-felt repining, Cashel felt 
surrender the free action of his natural 
lence, to the petty and formal restric- 

a code like this. But there was an 
[read of notoriety, a sensitive shrinking 
mark, that made him actually timid 
ansgressing whatever he was told to be 
ance of fashion. To dress in a particu- 
T — ^to frequent certain places — to be 

certain people — ^to go out at certain 
and so on — were become to his mind as 
lal requirements of his station, and often 
egret the hour when he had parted with 
rammeled freedom, to live a life of 
and monotony. 

king, then, from any confidence in 
he next thought of Kennyfeck; and 

1 not placing a high value on his skill 
ectness in such a difficulty, he resolved, 
izards, to consult him on the course to 
ved. He had been often told how glad- 
rnment favors the possessor of fortune 
lence. Now, thought he, is the time to 
1 problem — "All of mine is at their 

if they but liberate my poor com- 

ying to himself, he had just reached the 
len the sound of wheels approached the 
A. carriage drew up, and Linton, follow- 
»f r. Hoare, the money-lender, descend- 

I had entirely forgotten this afiair," 
ishel, as he met them, " can we not fix 
day?" 

»ossible, sir — I leave town to-night." 
^ther hour to-day, then," said Cashel, 
itly. 

s will be very difficult, sir. I have 
iry pressing engagements, all of which 
irmed, subject to your convenience in 
iness." 

while you are discussing the postpone - 

ou could finish the whole affair," cried 

drawing his arm within Cashel's, and 

him along toward the library. "By 

does give a man a sublime idea of 
to be sure," said ho, laughing, " to see 
indifierenoe with which you can propose 
: an interview, that brings you some 
thousand pounds. As for mel — ^IM 
e Viceroy himself piny *' ante-chamber,' 
Hoare paid me a visit." 
}}, be it so; only let ns dispatobj" said 



Cashel, " for I am anxious to catch Kennyfeck 
before he goes down to court." 

" I'll not detcdn you many minutes, sir," said 
Hocu*e, drawing forth a very capacious black 
leather pocket-book, and opening it on the table. 
" There are the bills, drawn as agreed upon — 
at three, and six months — here is a statement 
of the charges for interest, conunission, and — " 

"I am quite satisfied it is all right," sbid 
Cashel, pushing the paper carelessly from him. 
" I have borrowed money once or twice in my 
life, and always thought any thing liberal which 
did not exceed cent, per cent." 

" We are content with much less, sir — as 
you will perceive," said Hoare, smiling. " Six 
per cent, interest — one-half commission — " 

" Yes, yes. It is all perfectly correct," 
broke in Cashel. " I sign nfy name here— -cmd 
here ?" 

" And here, also, sir. There is also a policy 
of insurance on your life." 

" What does that mean?" 

" Oh, a usual kind of security in these cases," 
said Linton ; " because if you were to die before 
the bills came due — " 

"I see it all — whatever you please," said 
Cashel, taking up his hat and gloves. " Now, 
will you pardon me for taking a very abrupt 
leave ?" 

" You are forgetting a very material point, 
sir," said Hoare; "this is an order on Frend 
and Beggan for the money." 

"Very true. The fact is, gentlemen, my 
head is none of the dearest, to-day. Good-by 
— good-by." 

" Ten to one, all that haste is to keep some 
appointment with one of Konnyfeck's daugh- 
ters," said Hoare, as he shook the sand over the 
freshly signed bills, when the heavy bang of the 
hall-door announced Cashel's departure. 

" I fancy not," said Linton, musing j " I 
believe I can guess the secret." 

" What am I to do with these, Mr. Linton," 
said the other, not heeding the last observation, 
as he took two pieces of paper from the pocket 
of his book. 

" What are they ?" said Linton, stretching at 
full length on a sofa. 

" Two bills — ^with the endorsement of Thomas 
Linton." 

" Then, are two ten shilling stamps spoiled, 
and good for nothing," replied Linton, "which, 
without that respectable signature, might have 
helped to ruin somebody worth ruining." 

" One will be due on Saturday the twelfth. 
The other—" 

"Don't trouble yourself about the dates, 
Hoare. I'll renew as often as you please— I'll 
do any thing but pay." 

"Come, sir, I'll make a generous proposi- 
tion: I have made a good morning's work. 
You shall have them both for a hundred." 

"Thanks for the liberality," said Linlon, 
laughing. " You bought them i<x tSu:^ " 

" I know t\iaX vei'j 'w^V^", \sqX T«awB^!E^Q«t^ njo^ 
were a very depxwi\aX«A. %\o^ ^x ^^^ <>ss>ft« 
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Now, yon arc at a premium. I hear yoa liave 
been a considerable winner I'rom our friend 
here.-' 

" Then vou are misinformed. I have won 
less than thp «thcrs — far less than I might have 
done. The Ik.-t is. Hoare, I have been playing 
a back game — what jockics call — ^holding my 
stride.*' 

*' Well, take care you don't wait too long," 
said Hoare, scntentiously. 



"How do you mean?" said Linton, sitting 
up, and showing more animation than he had 
exhibited before. 
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You have your secret — I have mine, 
replied Hoare drily, as he replaced the bills in 
his ])ockct-book and clasped it. 

'• What if we exchange prisoners, Hoare ?" 

"It would bo like most of your compacts, 
Mr. Linton, all the odds in your own favor." 

"I doubt whether any man makes such 
compacts witli yow," repTicd Linton, " but why 
higgle this way? * Remember,' as Peacham 
says, *that we could hang one another,' and 
there is an ugly adage about what happens — 
when pcoiilc such as you and I ' fall out.' " 

•• So there is ; and, strange enough, I was 
just thinking of it. Come, what is your 
secret ?" 

" Read that," said Linton, placing Enriquez' 
letter in his hand, while he sat down, directly 
in front, to watch the effect it might pro- 
duce. 

Hoare read slowly and attentively; some 
passages ho re-read three or four times ; and 
then, laying down the letter, ho seemed to 
reflect on its contents. 

" You scarcely thought what kind of com- 
pany our friend used to keep formerly ?" asked 
Linton, sneeringly. 

"I knew all about that tolerably well. I 
was rather puzzling myself a little about this 
Pedro Rica ; that same trick of capturing the 
slavers, and then selling the slaves, is worthy 
of one I could mention, not to speak of the 
double treachery of informing against his com- 
rades, and sending the English frigate after 
them." 

" A deep hand he must be," remarked 
Linton, coolly. 

" A very deep one j but what is Cashel likely 
to do here ?" 

" Nothing : he has no clew whatever to the 
business, the letter itself he had not time to read 
through, when he dropped it, and — " 

"I understand — ^perfectly. This accounts 
for all his agitation. Well, I must say, my 
secret is the better of the two, and^ as usual, 
you have made a good bargain." 

" Not better than your morning's work here, 
Hoare ; — confess that." 

" Ah, there will hot be many more such 
harvests to reap," said he, sighing. 

" How so ? his fortune is scarcely breached, 
as yet. " 
^'He spends monejfast," said Hoare, gravo- 



Jered — think of the presents he has lavishect" 
diamonds-'horses — ' ' 

" As to the Kemiyfeek rifai:-, \i wisjs jetttr 
than getting into a matrin^iiJal ^.^zz-^t.^ whioh J 
fancy I have rescued him .t-'P: " 

" Oh, no, nothing of the k.ct. I'>oiR as he 
is, he wouldn't venture os 'hbi." 



Ijr, ^'even now, see what sums he has squan 



" Why 80 — ^what do yr^ iLeaii ? ' 

"Simply, that he is married ari^»u:v; ei 
least, that species of betrothal which g.>t* fcr 
marriage in his free arid easy country/ 

"Married," exclaimed Linti^r./ Li' u;rfr 
amazement, " and be never eiren ajircyi in the 
most distant manner to (h's ' 

" And yet, the obligation 1* fu^ nently bind- 
ing, according to Columbiau law, to give his 
widow the benefit of all property he might die 
possessed of, in that republic." 

" And he knows this himself?" 

" So well, that he has already proposed a 
very large sum as forfeit to break the con- 
tract." 

" And this has been refused ?" 
" Yes. The girl's father has thought it 
better to follow your own plan, and make *i 
waiting race,' well knowing that if Cashel does 
not return to claim her as his wife — or that— 
which is not improbable, she may many ihon 
advantageously, he will always bo ready to pajr 
the forfeit." 

" May I learn his name?" 

"No!" 

" Nor his daughter's — the Christian naiue, I 
mean ?" 

" To what end ? It would be a mere idk 
curiosity — for I should exact a pledge of year 
never divulging it." 

"Of course," said Linton, .carelessly. "It 
was as you say, a mere idle wish. Was this 
a love affair, then, for it has a most commer- 
cial air ?" 

" I really don't know that ; I fancy that thej 
were both very young, and very ignorant of 
what they were pledging, and just as indiflforeot 
to the consequences." 

" She was handsome, this — " 

" Maritaiia — ^is beautifui, they say," said 
Hoare, who inadvertently let slip the name he 
had refused to divulge. 

Linton's quick ear caught it at oncOf bat v 
rapidly affected not to notice it, as he said— 

" But I really do not see as yet how this 
affects what wc were just speaking of?" 

"It vrill do so, however — and ere long- 
These people, who were immensely rich some 
time back, are now, by one of the convulsioBs 
so frequent in those countries, reduced to abso- 
lute poverty. They will, doubtless, foUov 
Cashel here, and seek a fulfillment of his cod- 
trac^. I need not tell you, Mr. Linton, whit' 
must ensue on such a deniand. It would be 
hard to say — whether acceptance, or refiawl 
would be worse. In a word, the father-in-li* 
is a man of such a character, there is onlyotf 
• \ thing would \fii more ruioDtis than his emni^i 
.\ and thaX \b, visj iSla&sA^ -irAk \&e^ \i^ 1u0 
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e in this coantrj, and every gentleman 
1 and class -will fall back from Cashel'^ 
, and even those — I'll not mention 
-" said he. smiling, "who could gloss 
ne of their prejudices wiih gold-leaf, 
n discover that a shrcvdof eye than 
will be on them, and thai all attempts 
by his easiness of temper, and reckless 
will be met by one, who has never yet 
ed in a game of artifice and deceit." 
n I perceive we have a very short 
said Linton, giavely, "when may this 
a:entleman be looked for?" 
iny moment — I believe, early in spring, 
',.will be the time." 
11 — that gives us a few months ; during 
; must contrive to get in for this bor- 
Derraheeny — ^but hark ! is that a car- 
the door? — ^yes, by Jove. The Ken- 
— I remember, he has asked them 
) come and see his pictures. I say, 
5tep but by the back way — ^we must 
caught together here. I'll make my 
.fterward." 

dy the thundering knock of the footman 
)d through the house, and Hoare, not 
moment, left the library, and hastened 
the garden at the rear of the house ; 
linton, seizing some writing materials, 
up-stairs, and established himself in a 
Dudoir off one of the drawing-rooms, 
' letting down the Venetians as he 
and leaving the chamber but half 
this done, he drew a screen in front 
and waited patiently. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ignored the schools of France and Spain 

And of the Netherlands not surer, 
Fie knew not Cuyp from Claude Lorraine 

Nor Dow from Albert Durer." 

Bill's "Imagss.** 

:ely had the Kennyfecks' carriage 
rom the door when the stately equipage 
VIcFarlanes drew up, which was soon 
lowed by the very small pony phaeton 
Leicester White, that lady herself driv- 
having for her companion a large, high- 
ed spectacled gentleman, whose glances, 
inquiring and critical, pronounced him 
)f her numerous proteges in art, science, 
•s. 

visit to the " Cashel Gallery," as she 
Qi grandiloquently 'designated the ool- 
had been a thing of her own planning ; 
3ause Mrs. White wa.'s an adept in that 
iiplomacy which so happily makes plans 
sure at other people's houses — and oh, 
imbers there are-— delightful, charming 
as the world calls them! whose gift 
further than this, that they keep a reg- 
;heir friends' acctmimodations, and know, 
^«ty, the seiisod to dine here — to sup 



the day," horrible expression of a more horrible 
fact, at another. But Mrs. White had also 
another object in view on the present occasion, 
which was, to introduce her companion, Mr. 
Elias Howie, to her Dublin acquaintance. 

Mr. Elias Howie was one of a peculiar class, 
which this age, so fertile in inventions, has 
engendered, a publisher's man of all-^ork, 
ready for every thing, from statistics to satire, 
and equally prepared to expound prophecy, or 
write squibs for " Punch." 

Not that lodgings were not inhabited in Grub- 
street before our day, but that it remained for 
the glory of this century to see that numerous 
horde of tourist authors held in leash by fash<> 
ionable booksellers, and every now and then let 
slip over some country, to which plague, pes- 
tilence, or famine, had given a newer and mere 
terrible interest. In this novel walk of litera- 
ture Mr. Howie was one of the chief pro- 
ficients : he was the creator of that new school 
of travel, which, writing expressly for London, 
readers, refers every thing to the standard of 
" town," and whether it be a trait of Icelandic 
life, or some remnant of old-world existence in; 
the far East, all must be brought for trial to the- 
bar of " Seven Dials," or stand to plea J in the- 
dock of Pall Mall or Piccadilly. Whatever- 
errors or misconceptions he might fall into- 
respecting his subjects, he made none regarding- 
his readers. He knew them by heart, thcit 
leanings, their weakness, and their prejudices: 
and how pleasantly could he flatter their town- 
bred self-sufficiency, how slily insinuate their 
vast superiority over all other citizens, insidi- 
ously assuring them that the Thames at Rich-^ 
mond was infinitely finer than the Rhine or the: 
Danube, and that a trip to Margate was richer 
in repayal than a visit to the BosphorusI 
Ireland was, just at the time wa speak of, a 
splendid field for his pAcnliar talents^ Ith^ 
misery-mongers had had thck day. The worH- 
was somewhat weary of landlordism, pauper- 
ism, and protestantism, and all the other *^ isms" 
of that unhappy country. 

There was nothing that had not been said 
over the overgrown church establishment — ^tb* 
devouring middlemen — cottier misery — and 
Celtic barbarism j people grew weary of hear- 
ing about a nation, so endowed with capabili- 
ties, and which yet did nothing, and rather thas 
puzzle their heads any further, they vot-3d 
Ireland a " bore." It was just then that *' this 
inspired cockney" determined to try a nc^ 
phase of the subject, and this was not to couns'sl 
nor console, not to lament aver or bewail ou 
varied mass of errors and misfortunes, but to 
laugh at us. To hunt out as many incongmi- 
ties, many real enough, some fictitious, as he* 
could find, to unvail all that he could discovet 
of social anomaly j and without any referenoft 
to, or any knowledge of the people, to brinw 
them up for judgment before his less volatIM<^ 
and nr)re happily-circumstaneed CQuxiLtr<^<o&0^ 
certfidn of iTie -^©idiotV^a sow^ W — »t>as»s':>^^ 
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out of Ireland, &nd none more capable than he 
for the office. 

A word of Mr. Howie in the flesh, and we 
have done. Ho was large and heavily built, 
but neither muscular nor athletic ; his frame, 
and all his gestures indicated weakness and 
uncertainty. His head was capacious, but not 
remarkable for what phrenologists call moral 
development, while the sinister expression of 
his eyes, half submissive, half satirical, sug- 
gested doubts of his sincerity. There was 
nothing honest about him but his mouth; this 
was large, full, thick lipped, and sensual; the 
mouth of one who loved to dine well, and yet 
felt that his agreeability was an ample receipt 
in full for the best entertainment that ever 
graced Blackwall or the " Freres." 

It is a heavy infliction that we story-tell6rs 
are compelled to la^ upon our readers and 
ourselves, thus to interrupt our narrative by a 
lengthened description of a character not essen- 
tially belonging to our story, we had rather, 
far rather, been enabled to imitate Mrs. White, 
as she advanced into the circle in the drawing- 
room, saying, " Mr. Cashel, allow me to pre- 
sent to your favorable notice my distinguished 
friend, Mr. Howie. Lady Janet McFarlane, 
Mr. Howie — sotto — ^the author of * Snooks in 
the Holy Land,^ — ^the wittiest thing of the day 
— Sir Andrew will be delighted yrith him — has 
been all over the scenes of the peninsular war. 
— Mrs. Kennyfeck, Mr. Howie." 

Mr. Howie made his round of salutations, and 
although by his awkwardness tacitly acknowl- 
edging that they were palpably more habituated 
to the world's ways than himself, yet inwardly 
oonsoled by remarking certain little traits of 
manner and accent sufficiently provincial to be 
treasured up, and become very droll in print or a 
copper etching. 

" It's a vara new pleasure, ye are able to 
confer tipon your friends, Mr. Cashel," said Sir 
Andrew, " to show them so fine a collection o' 
pictures in Ireland, whar, methinks, the arts ha 
no enjoyed too mickle encouragement." 

"I confess," said Cashel, modestly, "I am 
but ill qualified to extend the kind of patronage 
that would be serviceable, had I even the 
means ; I have not the slightest pretension to 
knowledge or judgment. The few I have 
purchased have been as articles of furniture, 
pleasant to look at, without any pretension to 
high excellence." 

" Just as Admiral Dalrymple paid ten pounds 
for a dunghill, when he turned farmer," whis- 
pered Mr. Howie, in Mrs. White's ear, "and 
then said, ' he had only bought it because some 
one said it was a good thing, but that, now, 
he'd give any man ' twenty,' to tell him what to 
do with it.' " 

Mrs. White burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
exclaiming — 

" Oh, how clever, how good ; pray, Mr. 
Howie tell Lady Janet — ^tell Mr. Cashel 
that'* 
''Ob, madam V* cried the terrified tourisl, 



who had not discovered before the very shallov 
discrimination of his gifted acquaintance. 

"If it is so vara good," said Sir Andrew, 
" we maun insist on hearin' it." 

" No, no ! nothing of the kind," interposed 
Howie; "besides, the observation was only 
intended for Mrs. White's ear." 

" Very true," said that lady, affecting a lod[ 
of consciousness. 

" The odious woman," whispered Miss Kenny, 
feck to her sister, " see hov^ delighted she looks 
to be compromised." 

"If we had Linton," said Cashel, politely 
oflering his arm to Lady Janet, as he led her | 
into the so called gallery, "he could explain I 
every thing for us. We have, however, a kind I 
of catalogue here: This large landscape is said 
to be by Both." 

" If she be a coo," said Sir Andrew, "I 
maun say it's the first time I ever seen ane wT 
the head ower the tail." 

" Nonsense," said Lady Janet, " don't ye 
perceive that the animal is fore-shortened, aod 
is represented looking backward." 

^^I ken nothing aboot that, she may be short- 
ened in the fore-parts, an ye say, and that may 
be some peculiar breed, but what brings her 
head ower her rump ?" 

Sir Andrew was left to finish his criticisn 
alone, the company moving on to a portrait 
assigned to Vandyk, as Diedrich von Aeveu* 
ghem. Burgomaster of Antwerp. 

" A fine head," exclaimed Mrs. White, an- 
thoritatively, " don't you think so, Mr. Howie f 

" A very choice specimen of the great masler, 
for which, doubtless, you gave a large sum." 

" Four hundred, if I remember aright," said 
Cashel. 

" I think ho maught hae a clean face for 
that money," broke in Sir Andrew. 

" What do you mean, sir ?" said Miss Kenny- 
feck insidiously, and delighted at the miseiy 
Lady Janet enduied from his remarks. 

" Don't ye mind the smut he has on ane 
cheek ?" 

" It's the shadow of his nose, Sir Andrev," 
broke in Lady Janet, with a sharpness of rebuke 
there was no misunderstanding. 

" Eh, my leddy, so it may, but ye need n« 1% 
bite mine off*, for a' that !" and so saying, the 
discomfited veteran fell back in high dudgeoo. 

The party now broke into the twos and thretf 
invariable on such occasions, and while Mi* 
Kennyfeck and her elder daughter paid their 
most devoted attentions to Laidy Janet, Mrs. 
White and the author paired off*, leaving OJivi« 
Kennyfeck to the guidance of Cashel. 

" So you'll positively not tell me what it is 
that preys on your mind this morning?" ^ 
she, in the most insinuating of soft accents. 

Cashel shook his head mournfully, wAwtSAr 

' ' Why should I tell you of what it is i " "*" 
you could give me any counseH 
sympathy would only cause uneas: 
self?" 
i ""But "joxx t<JE^eX wa qwbs^^ 
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chly, " there was to be perfect confidence on 
>th sides, was there not ?" 

" Certainly. Nbw, when shall we begin ?" 

" Have you not begun already ?" 

*' I fancy not. Do you remember two 
renings age, when I came suddenly into the 
•aw^ing-room and found you pencU in hand, 
id you, instead of at once showing me what 
)u had been sketching, shut the portfolio and 
irried it off, despite all my entreaties — ^nay, all 
y just demands." 

" Oh, but," said she, smiling, " confidence is 
le thing — confession is another." . 

'Too subtle distinctions for me," cried 
dshel. " I foolishly supposed that there, was 
> be an unreserved — " 

" Speak lower, for mercy sake-^on't you 
3rceive Lady Janet trying to hear every thing 
3U say?" This was said in a soft whisper, 
hile she added aloud, " 1 think you said it was 

Correggio, Mr. Cashel," as they stood before 

very lightly clad Magdalen, who seemed 
ideavoring to make up for the deficiency of 
Br costume, by draping across her bosom the 
Dluptuous masses of her golden hair. 

" I think, a Correggio," said Cashel, confused 
t the sudden aiti^ce, "but who has the cata- 
>gue ? Oh, Sir A ndrew, tell us about number 
fty-eight." 

" Fefty-eight, fefty-eight," mumbled Sir An- 
rew, a number of times to himself, and then 
iving found the number, he approached the 
iclure and surveyed it attentively. 

" Well, sir, what is it called ?" said Olivia. 

"It's vara singular," said Sir Andrew, still 
aziu'g at the canvas, "but doubtless Correg- 
io knew weel what he was aboot. This," said 
5, " is a picture of Sain' John the BaaptLst in a 
dment of caamel's hair." 

No sense of propriety was proof against this 
inouncement, a laugh, loud and general, burst 
nh, during which. Lady Janet, snatching the 
H)k indignantly from his hands, cried — 

"You were looking at sixty-eight, Sir An- 
*ew, not fifty-eight, and you have made your- 
ilf perfectly ridiculous." 

" By my saul, I believe so," muttered the 
d gentleman in deep anger. "I've been 
oking at * saxtyrcight' ower long already !" 

Fortunately, this sarcasm was not heard by 
iT against whom it was directed, and they who 
d hear it were fain to repress their laughter 
J well as they were able. The party was 
5w increased by the arrival of the dean and his 
ancient," Mr. Softly, to the manifest delight 
' Mrs. Kennyfeck, who at once exclaimed — 

" Ah, we shall, now, hear something really 
structive." 

The erudite churchman, after a very abrupt 
ktice of the company, started at speed without 
|H^ a moment. 

attention being caught by some curious 

t£ the interior of the great pjrramid, he 

conouinenced an explanation of the 

i' figures— the costumes and weapons, 

-ha Mid were all masonio, showings that 




Pharaoh wore an apron exactly like the Duke 
of Sussex, and that every emblem of the " arch'* 
was to be found among the great of ancient 
Egypt. 

While thus employed, Mr. Howie, seated in 
a comer, was busily sketching the whole party, 
for an illustration to his new book on Ireland, 
and once more Cashel and his companion found 
themselves, of course by the merest accident, 
standing opposite the same picture in a little 
bdudoir off the large gallery. The subject waa 
a scene from Faust, where Marguerite leaning 
on her lover's arm, is walking in a garden by 
moonlight, and seeking, by a mode of divination 
common in Germany, to ascertain his truth, 
which is by plucking one by one the petals of a 
flower, sa3mig alternately — " He loves me, he 
loves Me not ;" and then, by the result of the 
last plucked leaf, deciding which fate is accom- 
plished. Cashel first explained the meaning of 
the trial, and then taking a rose from one of the 
flower vases, he said — 

"Let me see if you can understand my 
teaching ; you have only to say * Er liebt mich, 
and £r liebt mich nicht.' " 

" But. how can I ?" said she, witn a look of 
beaming innocence, " if there be none who—'' 

"No matter," said Cashel, "besides, is it not 
possible you could be loved, and yet never know 
it? Now for the ordeal." 

"Er liebt mich nicht," said Olivia, with a 
low, silvery voice, as she plucked the first petal 
off, and threw it on the floor. 

" You begin inauspiciously, and, I must say, 
unfairly, too," said Cashel. " The first augury 
is in favor of love." 

"Er liebt mich," said she, tremulously, and 
the leaf broke in her fingers. "Hal" sighed 
she, "what does that imply? Is it, that he 
only loves by half his heart?" 

" That can not be," said Cashel, " it is rather 
that you treated his affection harshly." 

" Should it not bear a little ?— ousrht it to 
give way at once ?" 

" Nor will it ?" said he, more earnestly, " if 
you deal but fairly. Come, I will teach you a 
still more simple, and yet unerring test." 

A heavy sigh, from behind the Chinese 
screen, made both the speakers start; and 
while Olivia, pale with terror, sank into a chair, 
Cashel hastened to see what had caused the 
alarm. 

" Linton, upon my life !" exclaimed he in a 
low whisper, as, on tiptoe, he returned to his 
place beside her. 

" Oh, Mr. Cashel ; oh, dear Mr. Cashel—" 

" Dearest Olivia—" 

" Hcigho !" broke in Linton, and Rohuid arid 
his companion slipped noiselessly from th« rocm, 
and, unperceived, mixed with the g«^C6ial 
company, who sat in rapt att«ntif>n, whilo the 
dean explained that painting was nothing vbovQ 
or less than an o{>tic&i delusion, a theory whick 
seemed to delight Mrs, K«»k^^ca^ W \\v^ «3s^?«^ 
proportioii that it pxiiiNft^ Vet. '^oTVoawfcX^^ 
the annotkncew^ikt t\iaX ^^^fcik^^t; ^- «^ '^'^ 
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table ont short tne dissertation, and the party 
descended, all more or less content to make 
material enjoyments succeed to intellectual 



ones. 

" Well" — ^whispered Miss Kennyfeck to her 
sister, as they descended the stairs — "did he?" 

An almost inaudible " No" was the reply. 

"Your eyes are very red for nothing, my 
dear," rejoined the elder. 

" I dinna ken, sir," said Sir Andrew to Softly, 
as he made use of his arm for support, " I dinna 
ken how ye understand your theory aboot op- 
tical delusions, but I maun say, it seems to me 
a vara strange way for men o' your cloth to 
pass the mornin', starin^ at naked weemen — 
creatures, too, that if they ever leeved at all, 
must ha' led the maist abondoned lives. ^I take 
it, that Diana herself was ne better Khan a 
cuttie ; do ye mark hoo she does no scruple to 
show a bra pair of legs — " 

" With respect to the Heathen Mythology," 
broke in Softly, in a voice he hoped might sub- 
due the discussion. 

"Don't tell me aboot Haythins, sir; flesh 
and bluid is a' the same, whatever kirk it fol- 
lows." 

Before they were seated at table, Linton had 
joined them, explaining, in the most natural 
way in the world, that, having sat down to 
write in the boudoir, he had fallen fast asleep, 
and was only awakened by Mr. Phillis having 
accidentally discovered him. A look of quick 
intelligence passed between Cashel and Olivia 
at this narrative ; the young lady soon appeared 
to have recovered from her former embarrass- 
ment, and the I^ancheon proceeded pleasantly to 
all parties. Mr. Howie enjoyed himself to the 
utmost, not only by the reflection that a hearty 
luncheon at two would save a hotel dinner at 
six, but that the dean and Sir Andrew were 
two originals, worth five pounds apiece even 
for " Punch." As for Cashel, a glance at the 
author's note-book would show how he im- 
pressed that gifted personage : " * R. C. :' — a 
snob— rich — and guUable ; his pictures, all the 
household gods at Christie's, the Van Dyk. late 
a sign of the Marquis of Granby, at Windsor. 
Mem. : not over safe to quiz him." " But 
we'll see later on :" " visit him at his country- 
seat, * if poss.' " 

" Who is our spectacled friend ?" said Lin- 
ton, as they drove away from the door ?" 

"Some distinguished author, whose name I 
have forgotten." 

"Shrewd looking fellow — ^think I've seen 
him at Ascot. What brings him over here?" 

" To write a book, I fancy." 

" What a bore ! This is the age of detec- 
tives, with a vengeance. Well, don't let him 
in again, that's all. By Jove, it's easier, now- 
adays, to escape the Queen's Bench than the 
* Illustrated News.' " 

"A note from Mr. Kennyfeck, sir," said 
Mr. Phillis, ^^and the man waits for an an- 
Mwer. " 

Linton, taking up a book, afieoted to read, 



but in reality placed himself so as to watch 
Cashel's features as he perused the letter, 
whose size and shape pronounced it to be some- 
thing unusual. Hurriedly mumbling over a 
rather tedious exordium on the various views 
the writer had taken of a subject, Cashel's eye? 
suddenly flashed as he drew. forth a small 
printed paragraph, cut from the column of a 
newspaper, and which went thus. " It will be, 
doubtless, in our readers' recollection how, 9 
short time back, an armed slaver, sailing under 
the flag of Columbia, was taken, after a most 
severe and isanguinary engagement by H. M. 
brig Hornet. The commander, a young Span- 
iard of singularly handsome exterior, and with 
all the bearing and appearance of a rank very 
diflerent from his mode of life, was carried off 
and confined in St. Kitt's, till such time as he 
could be brought to trial. Representations 
from the government of the repubhc were, 
however, made, and a claim preferred for 
indenmity, not only for the' loss of the vessel 
and property, but for the loss of life and other 
injury incurred on the capture. While this 
singular demand was under investigation, the 
young Spaniard alluded to, contrived to break 
his bonds, and escape : the only mode of doing 
which was by a leap into the sea from the 
parapet of the fortress, a height, we are in- 
formed, of nigh one hundred feet. They who 
are acquainted with the locality assert, that if 
he even survived the desperate leap, he must 
inevitably have fallen a victim to the sharks 
who frequent the bay to catch the bodies of all 
who die in the prison, and who, it would ap- 
pear, are thus unceremoniously disposed of. 
This supposition would seem, however, in some 
respect contradicted by the circumstance, that 
a Venezuelan cruiser, which hung about the 
shore for the two preceding days, sailed on the 
very night of his escape, and, in all probability, 
with him on board." 

" I could swear ho is safe !" cried Cashel, 
in an ecstasy of enthusiasm; "he's a glorious 
fellow." 

" Who is that ?" said Linton, looking up, 
" any one I know ?" 

" No, indeed !" said Cashel. Then sud- 
denly checking himself in a speech whoso 
opening accents were far from flattering, he 
added, " One you never even heard of." 

He once more addressed himself to the letter, 
which, however, meraly contained some not 
very brilliant commentaries of Mr. Kennyfeck 
over the preceding extract, and which, after 
enumerating a great many modes of investi* 
gating the event, concluded with the only thing 
like common sense in the whole, by recom- 
mending a strict silence and secrecy about it 
all. 

Cashel was closing the epistle, when he 
caught on the turn-down the following lines :— - 
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having p^^sented to him. What reply am I 
lo return to this ? I stated, that you had 
already assured Mr. Corrigan, the present ten- 
Ant, of an undisturbed possession of the tenure, 
but Mr. L. interrupted my explanation by say- 
ing, that he only desired an assignment of the 
property, such as would give a parliamentry 
qualification, and that all pledges made to Mr. 
C. he -would regard as equally binding on hinw 
self." 

Cashel's first impulse, when he had read 
thus far, was to show Linton the paragraph, 
and frankly ask him what he wished to be done ; 
indeed, he had already advanced toward him 
'with that object, when he checked himself. 
'^ It might seem ungracious to ask any explana- 
tion. There had been already a moment of 
awkwardness about- that same cottage, and 
Linton had behaved so well; and, of course, 
only asking him for the possession, as a means 
of qualifying, Corrigan need never hear of it ; 
besides he could make Linton a present of 
much greater real value as soon as the circimi- 
stances of the estate became better known." 
Such and such like reasonings passed hastily 
through his brain, and as all his resolves were 
quickly formed, and as quickly acted on, he 
sat down, and wrote : — 

"Dear Mr. Kennyfece, 
" Many thanks for the information of yxmr 
note, which has served to allay all my anxiety 
for a valued friend. As to Linton, you will 
have the goodness to satisfy him in ev€5ry par- 
ticular, and make all and every legal title he 
desires to the cottage and grounds of Tubber- 
beg. Although he is now at my side, while I 
write, I have not alluded to the subject, feeling 
the awkwardness of touching on a theme so 
delicate. Say, however, for me, that Corrigan 
is not to be disturbed, nor any pledge I have 
made toward him — no matter how liberally 
construed by him — ^to be, in any respect, in- 
fringed. 

" Yours, in great haste, 
"R. C." 

" Why you are quite a man of business to- 
day, Cashel, with your correspondence and 
letter-writing; and I'm sorry for it, for I 
wanted to have a bit of serious talk with you ; 
that is, if it do not bore you." 

" Not in the least ; I was, I own it, nervous 
and uneasy this morning; now, however my 
mind is at ease, and I am quite ready for any 
thing." 

** Well, then, without preamble, are you still 
of the same mind about Parliament, because the 
time is hastening on when you ought to come 
U> some decision op the matter ?" 

*'I hove never bestc»wed a thought on the 
Bitftter since," said Cashel ; " the truth is, 
ii>|^ I btar people tc'vk politics in society, I 
■hi cmly astonished at their seeiamg bigorry 
Uid'oot'nMBesB, and when X read aewspipers 



of opposite opinions, I am equally confounded 
at the excellent arguments they display for 
diametrically contradictory lines of action, so 
that my political education makes but little 
progress." 

" What you say is perfectly just," said Lin- 
ton, appearing to reflect profoundly ; " a man 
of real independence — ^not the mere independ- 
ence of fortune, but the far higher independence 
of personal character — has much to endure in 
our tangled and complex system of legislation. 
As for yourself, for instance, who can afibrd to 
despise patronage, who have neither sons to 
advance in the navy, or nephews in the Foreign 
Office, who neither want the Bath or a Baron- 
etcy, who would be as sick of the flatteries, as 
you would be disgusted with the servility of 
party — why you should submit to the dust, and 
heat, the turmoil, and fatigue of a session, I 
can't think. And how you would be bored — 
bored by the ceaseless reiterations night after 
night, the same arguments growing gradually 
weaker as the echo grew fainter , bored by the 
bits of * Horace' got off" by heart to wind up 
with ; bored by the bad jests of witty members ! 
bored by Peel's candor, and Palmerston's petu- 
lance ; by Cobden's unblushing efirontery, and 
Hume's tiresome platitude. You'd never know 
a happy day or a joyous hour, till you accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and cut them all. No; 
the better course for you would be, choose a 
nominee for your borough, select a man in 
whom you have confidence. Think of some 
one over whom your influetice would be com- 
plete, who would have no other aim than in 
following out your suggestions; some one, in 
fact, who unites sufficient ability with personal 
friendship. What d'ye think of Kennyfeck?" 

"Poor Kennyfeck," said Cashel, laughing, 
"he'd never think of such a thing." 

"I don't know," said Linton musing; "it 
might not suit him, but his wife would like it 
prodigiously." 

" Shall I propose it, then ?" said Cashel. 

"Better not, perhaps," said Linton, appear- 
ing to reflect, " his income, which is a right 
good one, is professional. This, of course, he'd 
forfeit by accepting a seat in the House. Be- 
sides, really, the poor man would make no way. 
No, we must think of some one else. Do yea 
like White ?" 

" Leicester White ? I detest the man, and 
the wife, too." 

■ " Well, there's Frobisher, a fellow of good 
name and family. I'd not co bail for his pre- 
ferring your interests to his own, but as times 
go, you might chance upon worse. Will you 
have Frobisher ?" 

"I have no objection," said Cashel, care 
lessly, "would he like it himself?" 

" Would he like any thing that might help 
him to a step in the regiment, or place him in *■ 
a position to sell himself, you, and .he borough 
ojastitnency to tbi^ Viv^Wx \sA^«tT'' «Ml^V\sv- 
toa. irritated at Cw^\«V&\^a^SL*seK«^t• 
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Coshel laoghing, ^*I thiok we (J bCkter put him 
aside." 

*' You're right, he'd never do," said Linton, 
recovering all his self-possession; ^^what you 
want, is a man sufficiently unconnected vdth 
ties of family or party, to see in you his patron 
and his object, and who, with cleverness 
enough to enunciate the views you desire to 
see prevail, has also the strong bond of personal 
regard to make him always even more the 
friend than the follower." 

*^ I only know of one man who realizes all 
this combination," said Cashel, smiling, *'and 
hi wouldn't answer." 

"Who is he — and why?" asked Linton, 
in vain endeavoring to look easy and un- 
ooncemed. 

" Tom Linton is the man, and his invincible 
laziness the ' why.' — Isn't that true ?" 

" By George, Cashel, if you're content with 
the first part of the assertion, I'll pledge myself 
to remedy the latter. I ovni, frankly, it is a 
career for which I have no predilection ; if I 
had, I should have been * in' many years ago. 
I have all my life held very cheap your great 
political leaders, both as regards capacity and 
character, and I have ever fancied that I should 
have had some success in the lists ; but I have 
always loved ease, and that best of ease, inde- 
pendence. If you think, however, that I can 
worthily represent you in Parliament, and that 
you could safely trust to my discretion the 
knotty question of political war, say the word, 

n^y W> ^^ I'l^ ^^ ^7 * f^ niente' habits to 
the wind, and you shall have all the merit of 
developing the promising member for — ^what's 
the name of it ?" 
" Derraheeny." 

"Exactly — ^the honorable and learned — for 
Derraheeny. I rather like the title." 

"Well, Linton, if you are really serious — " 
"Most assuredly, serious; and more, to 
prove it, I shall ask you to clench our bargain 
at once. It is not enough that you make me 
your nominee, but you must also render me 
eligible to become so." - 

"I don't clearly comprehend — " 
" I'll enlighten you. Our venerable con- 
stitution,, perfectly irrespective of the Tom 
Lintons of this world — a race which, by the 
way, never dies out, probably because they 
have avoided intermarriage — has decided that 
a man must possess something besides his wits 
to be qualified as 'member of Parliament;' a 
strange law, because the aforesaid wits are all 
that the honorable' house has any reason to lay 
claim to. This same something which guaran- 
tees that a man has legislative capacity, 
amounts to some hundreds a year. Don't be 
impatient, and come out with any piece of rash 
generosity; I don't want you to make a 
present of an estate— only to lend me one! 
To be qualified, either as a candidate for the 
House or a gentlemaxk rider, one only needs a 
friend— a well-to^o Mend — ^who'll say, ' He's 
bright,''' 






" I'm quite ready to voucb for *oo, Toai, 
but you'll have to take the afEiir into yoor owq 
management." 

" Oh, it's ea^y enough. That same oglltge 
and the farm which we spoke of the other d^, 
Kennyfeck can make out a kind of conveyance, 
or whatever the instrument is called, by which 
it acknowledges me for its owner, vice Roland 
Cashel, esquire. . This properly sealed, signed, 
and so on, will defy the most searching corn* 
mittee that ever pried into any gentleman's pri 
vate circumstances." 

" Then explain it all to Kennyfeck, and say, 
that I wish it done at once." 

" Nay, Cashel, pardon me. My ugliest 
enemy will not call me punctilious, but I must 
stand upon a bit of ceremony here. This mu t 
be ordered by yourself; you are doing a gra- 
cious thing — a devilish kind thing — it must 
not be done by halves. Were I to commujii 
cate this to Kennyfeck, he'd unquestionably 
obey the directici, but most certainly he'd say, 
to the first man he met, ' See how Linton has 
managed to trick Cashel out of a very consid* 
erable slice of landed property.' He'd not take 
much trouble to state the nature of our com- 
pact ; he'd rather blink the whole arrangement 
altogether, and make the thing seem a direct 
gift. Now, I have too much pride on your 
account, and my own too, to stand this — " 

"Well, well, it shall be as you like; only 
I trow I disagree with you about old Kenny- 
feck — he's a fine ;straight-hearted fellow- 
he's—" 

" He's an attorney, Cashel. These fellows 
can no more comprehend a transfer of property 
without a trial at bar, or a suit in equity, 
than an Irish second can understand a falling 
out, without one of the parties being brought 
home on a door. Besides, he has rather a 
grudge against me — I never told you. Indeed, 
I never meant to tell you, but I can have no se- 
crets from you. You know the youngest girl 
OUvia?" 

" Yes, go on," said Cashel, red and pale by 
turns. 

"Well. I flirted a good deal last wintet 
with her. Upon my life, I did not intend it to 
have gone so far — ^I suppose it must have g^'oA 
far though, because she became desperately io 
love. She is very pretty, certainly, and a really 
good little girl-^mais, que voulez vous? ^ 
I tie a fly on my hook I can't afibrd to see a 
flounder or a perch walk ofi* with it ; it's tii^ 
speckled monster of the stream I fish for ! They 
ought to have known that themselves — ^I've no 
doubt they did, too; but they Were determined, 
as they say here, to die ^innocent,' and so one 
fine morning, I was just going to join the hounds 
at Finglas, when old Kennyfeck, very trimly 
dressed, and looking unutterable impCNrtano^ 
entered my lodgings. There's a formula ^ 
these kind of explanations — ^I've gone throogl^ 
seven of these myself, and I'll swear tha$ f^ 
papa \iaa o^nedi \)ck!& Qot^^toose with a jok" 
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e attentions shoTna h's daiighteT, nor the state 
' his dear child's affection till last evening,' 
hey always assure you, besides, that if they 
>ulJ give a million and a half as dowry, that 
au are the very man — ^the actual one individual 
ley would have selected, so that on an average 
lost young ladies have met with at least half- 
-dozen parties, whom the fathers have pro- 
ounced to be separately, the one most valued, 
lennyfeck behaved, I must say, admirably. His 
^ife would have a Galway cousin sent for, and 
. duel; somo other kind friend suggested to 
lave me waylaid and thrashed. He calmly 
leard me for about ten minutes, and then taking 
ip his hat and gloves, said, *take your rule,' 
jid so it ended." 

" I dined there the next Sunday ; yes, that's 
Murt qf my system. I never permit people to 
loorish small grudges, and go about abusing 
ne to my acquaintances. If they vrill do that, 
'. overwhelm them by their duplicity, as I am 
leen constantly in their intimacy, and remarka- 
)le for always speaking well of them, so that 
he world will certainly give it against them. 
The gist of all this tiresome story is, that Ken- 
lyfeck and the ladies would, if occasion served, 
my off the old debt to me ; — ^therefore, beware 
f you hear me canvassed in that quarter!" 

Linton like many other cunning people, very 
)ften lapsed into little confessions of the tactics 
>y which he played his game in the world, and 
dthough Cashel was not by any means a dan- 
gerous confidant to such disclosures, he now 
narked with feelings not at all akin to satis- 
action this acknowledgment of his friend's 
ikiU. 

"You'd never have shown your face there 
igain, I'll wager a hundred I" said Linton, read- 
ng in the black look of Roland's countenance 
ui expression he did not fancy. 

"You are right. I should have deemed it 
infair to impose on the young lady a part so 
ull of awkwardness as every meeting must ne- 
Jessitate." 

"That comes of your innocence about wom- 
in, my dear friend. They have face for any 
^ng. It is not hypocrisy, it is not tliat they 
lo not feel, and feel deeply, but their sense of 
•ommand, their instinct of what is becoming, is 
^ thousand times finer than ours, and I am cer- 
^, that when we take all manner of care, to, 
^hat is called, spare their feelings, we are in 
reality only sparing them a cherished opporta- 
■^ty of exercising a control over those feelings 
^hich we foolishly suppose to be as un^ovema- 
Wft as our ovni." 

Either not agreeing with the sentiment, or 
enable to cope with its subtlety, Cashel sat 
*>me time without speaking. From Olivia 
^ennyfeck his thoughts reverted to one, in every 
f^spect unlike her — the daring, impetuous Ma- 
i^'t'tna. .He wondered within himself whether 
^ bold impassioned nature could be compre- 
wted witliin Linton's category, and a secret 
'^^ of rejoicing thrilled through him as he re- 
milto himself in the negative. 



"Id wag jf & irif.b. Rvl<in'!, fr*>m thai •«By 
dmile you wear, that yoiu memory has call<^ 
up one example at least, imfavorable to my 
theory. Eh ! I've guessed aright— come, then 
— out with it, man, who is this peerless paragon 
of pure ingenuous truth. Who is she whose 
nature is the transparent crystal, where fair 
thoughts are enshrinexi? No denizen of our 
misty northland, I'll be sworn, but some fair 
Mexican, with as little disguise as drapery. 
Confess, I say — ^there is a confession I'll be 
sworn — and 30 make a clean breast of it." 

It struck Cashel, while Linton was speaking, 
how effectually Maritana herself — by one pro ad 
look, one haughty gesture, would have silenced 
such flippant raillery, and he could not help 
feeling it a kind of treason to their old friend- 
ship, that he should listen to it in patient en« 
durance 

"Listen to me, Amigo mio," said he in a 
tone of earnest passion, that seemed almost 
estranged from his nature latterly, "listen to 
me; while I tell you that in those far-away 
countries, whose people you regard with such 
contemptuous pity, there are women — ay, young 
girls, whose daring spirit would sharae the 
courage of many of those fine gentlemen we 
spend our lives with ; — and I, for one have so 
much of the Indian in me, as to think that 
courage is the first of virtues." 

" I can not help fancying," said Linton, vnth 
an almost imperceptible raillery, "that there 
are other qualities would please me as well in 
a wife or a mistress." 

" I have no doubt of it — and suit you better, 
too," said Cashel, savagely ; then hastily cor- 
recting himself for his rude speech, he added, 
" I believe in good earnest, that you would as 
little sympathize with that land and its people, 
as I do with this. — Ay, if you want a confession, 
there's one for you. I'm longing to be back 
once more among the vast prairies of the west, 
galloping free after the dark-backed bisons, and 
strolling along in the silent forests. The ener- 
vation of this life wearies and depresses me— 
worse than all, I feel that with a little more of 
it, I shall lose all energy and zest for that 
activity of body, which, to men like myself, 
supplies the place of thought — a little more of 
it 1 and I shall sink into that languid roiitini 
where dissipation supplies the only excite- 
ment." 

"This is a mere passing caprice; a man 
who has wealth — " 

" There it is," cried Cashel, interrupting him 
impetuously, "that is the eternal burthen of 
your song. As if wealth, in forestalling the 
necessity for labor, did not at the same time, 
deprive life of all the zeal of enterprise. When 
I have stepped into my boat to board a Chilian 
frigate, I have had a prouder throbbing at my 
heart, than ever the sight of that banker's check- 
book has given me. There's many a Gambu- 
sino in the Rocky Mo\MVtaaaa.^ i. \ft;?g^\«t — ^«:^^ 

gallants, t\iat e^w ^^:^aa»ft«t«A. ^'e^ ^^^ >* 
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quarried ! Bat whjr go on — ^we are speaking 
in unknown tongues to each other." 

The tone of irritation into which, as it seems 
unconsciously, Cashel had fallen, was not lost 
on the keen perception of Linton, and he was 
not sorry to feign a pretext for closing an inter- 
view \rhose continuance might be unpleasant. 

"I was thinking of a hurried trip down to 
Tubbermore," said he, rising, " we shall have 
these guests of yours in open rebellion, if we 
don't llffect at least something like preparation 
for their reception. I'll take PerysteU along 
with me, and we'll see what can be done to get 
the old house in trim." 

** Thanks," said Cashel, as he walked up and 
down, his thoughts seemingly engaged on some 
other theme. 

"I'll write to you a report of the actual 
condition of the fortress," said Linton, assuming 
all his habitual easy freedom of manner, " and 
then, if you think of any thing to suggest, you'll 
let me hear." 

"Yes, I'll write," said Cashel, still musing 
on his own thoughts. 

" I see pretty plainly," cried Linton, laughing, 
" there is no earthly use in asking you questions 
just now, your brain being otherwise occupied, 
and so, good-by." 

" Good by — ^good by," said Cashel, endeavor- 
ing, but not with a very good grace, to shake 
off his pre-occupation, while he shook hands 
with him, and Linton descended the stairs, 
humming an opera air, with all the seeming 
light-heartedness of a very careless nature. 

" Cashel, meanwhile, sat down, and, with 
his head resting on his hand, pondered over 
their late interview. There were two circum- 
stances which both puzzled and distressed him. 
How came it, that Linton should have written 
this note to Kennyfeck on a subject which only 
seemed to have actually suggested itself in the 
course of this, their very last conversation. — 
Had he already planned the whole campaign 
respecting the seat in Parliament and the 
qualification, and was his apparently chance 
allusion to these topics a thing studied and 
devised beforehand ? This, if true, would argue 
very ill for his friend's candor and fair dealing ; 
and yet, how explain it otherwise ? Was there 
any other seat open to him, for which to need a 
qualification ? if so, he had never spoken of it. 
It was the first time in his life that Cashel had 
conceived a suspicion of one whom he had 
regarded in the light of friend, and only they 
who have undergone a similar trial can under- 
stand the poignant suffering of the feeling ; and 
yet, palpable as the cause for such a doubt was, 
he had never entertained it, had not Linton 
spoken disparagingly of the Kennyfecks ! This 



doubts of his Ynooor, too grave to be easflj. 
combated. 

As for Linton, scarcely had he quitted Cashel, 
than he hastened to call on Kennyfeck ; hs hid 
written the note, already alluded to, to leave it 
the house, should the solicitor be firom home; 
but having left it, by accident, cm his writing, 
table, his servant, discovering it to be seald 
and addressed, had, without further question, 
left it at Kennyfeck's house. As Linton went 
along, he searched his pockets for the epistle, 
but consoled himself by remembering how ha 
had left it at home. 

A few moments later found him at Eennj- 
feck's door. The attorney was a{ home, and, 
without any announcement, Linton entered the 
study where he sat. 

" I was this instant writing to you, sir," slid 
Kennyfeck, rising, and placing a seat for him; 
" Mr. Cashel, on being informed of the wish 
expressed in your note^" 

" Of what note ?" said Linton, in a voice ofj 
for him, very unusual agitation. 

" This note — here, sir — dated — no, by-theJ)y, 
it is not dated, but brought by your servant two 
hours ago." 

Linton took the paper, glanced his eye over 
it, and then, in mingled chagrin and forgetful* 
ness, tore it, and threw the fragments into the 
fire. 

" There is some mistake about this," said he 
slowly, ' and giving himself time to consider 
what turn he should lend it. 

"This is Mr. Cashel's reply, sir," said 
Kennyfeck, after pausing some moments, bnt in 
vain, for the explanation. 

Linton eagerly caught the letter, and read it 
through, and whatever scruples or fear, he 
might have conceived from any other man's, it 
seemed as if he had little dread of Cashefs 
penetration, for his assured and easy smile at 
once showed that he had regained his wonted 
tranquillity. 

"You win then take the necessary steps, 
without delay, Kennyfeck," said he. ""Hie 
elections can not be very distant, and it is better 
to be' prepared." As he spoke, he threw the 
letter bajok upon the table, but in a momeat 
afterward, while taking off his gloves, managed 
to seize it and convey it to his pocket. " Yon 
know far better than I do, Kennyfeck," resnnied 
he, " how sharp the lawyers can be in picking 
out any flaw respecting title and so forth: for 
this reason, be careful that this document shall 
bo as regular and binding as need be." 

" It shall be submitted for counsel's opinioii, 
this evening, sir — " 

"Not to Jones, then; I don't fancy that 
gentleman, although I know he has some of yoar 
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is a curious trait of human nature, but one ! confidence ; send it to Hammond." 



worth consideration, and while leaving it to the 
elucidation the penetration of each reader may 
suggest, we only reiterate the fact, that while 



" As you pleeuse, sir." 
"Another point. You'll not insert any 
clause respecting the tenant in possdnan; it 



Cashel coaJd, without an effort, have forgiven ; would only be hampering us with| aaotbcr 
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ourse not — ^you understand what the 

ing means. Well, I must say, good- 

11 have all ready by the time I return 

My respects to the drawing-room. — 

; was a bad blunder about the note," 
Linton, as he walked along toward 
and might have lobt the game, if the 
;t had any skill whatever." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Let*s see the field, and mark it well, 
For here will be the battle." 

" Ottocar." 

3 tnis path lead to the house, friend ?" 
intleman, whose dress bespoke recent 

the haggard, discontented figure of a 
0, seated on a stone beside a low and 
ricket, was lazily filling his pipe, and 
lly throwing stealthy glances at the 
A short nod of the head was the 
' You belong to the place, I suppose ?" 
be, I do ; and when then ?" 
lly that, as I am desirous of going 

should be glad of your showing me 



b, an' there's little to see when you 
3," rejoined the other, sarcastically, 
re you by trade, if it's not displeasin' to 

's the very question I was about to ask 
id Linton, for it was himself; "you 
• have a very easy mode of life, what- 
e, since you are so indifferent about 
alf-a-crown." 

^eane arose from his seat, and made an 
attempt at saluting, as he said — 
the dusk o' the evening prevented me 
)r honer, or I wouldn't be so bowld. 
e way to the Hall, sure enough." 
place has been greatly neglected of 
J Linton, as they walked along side by 
endeavoring, by a tone of familiarity, 
companion at ease. 

1, it is neglected, and always was as 
remember. I Was reared in it, and I 
5w it other ; thistles and docks as big 
;g, every where, and the grass choked 



noss. 
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came it to be so completely left t»3 

!" muttered he, as if not well conr*- 
g the question, but, in reality, a mere 
iployed to give him more time to scan 
jcr, and guess at his probable object. 
J asking;" said Linton, "how it hap- 
t a fine old place like this was suffered 
vreck and rum." 

it's ould enough, any how," said the 
h a coarse laugh. . 

large, too." 
honer was here afore," said Tom, 

glancing at him under bis brows, 
b'/jff I rem*m. her yer honer^s fajrtiares 



You wouldn't be the gentleman that came dowp 
with Mr. Duffy?" 

" No ; this is my first visit to these pferts : 
now, where does this little^ road lead? It 
seems to be better cared for than the rest, and 
the gate, too, is neatly kept." 

"That goes down t« the cottage, sir-^Tub- 
ber-beg, as they call it. Yer honer isn't Mr. 
Cashel himself?" said Tom, reverentially tak- 
ing off his tattered hat, and attemptmg an air 
of courtesy, which sat marvelously ill upon 
him. 

" I have not that good luck, my friend." 

" 'Tis good luck ye may call it," sighed Tom 
— "a good luck that doesn't fall to many ; but, 
may be, ye don't want it j may be yer hon- 
or—" 

" And who lives in the cottage of Tubber- 
beg ?" said Linton, interrupting. 

"One Corrigan, sir; an ould man and his 
grand-daughter." 

" Good kind of people, are they ?" 

" Ayeh ! there's worse and there's betther ! 
They're as proud as Lucifer, and poor as nay- 
gurs." 

"And this is the Hall itself?" exciaimed 
Linton, as he stopped directly in front of the old 
dilapidated building, whose deformities were 
only exaggerated by the patchy effect of a faint 
moonlight. 

" Ay I there it is," grinned Tom, " and no 
beauty, either ; and ugly as it looks without, it's 
worse within ! There's cracks in the walls ve 
could put your hand through, and the windows 
is rotten, where they stand." 

" It's not very tempting, certainly, as a resi- 
dence," said Linton smiling. 

"Ah, but if ye heerd the cats, the way they 
do be racin' and hunting each other at night, 
and the wind bellowsin' down the chimbleys, 
such screechin' and yelling as it keeps, and 
then, the slates rattling, 'tell yid think the ould 
roof was comin' off altogether. Be me soul, 
there's many a man wouldn't take the property 
and sleep a night in that house." 

" One would do a great deal, notwithstand- 
ing, for a fine estate like this," said Linton, 
dryly. 

There was something either in the words or 
the accent, that touched Tom Sfltoie's sympa- 
thy for the speaker; some strange suspicion, 
perhaps, that he was one, whose fortune, like 
his own, was not beyond the casualties and 
chances of life, and it was with a species of 
coarse friendship, that he said, " Ah, if we had 
it between us, we'd do well." 

"Right well — no need to ask for better,'* 
said Linton, with a heartiness of assent that 
made the other perfectly at ease ; " I'm curious 
to have a look at the inside of the place, I sup- 
pose there's no hindrance." 

"None in life. I live below, and, faix, 
there's no living any where else, for most of tho 
stairs is burned, mA, «ca \ \»W ^^.^ ^^ -w^a^caa^ 
up-siairs a\\ ^x> tV^msANea. '^%xi>s^ > ^v;c ^^ ^ 
light," cried b©, \.«asKs^ Vd?>a \5aa ^«^ *^^^ ^^i^" 
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dcus hsil, *'I'io going to show & gentleman 
ihc curiosities. I ax yer boner's pturdon, the 
plac^ isn't so clean as it might be." 

Linton gave one peep into the long and 
gloomy chamber, where the whole family were 
huddled together in all the wretchedness and 
disorder of a cabin, and at once drew back. 

'^The cows is on the other side," said the 
man, '^ and beyond, there's four rooms was never 
plastered ; and there, where you see the straw, 
that's the billiard-room, and inside of it again 
there's a place for play actin', and, more by to- 
ken, there's a quare thing there." 

" What's that?" asked Linton, whose curios- 
ity was excited by the remark. 

'' Come, and I'll show yer honer." 

So saying, he led on through a narrow corri- 
dor, and, passing through two or three dilapi- 
dated, ruined chambers, they entered a large 
and spacious apartment, whose sloping floor at 
once showed Linton that they were standing on 
the stage of a theater. 

Tom Keane held up the flickering light, that 
the other might see the torn and tattered rem- 
nants of the decorations and the fragments of 
scenes as they flapped to and fro. " It's a dhroll 
place, any how," said he, "and there's scarce 
a bit of it hasn't a trap-door, or some other con- 
trivance of tlie like; but here's one stranger 
than all. this is what I towld yer honor about." 
He walked, as he spoke, to the back wall of the 
buikling, where, on the surface of the plaster, 
a rude scene, representing a wood, was painted, 
at one side of which, a massive pile of rock, 
overgrown with creepers, stood. *' Now, ye'd 
never guess what was there," said Tom, hold- 
ing the candle in different situations to exhibit 
the scene, "and, indeed, I found it by chance 
myself; see this" — and he pressed a small, but 
scarcely perceptible knob of brass in the wall, 
and at once, what appeared to be the surface 
of the rock, slid back, discovering a dark space 
behind. " Come on, now, after me," continued 
he. Linton followed, and they ascended a nar- 
row stair constructed in the substance of the 
wall, and barely sufficient to admit one person. 

Arriving at the top, after a few seconds' de- 
lay, Tom opened a small door, and they stood 
in a large and well-proportioned room, where 
some worm-eaten bed-furniture yet remained. 
The door had been once, as a small fragment 
of glass showed, the frame of a large mirror, 
and must have been quite beyond the reach of 
ordinary powers of detection. 

"That was a cunning way to steal down 
among the play aethers," said Keane, grinning, 
while Linton, with the greatest attention, re- 
marked the position of the door and its secret 
fasteninor. 

" I suppose no one but yourself knows of this 
stair," said Linton. 

" Sorra one, sir, except, may be, some of 

the smugglers that used to come here long ago, 

from the month of the Shannon. This was one 

of their hiding-places.'^ 

'* Well, if this did mansion comes ever to \)e 



inhabited, one might have rare fun by meau of 
that passage, so, bo sure you keep the secret 
well. Let that be a padlock On your lips." 
And, so saying, he took a sovereign from his 
purse, and gave it him. " Your name is — ^" 

" Tom, yer honer, Tom Keane, and, by tin 
and by that, I'm ready to do yer honor's bkUii^ 
from this hour out — " 

" Well, we shall be good friends, I see," is- 
terrupted Linton. " You may perhaps be use- 
ful to me, and I can also be able to serve yoo. 
Now, which is the regular entrance to tiiis 
chamber ?" 

" There, sir ; it's the last door as ye see ii 
the long passage. Them is all bed-rooms along 
there, but it's not safe to walk down, for tiie 
floor is rotten." 

Linton noted down in a memory far from de^ 
fective, the circumstanees of the chamber, sod 
then followed his guide through the remainder 
of the house, which in every quarter presented 
the same picture of ruin and decay. 

" The bit of candle is near out," said Too, 
" but sure there isn't mnch more to be seen; 
there's rooms there was never opened, and 
more, on the other side, the same. The {dace 
is as big as a barrack, and here we are odob 
more on the grand stair." 

For once, the name was not ill applied, aa^ 
constructed of Portland stone, and railed witk 
massive bannisters of iron, it presented featmei 
of solidity and endurance, in marked contrast to 
the other portions of the edifice. Linton cast 
one more glance around the gloomy entrance, 
and sallied forth into the free air. "I'll see 
you to-morrow, Tom," said he, " and we'll ha^e 
some talk together. — Good-night." 

"Good-night, and good-luck to yer hooer; 
but won't you let me see yer honer out of the 
grounds — as far as the big gate, at least?" 

" Thanks ; I know the road perfectly alfeady, 
and I rather like a lonely stroll of a fine night 
like this." 

Tom, accordingly, reiterated his good wisfafl^ 
and Linton was suflered to pursue his \i7Ey, 
unaccompanied. Increasing his speed, as 
arrived at a turn of the road, he took the path 
which led off* the main approach, and led 
by the river side to the cottage of Tubber 
There was a feeling of strong interest 
prompted him to see this cottage, which now 
might call his own ; and as he went, he regaii-l 
ed the little clumps of ornamental planting, 
well kept walks, the neat palings, the q 
benches beneath the trees, with very diffi 
feelings from those he had bestowed on the 
visited scene. Nor was he insensible to 
landscape beauty which certain vistas opened 
and, seen even by the faint light of a new 
weref still rich promises of picturesque 
tion. 

Suddenly, and without any anticipatibOi 
found himself^ on turning a litt]|e copse ^ 
greens^ in front of the oottage, »n^ 
beneal\i tVve ^Yl'sAqtot ol \\a ^a«^ V»ch, 
ever Yoa igjce^aotoa fefi^i£kn%« ciK. wdiSfkBftaKvlk'^ 
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-■ery detail around, they were speedily routed 
r the scene oefore him. 

In a large and well furnished drawing-room, 
here a single lamp was shining, sat an old 
an in an easy chair, his features, his attitude, 
id his vrhole bearing indicating the traces of 
tcent illness. Beside him, on a low stool, 
most at his feet, was a young girl of singular 
sauty. The plastic grace of her figure, the 
isy motion of the head, as from time to time 
le raised it, to throw upward a look of affec- 
3nate reverence, and the long, loose masses of 
)r hair, which, accidentally unfastened, fell on 
thcr shoulder, making, rather, one of those 
eals which a Raphael ';an conceive, than a 
ere creature of every-day existence. Although 
Le autumn, the windows lay open to the 
'«und, for, as yet no touch of coming winter 
kd visited this secluded and favored spot. In 
e still quiet of the night, her voice, for she 
one spoke, could be hoard : at first, the mere 
urmar of the accents reached Linton's ears, 
Lt even, from them, he could gather the tone 

cheering and encouragement in which she 
oke. At length, he heard her say, in a voice 

almost tremulous enthusiasm, *' It was so 
:e you, dear papa, not to tell this Mr. Cashel 
%t you had yourself a claim, and, as many 
ink, a rightful one, to this same estate, and, 
us, not trouble the stream of his munificence.'' 

'^ Nay, child, it had been as impolitic as 
L^worthy to do so," said the old man : " he 
iio stoops to receive a favor should detract 
thing from the generous sentiment of the 
■anter." 

*' For my part, I would tell him," said she, 
^erly, ^^that his noble conduct has forever 
jrred my prosecuting such a claim, and that 

to-morrow, the fairest proofs of my right 
ould reach me, Td throw them in the fire." 

" To get credit for such self-sacrifice, Mary, 
le must be independent of all hypothesis ] one 
tist do, and not merely promise. Now, it 
oold be hard to expect Mr. Cashel to feel the 
jme conviction t do, that this confiscation was 
pealed by letters under the hand of majesty 
•elf. The Brownes, through whom Cashel 
herits, were the stewards of my ancestors, 
trusted with all their secret affairs, and cog- 
zant of all their family matters. From the 
Imble position of dependents, they suddenly 
Krong into wealth and fortune, and ended by 
■rehasing the very estate they once lived on 
I day laborers — sold as it was, like all confis- 
tted estates, for a mere fraction of its value." 

" Oh, base ingratitude ?" 

*' Worse still j it is said, and with great 
Muson to believe it true, that Hammond 
^wne, who was sent over to London by my 
heat-grandfather to negotiate with the govern- 
■B&t, actually received the free pardon and the 
of the confisca^on, but concealed and 
away with both; and, to prevent my 
Lther being driven to further pursuit, 
Jhim the lease of this cottage on the low 
r «9 vaUinue to bold it.'* 




A low, faint cough from the old man warned 
his grand-daughter of the dangers of the night 
air, and she rose and closed the windows. 
They still continued their conversation, but 
Linton, unable to hear more, returned to his 
inn, deeply reflecting over the strange disclo- 
sures he had overheard. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' How cold is treachery V* 



PULT. 



" Who can Mr. Linton be, my dear ?" said 
old Mr. Corrigan, as he sat at breakfast the 
next day, and pondered over the card which, ^ 
with a poHte request for an interview, the 
servant had just delivered. " I can not remem- 
ber the name, if I ever heard it before ; but 
should we not invite him to join us at break- 
fast ?" 

" Where is he, Simon ?" asked Miss Leicester. 

'' At the door, miss, and a very nice looking 
gentleman as ever I saw." 

" Say that I have been ill, Simon, and can 
not walk to the door, and beg he'll be kind 
enough to come in to breakfeust." 

With a manner, where ease and deference 
were admirably blended, Linton entered the 
room, and apologizing for his intrusion, said, 
" I have come down here, sir, on a little busi- 
ness matter for my friend, Roland Cashel, and I 
could not think of returning to town without 
making the acquaintance of one for whom my 
friend has aheady conceived the strongest feel- 
ing of interest and regard. It will be the first 
question I shall hear when I get back, * Well, 
what of Mr. Corrigan, and how is he ?'" 

While making this speech, which he deliv- 
ered in a tone of perfect frankness, he seemed 
never to have noticed the presence of Miss 
Leicester, who had retired a little as he enter- 
ed the room, and now, on being introduced to 
her, made his acknowledgments with a grave 
courtesy. 

" And so our young landlord is thinking of 
taking up his residence among us," said Cor- 
rigan, 8is Linton assumed his place at the break- 
fast-table. 

" For a few weeks he purposes to do so, but 
I question greatly if the tranquil pleasures and 
homely duties of a country life will continue 
long to attract him ; he is very young, and the 
world so new to him, that he will scarce/y 
settle down any where, or to any thing, for 
some time to come.'* 

" Experience is a capital thing, no doubt, 
Mr. Linton, but I'd rather trust the generous 
impulses of a good hearted youth m a country 
like this, long neglected by it<« gentry. Let 
him once take an interest id the place and 
the people, and I'll vouch for the rest. Is he a 
sportsman ?" 

" He twis, when m lAcxveo^ \i»x. \!wSSa^s> -mA 
antelope hunlmg ai^ N^rj ^\^<eiX^TiX Ixoww ^X^aX. 
this country oGe V 
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"Does he read? — h he studious?" said 
Mary. 

"Not even a newspaper, Miss Leicester. 
He is a fine, high-spirited, dashing fellow, and 
if good nature and honorable intentidns could 
compensate for defective education and training, 
he would be perfect." 

"They'll go very far, depend on it, Mr. 
Xiinton. In these days, a man of wealth can 
buy almost any thing. Good sense, judgment, 
skill, all are in the market ; but a generous 
pature and a warm heart are God's gifts, and 
can neither be grafted nor transplanted." 

"You'll like him, I'm certain, Mr. Cor- 
rigan ?" 

"I know I shall. I have reason for the 
anticipation ; Tiernay told me the handsome 
words he used when according me a favor — 
and here comes the doctor himself." As he 
spoke, Dr. Tiernay entered the room, his flushed 
face and hurried breathing bespeaking a hasty 
walk. " Good morrow, Tiernay. Mr. Linton, 
let me present our doctor ; not the least among 
our local advantages, as you can tell your 
friend Mr. Cashel." 

"We've met before, sir," said Tiernay, 
scanning, with a steady gaze, the countenance 
which, wreathed in smiles, seemed to invite 
rather than dread recognition. 

" I am happy to be remembered, Dr. Tier- 
nay," said Linton, " although I fancy our meet- 
ing was too brief for much acquaintance ; but 
we'll knoi^ each other better, I trust, here- 
• after." 

"No need, sir," whispered Tiernay, as he 
passed close to his side, "I believe we read 
each other perfectly already." 

Linton smiled, and bowed, as though accept- 
ing the speech in some complimentary sense, 
and turned toward Miss Leicester, who was 
busily arranging some dried plants in a volume. 

" These are not specimens of this neighbor- 
hood?" said Linton, taking up some heaths, 
"which are seldom found save in Alpine 
regions." 

' "Yes, sir," interrupted Tiernay, "you'll be 
surprised to find here productions which would 
not seem native to these wilds." 

"If you take an interest in such things," 
said old Corrigan, "you can't have a better 
guide than my grand-daughter and Tiernay ; 
they know every crag and glen for twenty 
miles round ; all I bargain for is, don't be late 
back for dinner. You'll give us your company, 
I hope, sir, »C six?" 

Linton assented, with a cordial pleasure that 
delighted his inviter; and Mary, so happy to 
see the gratified expression of her grandfather's 
face, looked gratefully at the stranger for his 
polite compliance. 

"A word with you, sir," whispered Tier- 
nay, in Linton's ear; and he passed out into 
the little flower-garden, saying, as he. went, 
"PU show Mr. Linton the grounds. Miss Mary, 
and you shall not have to neglect jour Viouse- 
^afd cares," 
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Linton followed him without speaking, noi 
was a word mterchanged between them til' 
they had left the cottage a considerable distanct 
behind them. " Well, sir," said Linton, coming 
to a halt, and speaking in a voice of cold aod 
steadfast purpose, " how far do you propose tliat 
I am to bear you company ?" 

" Only till we are beyond the danger of 
being overheard," said Tiernay, turning rouni 
" Here will do, perfectly. You will doubtlesi 
say, sir, that in asking you for an explanatioQ 
of why I see you in this cottage, that I am 
exceeding the bounds of what right and dntj 
alone impose." 

" You anticipate me, precisely," said Lintoi, 
sarcastically, " and to save you the embarrass* 
ment of so obviously impertinent a proceeding, 
I beg to say that I shall neither afford you ik 
slightest satisfaction on this or any other sub- 
ject of inquiry — now, sir, what next ?" 

" Do you forget the occasion of our fint 
meeting," said the doctor, who actually mt ' 
abashed beneath the practiced efirontery of hi 
adversary. 

"Not in the least, sir. You permitted 
yourself on that occasion to take a Ubertf, 
which from your age and other circumstances, 
I consented to pass unnoticed. I shall not 
always vouch for the same patient enduraooi 
on my part ; and so pray be cautious how yon 
provoke it." 

• " It was at that meeting," said the doctor, 
with passionate earnestness, " that I heard yd 
endeavor to dissuade your friend from a favor- 
able consideration of that man's claim, whose 
hospitality you now accept of. It was with aa 
insolent sneer at Mr. Cashel's simplicity — " 

" Pray stop, sir — not too' far^, I beseech yoo. 
The whole affair, into which by some extnuH^ 
dinary self-delusion you consider yourself priv- 
ileged to obtrude, is very simple. This cot* 
tage and the grounds ^ppertaininjg to it an 
mine. This old gentleman, for wh<»n I ente^ 
tain the highest respect, is my tenant, 
legal proofs of what I say, I promise to sal 
to you within the week ; and it was to 
Mr. Cashel from the inconsistency of pi 
himself to what was beyond his powers of 
formance that I interfered. Tour very ill- 
vised zeal prevented this! and rather ti 
increase the awkwardness of a painful sitoati 
I endured a very unprovoked and impe 
remark. Now, sir, you have the full expl 
tion of my conduct, and my opinion of y 
and I see no reason to continue the interview. 
So saying, Linton touched his hat and 
back toward the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

** Ay, sir, the knave is a deep ttoB.** 
To save our reader the tedious task of 
BAxy to oxa ftor^ %am!b V«bv^^ \Bft& 
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., we take the shorter, and therefore pleasanter 
urse, of suhmitting one of his own brief notes 
Holand Cashel, written some three days after 
s arrival at Tubbermore. 

" Still here, my dear Cashel, still in this Tip- 
Mary Siberia, where our devotion to your 
»x*vice has called and still retains us, and what 
f£culties and dangers have been ours. What 
land ! — and what a people ! Of a truth, I no 
•nger envy the rich landed proprietor — as, in 
ly ignorance, I used to do some weeks back. 
'o begin: — your Chateau de Tubbermore, 
'Iiich seems a cross between a jail and a county 
Dspital without, and is a downright ruin 
^thin, stands in a park of thistles and docks, 
''liose luxuriant growths are a contemptuous 
^flection upon your trees, which positively 
on't grow at all. So ingeniously placed is 
lis desirable residence, that although the 
oimtry, the river, and the moimtains, offer 
>ine fine landscape effects, not a vestige of 
ay of them can be seen fr6m your windows, 
our dining-room, late a nursery for an inter- 
sting famOy of small pigs, does look out upon 
le stables, picturesque as they are in fissured 
''alls and tumbling rafters; and one of the 
pawing-rooms — ^they call if the blue room — a 
nt so likely to be caught up by the spectator 
^opens upon a garden — ^but what a garden ! 
ruit trees there are none- — stay, I am unjust, 
^o have been left standing to give support to a 
Lothes' line, where the amiable household of 
our care-taker, Mr. Cane, are pictorially rep- 
^sented by various garments, crescendo from 
le tunic of tender years to the full grown 
toga.' But why enumerate small details? 
•et me rather dhaX in negatives, and tell you, 
xere is not a whole pane of glass in the entire 
oilding — ^not a grate — ^few doors — ^little floor- 
ig, and actually no roof. The slates, where 
tkere are such, are so loose, that the wind 
Mtles among them like the keys of a gigantic 
tano, and usually ends with a grand Freischtktz 
flfect, which uncovers a room or tWQ. The 
rails are every where so rotten, that if you 
rould break a loophole, you throw down enough 
tt drive a * break' through — and as for the 
liimneys ! The jackdaw may plead the Statute 
ff lamitations, and defy to surrender a posses- 
fion which certainly dates from the past cen- 
Iny. Perrystell is in despair; he goes about 
ticking his thumb through the rotting timbers, 
md knocking down partitions with a kick of 
is foot, and exclaiming against the ignorance 
f the last age of architects, who, I take it, were 
itetty much like their successors, save in the 
hefts oonmiiited from Greek and Roman 
|K>dels. This is not tempting, nor the remedy 
ilr it easy. Stone and mortar are as great 
kznries here, as ice-cream at Calcutta — ^there 
in no workmen, or the few are merely arti- 
ben in mud. Timber is an exotic — glass and 
|pn are traditions-— so that if you desire to be 
Lirisli oofontry gentleman, your pursuit of 
mi»anMJ MMceadeaojr ba^sU the merit of difii- 



culty. Now — que faire? Shall we restore, 
or, rather, rebuild, or shall we •nut forty pounds 
of Dartford gunpowder in one of the cellars, 
and blow the whole concern to him who must 
have devised it? Such is the course I should 
certainly adopt myself — and only feel regret 
at the ignoble service of the honest explosive. 

"Perrystell, like all his tribe, is a pedant, 
and begins by asking for two years, and I won't 
say how many thousand pounds — ^my reply, is, 
^months and hundreds, vice years and thou- 
sands,' and so, we are at issue. I know your 
anxiety to receive the people you have invited, 
and I feel how fruitless it would be to tell you 
with what apologies, I — ^if in your place- 
should put them off"; so pray instruct me how 
to act. Shall I commission Perrystell to go to 
work in all form, and meanwhile make a por- 
tion of the edifice habitable ? or shall I — and I 
rather admire the plan — get a corps of stage 
artificers from Drury Lane, and dress up the 
house, as they run up a provincial theater. I 
know you don't care about cost, which after all, 
is the only real objection to the scheme, and if 
you incline to my suggestion about the fire- 
works, for a finish, it will be perfectly appro- 
priate. 

" ' My own cottage' — so far, at least, as I 
could see of it, without intruding on the present 
occupant — ^is very pretty ; roses, and honey- 
suckle and jasmines, and such like ruralities, 
actually enveloping it. It is well placed, too, 
in a snug little nook, sheltered from the north, 
and with a peep at the river in front — just the 
sort of place where baffled ambition and dis- 
appointment would retire to, and where, doubt- 
less, some of these days, Tom Linton, not being 
selected by her Majesty as Chief Secretary for 
the Home Office, will be announced in the 
papers to have withdrawn from public life, 
'to prosecute the more congenial career of 
literature.' There is a delicious little boudoir, 
too— such is it at present — ^you or I would 
make it a smoking crib — ^looking over the 
Shannon, and with a fine, bold mountain, well 
wooded, beyond. I should like a gossip with 
you in that bay .window, in the mellow hour, 
when confidence, which hates candles, is at its 
full. 

" Have I told you every thing ? I scarcely 
know, my head is so full of roof trees, rafters, 
joists, gables, and parapets — Halt! I was for- • 
getting a pretty — ^that is not the word — a hand- 
some girl, daughter, or grand-daughter, of our 
tenant Mr. Corrigan, one of those saintly, vir- 
ginal heads, Raffael painted, with finely pen- 
ciled eyebrows, delieate beyond expression 
above ; severe, in the cold, unimpassioned char- 
acter of the mouth and lips ; clever, too— or 
what comes to nearly the same-— ^d and 
eccentric, being educated by an old St. Omer 
priest, who taught her Latin, French, Italian, 
with a dash of theology ; and, better than all^ 
to sing Provencal &oii^<&^ \o Wt ^"^tw ^^^owjl- 
paniment on the p\«k.tio. XcraJ\L ^jk^ .» "w^J^o. «^Ovi 
companionship, Slbena. \a xioX *^ \i^ ^'^^^ *^- 
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iior would it perhaps, if we had nothing else to 
think of. Besides, she is as proud as an Aus» 
trian arch-duchess — has the blood of, God 
knows how many, kings — Irish, of course — in 
her veins, and looks upon me — Saxon, that I 
am — as a mountain ash might do on a mush- 



room. 
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Tlere was no erasure but one, and that very 
slight, and seeming unimportant ; he had writ- 
ten Tubber-beg at the top of the letter, and, 
perceiving it, had changed it to Tubbermore, 
the fact being, that he had already established 
himself as an inmate of the " Cottage," and a 
guest of Mr. Corrigan. We need not dwell on 
the arts by which Linton accomplished this 
object, to which, indeed, Mr. Corrigan's hos- 
pitable habits contributed no difficulty. The 
** doctor" alone could have interposed any ob- 
ftaclo, and he, knowing the extent of Linton's 
^ower, did not dare to do so, contenting him- 
self to watch narrowly all his proceedings, and 
warn his friend, whenever warning could no 
longer be delayed. 

Without enjoying the advantages of a careful- 
education, Linton's natural quickness counter- 
feited knowledge so well, that few, in every- 
day intercourse, could detect the imposition. 
He never read a book tlirougli, but ho skimmed 
some thousands, and was thoroughly familiar 
with that process so popular in our universities, 
and technically termed ^' cramming" an author. 
In this way, there were few subjects on which 
he could not speak fairly, a faculty, to which 
considerable fluency and an easy play of fancy 
lent great assistance. His great craft, how- 
ever, was — and whatever may be said on the 
subject, it would seem the peculiar gift of cer- 
tain organizations — ^that he was able, and in 
an inconceivably short time, to worm himself 
mto the confidence of ahuost all with whom he 
came in contact. His natural good sense, his 
singularly clear views, his ever ready sym- 
pathy, but, more than all, the dexterity with 
which he could affect acquaintance with topics 
he was all but totally ignorant of, pointed him 
out as the very person to hear the secrets of a 
family. « 

Mr. Corrigan was not one to exact any great 
efforts of Linton's tact in this walk; his long 
isolation from the world, joined to a character 
naturally frank, made him communicative and 
open ; and before Linton had passed a week 
under his roof, he had heard all the circum- 
stances of the old forfeiture, and the traditionary 
belief of the family, that it had been withdrawn 
under a special order of the king in council. 

"You are quite right," said Linton, one 

night, as this theme had been discussed for soiho 

hours, "never to have alluded to this in any 

correspondence with Cashel. His hasty and 

excitable temper would have construed the 

whole into a threat — tmd there is no saying 

how he might have resented it." 

''/ did not speak of ifc-— for a very different 

reason/' said old Corrigsin proudly; "1 \iad 
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just-accepted a favor — and a great one — at his 
hands, and I would not tarnish the luster of his 
noble conduct by even the possibility of self* 
interest." 

Linton was silent — a struggle of some kiod 
seemed working within him, but he did m 
speak, and at last sauntered from the room, and 
passed out into the little garden in front. 

He had not gone far, when he heard a light 
footstep on the gravel behind him. He tmiied, 
and saw Mary Leicester. 

"I have followed you, Mr. Linton," said 
she, in a voice whose agitation was perceptible, ' - 
" because I thought it possible that some time 
or other, in your close intimacy with Mr. 
Cashel, you might allude to this topic, and I 
know what distress such a conmiunicatiai 
would occasion to my grandfather. Our claim 
— if the word be not inapplicable— can neier 
be revived ; for myself, there is no condition d 
privation I would not rather meet, than en- 
counter the har&ssing vicissitudes of a straggle 
which should embitter my 'poor dear gninl* 
father's few years on earth. The very mentiai 
of the theme is sure to render him irritable wi 
unhappy. Promise me, then, to avoid the sub- 
ject as much as possible, here, and never 1» 
advert to it, elsewhere." 

" Should I not be doing you a gross injustice 
by such a pledge ?" said Linton, mildly. 

" I can endure that ; I can not support the 
alternative. Make me this promise." 

" I make it, truly and solemnly ; would it 
were in my power to pledge myself to augl 
of real service to Miss Leicester." 

" There is one such," said Mary, after i 
pause, " and yet I am ashamed to ask it^ 
ashamed of the presumption it would imply- 
and yet I feel acquitted to my own heart." 

" What is it ? — only tell me how I can sei 
you," said Linton, passionately. 

" I have scarce courage for the avowal," 
she, in a low, faint voice. " It is not that 
self-love can be wounded by any jui 
that may be pronounced — ^it is rather that 
dread failure for itself. In a word, Mr. Lin 
certain circumstances oi fortune have p 
upon my grandfather's resources, some of whi< 
I am aware of — of others ignorant. So mai 
however, do I know, that the comforts, 
necessary to his age and haibits, have dimioisb 
one by one — each year seeing some new pri 
tions, where increasing infirmity would dei 
more ease. In this emergency, I have thoogl 
of an effort — ^you will smile at the folly, perhi 
but be lenient for the motive ; — ^I have endeaf 
ored to make some of the many reminisc 
of his own early years contribute to his 
ao-e. and have written certain short sketches 
the time, when, as a youth, he served as 
soldier of the body guard of Louis XYL 
know how utterly valueless they are in a 
ary point of view— "but I have thought that- 
true pictures of a time, now ^prohMj 
away iie,\eT \o TQ\.\un^ tJckey miglit ham 
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:» ask of you to look at them, and, if not utterly 
jaworthy, to assist me regarding their publica- 



)j 



Lon. 

" I not only promise this — ^biit I can pledge 
ayself to the success," said Linton; "such 
ecitals of life emd manners, as I have listened 
o from Mr. Corrigan, would be invaluable — 
ve know so little in England — " 

" Nay, let me stop you ; they are written 
a French. My hope is to procure their inser- 
ion in some French journal, as is the custom 
lowadays. Here they are," said she, handing 
lim a packet with a trembling hand. '' I have 
nat to say, that if they be all I fear them, you 
vill be too true a friend to peril me by a rejec- 
ion" — and without waiting for reply, she hur- 
*ied back to the house. 

Many minutes had not elapsed ere Linton, 
bund himself in his room, with the open 
nanuscript before him. It was quite true, he 
Lad not in anticipation conceived a very high 
dea of Miss Leicester's efforts; because his 
Labit, like that of a great number of shrewd 
»€ople, was to regard all amateur performances 
.s very inferior, and that only they who give 
hemselves wholly up to any pursuit, attain 
t^en mediocrity. He had not, however, read 
aany pages, till he was struck by the evidence 
►f high ability. The style was every where 
imple, chaste, and elegant. The illustrations 
ULtural and graceful, and the dialogue, when 
Kjcurring, marked by all the epignuumatic 
jnartness which characterized the era. 

The sketches also had the merit of life 
lictures — ^real characters ©f the day, being 
Irawn with a vigor that only actual knowledge 
^uld impart. All these excellences, Linton 
tould perceive, and estimate : but there were 
nany very far above his power of appreciation, 
^s it was, he read on, fascinated by the interest 
Jie scenes inspired, nor ceased till the last page 
Bras completed, when, throwing himself en his 
3ed, he fell soon asleep, and dreamed of Mary 
Leicester. 

His very first care, on waking, was to re- 
lume the manuscript^ and see how far the 
inpression first made might be coiToborated by 
ifter thought. It was while reading, that the 
post had just arrived, bringing, among other 
letters, one in Mr. Phillis's hand, which w&s, 
though brief— -significant. 

" Sir — There is no time to be lost. The K.*s 
ire here every day, and Lord C — — spends 
svery morning here till three or four O'C. Mr. 
M[eek has written to ask for Mr. C.'s interest 
11 the borough^ — what answer given, not known. 
&fr. C. would seem to be again pressed for 
noney. He was here twice yesterday. The 
*amor is, that Mr. C. will marry Miss O. K. 
mmediately. Pearse overheard Mr. K. warn- 
Bg Mr. C. against Mr. Linton as a very dan- 
gerous intimate. Ld. C. F. scdd, when sitting 
mre yesterday, ^I have known master Tom 
ame years, and never knew the man he did not 
»ip to mill, with whom be had buj in^uence. 



I Mr. C. said something about being on his guard, 
and * suspecting' — ^but the exact words were 
not heard. Lord K. and lady breakfasted with 
Mr. C. to-day, and stayed till two. Lady K. 
swept down with her dress. a Sevres jar in the 
boudoir — ^heard Mr. C. say, that he would not 
give the fragments for the most precious vase in 
the Tuileries. Lord K. asked what he said, 
and her ladyship replied, that Mr. C.'s vase 
was unhappily the fellow of one in the Tuileries, 
and looked confused at the accident. Mr. 
Linton is warned to lose no time, as Mr. C. .is 
hourly falling deeper into other influences — and 
every day something occurs to injure Mr. L.'s 
interest. 

" Honored sir, in duty yours, 

"P. 
"N.B. — The yacht came into harbor from 
Cowes, last night." 

The same day which brought this secret 
dispatch saw one from Linton to Cashel, saying, 
that by the aid of four hundred workmen in 
various crafts, unceasing toil, and unwearied 
zeal, Tubbermore would be ready to receive his 
guests by the following Wednesday. A steam- 
er, hired specially, had brought over from 
London nearly every thing which constitutes 
the internal arrsmgement of a house, and as 
money had been spent without control, difficul- 
ties melted away into mere momentary embar- 
rassments — ^impossibilities there were none. 
The letter contained a long list of commission^ y 
for Cashel to execute, given, however, with no^ 
other object than to occupy his time for the 
remaining few days in town as much as possi- 
ble. This, written and sent ofi*, Linton address- 
ed himself to his task of preparation, v^th an 
energy few could surpass, and while the trades- 
people were stimulated by increased pay to 
greater efibrts, and the work was carried on 
through the night by torch-lights, the whole 
demesne swarmed with laborers, by whom 
roads were cut, paths graveled, fences leveled, 
flower-plots devised, even the garden — ^that 
labyrinth of giant weeds — was reduced to order, 
till in the hourly changing aspect of the place, 
it was hard not to recognize the wand of 
enchantment. It was, indeed, like magic to see 
how fountains sprang up, and threw theii 
sprayey showers over the new planted shrubs ; 
new paths led away into dense groves of trees ; 
windows, so late half walled up, now opened 
upon smooth, shaven turf, or disclosed a reach 
of swelling landscape ; and chambers, that a 
few days back were the gloomy abode of the 
bat and the night-owl, became of a sudden 
cheerful and lightsome. 

Stuccoed ceilings, mirror-paneled vnndows, 
gilded cornices, and carved architraves — all of 
which would imply time and long labor — ^were 
there, at once, and on the moment, for the good 
fairy, who did these things, knows not feiilure — 
the banker's check-book. From the great ball 
to the "appermoaX cVvix^x^ VJaa ^ss^rrX ^^ vJi\ 
bespoke comfon. T^i"a ^<&^gaxLiciv^ QS.\&ft^"^i«w^xw 
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well knew, are like all other refinements, not 
capable of being "improvised," but the daily 
comforts an . The meanei objects which make 
up the sum of hourly want — the lazy ottoman, 
the downy pillowed fauteuils, the little squabs 
that sit in windows to provoke flirtations and 
inspire confidences ; the tempting little writing- 
tables, that suggest pen-and-ink ; the billiard- 
table, opening on the flower garden, so redolent 
of sweet odors, that you feel exonerated for the 
shome of an in-door occupation ; the pianos, and 
guitars, and harps, scattered about in various 
places, as though to l/e ever ready to the touch ; 
the books, and prints, and portfolios, that give 
excuse to the lounging mood, and text for that 
indolent chit-chat, so pleasant of a morning. 
All these, and a thousand other things, seen 
through the long perspective of a handsome 
suite of rooms, do make up that sum, for which 
our own dear epithet, " comfort," has no foreign 
equivalent. 

Wo have been often compelled, in this vera- 
cious history, to reflect with harshness on 
certain traits of Mr. Linton's morality. Let us 
make him the small amende in our power to 
say, that in his present functions he was un- 
surpassable — and here, for the moment, we 
leave him. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

** They nlle ngrede, Ut disagree, 
A niuste united Familie !" 

Great was the excitement and bustle in the 
Kennyfeck family on the arrival of a brief note 
from Roland Cashel, setting forth that the 
house at Tubbermore was at length in a state 
to receive his guests, who were invited for the 
following Wednesday. 

Although this visir had rarely been alluded to 
in Cashel's presence, it was a very frequent 
topic of the family in secret committee, and 
many were the fears inspired by long postpone- 
ment that the event would never come off*. 
Each, indeed, looked forward to it with very 
different feelings. Independent of all more 
purely personal views, Mrs. Kennyfeck specu- 
lated on the immense increase of importance she 
should obtain socially, in the fact of being 
domesticated in the same house with a com- 
mander of the forces and his lady, not to speak 
of secretaries, aid-de-camps, and heaven knows 
what other functionaries. The young ladies 
had prospective visions of another order, and 
poor Kennyfeck fancied himself a kind of agri- 
cultural Metternich, who was about, at the 
mere suggestion of his will, to lay down new 
territorial limits on the estate, and cut and 
carve the boundaries at his pleasure. 

Aunt Fanny, alone, was not warmed by the 
enthusiasm around her ; first of all, there were 
grave doubts if she could accompany the others, 
as no precise invitation, had ever been accorded 
to her) and although Mrs. Kennyfeck stoutly 
averred *^sbe was as good as asked," the elder 
daughter plainly hinted at the possible awk- 



wardodta of c>ach & step, Oli^U prf«arnag 
between fk« two a docile Deutialit/. 

" I'm sorry for your £jke, my dftw,'^ nid 
Miss O'Hara, to Olivia, with un aceent vUnost 
ta: t, " because I thought I mJc^ht be irsefiil." 

" It is very provoking for all t»ur sakes," nid 
Miss Kennyfeck, as though quietly suflenagtlM 
judgment to be pronounced ; ^^ we should bait 
been so happy all together." 

*^ If your father was any good, he'd manage 
it at once," said Mrs. K., with a resentfel 
glance toward poor Mr. Kennyfeck, who, wiA 
spectacles on his forehead, and the newspaper { " 
on his knee, fancied he was thinking. *'" 

*' We should have some very impertinent r©* 
marks upon it, I'm certain," said Miss K., whfl^ 
for reasons we must leave to the reader's ovi 
acuteness, was greatly averse to her aunt ao* I i 
companying them; "so many of one family 1 1 
know how Linton will speak of it." 

" Let him, if he dare j I wonder whose exer- 
tions placed Cashel himself in the pcsition !• 
enjoys," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, angrily, and daiW 
ing a look of profound contempt at her husbaad^ 
recognizing, doubtless, the axiom of the ignobb 
means through which Providence occasionally 
effects our destinies. 

" I can remain here, mamma, for that matter," 
said Olivia, in a voice of angeUo innocence. 

" Sweet — artless creature," whispered her 
sister, "not to know how aU our devicea ail 
exercised for her." 

" It's really too provoking, Fanny, said Mb. 
Kennyfeck; "you were just beginning to ac- 
quire that kind of influence over him, which 
would be so serviceable, and once in the coantij, 
where so. many opportunities for joining him in 
his walks would occur, I calculated immenselj 
on your assistance." 

"Well, my dear it can't b« helped," sighed 
aimt Fanny. 

" Couldn't we allude to it to-day, when CvkA 
calls, and say something about your going awi^ 
to the country, and our regrets at parting, aai 
so on. Olivia, you might do that very easily.'' 

"It wouldn't do for Olivia," scdd aunt Faoay) 
very sententiously. 

" Quite right, aunt," chimed in Miss Kennyi 
feck; that would be like old Admiral Marti^.'; 
who shot away all his ammunition, firing sa* 
lutes." 

"Mr. Kennyfeck!" said his spouse, with a 
voice of command ; " I vow he is deafer ereiy 
day— Mr. Kennyfeck, you must call on Mr. 
Cashel this morning, and say, that we reaBy 
can not think of inflicting him with an entire 
family, that you and I alon&-~or you and 
Olivia—" 

" No — ^no, Mr. Kennyfeck and Caroline," in* 
terposed aunt Fanny, "say that." 

"Thanks for the preference," "said Miai 
Kennyfeck, with a short nod, "I am to play 
lightning conductor, isn't it so?" 

" Or shall I propose going alone ?" w 
Mr. Kennyfeck^ in all the solemnity of aeif-i 
\poTtaxkce. 
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he too bad?" exclaimed his wife, 
) the others, "did you ever conceive 
Id be any thing as dull as that man? 
3t trust you vnth any part of the trans- 
comes Mr. Cashel himself," said Miss 
c as a phaeton drove rapidly to the 
Cashel, accompanied by a friend, de- 
word of what we were speaking, Mr. 
c!" said his wife, sternly, for she re- 
ht reliance on his tact, 
is with hina?" whispered Olivia, to 
; but not heeding the question, Miss 
£ said, — 

my advice, Livy, and get rid of your 
You'll play your own game better." 
there was time for rejoinder. Lord 
robisher and Cashel entered the draw- 

•eceived my note, I hope, Mrs. Ken- 
$aid Roland, as he accepted her cor- 
red hand. "I only this morning got ^ May I speak a word with you?" and so say- 



" Mamma can not bear the water, or it 
would be delightful," said Olivia. 

"Can not we manage a lady patroness, 
then?" said Cashel, "would Miss O'Hara 
kindly consent?" 

" Aunt Fanny, Mr. Cashel wishes to speak 
to you." 

" Gare, ma Tante !" said Frobisher, between 
his teeth. 

"We were speaking— or rather, I was ex- 
pressing a hope," said Cashel, diffidently "that 
a yacht excursion round the southern coast, 
and so up the Shannon, might not be an inap- 
propriate way of reaching Tubbermore. •Would 
Miss O'Hara feel any objection to be of the 
party?" 

" With Caroline and me," said Olivia, inno- 
cently. 

Miss O'Hara smiled, and shook her head, 
doubtfully. 

" It is very tempting, Mr. Cashel — ^too .tempt- 
ing, indeed; but it requires consideration. 



last bulletin, and immediately wrote 
you." 

is significant," whispered Miss Ken- 
Olivia; "To give us the earliest in- 

• 

t the announcement is not too abrupt." 
Durse not— our only scruple is, the 
of our party. We are really shocked 
:ion of inflicting an entire family upon 

.re the Bear," whispered Lord C, in 
.droit under-tone — "don't invite the 

loor house will only be the more hon- 
d Cashel, bowing, and sorely puzzled 
;t. 

11 have a very numerous muster, 
fancy," said Lord Charles, aloud; 
3eak of the invited, but those * Umbrae' 
)mans called them, who follow in the 
ich fascinating people as Mrs. White." 
)ne too many, if there be but room for 
y great anxiety is, that my personal 
ould not be worst off, and I have come 
aot inconvenient, that^ you would start 
on Tuesday." 

)u contract to bring us all down?" said 
, "I really think you ought; the geo- 
f that district is not very familiar to 
s.- What says Miss Kennyfeck?" 
3 every thing that promises pleasure 
ement." 
t says her sister?" whispered Cashel 

do you mean to travel, Mr. Cashel?" 
in a tone, which might be construed 
set artlessness, or the most intense in- 

you — if you permit," said Cashel, in 
ce. " I have been thinking of asking 
myfeck if she would like to go down 
ind sail up the ShamioD. My yacht 
rrived." 

B 



ing, she withdrew with Cashel into a window 
recess. 

The interview was brief; but as they re- 
turned to the circle, Cashel was heard to 
say — 

" I am really the worst man in the world to 
solve such difficulties; for in my ignorance of 
all forms, I incur the risk of undervaluing 
them ; but if you thought by my inviting Lord 
and Lady Kilgoff— " 

" Oh, by no means. My sister would never 
consent to that — ^but I will just confer with her 
for an instant." 

" If the Kilgoffs are asked, it spoils all," said 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, in reply to a whispered com- 
munication of her sister. 

"I'll manage that," said aunt Fanny, "I 
half hinted you didn't like the companionship 
for the girls." 

" He'll invite Mrs. Leicester White, or Lady 
Janet, perhaps." 

"He shan't. I'll take the whole upon 
myself." 

"You have done it, I see," said Frobisher, 
coming close to Cashel, and affecting to exam- 
ine his watch-guard, "and I warned you, not- 
withstanding." 

"What could I do?" said Cashel, hope- 
lessly. 

"What you must do, later on," said Lord 
Charles, coolly; "cut the whole concern al- 
together.'* 

" Have you invited the dean, Mr. Cashel ?" 
interposed Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

" I really can not inform you, madam. There 
has been so much confusion — Linton promising 
to do every thing, and ask ever}' body ; but the 
omission — ^if such—" 

" Should be left where it is," muttered 
Frobisher. 

• " How long should "Sift \fio\wi5j\'^ \«i oft. ^^ 
voyage, Mr. Cas^iftW^ «B>KSidL'Mt>a&0'^«Kv.. 

" Three— tour— ot ^^^ ^^*--^^>»'\»^^'^' 
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"I'll give you n month's Shil — and back 
' Time' after all," sjiid Lord Charles. 

" Oh, that is out <»1" the questioft — vvc eouldii't 
^hink of such an excursion/ said aunt Fanny. 

Olivia cast a most imploring look on her aunt 
and wtis silent. 

" Another point, Mr. Cashol," said Miss 
O'Hara, speaking in a very low whisper; "my 
sister wh(» is so particular about her girls — 
you know how they have been brought up, so 
rigidly, and so carefully — she is afraid of that 
kind of intimacy that might possibly grow up 
between them and — and — ." Hero she came 
to a fuM stop. " Dkln't I hear you speak of 
Lady Kilgoff?-' 

" Yes ; I thought her exactly the kind of 
person you'd like to have." 

'• Oh, she is ehanning — ^most delightful ; but 
she is a woman of the world, Mr. Cashel," 
said aunt Fanny, shaking her head. 

" Indeed !" muttered Roland, not in the least 
guessing the drift of the remark. 

'* No, no, Mr. Cashel, that would never do. 
These sweet children have no knowledge of 
such people, further than the common inter- 
course of society. Lady KilgoS* and Mrs. 
White—" 

*' Is she another ?" 

"She is another, Mr. Cashel," said aunt 
Fanny, oraculously. 

" Then I see nothing for it, but limiting the 
party to myself and my yacht commander — 
Lieutenant Sicklcton of the navy — and I believe 
we have as little of the world about us as any 
one could desire." 

It was full a minute or two before Miss 
O'Hara could satisfy herself that this speech 
was not uttered ironically, but the good-natured 
and frank look of the speaker at last dispelled 
the fear, and she said — 

•' Well, if you really ask my opinion, I'd say, 
you are right. For our parts — that is, for the 
girls and myself, I mean — we should like it all 
the better, and if you wouldn't find us too 
tiresome companions — " 

Miss O'Hara was interrupted here by Mrs. 
Kcnnyfeck, who, with considerable agitation in 
her manner, said, " I must beg pardon for dis- 
turbing your agreeable Ute-d-Ute, Mr. Cashel, 
but I wish to say one word to my sister." 

As they retired toffcther, Frobisher came up, 
and, dra^g his ar^ within Roland's led him 
to a -window : "I say, old fellow, you are going 
too fast here ; hold in a bit, I advise you." 

" How do you mean ? — what have I done ?" 

"It's no alfair of mine, you know, and you 
may say I'm devilish impertinent to mix my- 
lelf up in it, but I don't like to see a fellow 
' sold,' notwithstanding." 

" Pray bo explicit and frank — ^what is it ?" 

" Well, if you'll not take it iU ?" 

" I promise I shall not — go on." 

"Do you mean to many that little girl 
yonder, with, the blue flower in her hair ?" 
''/ can not say that I do, or that I do not," 
Mid Roland, getting very red. 



" Then, you're makinsr a very bad book, thiti f 
all." 

" Oh, you're quite mistaken, I donH snspeei 
her of the slightest feeling toward me—" 

" What has that to say to it, my dear U- 
low?" interrupted Frobisher, "I didn't implf 
that she was in love with you ! I wanted to 
wani you about the mess you're getting inttn- 
thc family fracas — ^the explanation asking— th 
sermonizing— the letter writing — ^the tears, re- 
proaches, distractions — ay, and the danmgo; 
too !— devilish heavy they'd bo against one likt 
you, with plenty of * ready ;' — hush, they're 
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;Miss O'Hara advanced toward Ca.shel, ad 
Frobisher retired ; her mien and carriage ^rere, 
however, statelier and more imposing, with ki 
of cordiality than before. " We can not agm 
upon the details of this excursion, I find, or; 
my sister's scruples — ^Ir. Kennyfeck's dodA 
— the difliculties, in short, of every kind, ire 
such, that I fear we must relinquish it." 

Cashel bowed deeply, without uttering t 
word ; the insinuations of Frobisher were adM 
in his mind to the suspicion that some secret 
game was being played against him, and lui 
manly nature was insulted by the doubt. 

Aunt Fanny, perhaps, perceived she Id 
gone too far, for, re-assuming her former smik, 
she said, "Not that we despair of one daycr 
other taking a pleasure trip in your beautifiil 
vessel." 

" You do tne too much honor by expreasbg 
such a hope," said Cashel, gravely ; and tka 
turning to Frobisher, added, " WOl you driw 
me down to Kingstown? I want to go (■ 
board for a few minutes." 

"We see you at seven o'clock, I hopef* 
said Mrs. Kcnnyfeck, in a whisper. 

" I regret to have made an engagement fii 
to-day, madam," replied Cashel, stifily. "God 
morning, ladies. Very sorry. Miss O'Hara, oB 
sea intentions have been a failure. Let US 
hope for better luck on land." 

"Will you not be here this evening?" saii 
Olivia, as he passed close to her, and therein 
in the swimiming eye, and tremulous voices 
enough to have melted a harder heart thu 
Roland's ; but tliis time he was proof againtf 
all blandishments, and with a very cold neg- 
ative, he departed. 

" There is a hope for you yet, old fellovr." 
said Lord Charles, as he walked down stain 
beside him, "you did that extremely well." 

Now although Roland was far from knowing 
what he had done, or how to merit the praises^ 
he was toe well pleased with the momentaiy 
repose the flattery afforded, (o question further. 
Meanwhile, a very excited scene took place ii 
the house they had just quitted, and to whichi 
for a brief space, we must return. 

On a sofa in one comer of the room Mf 
Olivia Kennyfeckj pale and trembling, her eytt 
tearful, and her whole air bespeal 
\ agita\\oxi — bX X\i<& "^onsuiow close 
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of her attitude, the very types of inter- 
3t, she looked out, up the square, and 

on the wood- work of the window an 
ry piano-forte air. While in the back 
;-room sat Mrs. Kennyfeck and Miss 

side by side on a sofa, their excited 
md heightened complexions, attesting 
aation of the controversy — ^for such in 
t was. 

lought you would go too far — ^I knew 
uld," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, with an 
esture of the hand. 

at do mean by too far?" rejoined her 
''Is it in the face of a letter like this, 
11 would permit him to continue hLs 
IS, and worse still, let the girls go off 
jxcursion of may be a week or two; 
t." 

letter is anonymous, and may be untrue 
I to end." 

n why not let me test its truth, by 
ision to its contents ?" 

banish him from the house, ever 
3Joined Mrs. Kennyfeck, bitterly. " No, 
ly, you mistake him very much; he 

one of your old County Clare admirers, 

be hufied to-day, and asked to dinner 
w — not that indeed you showed such 
it in your management even of them." 
[illusion to aunt Fanny's spinsterhood 

palpable to pass unnoticed, and she 
)m the sofa with a face of outraged 

light be a question, my dear, between 
li had the least success — ^I, who never 
iband — or you, who married that one?" 
Kennyfeck had intended by a tableau 
pointed the moral of this allusion, he 
: have succeeded better, as he sat bolt 
in his chair, endeavoring through the 
loud of his crude ideas, to catch one 
Tht upon all he witnessed — he looked 
' ideal of hopeless stupidity. Miss 
like a skillful general, left the field 
le smoke of her last fire, and Mrs. 
;k sat alone, with what Homer would 
leart-consuming rage," to meditate on 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" The mariner's chart 
Ha knew by heart, 
And every current, rock, and shore, 
From the driving sand, 
Off Newfoundland, 
To the sun-split cliffs of Singapore.** 

Captain Pikk. 

Charles Frobisher was never a very 
companion, and as Cashel's present 

3 not communicative, they drove along, 
interchanging a sentence, till the 

* KingsTown came in sight, and with it 

pennons that fluttered from the mast 

I's schooner. 

ppose that is your yacht — the large 



" I hope so," said Cashel, entliusiastically, 
" she sits the water like a duck, and has a fine 
rakish look ab6ut her." 

"So, then, you never saw her before?" 
" Never. I purchased her from description, 
taking her crew, commander, and all, just as 
she sailed into Southampton from Zante, a 
month ago. They sent me a drawing of her, 
her measurement, tonnage, and draught of 
water, as also the log of her run .in the Med- 
iterranean; — ^yes, that's her, I can recognize 
the water line from the sketch." 

"Is your visit on board going to be a long 
one?" drawled out Lord Charles, languidly, 
"for I own I am not the least aquatic, and 
were it not for lobsters and white bait, I'd vote 
the sea a humbug." 

"Then, I'll say good by," said Cashel; 
" that blue water, that curling ripple, and the 
fluttering of that bunting, have sent me a think- 
ing about a hundred things." 

" You'll dine with us at seven, won't you ?" 
" No, I'll dine on board, or not dine at all," 
said ho, 8is he sprang from the carriage, and, 
waving his hand in adieu, mEide his way to the 
harbor. Taking the first boat that offered, 
Cashel rowed out to the yacht, just in time to 
catch Lieutenant Sickleton, who, in full yacht 
costume, was about to wait on his principal. 
He was a bluff, good-natured, blunt fellow, 
who, having neither patronage nor interest in 
the service, had left the wardroom for the 
easier, but less ambitious, life of a yacht com- 
mander ; a thoroughly good seamen, and brave 
as a lion, he saw himself reduced to a position 
almost menial from hard and galling necessity. 
He had twice been to Alexandria with touring 
lords, who, while treating him well in all 
essentials, yet mingled so much of condescen- 
sion in their courtesy, as to be all but unen> 
durable. He had gone to America, with a 
young Oxford man, the son of a great London 
brewer,, whose overbearing insolence he had 
been obliged to repel by a threat of personal • 
consequences. He had taken an invalid family 
to Madeira, and a ruined duke to Greece, and 
was now, with the vacht and its company, trans- 
ferred to Cashei's, hands, not knowing — scarce 
caring — ^with whom, or where, his future des- 
tinies were to be cast. 

The Freemasonry of the sea has a stronger 
tie than the mere use of technicals. Cashel 
was not ten minutes on board, ere Sickleton 
and he were like old acquaintances. The "Luc- 
ciola" was, in Sickleton's ideas, the best thing 
that ever ran on a keel. There was nothing 
she couldn't do — fair weather or foul. She 
could out-sail a Yankee smack in a gale off the 
coast of Labrador — or beat a felucca in the 
light winds off the Gulf of Genoa. If these 
tidings were delightful to Cashei's ears — ^the 
most exciting and heart-stirring he had listened to 
for many a day — ^the gratification was no less to 
Sickleton, that he was about to sail^RVL^tscA ^V^ 
really loved t\ie sea^ axA ^woxx^^ \ssi^«^^^^ 
and could ^ekie \\« cf;ia2&\\SA ol \tt& XksJ^^ ^x^^lS^« 
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From the vessel, they turned the conversa- 
tion to all the possible places the world's map 
afforded for a cruLso. Sicklcton^s experiences 
were chiefly eastern — he knew the !>Ieditcrra- 
nean as well as he did the Downs, while Cashcfs 
could vie with him in both coasts of the great 
Spanish Peninsula, and all the various channels 
of the West India Islands. For hours, they sat 
discussing soundings^ and trade winds, and 
shore currents, with all the bearings of land 
points, bluffs, and light-houses. In talk, they 
visited half the globo^ — now staggering under a 
half reefed topsail in the Bay of Biscay — ^now 
swimming along, with winged and stretching 
sails, under the blue cliffs of Baia. 

" I'm sure I don't know how you ever could 
lead a shore life," said Sickleton, as Cashcl 
described with warm enthusiasm some passages 
of his rover's existence. 

'' Nor do I understand how I have borne it so 
long, ' ' said Cashcl ; * ' its dissipations weary — it^ 
deceits provoke me. I have lost — if not all — 
great part of that buoyancy, which mingled 
peril and pleasure create, and I suppose, in a 
month or two more, I should be about as apa- 
'hetic — as indolent, and as selfish — as any fine 
gentleman ought to be. Ah, if we had a 
war !" 

" That's it — that's what I say every day and 
every night — if we had a war, the world would 
be worth living in or dying for. Fellows like 
myself, for instance, are never thought of in a 
peace, but they ' look us all out' — just as they 
do a storm jib, when it comes on to blow — no 
laughing a man out of position, ' then — no, 
faith !" 

" How do you mean ?" said Cashcl, who saw 
in the intense expression of the speaker, how 
much the words covered. 

" Just what happened to myself — that's all," 
said Sickleton, " but if you like to hear how — 
the story isn't long, or any way remarkable; 
but we'll have a bit of luncheon here, and I'll 
tell it to you." 

Cashcl willingly assented, and very quickly a 
most appetizing meal made its appeamnce in 
the ca])in, to which Sickleton did the honors 
most creditably. 

" I'm impatient for that anecdote you prom- 
me," said Cfishel, as the dessert made its 
appearance, and they sat in all the pleasant 
enjoyment of social ease. 

" You shall hoar it — though, as I said before, 
it's not much of a story either — nor should I tell 
it, if I didn't see that you feel a sort of interest 
about myself — ^unhappily, its hero. I'll not 
wear}' you by telling you the story that thou- 
sands can repeat, of a service without patronage, 
no sooner afloat than paid off again, and no 
chance of employment, save in a ten-gun brig 
off the coast of Guinea, and I suppose you know 
what that is ?" 

Casbel nodded, and Sickleton went on. 
" Well. I passed as lieutenant, and went 
through my yellow fever in the Niger very 
creditably. I was the only one of a slup's^ 



company in the gun-room on the vay back tc 

England, after a two years' cmise ; I nqipoR 

because life was less an object to mo than the 

other fellows, who had mothers, and sisters, td 

so on. So it was, I brought the old * Amphm' 

safe into dock, and ^vas passed off to Wandff 

about the world, with something unde** fsrtj 

pounds in my pocket, ' and a * good serriee 

letter' from the admiralty— a document tkl 

costs a man some trouble to gain, bat tha 

would not get you a third class place intb 

rail to Croydon, when you have it. What in> 

I to do— I had no interest for the coes^goni 

I tried to become keeper of a light-hoose, iM 

failed. It was no use to try and be a clo^ 

there were plenty of fellows, better quafifiei 

than myself, walking the streets supperim. 

So I set myself a thinking if I couldn't k 

something for ' the service' that might get Of 

into notice, and make the ^ lords' take me xi^ 

There was one chap made his fortune llf 

' round stems' — though they were known in Ik 

Dutch navy for two centuries. There mi 

another invented a life boat — a third, a new 

floating buoy — and so on. Now I'm sore I 

passed many a sleepless night thinking of son^- 

thing that might aid me ; at one time it \rasi 

new nAbde of reefing top-sails in a gale—H 

another it was a change in signalizing th 

distant ships of a squadron — ^now an anchor fiv 

rocky bottoms — now a contrivance for lowerinf 

quarter-boats in a heavy sea — till at last, lij 

dint of downright hard thought and persevo^ f 

ance, I did fall upon a lucky notion. I invented 

a new hand-pump, applicable for launches aad 

gtm-boats — a thing greatly wanted — ^veiy si* 

pie of contrivance, and easy to work. It was I 

blessed moment to be sure, when my mind, 

instead of wandering over every thing from tliB 

round top to the taf'rail, at last settl^ down a 

this same pump ! 

^'It was not mere labor and study, tkii 
invention caused me. No ! it svrallowed Bp 
nearly every shilling of my little hoard. I WM 
obliged to make a model, and what wi^ lead 
and zinc, and saw^der and leather, and oaoot- 
chouc, and copper, I was very soon left withod 
^tin,' but I had hope, and hope makes up & 
half rations! At last, my pump was perfect j 
the next thing was to make it known. Then 
was no use in trying this through any unprofiBi' 
sional channels. Landsmen think that as thiT 
pay for the na\y, they need not bother thef 
heads about it further. * My lords,' I knef 
well, wouldn't mind me, because my father 
wasn't in Parliament, and so I thought of one of 
those ' Magazines' that devote themselves to 
the interest of the two services, and I wrote t 
paper accordingly, and accompanied it by a 
kind of diagram of my pump. I waited for a 
mjDnth — two— three .months — ^but heard nothing 
— saw nothing of my invention. I wrote, hat 
could get no answer. I called, but could see 
no editor : and at last was meditating soiM 
personal vengeance, when I received a note 
It was tWtv T!Dxic\i ^^T Tfias^sEommer^ few peoph 
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and the Magazines were printing any 
s no one reads them in the dog-days — 
lat if Lieutenant Sickleton would pro- 
.'ood-cut of his pump, that the paper 
re of it should appear in the next 

That was a civil way of asking me 
ounds, but help there was none, and so 
id. 

ingth I read in the list of the contents 
ant Sickleton' s New Hand Pump, with 
•ation' — and my heart bounded at the 
It was the nineteenth article — ^near the 
le number. I forget what the others 
nething of course about Waterloo, and 
and the Albert chako, and such like 
[y pump, I knew, put it where they 
vas the paper of the month. This 
as a little abated on finding, that as I 
own Fleet-street on the day of publica- 
dn't perceive any sign of public notice, 
lition ; no one said as I passed [ that's 
, the fellow who invented the new 
I remembered, however, that if my 
5 known, / was not as yet, and that 
le portrait of my invention had become 
y own was still in obscurity, 
ook myself to the office of the journal, 
r there at least to find that cntlftisiastic 

the knowledge of my merits must 
ut hang me, if one of the clerks — as to 
r, there was no seeing him — took the 
trouble about me. I told him, with, I 
•ardonable swelling of the bosom, that 
Sickleton.' I didn't say the famous 
, and I thought I was modest in the 
; but he wasn't in the least struck by 
uncement, and I quitted the place in 

se than all, when I came to read over 
r, I found, by the errors of the press, 

whole diagram was spoiled. The 
id been misplaced, and the fiend him- 
j wanted it, couldn't work my pump. 

that C. D. represented the angular 

was the- stop-cock, andT. the trigger, 
?d the piston — ^hang mo, if they didn't 

the trigger, and instead of B. being 
m, it was made the jet, so that when 
an to work, all the water squirted 
ihe sluices at O. P. Q. over the opera- 
vent nearly mad. I wrote a furious 

the editor — ^I wrote another to the 
wrote to the Globe — the Post — and the 

I explained — I elucidated — ^I asked 
Inglishman's birth-right, as they call it 
ce,' but no use! In fsujt, my reclama- 
Id only be inserted as advertisements, 
Id cost mo about a hundred pounds to 

So I sat do^Ti to grieve over my 
, and curse the hour I ever thought of 
ny country. 

'as about six months after this, I had 
ig on some relations, nearly as poor as 
w^hen I one day received an order to 

the admiralty the next morning.' I 
t vithoat hope or interest. I couldn't 






guess why I was sent for, but no touch of ex- 
pectancy made me anxious for the result. 

" I waited from eleven till four in the ante- 
room; and at last, after some fifty had had 
audiences. Lieutenant Sickleton was called. 
The time was I would have trembled at such 
an interview to the very marrow of my bones. 
Disappointment, however, had nerved me now, 
and I stood as much at ease and composed as I 
sit here. 

" * You are Mr. Sickleton.' said the first lord, 
who was a * tartar.' 

"* Yes, my lord.' 

" * You invented a kind of pump — a hand- 
pump, for launches and small craft, I think ?" 

" * Yes, my lord.' 

You have a model of the invention, too?' 
Yes, my lord.' 

" * Can you describe the principle of your 
discovery — ^is there any thing, which, for its 
novelty, demands the peculiar attention of the 
admiralty.' 

" * Yes — at least, I think so, my lord,' said I, 
the last embers of hope beginning to flicker into 
a faint flame within. ' The whole is so simple 
that I can, with your permission, make it 
perfectly intelligible, even here. There is a 
small double-acting piston — ' 

" ' Confound the fellow ! don't let him bore 
us, now,' said Admiral M — in a whisper quite 
loud enough for me to overhear it. *If it 
amase his majesty, that's enough. Tell him 
what's wanted and let him go.' 

" * Oh, very wejl,' said the first lord, who 
seemed terribly afraid of his colleague. * It is 
the king's wish, Mr. Sickleton, that your inven- 
tion should be tested under his majesty's 
personal inspection, and you are therefore 
commanded to present yourself at Windsor on 
Monday next, with your model, at eleven 
o'clock. It is not very cumbrous, I sup- 
pose.' 

" ' No, my lord. It only weighs four and a 
half hundred weight.' 

" * Pretty well for a model ; but here is an 
order for a wagon. You'll present this at 
Woolwich.' He bowed, and turned his back, 
and I retreated. 

" Sharp to the hour of eleven I found myself 
at Windsor on the following Monday. It was 
l^ast two, however, before his majesty could see 
mc. There were audiences and foreign embas- 
sadors, papers to read, commissions to sign — in 
fact, when two o'clock came, the king had only 
got through a part of his day's work, and then 
it was luncheon-time. This was over about 
three; and at last, his majesty, with the first 
lord, two admirals, and an old post-captain, 
who, by the way, had once put me in irons for 
not saluting his majesty's guard when coming 
up to the watch at midnight, appeared on the 
terrace. 

'^ The place selected for the trial was a neat 
little parterre outside one of the small drawia^- 
rooms. There 'was «l ^o\av\aaxL TOlY^'^^1 ^^^ 
nrnmng streams, aaoA AJsaa \ "'qroa V^ ^r^^xoaRsx 
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ujK)n, with my new pump. It was non'ous 
•noucrh to stand there befurc such a presence ; 
but the uppermost thought in my mind was 
about my invention, and 1 almost tbrgv)t iho 
exalted rank of my audience. 

*' After due presentation to his majesty, and 
a few common-place (piostions ahoi« where I 
had served, and how Inng, and .so on, the king 
said, ' Come now, sir. Let us see the pump at 
work, for we hav'n't much time to lose.' 

" I hnmedijitely adjusted the apparatus, and 
when all was ready, I looked about in some 
dismay, for I saw no one to tissist the working. 
There were present, besides the king and the 
three naval officers, only two fellows in full 
dress liveries, a devilish sight more pompoas- 
looking than the king or the first lord. What 
was to be done ? It was a dilemma I had never 



at the galleys, ' these pumps do next to notidBi^ 
They make noise enough, but don't bring if 
any water at all.' I 

" The first lord shook his head in Bsaal 
Old Beauclcrk made me a sign to give op tlie 
trial, and the post-captain blurted out, in a half 
whisper, something about a * blundering soo of 
a dog's wife,' that nearly drove me mad. 

'^^I say, Sicklcton,' said the king, Wom 
invention's not worth the sawder it cost yon. 
You couldn't sprinkle the ' Geraniums' yonder 
in three weeks with it.' 

'' ' It's all the fault of these d— d baffen^ 
please your majesty,' said I, driven clean out of 
my .senses by failure and disgrace — and, to be- 
sure, as hearty a roar of laughter followed n 
over I listened to in my life — * if they'd oolj 
bear a hand and work the crank aa I showed 



anticipated ; and in my dire distress, I stepped j them' — As I spoke, I leaned over, and took 



back and whispered a word to old Admiral 
Beaufort, who was the kindest-looking of the 
party. 

" ' What is ho saying — ^what does he want ?' 
said the king, who partly overheard the whis- 



with the force of a congrevc — ^not, indeed, over 
the trees, as I expected, but full in the fsu^e d 
Mr. Sicklcton remarks, your majesty, that the first lord ; scarcely was his cry utterei 
he will need assistance to exhibit his invention ! when a fourth dash laid him full upon his back, 



per 
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hold of the crank myself, letting the hose rat 
on my shoulder. 

^' With two vigorous pulls, I filled the pistoa 
full, and, at the third, rush went the strein 



— ^that he recpiircs some one to work the 
pump.' 

" ' Then why didn't he bring hands with 
him ?' said the king, testily, ' I suppose the 



drenched from head to foot, and nearly senselea 
from the shock. The king screamed witi 
laughing — the admiral shouted — the old port- 
captain swore — and I, not knowing one word of I 



machine is not self-acting, and that he knew all that was happening behind my back, woilred I 
that before he came here.' away for the bare lilb; till the two footmen, at a " 

"I thought I'd have fainted at this rebuke signal from the admiral, laid hold of me by main I 
from the lips of royalty itself, and so I stam- '■ force, and dragged me away, the perspiratioB I 
mercd out some miserable excuse about not ' dripping from my forehead, and my uniform all I 
knowing if I were empowered to have brought , in rags by the exertion, 
aid — my ignorance of court etiquette — ^in fact, I " * Get away as fast as you can, sir,' whisper- 
I blundered — and so far, that the king cut mo ' ed old B., * and thank God if your day's work 
short, by saying, ' Take those people there, sir, only puts you at the end of the list. I followed 
and don't delay us ;' pointing to the two gentle- I the counsel — ^I don't know how — ^I never could 
men in cocked hats, bags, and swords, that recollect one event from that moment — tiU I 



looked as if they could have danced on my 
grave with delight. 

"In a llurr}-— compared to which a fever 
was composure — I instructed my two new 
assistants in the duty, and stationing myself 



with the hose to direct the operation of the jet, : my mind." 



awoke the next morning at my aunt's cottage 
at Blackwall, and saw my coat in tatters, aad 
the one epaulette hanging by a thread ; then I 
remembered my blessed invention, and I think I 
j showed good pluck by not going clean out of 



I gave the word to begin. Well ! instead of a 
great dash of water spurting out some fifty feet 
in height, and fizzing through the air like a 
rocket, there came a trickling, miserable dribble, 
that puddled at my very feet I I thought the 
sucker was clogged — the piston stopped — the 
valves impeded — ^twenty things did I fancy — 
but the sober truth was, these gilded rascals 
wouldn't do more than touch the crank with 
the tips of their fingers, and barely put sufficient 
force in the pressure to move the arm up and 
down. ' Work it harder, put more strength to 
it,' I whispered, in mortal fear to be overheard, 
but they never minded me in the least. Indeed, 
I almost think one fellow winked his eye iron- 
ically when I addressed him. 
'*' "EJi — what V said the king, after ten min- 



There was an earnestness in poor Siokleton's 
manner that cffi^ctually repressed any mirth on 
Cashel's part — indeed, his sense of the ludicrous 
gave way before his feeling of sorrow, for the 
hard fortune of the man without a friend. Ii 
the partial civilization of the far west, personal 
prowess and energy were always enough tt 
secure any man's success — ^but, here, each days 
experience taught him how much was to be 
laid to the score of family— of fortune — ^name- 
address — and the thousand other accessories of 
fortune. Ho had just begun to express hie 
wonder that Sicklcton had ne^or tried life in the 
new world, when the mate appeared at the 
cabin-door, to say, that a shore boat was rowiDjg 
out to the yacht. 

A movement of impatience broke from Siok 



vtes of an exhibition that were to me tc ^earsWeton. ^^"NIoyg ol ""ctp^l ^xi\.^Q«A." oried htt 
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A such a lot of sight-seers this mom- 
we dropped anchor ! Most of them 
3 be intimate friends of yom^, and. all 
[^uainted with your habits of life, that 
have become perfectly informed on 
icular of your private history, only by 

hances are," broke in Cashel, " I did 
ally know a man among them." 

suspect as much. They spoke far 
ently to be authentic. One would 
u were half-ruined already, and had 
^cht over to clear away, and be off. 
bat you were going to be married to 
h an immense fortune, a rumor con- 
)y a third saying it was an attorney's 
without a shilling." 
j's a lady I see, sir, coming on board," 
steward, putting in his head once 

rear there was," gro^-led Sickleton. 
Tive them luncheon, I hope?" said 
liling at the other's impatience, 
■we've had something like an ordinary 
ly, and as I heard that to-morrow 
busier still, I have had my boat going 
and forward all the morning to pre- 

desired to show you this card, sir," 
nate, handing one to Sickleton, who 
Cashel. 

Kilgoff — indeed !" said he, surprised, 
;e hastened to the deck, 
^ashcl, himself, here !" exclaimed my 
L the stern of a small boat alongside, 
an interchange of.friendly recognition, 
ascended the gangway. 
was a i)leasure we i^carcely looked for, 
ou hcre,^' said his lordship, blandly. 
just taken our drive down to the har- 
. arcidontally hearing your yacht had 
iQjdy Xilgoff grew desirous to see it." 
ch*/ in harbor, is a horse in stable," 
f — '* will you permit me to give you 

lid like nothing in the world so well." 
late — almost six o'clock," said Lord 
)oking at his watch, 
if it be?" said my lady, coaxingly, 
w Dr. Grovcr recommended you the 
md sea-excursions. I declare you 
r already; — don't you think so, Mr. 

:est I do," said Cashel, thus appealed 
f you will only pardon the deficiencies 
ng cuisine, and dine here — " 
delightful !" broke in my lady, not 
even time for an apology, 
pears to mo there was a haunch of 
inging over the stem when we came 
' said my lord, with his glass to his 

my lord," said Sickleton, touching his 
lutation, "I've had it there for two 
ry day since Tuesday week." 
is the wind and the tide, and every 



thing else as it should be, Mr. Cashel T* said 
Lady Kilgoff. 

" Every thing — ^when you have only uttered 
your consent," said he, gallantly. 

" What is this, sir ?" said my lord, as, having 
requested something to drink, Sickleton poured 
him out a large glass-full of scarcely frothing 
liquid. 

" Dry champagne, my lord. Moets." 

"And very excellent, too. Recdly, Laura, 
I am very sorry it should be so late, and we 
were to have dined with Meek at seven — " 

"But, only alone. No party, remember 
that," said she, persuasively; "how easy to 
send the carriage back with an apology." 

Cashel looked his thanks, but without speak- 
ing. 

" Take those red partridges out of ice," said 
Sickleton, from the cook's galley, " and let us 
have those Ostend oysters to-day." 

"I yield," said my lord. " Mr. Cashel must 
take all the consequences of my breach of faith 
upon himself." 

"I promise to do so, my lord." 

" A pen and ink and some paper, Mr. Cash* 
el," said her ladyship. 

" Will you permit me to show you the way ?'' 
said he, handing her dovm into the little cabin, 
whose arrangement was all in the perfection of 
modem taste and elegance. 

"How beautiful!" cried she. "Oh! Mr. 
Cashel, I really do envy you the possession of 
this fairy ship. " You don't know how passion- 
ately I love the sea." 

" There are but few things I could hear you 
say with so much pleasure to me," said Cashel, 
gazing with a strange feeling of emotion at the 
brilliant color and heightened expression of her 
handsome features. 

" There ! that is finished." said she, closing 
the hastily- vrrit ten note. "Now, Mr. Cashel, 
we are yours." However much of course the 
words were in themselves, her eyes met Cash- 
el's as she spoke them, and as suddenly fell; 
while he, taking the letter, left the cabin with- 
out speaking — a world of curious conjecture 
warring in, his heart. 



CHAPTER XX7III. 

" Like * cat and dop V not so ! their strife 
Tbey carried on like ' man and wife.* " 

•' Family ^ars." 

It may have easily have escaped our reader's 
memory, that on Roland Cashel's hasty depart- 
ure from Mr. Kenny feck's, the seeds of a very 
serious schism had been sown in that respecta- 
ble family ; Mrs. Kennyfcck being firmly per- 
suaded that her liege lord had grossly misman- 
aged his influence over the young proprietor. 
The girls as resolutely opposed to each other, 
and aJl, with a most laudable unanimity, agreed 
in thinking that aunt Fanny " had spoiled ever^ 
thing," and iVvat W\.^oT\iaT a^Qi^ia\»^&\^«x«e«»^ 
there never woxM YkO^^ w:\aMJL ^^ ^v^^^^Ra^^ 
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coolness betvcon them and their distinguished 
acquaintance. 

** I may lose the agency I" said Mr. Eenny- 
fenk. with a sigh of aillieting sincerity. 

" I shouldn't wonder if he avoids the house," 
(juoth his wife. 

^^ Ho evidently rejects all attempts at domi- 
nation," said ]Miss Kenn^feek, with a glance at 
her aunt. Olivia said nothing ; but it was not 
difficult to see that her thoughts were full of the 
theme. Meanwhile, Miss O'Hara, with all the 
dignity of injured rectitude, sat seemingly un- 
conscious of the popular feeling against her, re- 
peating from time to time, the ominous words, 
" We shall see — ^we shall see," a species of pro- 
phetic warning that, come what may, can always 
assert its accomplishment. 

With su(.'h elements of discord and discontent, 
the breakfast proceeded gradually, and the bro- 
ken atteni])ts to talk had subsided into a sullen 
silenfc. when the butler entered to say, that 
Mr. Phillis begged to speak a few words with 
Mr. Kennyfeek. 

''Let him come in here," said Mrs. Kenny- 
feek, as her husband was rising to leave the 
room. " I think if there are to be no more 
blunders, we hod better bo present at the con- 
ference." 

" Show him in, Pe.'irse," said Mr. Kennyfeek, 
in a meek voice ; and the gentleman's gentle- 
man entered, in all that easy self-sufficiency so 
neculiar to his class. 

" What is it, Mr. Phillis ?" said Mrs. Ken- 
nyfeek, in a commanding tone, meant to convey 
the information of "where the court sat," and 
to whom he should address his pleading. 

"It's a little matter on which I wanted ad- 
vice, ma'am, for I am really puzzled how to 
act. You know, ma'am, that we are expecting 
large company at our place in the country — 
Tubb — something.' * 

" Tubbermore," interposed Mr. Kennyfeek. 

" Yes, sir, Tubbermore. Well ! there have 
been at least ^twenty messages this morning 
from different families, who want to know the 
best way of going, and when Mr. Cashel means 
to go himself, and where post-horses are to bo 
had, and how they are to get forward where 
there are none, and so on?" 

" Is your master not the person to dictate the 
answer to these queries ?" said Mrs. Kennyfeek, 
with her grandest air. 

" Of course, ma'am, but he is not here." 

"Where is he, then?" asked she, eagerly. 

" He's gone, ma'am, he went last night." 

"Gone — gone where?" said Mrs. Kenny- 
feek, with an eagerness no artifice could cover. 

" It's hard to say, ma'am ; but he went down 
to Kingstown last night, and sailed in the yacht, 
and from the preparations, and sea stores taken 
from the hotel, it would seem like a long 
cmise." 

" And did he not mention any thing of lus 

intention to you, Mr. Phillis?" said Mrs. Ken- 

nyfeok, with a Mattering emphasis on the pro- 
ooan. 



I " A few lines in pencil, ma'am, dated htn 
, the harbor, was all I received — here they are^' 

and he handed a piece of note paper across lit 

table. 

The contents ran thus : 

"Phillis, send word to Sir Harvey Uptwj 

' that I shan't dine there to-morrow. Give tliB 

bearer of this my dressing-case, and clothes fii 

some days, and have the fourgon ready packed 

to start for Tubl)ermore, on receiving my not 

I orders. R. C. — ^Kingstown Harbor." 

"And who brought this note?'* said Mrs. 
Kennyfeek, who fancied she was conducting thi 
inquiry in true judicial form. 

" One of the yacht sailors, ma'am ; be came 
up, on Lord KilgofT's carriage." 

" On Lord Kilgoff's carriage — ^how did that 
happen ?" 

'' The carriage came into town, ma'am, to 
bring some things my lady sent for; at least, 
so the sailor told me." 

" And were Lord and Lady Ealgoff on board 
the vacht ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, they both sailed in her last 
night." 

As though drawn by some irresistible infln- 
encc, every eye was now turned to *unt Fanny, 
who, up to this, hod listened to Mi ^hillis with 
a breathless attention, and if look conld be 
translated, every glance thus thrown, -d plain- 
ly, " This' is your doing." 

" Are you certain that the yacht has it re- 
turned to Kingstown?" said Miss O'Hart 

"Perfectly, ma'am. It blew a storm last 
night, and the sailors about the harbor told me 
it was a great chance that any small vessel conM 
outlive the gale." 

Olivia Kennyfeek became deadly pale at these 
I words, and whispered something in her sister's 
! ear. 

I "Of course," replied the other.^ aloud; then 
turning to Phillis, said, " Had the} 6,. pilot with 
; them ?" r 

" I believe so, miss, but there are so many 
contradictory reports, one don't know what to 
credit ; some say that Lord Kilgoff was gfeatly 
opposed to the cruise, but that her ladyship in- 
sisted, and that in fact they got under weigh iU 
last without my lord's knowing, and while they 
were at dinner." 

" It was a fearful night !" said Mr. Kenny- 
feek, whose mind was entirely engrossed by the 
one idea. 

" Take him into the next room, and I'll join 
you presently," said Mrs. Kennyfeek to her 
husband, for that keen-sighted lady had remark- 
ed the intense interest with which Mr. Philli* 
listened to every remark made around him. 

" Here's a pretty piece of business," cried 
she, as the door closed after her husband and 
' the valet; "and certainly, I must say, we^'veno 
. one to thank for it but you, Fanny !" 
I "Unquestionably not," echoed Milto Kenny 
\ feck. " Aunt Fanny has the entire merit of tlM 
\ calaatTo\Ai^." 
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most omel," sighed Olivia, as she 

tears from her eyes, and bent npon 

'elative a glance of most reproachAil 

3U all mad?'' said the assailed indi- 
courage and her color rising togeth- 
can you pretend to connect me with 
3efal proceeding? Here's a case as 
-arranged as ever was heard of." 
jible," cried Mrs. Kennyfeck; "didn't 
i only yesterday to go down to Tub- 
f sea?" 

idn't you yourself offer the only im- 
' said Miss Kennyfeck. 
:e very cruel, aunt," sobbed Olivia, 
drive me out of my senses," said 
ra, and certainly her look did not be- 
•ds. "I endeavor to rescue you from 
of a young debauchee, who, as you 
, has a wife still living — " 
, I hope you are content now," said 
yfeck, as Olivia fell fainting into her 
. th<^ window was thrown open, and 
sied in employing the wonted restora- 
uch attacks. Meanwhile hostilities 
nued, but in a less vigorous fashion, 
w you've ruined every thing — you 
how your officious meddling has de- 
s poor child's fortune — ^rub her tem- 

n 

r that he is a dissipated, abandoned 
It would desert her to-morrow, as he 
hat unhappy — " 
she is coming to. You want to kill 

b," muttered aunt Fanny, "this scene 
ery effective with the young gentle- 
5 quite thrown away upon me." 
aunt!" cried Miss Kennyfeck, re- 
had just followed our own counsels, 
have this very hour been on the way 
nore, perhaps never to leave it !" 
inny shook her head. 
You may affect to doubt and hesitate, 
t, but where is the wonderful conde- 
a Mr. Cashel proposing for the grand 
loger Miles O'Hara of Kilraurray 
Mayo, the second cousin of Lawrence 
elly, that ought to be Lord Bally 

enough, if that was all," slipped in 
ra, hoping to escape from all danger, 
^ up the genealogical tree whereon 
yas perched. 

was all!" repeated Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
', catching at the last words, "and 

is wanting ? I'd be glad to ask. But 
it w^as rather a mistake to call to our 
ti such a case, one that never could 

her own." 

rible taunt at Miss O'Hara's celibacy 
mpunished, for, throwing all attempts 
tion behind her, she rose, with flash- 
id trembling lips. 

is you that tell me this, "said she, 



^^you, that dare to sneer at my being unmarried 
— ^you, that were fain to take up with a Dublin 
attorney — ^poor Tom Kennyfeck — the hack of 
the quarter sessions, serving latitats and tithe 
notices over the country in his old gig — In- 
deed girls, I'm sorry to speak that way of your 
father, but it's well known — " 

A loud shriek interrupted the speech, and 
Mrs. Kennjrfeck, in strong hysterics, tcti.her 
place beside Olivia. 

"It will do her good, my dear," said aunt 
Fanny to her niece, as she chafed the hands and 
bathed the temples of her mother. " I was only 
telling the truth ; she'd never have married your 
father if Major Kennedy hadn't jilted her, and 
good luck it was he did, for he had two other 
wives living at the time^ — just as your friend, 
Mr. Cashel wanted to do with your sister." 

" Aunt — aunt — I entreat you to have done. 
Hav'n't you made mischief enough ?" 

"Eaten up with vanity and self-conceit," 
resumed the old lady, not heeding the interrup- 
tion. " A French cook and a coach-in-four — 
nothing less I Let her scream, child — sure I 
know it's good for her — it stretches the 
lungs." 

" Leave me — cleave the room !" cried Miiv 
Kenn3rfeck, whose efforts at calmness wert 
rendered fruitless by the torrent of her aunt's 
eloquence. 

"Indeed I will, my dear; I'll leave the 
house too. Sorry I am that I ever set foot in 
it. What with the noise and the racket night 
and day, it's more like a lunatic asylum than a 
respectable residence." 

" Send h**" away — send her away," scrnamec 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, with a cry of horror. 

"Do, aunt — do leave the room." 

" I'm going — I'm going, young lady ; but I 
suppose I may drink my cup of tea first — it's 
the last I'll ever taste in this same house," and 
she reseated herself at the table witli a most 
provoking composure. " I came he -e," re- 
sumed she, " for no advantage of mine. I leave 
you without regret, because I see how your 
poor fool of a father, and your vain, conceited 
mother — " 

" Aunt, you are really too bad. Have yon 
no feeling ?" 

"That's just what comes of it," said shei} 
stirring her tea tranquilly. " You set up for 
people of fashion, and you don't know that 
people of fashion are twice as shrewd and 'cute 
as yourself. Faith, my dear, they'd buy and 
sell you, every one. What are they at all day, 
but roguery and schemes of one kind or other, 
and then after 'doing' you, home they go, and 
laugh at your mother's vulgarity !" 

A fresh torrent of cries from ]\frs. Kennyfeck 
seemed to show that imconsciousness was not 
among her symptoms, and Miss Kennyfeck now 
hastened from the room to summon her father 
to her aid. 

" Well, you've oome to turn me out, I sup- 
pose ?" said aunt FaanY^ «& \\x<(^ c^^ ^<t>\^«(fiAssk 
entered ii a stale ol ^r^'escft^ ^"QXT<\\^\\ffi:*^ 
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evoked the compassion of a lesi! determined 
encmv. 

*'' My dear Miss Fanny — " 

"None of your Four Courts' blarney with 
mo, sir ; I'm reaijy to fro—YH leave by the 
eoaeh to-ni<rlit. I conclude you'll have the 
decency to pny for my place, and my dinner, 
too, for I'll go to Dawi»on's llotcl this minute. 
Tell your mother, and that poor dawdle there, 
your sister, that they'd bo thankful they'd have 
followed my advice. The rate you're living, 
old gentleman, might even frighten you. 
There's more waste in vour kitchen than in 
Lord Clondooncy's. As for yourself, Caroline, 
you're the best of the lot ; but your tongue, 
darling ? — ^}'our tongue !" And hero she made 
a gesture of far more expressive force than any 
mere words could give. 

" Is she gone ?" said Mrs. Kennyfeek, as a 
slight lull succeeded. 

'* Yes, mamma," whispered Miss Kennyfeek, 
** but speak h)w, for Mr. Phillis is in the hall." 

" I'll never see her again — I'll never set 
eyes on her," muttered Mrs. Kennyfeek. 

" I sliouldn't wonder, mamma, if that anony- 
mous letter was written by herself," said Car- 
oline. '• She never forgave Mr. Cashel for not 
specially inviting her; and thi«», I'm almost 
»ure, Wits the way she look to revenge her- 
self." 

'• So it was," cried Mrs. Kennyfeek, eagerly 
seizing at the notion. " Hush, tako care Livy 
doesn't hear you." 

" As for the yacht expedition, it was just the 
kind of thing Lady Kilgoff was ready for. She 
is dying to be talked of." 

*• And that poor, weak creature, Cashel, will 
be so flattered by the soft words of a peeress, 
he'll bo intolerable ever after." 

" Aunt Fanny — aunt Fanny !" sighed Miss 
Kennyfeek, with a mournful cadence.'' 

" If I only was sure — ^that is, perfectly cer- 
tain, that she wrote that letter about Cashel — 
but here comes your father — take Olivia and 
leave me alone." 

Miss Kennyfeek assisted her sister from the 
sofa, and led her in silence from the room, 
while Mr. Kennyfeek sat down, with folded 
hands and bent-down head, a perfect picture of 
dismay and bewilderment. 

"Well," said his wife, after a reasonable 
interval of patient expectation that he would 
.speak, " well, what have you to say for your- 
self, now, sir?" 

The poor solicitor, who never suspected that 
he was under any indictment, looked up with 
an expression of aJmost comic innocence. 

"Did you hear me, Mr. Kennyfeek, or is it 
that you want to pass off your dullness for 
deafness. Did you hear me, I say?" 

" Yes, I heard — but I really do not know — 
that is 1 am unaware how — I can not see 
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" Oh, the old story," sighed she, " injured 

innocence ! Well, sir, I was asking you if you 

/eJt gratiCied with our present prospects. Lin- 

ton's intimncy was bad enough — ^but the Kil- 



I goff friendship is absolnte — utter iniD TW 
crafty, old, undermining peer, as proud u poo^ 
will soon cn.<:nare him, and my lady, with kl 
new airs of a viscountess, only anxious to qoiE^ 
for London, by losing her character befin 
she ap|K*ars there !" 

" As to the agency." 

" The agency ! echoed she, indignantly, ^k 
your thoughts never by any chance, sir, udni 
higher flight than five per-cert. ; are you idvi^ 
dreaming of your little petty gains at rent-day? 
I tc'M you, sir. how the patron might Ijews- 
verted into a son-in-law~--did I not?'* 

" You did, indeed, and I'm certain I nem 
threw any impediment in the way of it." 

" You never threw any impediment in tb 
way of your child's succeeding to a fortune cf 
sixteen thousand a year ! You really an ii 
exemplar}'' father." 

"I'd have forwarded it, if I only bsf 
how." 

" How good of you. I suppose you'd lira 
dra^^-n up the settlements, if ordered. BntN 
it is — all my efforts through life have ben 
thwarted by you ! I have labored and toiled dij 
and night to place my children in the sphae 
that their birth, on one side at least, vOdi 
entitle them to, and you know it." 

Now this Mr. Kennyfeek really did not knot. 
In his dull fatuity ho always imagined that hi 
was the honey gatherer of the domestic hi«, 
and that ^Irs. Kennyfeek had in her own penoB 
monopolized the features of queen bee and 
wasp together. 

"Your low, pettifogging ambition new 
soared abo^'e a Softly or a Clare Jones for yoar 
daughters, while I was planning alliances th&t 
would have placed them among the best in the 
land, and how have I been rewarded! Indit 
ference, coolness, perhaps contempt I:' here i 
flood of tears that had remained dammed op 
since the last torrent, burst forth in convulsive 
sobs. "Ungrateful man, who ought never tc 
have forgotten the sacrifice I made in manying 
him — ^the rupture with every member of oj 
family — ^the severance of every tie that unitd 
me to my own." 

She ceased, and here, be it remembered. 
Mrs. Kennyfeek seemed to address herself ti 
some invisible jury impaneled to^try Mr. Kea- 
nyfeck on a serious charge. 

" He came like a serpent into the bosom of 
our peaceful circle, and with the arts that hi' 
crafty calling but too well supplied, sednce^ 
my young affections." 

Mr. Kenn3rfeck started. It had never before 
occurred to him that Don Juan was among his 
range of parts. 

"False and unfeeling both," resumed she. 
" Luring with promises never intended for per- 
formance, you took me from a home, the vciy 
sanctuary of peace !" 

Mr. Kennyfeek wiped his forehead in pe^ 

plexity, his reooUection of the home in qoeirtiflB 

was different. Sanctuary, it might have beeii 

\ b\il it Vk^iiLs >&.'g«^kxvsX \!ty(^ Q^^E^tft of the law u^ 
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!] and so far as a well fastened hall 
barricaded windows went, the epithet 
em quite unsuitauie. * 

si|/hod she, for it is right to remark 

Kennyfeck was a mistress of that 
harmony, which consists in every 
ti, from the grand adagio of indignant 
I, to the rattling andante of open 
had I listened to those older and 
n me, and who foretold the destiny 
ed me, I had never seen this mihappy 
', sir ! I had not lived to see myself 
md insulted, and my only sister turned 
house like a discarded menial." 
r. Kennyfeck been informed that for 
y making way for a boncher in the 

he was stripped of his gown and 
from his professional rank, he could 
been more thoroughly amazed and 
uck. He actually gasped with excess 
hment, and, if breath had been left 
d have siK)ken; but -so it was, the 

of the charge stunned him, and he 
utter a word, 
hile Mrs. Kennyfeck, who, m the ardor 

had imitated certain Spanish sailors, 
le enthusiasm of a sea-fight, loaded 
jna with whatever '»«une next to hand, 
lly shocked by the sfTcct of her own 

the grandeur, of i peroration she had 
ying leap over all truth, and would 
re been safe back again at the other 
! fence. 

instant not a word dropped from 
I, and it was clear that ho who spoke 
gained the victory. This was the 

ir," — and she wiped her eyes with 
dignity by which a scolding wife 
call up all Christian forgiveness of 
nd stand acquitted before her own 
! — "go, sir, and find out what these 
t Cashel has invited mean to do ; and 
ir intention to repair to Tubbermore, 
> no time in setting out ; and if we 
3, Mr. Kennyfeck, let us do so as 
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nnyfeck stifled a rising sigh — for he 
it the words denoted — and departed; 
. Kennyfeck, with her heart lightened 
load, rose to join her daughters, and 
3SS and " toilette," the great conmiis- 
le approaching campaign. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ut, never mind the swell, love, 
The sails may sweep the brine ; 
It the craft will steer as well, love, 
With your soft hand in mine." 

"The Cruise." 

upon a delicious evening, a little 
isct, that a yacht worked out of the 
Kingstown, all her canvas spread to 

light air of wind, which scarcely 



ruffled the glassy surface of the bay. The oraft, 
with her snow-white sails, her tall and tape' 
spars, her gay banting from gaff and peak, was 
all that the scene wanted to render it a perfect 
picture; and so, to all seeming, thought the 
many spectators who crowded the pier and thft 
shore, and gazed with admiration at the grace- 
ful vessel, as she glided silently above, her own 
image in the water. 

Various were the comments and criticisms 
from those who surveyed her course ; some, in 
wondering conjectiure whither she was bound , 
others, not a whit better informed, boldly affect- 
ing some secret knowledge of her destination, 
and even, by such petty pretension, assuming 
airs of superiority. 

" She belongs to that rich young fellow, 
Roland Cashel," said one of these; "who, by 
the way, is getting through his fortune tolerably 
fast. The story goes, that he has spent two 
hundred thousand already, and is borrowing at 
immense interest." 

" Wasn't he a smuggler, or a privateer's- 
man ; or something of the kind ?" 

"No; he made all the money in the slave- 
trade." 

"I always heard that he succeeded to a 
landed estate," softly insinuated a modest-look- 
ing old gentleman. 



"Not at all, sir. 



Such^ I 



am aware, was 



the common belief; the fact, however, is, that 
he had invested large sums in land, and was 
then able to escape the scrutiny many vfonld 
have instituted regarding the origin of his 
wealth." 

" Who is it he is always riding with about 
town; a handsome girl, on a brown horse?" 

*' On a gray, you mean ?" 

"No, a brown, with a bang tail." 

*' No, no, it's a gray. She's a daughter of 
Tom Kennyfeck, the attorney." 

" The gentleman is right," interposed a third, 
"I've seen him very often, with a lady mounted 
on a brown thoroughbred." 

" Oh ! that's Lady Kilgoff, the handsomest 
woman in Ireland." 

"She was niuch better looking two years 
ago," simpered out an ensign, affectedly. "I 
used to dance with her and her sister, at the 
race balls at Ashby." 

The group unmediately fell back, in tacit 
acknowledgment of the claims of one so aristo- 
cratically associated. 

"Didn't you know her, Hipsley?" lisped out 
the ensign to a brother officer, who was ad- 
miring a very green baby on the arm of a very 
blooming nursery-maid : " You knew the Cray- 
crofts, didn't you ?" 

" Lady Kilgoff's maiden name, sir, was Gar- 
diner," said the timid old gentleman who spoke 
before. The ensign stuck his glass in one eye, 
and gazed at him for a second or two, with 
consummate efiirontery, and then, in a yoice in- 
tended for the most cutting drollery, said — 

"Are you cetlaiu Vt ^^st^X. '^ %wQ«J«al[ '*'' ^t^^ 
joinder so uv&oiXeV^ «jaw]ks\sv^^^CQ3aX>JaaVj^vas^^Tt. 
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lauprhcd immoderately, nnd the bashful man 
retired, overwhelmed in confusion. 

" They're oil' for a ptK»d long cruise,*' said 
one, lookin<r throu^rh his pocket telescope at the 
yacht, which now was steering to the southward, 
with a fresher breeze. 

" I suspect so. They took on board five or six 
hampers from the hotel, just before they sailed." 

A ver}' warm controversy now arose, a.s to 
where tiio yacht was bound for, and who were 
the parties who went aboard of her in the 
harbor ; points which, in the absence of all real 
knowlcdjje, admitted of a most animated dcjjatc. 
Meimwhilo, an old, weather-beaten sailor, in a 
pilot coat, continued to fjaze alternately from 
the sky to the sea, and back again, and at last 
murmured to himself — 

"They'll catch it before midnight, if they 
don't haul their wind, and get into shelter." 

Some drifting clouds, dropping slight rain as 
they passed, soon after cleared the pier of its 
loiterers, and night fell, dark and starless, while 
the wind freshened, and tlie sea fretted and 
chafed upon the rocks, and even sent its spray 
high against the strong lighthouse. 

Let us now (piit the shore, and bear company 
with the party on board, who, having (lined 
sumptuously, sat sipping their colfeo on deck, 
while the swift craft skimmed the calm waters 
of the bay, and unfolded in her course the beau- 
tiful panorama of the shore. The bold steep 
bluiT of .I3rayliead, the curved strand of Killiney, 
the two '• Sugar Loaves" rising from the bosom 
of dark w^oods, and, in the distance, the higher 
chain of the Wicklow JMountains, while on the 
opposite side, Howth seemed like a blue island 
studding the clear surface of tlio bay. Lord 
Kilgoft* and Mr. Sickleton paid but i)assing 
attention to the bright picture around. A 
learned discussion on naval matters, wherein my 
lord took the opportunity of storing his mind 
with a goodly stock of technicals, to be used at 
some future occasion, occupied them altogether, 
leaving her ladyship and Roland Cashel to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the scene and its 
associations. 

They paid the highest tribute the picturesque 
can exact — they sat in silence watching the 
changing tints, w^hich from red faded to violet, 
Jien gray, and at last grew dark with closing 
night, while the wind freshening sent the sea 
rushing swiftly past, and made their light craft 
iieave and pitch heavily. 

"We are returning to Kingstown, I trust," 
said my lord to Sickleton, who had left him for 
A moment to give orders about shortening sail. 
" It appears to me like a threatening night." 

"It looks dirty, my lord,'/ said Sickleton, 
drily, as ho walked aft with the pilot, and con- 
ferred with him in a low tone. 

"Are we making for Kingstown, Mr. Ca- 
shel ?" said my lord, in a voice he was not able 
to divest of anxiety. 

"I believe not," said Cashel, rising, and ap- 
proacbing the compass. "No, we are lying 
tfown channel Btraight as we t»an go." 
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" Ay, and very well for us that we can ^ 
it," growled, out the pilot, "If we maketli 
Hook Light before w^e ta^k, I shzJl say Wii 
lucky." 

" Does ho mean there is any danger, lb 
Cashel?" said Lady Kilgoff^ but in a Tob 
devoid of tremor. 

" None whatever, but I am sadly distnaari 
at having carried you out so far, since I fiid 
that in the present state of the tide, aod vitk 
the wind still driving more to the north, ire ea 
not bear up for Kingstown, but must run 8ka| 
the shore." 

"Think nothing of that," said she, gajlf; 
" real peril I have no fancy for— -a mere inc» 
venience is of no moment whatever j" hot hen 
she dropped her voice very low, "say son* 
thing to my lord, give him some enconng^ 
mcnt." 

" It blows fresh my lord, and if it were not 
for the trespass on your comfort, I should aliwM 
rejoice at the occasion of showing you nj 
yacht's qualities as a sailing-boat." 

" I should prefer taking your word for them, 
sir," said Lord Kilgoff, tartly, "a pleastn 
trip is one thing, a night in a small vessel M- 
posed to a heavy gale is another." 

" You're right, my lord," said the pilot, vta 
heard but a part of the observation j "itwiD 
be a gale before morning." 

"Lull! luff, there!" shouted Sickleton, aaj r 
at the same instant a heavy sea thimdaedV 
against the bow and broke over the fore put 
of the vessel with a crashing sound. 

" I think when wo see the lighthoose d 
Kingstown so near us," said Lord KilgofiJ 
" there ought to be no great difficulty in retu* 
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" That's not the harbor-light you see yonder, 
that's the Kish. my lord," scdd the pilot j "keef 
her up, my man, keep her up, the wind is fredh 
ening." 

" Will you indeed forgive me for this dis» 
trous turn of our cruise ?" said Cashel, as hi 
fastened his boat-cloak around Lady Kilgo^ 
throat, after several vain efforts tx) induce h» 
to go below. 

" If you only prevent my lord from scoMiagi 
I shall enjoy it immensely," said she, in a half 
whisper. 

"I trust. Lady Kilgoff," said his lordshift 
approaching and steadying himself b^ the bnt 
warks, that this night's experience will indoee 
you to distrust your own judgment when a 
opposition to mine. I foresaw the whole of it 
I It is now blow^ing a fierce gale — " 
I " Not a bit of it, my lord," interposed the 
pilot, bluntly; "but it will blow great guni 
'fore daybreak, or I'm mistaken." 

" And where shall we be then ?" asked my 
lord querulously. 

" Rayther hard to tell," said the pilot, laugh- 
ing. " If she be as good a sea-boat as thfl^ 
say, and that we don't carry away any of ooS 
\ spaxs, "we msi.'^ t^ojifcii Coi^e. I take it—" 
\ ""Fox CoNft\ G^TWSvssoa inet^^X «Sii^*'l'b^ 
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) not as good a vessel as it is said she is, sir, ' 
hat then, pray ?" | 

The pilot made no reply, but gave orders to 
It the jib, as she was laboringr too much by the 
3ad. 

The wind increased, and with it the sea, 
iiich, dividing at the bow, fell in great cat- 
acts over the vessel, sweeping along the entire 
3ck at every plunge she gave. 

"I wish she were a little deeper in the 
Titer," whispered Sickleton, to Cashel. " We , 
avcn't within fifteen tons of our ballast on 
oard. But she's a sweet craft, ain't she? 
leep her, there — steady man." 

" We couldn't stand round in stays, and bear 
p for the harbor !" askei Cashel, on whom 
lOrd KilgofT's face of misery had made a strong 
npression. 

" Impossible ! At least the pilot, who knows 
lis coast we'l, says there is a shore current 
ere runs eight knots." 

" What shall we do with him ; he'll scarce 
ve through the night." 

" Let us get hun down below, and, once snug 
1 a berth, he'll fall asleep, and forget every 
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ling. 

Cashel shook his head doubtfully, but deter- 
lined to try the plan at all hazards. 

" Would my lord be persuaded to lie down, 
you think," said Roland, approaching Lady 
Jlgoff, who, enveloped in the folds of the heavy 
oat-cloak, sat calm and collected near the 
'heel. 

** Is there danger ?" asked she hurriedly. 

'' Not in the least ; but he seems so ill, and 
'ery sea rushes over him as he stands." 
" You should go down, my dear lord," said 
e, addressing him; "Mr. Cashel is afraid 
ti^ catch cold here." 

*" Ah, is he, indeed ?" said Lord Kilgoff, in a 
appish asperity. " He is too good to bestow 
thought upon me." 

"I am only anxious, my lord, that you 
ouldn't suffer from your complaisance so un- 
ppily rewarded." 

*' Very kind, exceedingly kind, sir. It is as 
ti say, most unhappy, a perfect storm — a hur- 
Jane. Gracious mercy, what's that?" 
^his exclamation was caused by a loud 
lash, like the report of a cannon-shot, and at 
e same instant the taper top-mast fell clashing 
Wn, with all its cordage clattering round it. 
be confusion of the accident, the shouting of 
ices, the thundering splash of the sea, as, the 
ak having fallen, the craft had lost the steady- 
? influence of the main sail, all seemed to 
reaten inunediate danger. Cashel was about 
spring forward and assist in cutting away 
d entangled rigging, when he felt his hand 
mly grasped by another, whose taper fingers 
\ no doubt to whom it belonged. 
**Don*t be alarmed — ^it is nothing," whis- 
r^d he, encouragingly; "the mishap is re- 
ared in a second." 

*' You'll not leave me," said she, in a low 
le wbjcli tbriUed through every fiber of his 



hecirt. He pr&ssed her hand m^re closely, and 
tried, but in vain, to catch a glimpse at her 
face. 

Meanwhile, the disordered rigging had been 
repaired, and two men, under Sickleton's direc- 
tion, lifting the drooping and scarce conscious 
peer from the deck, carried him down below. 

If the old instincts of Roland Cashel's sailor 
life would have rendered the scene interesting 
to him, watching as he did the way his craft 
" behaved," and marking well the fine qualities 
she possessed as- a sea-boat, there was another 
and far more intense feeling then occupying 
him as ho stood close beside that swathed and 
muffled figure, who, pale and silent, marked by 
some gesture, from time to time, her depend- 
ence upon him. To Roland, the rattle of the 
gale, the hissing sea, the strained and creaking 
cordage, all, not only brought back old memo- 
ries of his once life, but effectually seemed to 
dispel the colder mood of mind, which admix- 
ture with a world of fashion had impressed 
upon him. He was again, if not in reality, in 
heart and spirit the bold Bucanier that walked 
the western seas, bursting with life and eager 
for adventure. Every plunge that sent the 
bowsprit down, every squall that bent the taper 
mast, and laid the vessel half seas imder, in- 
spirited and excited him, not the less than the 
wild storm called forth every form of encourage- 
ment to her, who vibrated between actual terror 
and a strange sense of delight. 

Roland lay at her feet, partly as a barrier 
against the surging water that, breaking over 
the bow, swept the entire deck, partly that he 
might mark those beauteous features, on which 
the binnacle light occasionally cast its glare. 

" It is fine," murmured she, in a low, soft 
voice, *' and I almost feel as if my own terrors 
should serve to heighten the sense of ecstasy. 
I tremble while I delight in it." 

There was an expression of intense excite- 
ment in her eyes as she spoke, and her pale 
features for an instant flushed, as Roland's look 
met hers. 

" How I glory in your words," cried he, wild 
with enthusisam ; "I feel like one who suddenly 
awakes to life out of some long and dreary 
sleep — rather this is the sleep — ^this is itself the 
vision in which I lie, here, beneath your smile, 
while we are borne onward through the hissing 
foam. Oh, would it but last — ^would that this 
dark and starless night could be for years, and 
that we might thus cleave the black waters on 
and on." 

" And whither to ?" asked she, in a whisper 
scarcely breathed. 

"Whither to?" echoed he, "what matters 
it, while we journey thus. The sun-tipped ice- 
bergs of the North Sea, or the rosy mountains 
of the Spice Islands ; the balmy shores of Quito, 
or the bleak coast of Labrador — all are alike to 
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" A large vessel under the lee I" sun^ out a. 
voice from, the \jQrw, wA ^"& ct^ '^^a x^-^-aXs^ 
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light at tho mast-head; put your helm hard 
up." The double command was scarce obeyed, 
when a huge black mass heaved i»ast them, her 
)jreat yards almost seeming to grate the cor- 
dage. The looming size of the immense object 
thdt towered over head, and the death-like still- 
ness of the yacht's crew till tho danger was 
past, thrilled with a cold terror through her, 
and in.stinctivcly she gra.*jpcd Roland's hand 
more closely. Tho gale had now become fu- ' 
rious, and as the light spars were barely able to | 
su-stain even the little canvas spread, the sea \ 
swept over tho vessel as she lay storm-tossed 
and scarce navigable. The hatches were fas- 
tened down, the boats strongly secured — and 
every precaution of seamanship adopted; and 
so long as these were in performance, and a 
certain activity and bustle prevailed, so long 
<lid Lady KilgoflTs courage appear to support j 
her ; buT. when all was done and the men re- j 
sumed their places in watchful silence, and her i 
mind was left to the contemplation of the j 
raging hurricane alone, she seemed to sink, 
and, with a faint low sigh, glided from the 'scat, i 
and fell fainting to the deck. ; 

*• You can not take her below," said Sickle- 
ton, as Cashcl, raising her in his arms, Tas 
about to carry her to the cabin ; "we dai^ not 
open tho hatches — see, there it comes again !" 
and, as he said, a great wave broke over the 
vessel's quarter and fell in torrents over the 
deck, washing, as it receded, several loose 
spars overboard. By tho aid of coats and 
cloaks innumerable, Cashel, at last, succeeded 
in enveloping the fair form beside him, and 
supportuig her head upon his arm as he sat ; he 
saw, to his unspeakable delight, that she soon 
dropped into a calm sleep. 

"This is a disastrous bit of pleasuring," said 
Sickleton, as he stood holding on by one of the 
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oraces ; who could have supposed such a gale 
was brewing." 

" Well, well," replied Cashel, " if it comes 
no worse — " 

"If it does, we can't stand through it, that's 
all, ' said the lieutenant drily ; " the old pilot ! 
says we shall have to make a tack to keep clear | 
of tho Hook, but what boat can sail on a wind 
with a storm-jib and three-reefed topsail ?" 

"Sl^e behaves nobly," said Roland, as he 
gazed at the sleeping form, to guard which j 
seemed all his care. ; 

Sickleton mistook the remark, and said, " Ay, ' 
that I kucw she would ; but the sea is tremen- 
dous for a small craft, and see how close wo j 
have tho fand under our lee^ — ^that black miass • 
yonder." ' 

" I'd fri\e all I own in the world that she ' 
were safe on shore," murmured Cashel, not 
heeding the other's observation ; I can not for- ' 
give mysell /or having induced her to venture , 
out." j 

The lieutenant made no reply, but peered 
for a few seconds through the sky-light of the 
cabin. ^^My lord is lying like a dead man " \ 
Mid be; ^'Dright and sea-siokness together have 



nearly done for him, and yet it was oiuytn *■ 
hours back he thought he'd make a goodfign '' 
at the Admiralty. There," continued he, "d^ 
is breaking yonder, wo shall soon know oar iit6{ 
if the gale freshens after sun-rise it is all v| 
with us." 

"Run the craft in shore, and I'll engage fe 
save /jf r," said Cashel, eagerly. " I'm a stiof 
swimmer in surf; I 'rescued a JMalaixur pi 
once, and in a sea nearly as heavy as this." 

Sickleton smiled incredulously, and tanel 
away 

"It is freshening, by Jove!" said he, asi 
squall struck the vessel, and laid her almost « 
her beam ends, while every plank shivered B 
though she were rending in pieces. 

" It's coming stronger, sir," said the pOo^ 
as he sh(X)k tho sea from his rough coat, vk 
bent his gaze steadfastly toward the east; "W 
rather not see that* red sun-rise. Keep Im 
away, man, keep her away." 

"Shall we try it?" muttered Sickleton, M 
some whispered observations of the other. 

"We may as well," rejoined the pils^ 
"she'll never hold steerage way with to I-" - 
present canvas, and if she won't bear thl 
main-sail we must go on shore and no ite^ 
for it." 

" Bear a hand there, boys," cried SickktA 
"shake out tho main sail." 

"You'll carry away the mast," cried Cadidi 
as he heard the order. 

" It's like enough," growled the pilot, "te 
yonder' s the lee shore." 

" I could save her — I'm certain I could saw 
her," said Cashel. 

" lie's thinking iX the lady I" said the pibl 
to Sickleton, and the contemptuous tdne shoirri 
how humbly he estimated him. 

"Breakers ahead — shoal water!" shouted f 
voice from the bow. 

"'Bout ship," cried Sipkleton, "stand lif 
sheets and tacks there — dowo helm. Are J* 
readv, men?" and the next moment theobefr 
ent vessel spun round, and was cleaving thB 
water on another tack. 

"What is it? where am I?— is thii i 
dream ?" said Lady Kilgoff, as she moved baek 
the hair from her eyes, and looked up at CaM 
who for hours had never moved or stirred. 

" To me, it has been a delicious dream.' 
said Cashel, as he met her glance, "and if it 
were not that you may feel alarmed, it vooU 
be still such." 

" What a terrible sea ! Where are we?" 

" Not far from shore," .said Cashel, encooT' 
agingly. 

" A devilish deal too near it, though," mttt* 
tered the pilot under his breath. 

" Oh, I remember all now. Where is fflj 
lord, Mr. Cashel ? Is he iU?" 

" He's gone below — ^he is sleeping, I beliefs. 
It has been a wild night for you; and yoo'vB 
passed it here on the deck." 

" Heift ?" ^d shfi^ looking up and bhishingi 
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) of his hands held the boat-cloak across 


k • 

"Yes, here," said Cashe], with a voice and 
inner that made the color mount to her chocks 
1 as suddenly desert them again. 
Meanwhile the lieutenant had gone below, 
i re-appeared, with a chart, over which ho 
1 the pilot now bent in the deepest con- 
eration. 

"Then that must have been the *Calf' 
jht we saw to the eastward," said Sickleton, 
nting to the map. 

'I'd say so, too," replied the other, if such 
run didn't seem impossible; but we only 
)ped our anchor last night, before sunset." 
* Ten hours, though ! one can do a deal in 
hours I" said the lieutenant. 
'It may be worth as many years some- 
es !" said Cashel, in a whisper to her at his side. 
'Breakers right ahead!" shouted the man 
ho bow. 

' We're among the * Barrels !' " cried the 

t, " back the top-sail — down mainsail — " 

^ut it was too late I Like a sea-bird rising to 

flight, the light craft bounded forward, till 

shining copper glanced above the waves, 

then, with a spring, dashed onward, amid 

foam and spray that rose like a mist around 

The frothy shower flew over the deck, 

,le the hissing water spirted up on every 

) with a crashing, splintering sound. The 

1 came down, and while a loud cry broke 

h, *' She's struck 1" the mast snapped sud- 

ly across, and fell with its draped rigging 

» the sea. 

' Stand by — ciit away the boats !" shouted 
ideton, and seizing a hatchet, gave the ex- 
plo himself, while Cashel, lilling the now 
Less form of Lady Kilgofl*, placed her in the 
t. The confusion and terror became now 
reme. The breaking sea already had forced 
way through the vessel's bottom, and issued 
i clear jet of blue water from the hatchways, 
e first boat launched was rapidly crowded, 
I scarcely had it touched the water than it 
8 swamped. For an instant the struggling 
ares were seen battling with the waves, but, 
i moment after, they were gone ! 
Mainly through Sickleton and Cashel's exer- 
38, the second boat was got ready, and just 
mt to be launched, when Roland turned to 
k Lord Kilgofi*, whom, up to that moment, 
had entirely forgotten. Scarcely had he 
X!hed tbe binnacle, when the old man, pale 
i almost dead with terror, stood before him. 
s she safe, sir ? — ^is my lady safe ?" cried he, 
mulously. 

"Quite so— come along, there's not a mo- 
nt to lose." 

" Oh, Mr. Cashel, do not leave me !" cried 
dy Kilgofi*, as the boat was lifted from its 
ce, and swung by the halyards, from side to 

" Tou can not surely resist that appeal, sir," 
d Lord Eilgofij his withered and worn feat- 
is Sashing with a pang ofsaddea anger. 
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" I must see 
else is likely 
and as he sr 
placed him in 
Sickleton," f 
cut her adri/ 
— larboard . 
over to tho 
shrill cry c 
storm ; fo; 
the othen 
now the boiling v,^ 
and the boat, defying every >•- 

"Never fear for me," said Roletnu, _ 
" the distance is short, and I've swam in many 
a heavier surf." And he swung himself, as he 
spoke, by a loose stay into the sea. Nobly 
breasting the mad waves, he was seen at inter- 
vals, now breasting the white-crested billows, 
now deep down in th» dark trough of waters 
His Indian teaching had taught him, too, to 
dive at times through the coming surf, and thus 
escape its force, and so did he emerge from the 
great mass of waters that seemed almost to 
have buried him. Bending to the oars, the 
boat's crew pulled maniully through the tide, 
and at last gaining a little bay, floated into . 
calm water, just as Cashel had got a footing 
on a reef of rock, a short distance from land. 

" Safe !" cried he, as he drew his wearied 
limbs up the little craggy eminence, from which 
he could see the yacht still storm-lasbed and 
heaving, and follow with his eyes the boo*, as, 
with bounding speed, she made for shore. 

No sooner had Sickleton safely landed hip 
freight, than he put out again to rescue those 
in the yacht, while Cashel, bruised, Mecdinsr, 
and torn, made his way slowly to the little 
hut where Lord and Lady Kilgofi" had taken 
shelter. 

His entrance was little noticed. Tho cabin 
was full of country people and fishermen — some 
earnestly profiering advice and counsel, others 
as eagerly questioning all about the recent 
calamity. In a great straw chair, beside tho 
fire, sat Lord Kilgofi*, his head resting on a 
country woman's shoulder, while another bathed 
his temples .to restore animation. 

" Where is she ?" said Cashel, passionately j 
and the tone and look of the speaker turned at- 
tention toward him. 

" 'Tis her husband," whispered the woman 
of the house, courtesying respectfully to the 
youth, who, in all the torn disorder of his drest^ 
looked the gentleman ; and with that she drew 
him into an inner room, where, upon a low 
settle, lay the pale and scarce breathing form 
of Lady Kilgoff. 

" Don't be afeard, yer honor, she'll be betther 
in a minute or two. She has more courage 
than her father, there." And she pointed to 
the outside room where Lord Kilgofi* sat. " In- 
deed, the first word she spoke was about yer- 
self." 

Cashel maAe a ^^s»\\«^ \.o "Ni^ ^'\<wdX^ «».\ ^»n. 
1 down beside \^© a»\X\a, Vas ^^ta ^cta^ «v SJos^ 
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light at the ro'*'* '^^^^^ ^'•^'^ loveliness, had 
up." The do-if^ro beautiful, 
when a huj^ ***' that now rcijrncd in the little 
•rrcat yar hrokon by the low whisperings 
dage. '■'^^o calm tranquillity so suddenly sue- 
that t6 t^ t^^® terrible convulsion — the crowd 
ne8«isations pressing on the l»niin, and, above 
pr the immense fatigue ho had gone thmugh, 
I'ouglit on such a sense of stupor, that Cashcl 
fell heavily on the floor, and, with his head 
leaning against the .*!ettle, fell into a sound sleei). 

Bel'orc evening had closed in, most of the 
party had recovered from their fatigues, and 
sat grouped in various attitudes around the 
blazing lire of the cabin. In a deep, old- 
fashioned straw chair, reclined, rather than sat, 
Lady Kilgotf; a slightly feverish flush lent a 
brilliancy to her otherwise pale features, deep- 
ening the expression of her full soft eyes, and 
giving a more animated character to the placid 
beauty of her face. Her hair, in all the loose 
freedom of its uncared-for state, fell in great 
voluptuous musses along her neck and shoulders, 
while part of a finely-turned ann peeped out 
beneath the folds of the wide scarlet cloak, 
whicli the fisherman's wife had lent her in lieu 
of her own costly " Cashmere." 

Next to her sat Roland, and although dressed 
in the rough jacket of a sailor, his throat encir- 
cled by a rude cravat of colored worsted, he 
seemed in the very costume to have regained 
some of his long lost joyousness ; and, notwith- 
standing the sad event of the night, to be in a 
very ecstasy of high spirits. Siekleton, too, 
seemed like one who regarded the whole ad- 
venture as a circumstance too common-place for 
much thought, and busied himself >»Titing letters 
to various persons at Cashel's dictation, sorely 
puzzled from time to time to follow out the 
thread of an intention, which Roland's devotion 
to the lady at his side more than once inter- 
rupted. 

The most disconsolate and woe-begone of all 
was the poor peer, who, propped up by cush- 
ions, sat with unmeaning gaze steadily riveted 
on the fire. There was something so horribly 
absurd, too, in the costume in which ha was 
clad, that converted all pity into a sense of 
ridicule. A great, wide pea-jacket, encircled 
his shrunken, wasted figure, to the knees, where 
the thin, attenuated legs appeared, clad in blue 
worsted stockings, whose wide folds fell in a 
hundred wrinkles around themj a woolen cap 
of red and orange stripes covered his head, giv- 
ing a most grotesque expression to the small and 
fine cut features of his face. If Lady Kilgoff 
and Cashcl had not been too much interested on 
other topics, they could not have failed to dis- 
cover, in the occasional stealthy glances that 
Siekleton cast on the old lord, that the costume 
had been a thing of his own devising, and that 
the rakish air of the night-cap, set side- ways on 
the head, was owing to the sailors' inveterate 
fondness for a joke, no matter how ill-timed the 
moment, or ill-suited the subject of it. 
Behind thcm^ and in a wider circle, sat t\ie\ qmte &\ifik.eii\)^ \)D2AQ»\&aED^. 



fisherman and his family, the occasional flw 
of the fire lighting up the gloom where ther 1 
sat, and showing, as in a Rembrandt, the strong I 
and vigorous lines of features where health and 
hardship were united. The whole forming, in 
the light and shadow, a perfect subject for t 
painter. 

From the first moment of the mishap^ Lord 
Kilgofl' had sunk into a state of almost childlib 
imbecility, neither remembering where he waa^ I 
or taking interest in any thing, an oecasioDiI I 
fractious or impatient remark at some passing I 
inconvenience being all the evidence he gave of I 
thought. It devolved, therefore, upon Cask 
to make every arrangement necessary, an as- 
sumption on his part which his natural respect 
and delicacy made no small difficulty. As for 
Lady Kilgofi*, she appeared implicidy to yield 
to his judgment on every point, and when Roi 
land suggested that instead of returning to 
Dublin, and all its inevitable rumors, they shooU 
at once proceed to Tubbermore, she assented i'. 
once, and most willingly. 

It was with this object, then, that Sickleta 
sat, pen in hand, making notes of CasheTi 
directions, and from time to time writing at hii 
di(*tation to various tradesmen whose service! 
ho stood in need of. It would certainly ha^ 
called for a clearer head, and a calmer, tha& 
Roland's, to have conducted the conversatioi 
with the lady and the command to the gentle 
man, who sat at either side of him. Maoyi 
sad blunder did he make, and more than oDce 
did the reply intended for her ladyship find iti 
way into the epistle of the lieutenant, nor did 
the mistake appear till a reading of the docu- 
ment announced it. At these, a borst d 
laughter was sure to break forth, and then my 
lord would look up, and, passing his fingen 
across his temples, seem trying to recall bit 
lost and wandering faculties — efforts that ttf 
changeful play of his features showed to b0 
alternately failing and succeeding, as reason, 
tide-like, ebbed and flowed within his brain. 

It was as Siekleton wrote down, at Cashel's 
direction, the order for a considerable som d 
money to be distributed among the crew of tbe 
yacht, that Lord Kilgoff, catching as it were is 
a momentary lucidness the meaning of the word;, 
said aloud, ^'This is not;, munificence, sir. I tell 
you this is the wasteful extravagance of tlic 
bucanier, not the generosity of a true gentle 






man. 
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The other suddenly started at the words, and 
while Lady Kilgoff's deep flush of passion, and 
Cashel's look of astonishment, exhibited their 
feelings, Sickleton's hearty laugh showjed the 
racy enjoyment, deficient delicacy can al^yi 
reap from an awkward dilemma. 

"But, my lord, you mistake Mr. Cashel," 
sdid Lady Kilgoff, eagerly, bending forward n 
she spoke. " His noble gift is to compensatt 
these brave fellows for a loss, as woU as revut 
them for an act of devotion — ^how silly in me to 
xeusoTi m\.\i \mxLl ^t^^ Mr. Cashel, his niii^l' 
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"Yoar defense compensates a hundred such 
reproofs," said Cashel, with warmth. ''Well, 
JVIr. Sickleton,^' said he, anxious to quiet a pain- 
ted topic, '' what of this schooner yacht you spoke 
^f a while ago?" 

"The handsomest craft that ever swam," 
mmd the lieutenant, delighted to discuss a favor- 
i.^ theme. "Lord Wellingham has married, 
they say won't keep her any longer. You'll 
her for ten thousand, and the story is she 
about fourteen." 
" But, perhaps, Mr. Cashel may soon follow 
ftier noble owner's example," said Lady Kilgofif, 
smiling, and with a subdued look toward Ro- 
land. 

" Don't give him bad counsel, my lady." 
*' It really does seem to me a kmd of invet- 
^lacy thus to talk of buying a new yacht within 
a few hours after losing one." 

" Like a widower looking out for a new wife, 
I suppose," said the lieutenant, laughing. 

" No, sir, I beg to correct you," broke in my 
Vnrd, vrith a snappishness that made the hearers 
ftart; "her ladyship is not yet a widow, al- 
dioogh her levity might seem to imply it." 

"My lord, I must protest against this sar- 
castic humor," said she, with a mild dignity. 
"Our terrible catastrophe may have disturbed 
jour right judgment, but I pray select another 
,dieme for misconstruction. Mr. Cashel, I will 
wish you a good night. In the difficulty in 
which I am placed I can only say, that my 
perfect confidence in your counsel satisfies me 
It will be such as you oaght to give and I to 
foUow." 
i "Yes, sir, of course, when the lady says 
IaUow, I hope you know a gentleman's 'devoir' 
better than to disobey." These words were 
■ttered by the old man with a sneering imper- 
I tinence, that augured no absence of mind ; but 
I ere the door closed upon Lady KilgofiJ his face 
hid again put on its former dull and vacant 
Mare, and.it was clear that the momentary 
ifaHelligence was passed and over. 

" Now, Siokleton," said Cashel, as if at length 
•Ue to give his mind to the details before hun ; 
"you will haste to Dublin; send us the car- 
xmges with all the speed you can muster ] pack 
fiff her ladyship's maid and the wardrobe, and 
'don't forget that dressing-case at Seward's. I 
dumld like to have her crest upon it, but there's 
BD time for that — ^besides, we should only have 
more scandal in Dublin when it got abroad. 
Then for Eennyfeck, tell him I have no money, 
ind stand much in need of it ; for, as my lord 
tays, mine are bucanier's habits; and lastly, 
ran over to Cowes and secure the yacht — ^we 
Eust have her. I'm much mistaken, or our 
Sienos here will take a cruise with us among 
ihe Greek islands one of these days." 

" Treacherous navigation, too !" said Sickle- 
U», xfiih a dryness that seemed to imply more 
fan the mere words. 

"What if it be, man I they say there's noth- 
\g nraoh wone any where than the line of 
Imat hen hmde ns," 

J 



"Well, and haven't we suffered enough to 
make us credit the report?" He paused, and 
then dropping his voice to a low and cautious 
whisper, added, " not but that I shall call you * 
lucky if all the danger has ended with the loss 
of the vessel." 

" How ? what do you mean ?" asked Cashel, 
in a tope of great eagerness. 

" Can not you guess," said the other with an 
imperturbable coolness. 

"No, on my honor, I haven't a thought 
whither your words point." 

" Then, faith, the peril is fifty times greater 
and nearer than I suspected," cried he, warmly. 
" When a man cracks on all that he can carry 
and more than is safe, you at least give him 
credit for knowing the channel, and understand- 
ing its bearings, but when he tells you that he 
neither knows the course nor the soundings, 
why you set him down as mad." 

"I shall be not very far removed from that 
condition, if you'll not condescend to explain 
yourself more clearly," said Cashel, with some 
irritation of manner. " Where is this danger ? 
and what is it?" 

Sickleton looked at him for a second or two- 
then at the old peer — and, at last, with a 
scarcely perceptible movement of his head, 
motioned toward the door, by which Lady Kil- 
gofi* had just passed out. 

" You surely can not mean — ^you do not 
suppose — " 

" No matter what I suppose ; all I say is, 
there are worse breakers ahead of you, just 
now, than the Lucciola had last night; haul 
your wind and draw off* while you have time. 
Besides, look yonder," and he pointed with a 
jerk of his thumb to Lord Kilgofif, who still sat, 
with stolid gaze fixed upon the red embers of 
the fire. " That would be a victory with but 
little honor !" 

Cashel started to his feet, and, passing his 
hand over his forehead, seemed, as it were, 
trying to disabuse his mind of some painful 
illusion. His features, flushed and animated 
an instant before, had grown almost livid in 
pallor ; and he stood, with one hand leaning on 
the chair from which he had risen, like one 
recovering from a fainting fit. At last, and 
with a voice husky and hoarse from emotion, 
he said, " Sickleton, if I had thought this — ^if, I 
say, I even believed what you hint at possible — " 

" Pooh ! pooh !" broke in the other ; " why 
anchor in three fathoms, when you've deep 
water beside you. You'll not hug a lee shore, 
with a fresh breeze on your quarter ; and all 
I ask is, that you'd not risk the loss of that 
noble craft — ^merely, that you may spoil the 
wreck." 

Cashel grasped the rough seamen's hand in 
both his own, and shook it with warmth. 

" I can only say this," said the bluff* lieuten- 
ant rising, "if such be the object of your 
cruises, you must seek another ship-mate than 
Bob Siokieton*, «nd «o ^ocAtSk^^*^ 

" Ate yotx gom^V^ ^sM^LC.wSDL€^^^^5^^^^- 
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rowful voice. " I wiA you were not about tu 
leave thus." 

"' L have given you your bearings, that ouf^ht 
to be enough IVir you. Go4h1 niirht, once 
more,'^ and with this the honest-heartetl licu- 
icnant threw his boat-ehmk around him, and 
sallied forth to the dtxir, tiefore which a chaise 
was in waiting to convey him to Dublin. 

As for Roland, his agitated and excited mind 
banished all desire for sleep, and he wandered 
out upon the Iniach, where, resolving many a 
good intention fi»p the future, he walked to and 
fro, till day was breaking.. 



CIUPTER XXX. 

" Old walU have nionthi as w*Il as ears.** 

•' Tub Conve.nt,'* a Play. 

To US of the present day, who see what 
Genii are guineas, fairy tales are mere allego- 
ries. Your true sorcerer is a credit **on 
Coutts," and any thing my be esteemed within 
his power wiio rcckoiLs by tens of thousands. 

Tom Linton was experimenting on this prob- 
lem, Fomewhat largely, at Tubbcrmore, where 
the old, misshapen, ugly house hiul undergone 
Kuch a scries of tnmst'ormations, inside and out, 
that the oldest inhabitant might have failed to 
recognize it. Roman cement and stucco — those 
cosmetics of architecture — had given to the 
front a most plausible air, and what with a 
great ilagged terrace beneath, and a balustrade 
parapet alnive, the whole had put on a wonder- 
ful look of solidity and imixirtance. French 
windows and plate-gliu<s, stuccoed architraves 
and richly traceried balconies, from which access 
was had to various terraces and flower-plats, 
contributed an appearance of lightness to the 
building, and what wa.s lost in architectural 
elegance was fully recompensed by convenience 
and facility of enjoyment. 

Within, the arrangements were excellent, 
and, as regarded the object in view, perfect — 
various suites of apartments, so separated as to 
be actually like residences, abounded throughout, 
so that the guests might either indulge their 
solitude undisturbed, or mix in the wide circle 
of the general company. For the latter a mag- 
nificent suite of rooms led along the entire base- 
ment story. Here, considering the shortness of 
the time and the difficulties encountered, Lin- 
ton's skill was pre-eminently distinguished. 
Painting was too slow a process foi such an 
emergency, and accordingly the walls were 
hung with rich silks and stufis from the looms 
of Lyons, draped in a hundred graceful fashions, 
while the floors, kiid down in the rough, were 
concealed by the massive texture of Persian 
carpets, the most costly ever brought to this 
country. The air of comfort and " livableness" 
— ^if we may coin a word^^lepieted on every 
side, took away the reproach of ostentatious 
fipJendor, which perhaps might have been ap- 
p/ied to rich decorations and gorgeous details 



in a mere country-house. And this vas nia<^ 
aged with no mean skill, aiid he must have ^j 
a stern critic who could have canvasse-1 :u 
rigidly the merit of appliances ao raaaifestly 
provided for his own enjoyment. Books aul 
pictures — the penates of domesticity — vtat 
there, and every thing possible was done tc giTc 
a semblance of long habitation to that v^Jko^ 
but a few weeks back, had been a dreary ruin. 

A critical eye might have detected, in many 
instances, the evidences of a more refined UsxA 
than Mr. Linton's, and so was it. Miss L«i> 
ocster had frequently aided him by her adrin 
and suggestion, and every day when the wea'lw 
permitted .saw old Mr. Corrigan and hisgraaii 
daughter repair to Tubbermore, ^'hose prograi 
they watched with a degree of interest oolj&k 
by those whose retirement admits few sooics 
of amusement. There was a secret cause of 
pride, too, in seeing the old res'denee of the 
family — marred as had been its proportions kf 
frequent and tasteless additions— -resome sone* 
thing of its once grandeur. Maiy, whose eo^ 
licst lessons in infancy liad been the tales of her 
powerful ancestors, who lorded over an aimoit 
princely tract, entered heart and sool intoi 
course which favored so many of fancy's pleU' 
ant est fictions. Her greatest delight, howevo. 
was in the restonition of one part of the build' 
ing, which all former innovators had apparentk 
despaired of, and left as a species of stwe-boaaB 
for every kind of lumber. This was a giot 
s<iuare tower, with an adjoining chapel, the 
floor of which was formed by the tomh4tOBa ^i: 
of her earliest ancestors. One compartment of 
a stained-glass window showed **the helmet I*- 
and torch," the arms of the 0*Regans, fhfl 
which the family, by a corruption, took tlie nuae 
of Corrigan, and various other mementos aboood- 
cd to prove the high station they had onoe sop- 
ported. 

Stipngly imbued with a knowledge of thB 
tales and customs of the period, Mary restoiei 
the chai)cl to all the emblazoned splendor of 
the sixteenth century. The rich carvings, thtf 
modern research has discovered and •3arrid 
away from the ehateanx of the Low Coimthes. 
were adapted to the place, and speedily, the 
interior put on an air of highly preserved ud 
oherished antiquity. 

The tower adjoining was also converted \0 
a great chamber of audience— a " Ritter-Sa*!.'' 
hung round wkh weapons of the ehase saA var, 
while great bufTcts displayed a wealth of aiiuqM 
plate and china, of gem-wrought cup and inai' 
sive flagons, that lent a luster to its othervnA 
too stern appearance. Lighted by 4 rauge d 
stained windows far from the ground, the tem- 
pered sunlight east a mellow glance on htt^ 
object ; and here, in the silence of the no(A 
when the workmen had gone to dinner, MuT 
used to sit alone, some strange spell fasoiiiatiBS 
her to a spot, whose echoes had once avob 
to the tramp of her own kinsmen's fiwtsteps. 

'' Tell me, Mr. Luiton," said she, as he e» 
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»7-T»*,'^ rVce, ** 'vhat pc/t of t>.e c!uipel adjoins 
tie wail W3 see yonder?" 

"That," spjd Linton, musing for a second, 
' that, if I mist&kd not, must be what you styled 
he crypt ; the — " 

" Exactly I" cried she, with animation. " The 
)rypt is somewhat lower than this chamber, 
no steps or so ?" 
" About as much." 

' How strange ; how very strange," said she, 
mlf to herself. 

" What is strange ?" said Linton, smiling, at 
he intense pre-occupation of her features. 

"You will laugh outright," said she, "if I 
!;il you. It was a dream I had last night, 
bout this chamber." 

" Pray, let me hoar it," said Linton, seating 
•niself, and affecting a deep interest. " I own 
) a most implicit confidence in dreams." 

" Which is more than I do," said she laugh- 
ly. "This has, however, so much of tnath 
»ont it, as the locality is concerned, and thus 
r it is curious. Are you certain that' you 
jver told me before that the crypt lay outside 

that wall." 

"Perfectly; since I only learned as much 
yself about an hour ago." 

" How singular !" 

" Come, do not torture my curiosity further. 
ist js have your dream." 

" It was very short. I dreamed that 1 was 
:tmg here m Jing and thinking over the Uyes 
d fortunes of some of those who once dwelt 
ithin these walls, and comparing their destiny 
ith that of their descendants, only admitted, as 

were, on sufiferance, when suddenly a door 
>ened slowly there — ^there, in the very midst 

that waU—and I could see down into the 
ypt, and the chapel beyond it. On the altar 
ere were candles lighted, and I thought the 
^ure of a man crossed and recrossed below 
e stops, as if settling and arranging the books 
id cushions ; and, at lEist, he turned round, 
id I p«irceived that he carried in his hands a 
aall and strongly-clasped box, and, as he came 
ward me, he seemed to hold this out for me 

take ; but, as I did not mow or stir, he laid 

down within the doorway, and aa he did so, 
e wall gradually closed up again, and no ves- 
?e 01 the door could be seen. Nay, so per- 
ctly unshaken did all appear, that I remember 
marking a cobweb that stretched from the 
ame of a picture, and hung over the spot 
heie iHe door seemed to be j and there," cried 
le, starting up, " there, Mr. Linton, as I live, 
ere is the cobweb !" 

" Which, without doubt, you observed yester- 
iy," said Linton, " and in your sleep the vision 

our neglect wais renewed." 

" No, no ; 1 never saw it before. I am con- 
lent that I never noticed it, yesterday. I am 
ny I revealed my dream to you," said she, 
iroeiving that, in spite of all his tact, incredu- 
j had lent a look of pitying compassion to his 

*' On tb« ooatnijf I beg ot yoa to believe in 



all my interest for your recital ; nay, I'll prove 
it too." 

"How so!" said she, eagerly. 

" Simply enough. I'll give orders at once 
to have a door made here, and then we shall 
see if the view you describe f»f the crypt and 
tne chapel can be seen from this point." 

" Why don't you add, and of the figure with 
the Casket, too," said she, jsmiling; "for I see 
you regard them all as alike veracious." 

" In any case," cried Linton, " if he lay down 
the creasure — and treasure it must be — ^here in 
the door-way, I'll take care that the waDs do 
not swallow it np stgain; we shall be able to 
find it in the morning." 

" And will you really have tnis done ?" 

" I'll give the orders this very day." 

"I must not be so silly," said she, after a 
pause — "The whole is too absurd. No, Mr 
Linton, do not, I beg of you, do not take any 
notice of my folly." 

"At all events," sairt Linton, '*your dream 
is a most happy inspiration ; a door here will be 
a great hnprovement, and if the vista takes in 
the chapel, so much the better. Remember, 
too," added he, in a lower and more feeling 
voice, " remember what I've told you so often, 
that whatever we do here has, so to say, no 
other reward than the pleasure it gives me the 
doing. Our great patron has about as much 
gratefulness in his composition as taste. He 
will neither feel thankful for our exertions, nor 
sensible of their success, and is just as likely 
to desecrate yon Ritter-Saal by making it bis 
smoking-room." 

"If I thought so" — saia sne, proudly, and 
then stopped suddenly. " But how can it con- 
cern me ! I have only to wonder how you can 
accept of an intimacy so distasteful." 

This, in its very abruptness, was a nome- 
thrust, and so much did Linton feel it, that he 
reddened, at first with shame, and then with 
anger at his want of composure. 

" There are many circumstances in life, Miss 
Leicester," said he, gravely, " which demand 
heavy sacrifices of personal feeling, and happy 
if sometimes the recompense come in seeing 
that our self-devotion has worked well for others. 
I may one day explain myself more fully on this 
head." 

Before Mary could answer, a messenger 
came to say that her grandfather was waiting 
to return with her to the cottage, and she bid 
Linton good-by with a degree of interest for 
him she had never felt before. Linton stood in 
a window and watched her as she went, nor 
did his eye quit the graceful form, till it disap- 
peared in the covering of the trees. "Yes,'* 
said he, to himself, " I have struck the right 
chord at last 1 She neither is to be dazzled by 
the splendor, or excited by the ambitions of the 
great world. The key to the mystery of her 
nature lies in the very fact of her position in 
life — ^the indignant struggle against a condition 
she feels beneatSii YieT-— ^Yu^ cfQxi«<|TK^^^x^^''^i^ 
thii. SVie \a josX X\a ^«rj ^\ \n»^ vl v^^ei^^o. 
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Laura's jealousy, so brillitiiitly handsome, so 
much of ele^anco in mien and dci)ortment. 
Ay ! the game will win. I may .stake all upon 
it ! Who is that ?" said he, start in jr .suddenly, 
as a door banged behind him, and he saw Tom 
Eeane, who had been a silent listener to his 
soliloquy. Linton well knew, that shrewd as 
the man was, the words eould have eonveyed 
little or nothing to his intelligcneo, and careless- 
ly asked what had the ^last brought. 

" A heap of letters, yer honcr," said he, lay- 
ing the heavily-loaded bag on the table. "I 
never see as many come to the town afore." 

As Linton unlocked the bag and emptied its 
contents before him, his face suddenly grew 
dark and angry, for none of the letters as he 
turned them over were for himself; they were 
all addressed Roland Cashel, Esq., and marked 
" private." At last he saw one with his own 
name, and motioning to Kcano to leave him 
undisturbed, ho sat dovm to read it. It came 
from his correspondent, JMr. Phillis, and was of 
the briefest. 

" Sir, 

" All has gone wrong. — R. C. sailed last 
night on a yachting excursion with Lord and 
Latly K., some say for Wales, others for the 
Isle of Wight. The truth I can not ascertain. 
The persons invited to Tubbcrmoro are all pre- 
paring to set out, but eagerly asking where C. 
is to be found. There has been somothing like 
a breach at K.'s, and I fancy it is about Lady 
Kilgoff's going in the yacht, which, although 
seeming accident, must have been planned pre- 
viously. If you had been here the matter 
might have taken another turn, as C. appears 
very tired of K.'s agency, and the difficulty of 
obtaining money from him. 

" I have received a few lines from C, dated 
from ' the Harbor,' to order a * fourgon' to be 
got ready, but I shall pretend not to have re- 
ceived the not*, and leave this, if you desire it, 
for Tubbermoro on hearing from you, 

" Yours in duty, 

" R. Phillis." 

Linton crushed the note passionately in his 
fingers, and with a oheek almost purple, and 
swollen knotted veins about the forehead and 
temples, he hastily walked to and fro in the 
apartment. "So, madam," said he, "is this 
then the reason of your compliance j was this 
the source of that yielding to my wishes, that 
induced you to come here ? And to dare this 
toward me.'" A fiendish laugh burst from 
him as he said, " Silly fool, so long as you 
played fair, the advantage was all on your own 
side. Try to cheat, and you'll soon see who's 
the victor ! And that cub too," added he, with 
a hoarse passion, "who ventures a rivalry with 
me. Hate has an inspiration that never de- 
ceives ; from the first moment I saw, I felt that 
/hr him. '^ 



been endeavoring, but inefiectuallj, to ciCel 
the clue of Linton's words. 

" Yes, let them come here," said he, witk 
his ordinary composure. " You are to break a 
door there," said he, as the men entered, "and 
I wish to have it done with all sjieed. YoqH 
work all night, and be doubly paid." As he 
s{X)ke he sauntered out to muse over the late 
tidings he received, and plan with himself the 
coming campaign. 

Thus loitering and reflecting, time slipped hj 
and evening drew near. 

" We must have a light here," said one of 
the masons. "This room is "never very bright, 
and now it is almost dark as night. Bat what 
have we -here ?" and at the moment his ham* 
mer sent forth a ringing somid as if it had 
struck upon metal. 

" What can it be," said the other, "it seem 
like a plate of iron.'* Linton now drew nigh, 
as ho overheard these words, and stationiog 
himself at a small window, beheld the two mea 
as they labored to detach what seemed a heavj 
stone in the wall. 

" It's not a plate of iron, but a box," crie^ 
one. 

"Hush," said the other, caationing nlence; 
" if it's money there's in it, let us ooiiBider a lit 
where we'll hide it." 

" It sounds empty, any how," said the fint; 
as the metal rung clearly out under the hao' 
mer. JMcanwhilo Linton stood, overwhelmed 
at the strange connection between the dreuD 
and the discovery. "It is a box, and here's 
the key fastened to it by a chain," cried the 
former speaker. He had scarcely socceeded 
in removing the box from the wall, viM 
Linton was standing unseen and noiseless b& 
hind him. 

" We'll share it fair whatever it is," said the 
second. 

Of course," said the other. " Let us M 
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what there is, to share," and so he thzewhick 
the lid, and beheld, to his great disomy, nothiig 
but a roll of parchment fastened by a stzap, of 
what had been once red leather, but "M^ 
crumbled avray as he touched it. 

" 'Tis Latin," said the firBt,*vvdio eeaned 
the more intelligent of the two, after a van 
effort to deoypher the heavily engrossed line at 
the top. 

" You are right," said Linton, and the tn 
men started with terror on seeing him so near. 
" It is Latin^ boys ; it was the custom of the 
monks to bury their prayers in that way once, 
and to beg, whoever might discover the dom- 
mcnt, to say so many masses for the writers 
soul, and, Protestant though I be, I do not think 
badly of the practice. Let us find out the 
name," and thus saying, he took up the ro3 
emd perused it steadily. For a long time the 
evening darkness — ^the difSoulty of the letters— 
and the style of the record, impeded him, b!l 
as he read on, the color came and went in hii 
^^yoa said, yon wanted the masons, sir," \ cheek, \ias V"a.\A Xxetcfc^^ -'with a^tation, k4 

haiSL^ YiaA tYLeie X^^c^tl ^^x ei»roj^ >& 'Va.^^^ xiiluH^.\aa 
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sU, even the workmen must have perceived 
B excitement under which he labored. 

"Yes," said he, at last, "it is exactly as I 
id. It was written by a monk. This was 

old convent once, and Father Angelo asks 
r prayers for his eternal repose, which assur- 
ly he shall have, heretic that I am 1 Here, 
ys, here's a pound-note for you, Father Rush 
U tell you how to use it for the best. Get a 
ht and go on with your work, and if you 
n't like to spend the money in masses say 
thing about the box, and I'll not betray your 
3ret." 

A dry laugh and a significant leer of the eye 
Dwed that he had accurately read his hearers' 
Host thoughts, and Linton sat down as if to 
•i*ait their return ; but no sooner had they left 
a spot than he hastened with all speed to the 
n, to con over his newly-discovered treasure, 
d satisfy himself as to its importance and 
Lthenticity. 

Drawing close the curtdiius of his windows, 
d locking the door of his room, like one who 
odd be alone — ^he again opened the casket, 
d took out the scroll. With bent-down head 
•d steady gaze, he perused it from end to end, 
id then sat with riveted eyes fixed upon the 
^nature and massive seal which were ap- 
tnded to the foot of the document. "That 
is should have been revealed in a dream, 
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id he, at length, " is almost enough to shake 
ke's faith in the whole ! Am I myself awake, 
id is it real what I see before me?" He 
Eilked the room with uncertain steps — ^then 
lened wide the window — then closed it again 
-once more took up the paper and studied 
In fact, it was clear to see, that a skeptical 
Lture, the very habit of doubt, had indisposed 
m to believe in even that which his very 
fises corroborated. 

" What would I give for some lawyer's craft 
: this moment !" said he, as the drops of per- 
kiration stood upon his forehead, and his 
enched hands were clasped together in strong 
notion — " what would I give for the keenness 
Jit could pierce through every line of this, and 
^e it free of flaw — ay, that is the point ] And 
^n, Master Roland," — ^here his voice grew 
11 and round — " and then, we should see, who 

the master and who the dependent. If with 
word — ^with one word — I could unmake you, 
id from the insolence of your sudden wealth, 
ing you down once more to your fitting 
ition ! Never did fortune stand by me like 
is! Let me, however, not lose the game 
3m over strength. Caution is needed here, 
sfore Corrigan shall know himself the rightful 
mer of Tubbermore, he must be satisfied to 
e Tom Linton his son-in-law. A glorious hit 
Ht deals vengeance on every hand. Ay ! my 
dy, we shall acquit your debt to you also !" 
rom the heat of overwhelming passion he 
(•in tamed to the document which lay open 
I the table : " What if it were only a copy ? 
tt this is aoarod possible. The signatures 
ok Tea), and the aeal can uot he oounterfeit. 



Who could I trust to inspect it ? With whcon 
dare I place it for a day, or even an hour ! No ! 
I'll never sufier it out of my own keeping ! I 
know not if the power to strike is not the very 
acme of revenge !" 

As he walked the room in deepest agitation, 
he chanced for an instant to catch a glimpse of 
Tubbermore, which, in the bright light of a 
newly risen moon, could be seen above the 
trees. 

" So then it may chance that I have not ex- 
pended my labor in vain, and that this same 
house may be yet my own. Mine !" cried he 
in an ecstasy — "mine those swelling woods — 
that princely park — the high position which 
wealth bestows, and the power that I could 
speedily accomplish in political life. There 
may be many who have more ambition to strive 
for — I'll swear there are few men living have 
more grudges to pay off*." 

And with this speech, uttered in an accent 
of withering hate and scorn, he again retuiiied 
to gaze at the open parchment. 

The document surmounted by the royal arms, 
and engrossed in a stiff*, old-fashioned hand, was 
a free pardon accorded by His Majesty George 
the Second to Miles Hardress Corrigan, and a 
full and unqualified restoration to his once for- 
feited estates. 

Certain legal formalities were also enjoined 
to be taken, and certain oaths to be made, as 
the recognition of this act of his soveregn's 
grace. 

Such was the important document on which 
now he gazed, reading and re-readmg it, till 
every word became riveted on his memory 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" Harli» they come ! they «ome !** 

An unusual bustle and commotion in the Uttle 
inn awoke Linton early on the following morn- 
ing. These were caused by the airival of a 
host of cooks, coachmen, grooms, fottcmen, and 
scullions, with a due proportion of the other sex, 
all engaged in London, and dispatched — "as 
per order" — to form the household of Tubber- 
more. 

As Linton proceeded with his dressing, be 
overheard the multifarious complaints and lam- 
entations of this town-reared population, over 
the dirt and destitution of their newly adopted 
land ; criticisms, which as they scrupled not to 
detail aloud, evoked rejoinders not a whit more 
complimentary to the Saxon. The hostess of 
the Goat, being an epergetic disciple of that 
great authority who has pronounced both the 
land and its people as the paragons of creation, 
leadmg the van of the attack, and certainly 
making up for any deficiencies in her cause, by 
the force of her eloquence. 

" Arrah ! who wanted ye hero «.! ^1" «nl^ 
she, addressing tiie cVkiVb, ^tomaft&L vc&a «JSKMsfe,\si 
her Yo^Viity. "WVio «3«b^ ^^"^ ^^^^.^^ 
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plaze .us, or fill ycr pocketi» with the goold of 
ould Ireland, ye keiii ? Oh, murther ! murthcr 
—isn't it the sin and the shame to think how 
the erayturcs is eatin' us up ! Faix ! maybe ye eame through.' 



either did not, or would not, notice the sarcasm. 
" My fTood friends here,*' pointing to the serT< 
ants, ^' )>ought this for me in the last town we 



be'll .Morry enough for it yet. There's more 
than one amongst you would like to be safe 
home again, afore long ! A set of lazy thieves, 
no less. The heaven.s bo my be<l, but I never 
thought I'd see the day they'd be bringing a 
'Naygur' to Ireland to teach us musie !'' 

This singular aix)strophe, which seemed to 
fill the meiL«<ure of her woe, so far attracted 
Linton's curiosity to comprehend it, that he 
opened the window and looked out, and at once 



discovered, by- the direction of tlie eyes of the guitar, to get some clothes once more together. 



Linton again fixed his eyes upon him ; it va< 
evident that he was hesitating between htWd, 
and an habitual sense of distrost, that exteiided 
to every thing and every body. At last h« 
said — 

"And what led you hither, my friend?" 
" Chance," said the man, shragging his 
shoulders, " I could have no preference for (xw 
road over another, all were strange— all un- 
known to me. I hoped, with the aid of mj 



circle, the object of the sarcasm. He was a 
well-built man, of a dark swarthy complexion, 
and immense beard and mustache, who sat on 
a stone bench before the door, occupied in ar- 
ranging the strings of his guitar. The air of 
unmoved tranquillity showed that he did not 
suspect himself to be the butt of any sarcasm, 
and he pursued his task, with a composure that 
vouched for his ignorance of the language. 

" Who is our friend ?" said Linton, addressing 
the coachman, and pointing to the musician. 

" We calls him Robinson Crusoe, sir," replied 
the other ; " we took him up on the road from 
Limerick. We never seo'd him afore." 



" So, then, he doesn't belong to our force. I' " And who may he be ?" said Linton, aroused 



really had begun to fear that Mr. Gunter had 
pushed enlistment too far." 

Meanwhile the stranger, attracted by the 
voice, looked up, and seeing Linton, imme- 
diately removed his cap, with an air of quiet 
courtesy that was not lost upon the shrewd ob- 
server to whona it was tendered. 

" You are a sailor, I perceive ?" said Tom, 
as he walked out in front of the inn. The other 
shook his head dubiously. 

"I was asking," said Linton, changing his 
language to French, *' if you had been a sail- 
or 



on 



" Yes, sir," replied he, again removing his 
cap, "a sailor from Trieste." 

" And how came you here ?" 

" Our vessel was lost off the Blasquets, sir, 
on Wednesday night. We were bound for 
Bristol with fruit from Sicily, and caught in 
the gale ; we struck, and all were lost, except 
myself and another, now in hospital in th» large 
city yonder." 

" Were you a petty officer, or a common sea- 
man ?" said Linton, who had been scanning, with 
keen eye, the well-knit frame and graceful ease 
of the speaker. 

"A common sailor, sir," rejoined he mod- 
estly. 

" And how comes it that you are a musician, 
friend ?" asked Linton, shrewdly. 

" Every one is in my country, sir — at least, 
with such humble skill as I possess." 

"What good fortune it was to have saved 
jour guitar from shipwreck," rejoined Linton, 
with an incredulous twinkle of his gray eyes. 



and then to find some vessel bound for the 
Adriatic." 

" What can you do besides that ?" said Lin- 
ton, ^* f(>r it strikes me a fellow, with thews and 
sinews like yours, was scarcely intended to throm 
catgut." 

" I can do most things where a steady ere. 
and a strong hand, and a quick foot are needed. 
I've been a hunter in the forests of Dalmatia— 
herded the half ^-ild cattle on the Campogna at 
Rome — sailed a Felucca, in the worst Levanters 
of the Qulf, and to swim in a high sea, or to ride 
an unbroken horse, I'll yield to but one mu 
living." 






at the southern enthusiasm so suddenly excited. 

"A countryman of mine," said the sailor, 
sententiously ; " liis name is not known to yon." 

" How sad such gifts as these should have so 
little recompense in our days," said Linton, with 
an affected sincerity. " There was a time, in 
your country, too, when a fellow like yours^ 
would not have long to seek for » patron." 

The Italian's cheek grew deeper in its fla.«h, 
and his dark eyes seemed almost to kindle 
beneath the shaggy brows ; then correcting, as 
it seemed, the passionate impulse, he said, ''Ay, 
true enough, sir ; there were many who had tbc 
gold to squander, who had not the hand to strike 
and, as you say, fellow^ like me were hiirh ii 
the market." 

" And no great hardship in it, either," said 
Linton. '' There is a justice surer and quicker 
than the law, which I, for one, think right veil 
of." 

Either not following the import of the speech, 
or not caring to concur in it, the Italian did not 
reply. 

" I have a notion that we may find out some 
employment for you here," said Linton. " What 
name are we to call you?" 

" Giovanni," said the sailor after a moment's 
hesitation, which did not escape the shrewdness 
of his questioner. 

"Giovanni be it," said Linton, easily, "as 
good as another." 

" Just so," rejoined the Italian, with a hardi- 
hood that seemed to sit easily upon him. 

"I think, friend," said Linton, drawing 
i neater tA hlm^ and^ although the foreign lau- 






"/ did not do sOj sir," said the sailor, wbo g^ag^ m ^\i\c\v\kft %-^k^^ ^^^cft^oi^ Y^^qeotMl 
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3 Others from understanding what passed, in- 
mtly his voice dropped into a lower and more 
nfidential tone, '*I think — friend, we shall 
on understand each other well. You are in 
uit of a protector ; I may yet stand in need 

an attached and zealous follower. I read 
ople quickly, and it seems to me that we are 
all met. Stay here, then, we shall soon have 
large company arriving, and I'll try and find 
X some exercise for your- abilities." 
The Italian's dark eyes flashed and twinkled, 

though his subtle nature had already enlarged 
Km the shadowy suggestions of the other, and 
i made a significant gesture of assent. 

"Remember, now, in whose service you 
e," laid Linton, taking out his purse, and 
eking among its contents for the precise 
ece of coin he wanted; "remember, that I 
n not the master here, but one who has to the 
11 as much power, and that I can prove a 
rong friend, and, some say, a very dangerous 
iemy. Here is the earnest of our bargain," 
lid he, handing him a guinea in gold, " from 
lis out, I count upon you." 

The Italian nodded twice, and pocketing the 
.oney with a cool audacity that told that such 
>ntracts were easily comprehended by him, 
inched his cap, and sauntered away, as though 
» follow out some path of his own choosing, 
inton looked after him for a moment, but the 
3xt his attention was taken ofl* by seeing that 
Ir. Corrigan and his grand-daughter were ad- 
aincing hastily toward him. 

" So, you have really accepted my sugges- 
on," said Mary, with a flush of pleasure on 
er cheek; "the door has 4)een opened, and 
le vista is .exactly as my dream rdvealed it." 

"In all save the chief ingredient," replied 
■inton, laughing, " we want the monk and the 
asket." 

"Hush," said she, cautiously, "grandpapa 
s a firm believer in all dreams and visions, and 
fould not hear them spoken of irreverently." 

" Assuredly, I never was less in the mind to 
■o 80," replied Linton, with a degree of ear- 
nestness that made Mary smile, little suspect- 
Qg at the time to what his speech owed its 
Brvor. 

."WeVe come to take a last look at the 
Hall,' Mr. Linton," said the old man. " Tom 
Cecme teUs me that your gay company will 
con arrive; indeed, rumor says, that some 
uive alreaxly reached Limerick, and will be 
lere to-morrow." 

" This is more than I knew of," said Linton, 
'bat here comes the redoubted Tom himself, 
uid with a full letter-bag, too." Hastily un- 
ockmg the leather sack, Tom Linton emptied 
ts contents upon a grassy bench, where the 
Murty seated themselves to learn the news. 
'There are no secrets here," said Linton, toss- 
ng over the letters, with nearly all of whose 
land-writmg he was familiar ; " help me, Miss 
iieicester, I beg, to get through my task. 
^y, br»ELk some of the seals, and tell us who 
or dear friends are, whose presence is so soon 



to charm and enliven hs. And will you, too, 
sir, bear your part?" Thus invited, old Mr. 
Corrigan put on his spectacles, and slowly pre- 
pared to assist in the labor. 

"That's the dean's hand, Miss Leicester — 
the Dean of Drumcondera. I hope he's not 
coming, I'm sure he was never invited." 

"He regrets that he can not be with you 
this week, but will certainly come next, and 
take the liberty of presenting his distinguished 
friend, the Hofrath von Dunnersleben, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Literature at Hochenkanper- 
hausen." 

" This is painting the lily with a vengeance ; 
* color on color' is bad heraldry, but what shall 
we say of the taste that brings 'Bore upon 
bore?" 

"Mrs. Leicester White has prevailed upon 
Mr. Howie to defer his departure from Ire- 
land—" 

" This is too bad," interrupted Linton ; " what 
fortune have you, sir? I hope better tidings 
than Miss Leicester." 

" This is a strange kind of scrawl enough," 
said the old man ; "it runs thus : *' Dear Tom, 
we are starting for your wild regions this 
evening — ^two drags and a mail phaeton. I 
have sent Gipsey and the white fetlocked colt 
by Hericks, and will bring Tom Edwards with 
me. The mare looks well, but fleshy ; you 
must look to it that we hav'n't heavy ground — ' " 

" Oh, I know who that's from," said Linton, 
hastily taking the letter from Corrigan's hand, 
"it's Lord Charles Frobisher — a silly fellow, 
that never thinks of any thing but horse-racing 
and training." 

"He would seem to speculate on something 
of the kind here," said Corrigan; at least it 
looks very like premeditation, this sending off 
grooms and racers." 

"He does so every where he goes," said 
Linton, afifecting to laugh ; " a surgeon would 
no more travel without his lancets, than Charley 
Without some chance of a * match ;' but what's 
this?" 

" * Dear Mr. Cashkl — 

" * I and my little girl are already ' en route' 
for your hospitable castle, too happy to assist in 
the celebration of your house-warming — ' " 

" Oh, that's Meek," said Linton, " and now 
for this rugged little hand here." 

" * Lady Janet and Sir Andrew McFar- 
lane— ' " 



" Strange style — ^the lady first," interposed 
Miss Leicester. 

"She always is so," said Linton, continuing 
the perusal, " * will reach Tubbermore by 
Tuesday, and have only to request that theii 
apartments may not have a north aspect, as 
Lady J. has still a heavy cold hanging over her. 
Sir A.'s man, Flint, will arrange the rooms 
himself, and, with Mr. Cashel's permission^ 
give directions about ioxiVAb ^oocsi — ^-^ ^^x^ \i^ 
none. 
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" ' Sir A. h'ls taken the liberty of mentioning 
to Gordon thai th(.> cherry is fiir too hut and 
aerid, and hopes Mr. Cashcl will pardon his 
havins: ordered some dozens of 'Amontillado* 
for trial. Lady J. asks, as a favor, that plants 
and flowers may bo banished from tho house 
duriniT her brief stay, Dr. Grimes positively 
forbidding all herbaecous odors ; and if the cook 
would make tho ' cuisino' particularly simple, it 
would also oblitrc her, as Dr. G. .says she ou^ht 
not to bo exiwsed to tho irritation of tempting 
viands, even to see them at table. 

" ' Lady J. ho^xis that the society will be 
cheerful without dissipation, and gay without 
debauch; above all, she stipulates for early 
hours, and trusts that by eleven, at latest, the 
house will have retired to rest. Lady Janet 
has no objection to meeting any one Mr. Cashcl 
may honor with his invitation, but leaves it to 
Mr. C.-s discretion not to abuse this liberality. 
Were she to particularize, she would merely 
suggest, that tho Kennyfecks, except, perhaps, 
the elder girl, are odious — Mrs. White a perfect 
horror — the Mceks, something too atrocious — 
and that rather than meet tho KilgofFs and their 
set. Lady J. would almost prefer to relinquish 
all her much anticipated pleasure. !Mr. Linton 
can be, and very often Is gentlemanlike and 
amusing, but ' Lintonism,' as occasionally prac- 
ticed, is intolerable. 

" ' Lady Janet has ventured on these remarks, 
far less for her own convenience, than in the 
discharge of what she feels to bo a duty to a 
very young and inexperienced man, whose un- 
suspecting nature will inevitably expose him to 
the very insidious attacks of selfishness, cunning, 
and to that species of dictation, that sooner or 
later end in debasing and degrading him who 
permits himself to be its subject. 

" * Janet McFarlane.' " 

" What a chaste specimen of disinterestedness 
her ladyship's own letter," said Mary. "Is 
she a near relative, or a very old friend of Mr. 
Cashel's family ?" 

"Neither — a mere acquaintance undistin- 
guished by any thing like even a passing pre- 
ference." 

" She is a Lady Janet," interposed old Cor- 
rigan; "and it is surprising what charms of 
influence pertain to those segments of great 
families, as they descend a scale in society, and 
live among the untitled of the world ; besides 
that, whatever they want in power, they 'take 
out' in pretension, and it does quite as well." 

" She is ' mauvaise langu,' " said Linton, 
" and there are few qualities obtain such sway 
in society. But who comes here in such haste? 
It is Tom Keane — well, Tom — what has hap- 
pened — is the Hall on fire ?" 

" No, sir — ^but the company's comin' rowlin' 
in as fast as 'pays' down the big avenue and 
into the coort; there was three coaches all 
together, and I see two more near the gate." 

"Then we shall leave you to your oaics of 
Aostj'^ said Corrigan, rising; but don't forget 



that when uiTaiis of jlate pennit, wauailki 
delighted to see you at the cottage." 

''Oh, by all means, Mr. Lintoo. I hm 
acquired tho most intense cariosity to bev 
about your fine company, and their doings- 
pray, compQf;sionate my inquisitiveness." 

" But will you not join us sometimes?" aid 
Linton ; " can I not persuade you to make pot 
of our little company, for I trust we shall be 
able to have some society worth showing 700.** 

The old man shook his head, and madet 
gesture of refusal. 

'' Nay," said he, " I am so unfitted for aA 
sfcncs, and so grown out of the world's vty^ 
that I am going to play hermit, and be zhurUak 
enough to lock the wicket that leads down to 
the cottage, during the stay of your visitois— 
not against you, however. You'll always fiai 
the key at the foot of the holly tree." 

" Thanks — I'll not forget it," said Linton; 
and he took a cordial leave of his friends, ud 
returned to tho hoiisc, w^ondering as he went, 
who were the punctual guests whose comifi^ 
had anticipated his expectations. 

He was not long in doubt upon this point, H 
he perceived Mr. Phillis, who, standing on tiiB 
terrace before the chief entrance, was giving 
dircctir)ns to the people about, in a tone of no 
small authority. 

" What, Phillis ! has your master arrived!" 
cried Linton, in astonishment. 

"Oh, Mr. Linton I" cried the other, ol» 
quiously, as hat in hand, he made his approacheSi 
" There has been such a business since I 
wrote — " 

"Is he here?«is he come?" asked Lintos, 
impatiently.' 

" No, sir, not yet ; nor can he arrive before 
to-morrow evening. You received my letter. I 
suppa«5e, about the result of the yachting party, 
and Lady Kilgoff:— " 

" No ! I know not one word about it," said 
Linton, with a firmness that showed how ^2 
he could repress any trace of anxiety, or ex- 
citement. " Come this way, out of the hearing 
of these people, and tell me every thing from 
the beginning." 

Phillis obeyed, and walked along beside hio, 
eagerly narrating th-s whole story of Cashel's 
departure, to the laomcnt when the jrach* 
foundered, and the party were shipwrecked off 
the coast of Wexford. 

"Well, go on," said Linton, as the other 
came to a full stop. " What then ?" 

"A few lines came from Mr. Cashel, sir, 
with orders for certain things to be sent down 
to a little village on the coast, and direotioai 
for mo to proceed at onoe to Tubbermore and 
await his arrival." 

" Linton did not speak for some minutes, and 
seemed totally occupied with his own reflections, 
when by hazard he caught the words "her 
ladyship doing exactly as she pleases — " 

"W^ith whom?" asked he, sternly. 

" With Mr. Cashel, sir; for it seems, thai QlO^ 
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ate mishap, Mr. Sickleton has been dispatched 
o Cowes to purohfLse the Queen of tke tlarem^ 
LiCnrd Wiilingham's new yacht, and this at Lady 
BLilgoff's special instigation. Mr. Sickleton slept 
ice night at our house in town, and I took a 
jcx)k at his papers — there was nothing of any 
consequence, however, except a memorandum 
i.lK>ut 'Charts for the Mediterranean,' which 
looks suspicious." 

*' J thought, Phillis, I had warned you about 
the Kilgoff intimacy. I thought I had im- 
pressed you with the necessity of keeping them 
!i"»iW him." 

" So you had, sir j and, to the very utmost of 
xiy power, I did so ; but here was a mere ac- 
siilent that foiled all my care and watchful- 
luss." 

"As accidents ever do," muttered Linton, 
^th suppressed passion. '' The game of life, 
iJre eveiy other game, is less to skill than 
iliance ] Well, when can they be here ?" 

"To-morrow afternoon, sir, if not delayed 
>j something unforeseen ; though this is not at 
lil unlikely, seeing the difficulty of getting 
Fosters. There are from thirty to forty horses 
id3gaged at every stage." 

"Who have we here?" cried Linton, as a 
arge traveling carriage suddenly swept round 
.he drive, and entered the court. 

" Sir Andrew McFarlane's baggage, sir ; I 
>assed them at the last change. One would 
lay, from the preparations, that they speculate 
ya a somewhat lengthy visit. What rooms are 
we to assign them, sir?" 

" The four that look north over the billiard- 
rooiQ, and the hall; they afe the coldest and 
Host cheerless in the house. Your master will 
x^cupy the apartment-s now mine; see, here is 
3k plan of the house ; Lord and Lady Kilgoff 
have 4, 5, and 6. These that are not marked 
j^ou may distribute how you will. My quarters 
Bure those two, beyond the library." 

Linton was here inteiTupted by the advance 
of a tal), stiff-looking old fellow, who, carrying 
his hpjid to his hat in military guise, stood 
straight before hin\, saying, in a very broad 
accent, " The general's mon, sir, an't please 
ye." 

"Well, friend, and what then 1" replied Lin- 
Ion, half testily. 

"I've my leddy's orders, sir, to tak' up a 
good position, and a warm ane, in the hoos 
yoiinder. and if it's no askin' too much, I'd like 
to specr the premises first." 

" Mr. Phillis, look after this, if you please," 
said Linton, tarning away, " aild remember my 
directions." 

" Come with me, friend," said Phillis, "your 
m-dtress, I suppose, does not like cold apart- 
mftits." 

"Ee ma saul, if she finds them so, she'll 
mak' the rest of the hoos over warm for the 
others," said he, with a sardonic grin, that left 
imall doubt of his sincere conviction. 

"And your master?" said Phillis in that 
btaiTc^/itorf ume which invites a confidence. 



" The gin'ril's too auld a soldier no ti> respeo 
deescepline," said he, drily. 

" Oh, that's it, Sanders." 

" Ma name's Bob Flint, and no Saunders— 
Gunner and driver i' the Royal Artillery," sa d 
the other, drawing himself up proudly ; " an if 
we are to be mair acquaint', it's just as well 
ye'd mind that same." 

As Bob Flint possessed that indescribable 
something which would seem, by an instinct, to 
save its owner from impertinence, Mr. Phillis 
did not venture upon any renewed familiarity, 
but led the way into the house in silence. 

" That's a bra' cookin place ye've got yon- 
der," said Bob, as he stopped for a second at 
the door of the great kitchen, where already 
the cooks were busied in the Various prepara- 
tions ; " but I'm no so certain my Icddy wad 
like to see a bra' giggot scooped out in tha 
fashion just to make room for a whcen black 
potatoes inside o' it." 

The operation alluded to so sarcastically 
being the stuffing of a shoulder of mutton with 
truffles, in Provenpal mode. 

"I suppose her ladyship will be satisfied 
with criticizing what comes to table," said 
Phillis, "without descending to the kitchen tfi 
make objections." 

" If she does then," said Flint, " she's mab 
ceevil to ye here than she was in the lost hoose 
we spent a fortnight, whar she discharged twa' 
maids for no making the bods as she taw'd 
them — forbye getting the coachman turnod off, 
because the carriage horses held their tails 
ower high for her fancy." 

" Will scarce put up with that here," said 
Phillis, with offended dignity. 

" I dinna ken," said Bob, thoughtfully, " she 
made her ain nephew carry a pound o' dips 
from the chandler's — just, as she said, to scratch 
his pride a bit. I'd ha ye mind a wee, hoo ye 
please her fancy. Yer' a bonnie man, but she'll 
think leetle aboot sending ye packing." 

Mr. Phillis did not deign a reply to this 
speech, but led the way to the suite destined 
for her ladyship's accommodation. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Thev come— they come ! — Harold. 

Linton passed the greater part of the night 
in letter- writing. Combinations were thiclcen- 
ing around him, and it demanded aU the ^^utch- 
ful activity he could command to prevent him- 
self being overtaken by events. To a confiden- 
tial lawyer he submitted a case respecting Cor- 
rigan's title, but, so hypotheticully and with 
such reserve, that it betrayed no knowledge of 
his secret — for he trusted no man. Mar}- Lei- 
cester's manuscript was his next care, and this 
he intrusted to a former acquaintance connected 
witli the French press, entreating his iufiuAx^sA 
to obtain \t l\i© \ioiiot ol \ra\i>MsaNAOTi^ wA \\v'&\fc^ 
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ftnowlt'tlirmonl of its merit*. His last occiipn- 
tion was to write his address to the constituency 
cf his horouj^h, where hiirh-sounding phrases 
and };enerouM professions took the plauc of any 
awkward avowals of political opinion. This 
finished, and wearied by the long sustained ex- 
ertion, he threw himself on his bed : his head, 
however, was lar too deeply engaged to permit 
of sleep. The plot was thickening rapidly — 
events, whose course ho hoped to shai)o at his 
lei.<«urc, were hurrjnng on, and although few 
men could suniiaon to their aid more of cold 
calculation in a moment of diinculty, his wonted 
cahn was now disturbed by t»no circumstance 
. . . this being, as he called it to himself. Laura's 
treachery ... No men bear breaches of faith so 
ill as they who practice them with the world. 
To most persons the yacht voyage would have 
seemed, too, a chance oocarrcnce, where an ac- 
cidental intimacy was formed, to wane and die 
out with the circumstance that created it. Not 
80 did he regard it. He read a pre-arranged 
plan in every step she had taken — ho saw in 
her game the woman's vanity to wield an in- 
fluence over one for whom so many contended 
— he knew too, how in the great world an 
" f r/a<" can always cover an " indiscretion" — 
and that, in the society of that metropolis to 
which she aspired, the reputation of chaperoning 
the rich Roland Cashel would be of incalculable 
scrvi<H>. 

If Linton had often foiled deeper snares, here, 
a deep ]>crsonal wrong disturbed his powers of 
judgment, and irritated him beyond all calm 
prudential thoughts. Revenge upon her, the 
only one he had ever eared for, was now his up- 
permost thought, and left little place for any other. 

Wearied and worn out, he fell asleep at 
last, but only to bo suddenly awakened by the 
rattling of wheels and the quick tramp of horses 
on the gravel beneath his window. The one 
absorbing idea pervading his mind, he started 
up, nmttering " She is here." As he opened 
his window and looked down, he at once per- 
ceived his mistake — Mrs. Kennyfeek's well- 
known voice was heard, giving directions about 
her luggage — and Linton closed the casement, 
half relieved and hcdf disappointed. 

For a brief space the house seemed astir. 
Mrs. Kenny feck made her way along the cor- 
ridor in a mingled commentary on the handsome 
decorations of the mansion, and Mr. Kennyfeek's 
stupidity, who had put Archbold's " Criminal 
Practice" into her bag, instead of Debrett's 
" Peerage," while Linton could overhear a little 
quizzing conversation* between the daughters, 
wherein the elder reproached her sister for not 
having the politeness to bid them "welcome." 
The slight commotion gradually subsided and 
all became still, but only for a brief space. 
Again the same sound of crashing wheels was 
heard, and once more Linton flung open his 
window and peered out into the darkness. It 
was novf raining tremendously, and the wind 
bowlimr in long and dreary cadences. 
'' IVJmt a ahmate, " exclaimed a voice, Lm« 



' ton knew to be Downie Meek's. Ka plm ' 
: ran thus — 

I "I oflen said they should pension of tholnfe 
Secretary after three years, as they do the Chief 
Justice of Gambia." 

*' It will make the ground very heavy fii 
running, I fear," said the deep fuU tone of i 
speaker who assisted a lady to alight. 

" How you are always thinking of the to^ 
Lord Charles !" said she, as he rather canrid, 
than aided her to the shelter of the porch. 

Linton did not wait for the reply, but shatdi 
window and again lay down. 

In that half waking state where sleep and 
fatigue contest the ground with watchf .bea, 
Linton continued to hear the sound of seven! 
arrivals, and the indistinct impressions beeame 
co-mingled till all were lost in heavy slumber 
So is it. — Childhood itself^ in all its guileks 
freedom, enjoys no sounder, deeper sleep, thn 
he whose head is full of wily schemes and subde 
plots, when once exhausted nature gains the 
victorv. 

So profound was that dreamless state mwhick 
he lav. that he was never once aware that the 
door by which his chamber communicated \riA 
the adjoining one, had been opened, while a 
select committee were debatingf about tlie dis- 
position of the furniture, in total ignorance that 
he made part of it. 

" Why couldn't Sir Andrew take that smaB 
room, and leave this for me ? I like an aleon 
vastly," said Lady Janet, as candle in han^ 
she took a siurvev of the chamber. 

"Yes, my leddy," responded Flint "who, 
loaded with cloaks, mantles, and shawls, kx)ked 
like an ambulatins: wardrobe. 

"You can make him a kind of eamp-bed 
there; he'll do very well." 

" Yes, my leddy." 

"And don't suffer that impertinent Mr. Phil' 
lis to poke his head in here and interfere with 
our arrangements. These appear to me to be 
the best rooms here, and I'll take them." 

" Yes, my leddy." 

" Where's Sir Andrew ?" 

" He's takin' a wee drap warm, my leddy, 
in the butler's room ; he was ower wat in the 
'dickie' behind." 

" It rained smartly, but I'm sure the countiy 
wanted it," drily observed Lady Janet. — " WeD, 
sir, you here again ?'* This sharp interrogatoiy 
was addressed to Mr. Phillis, who, after a vain 
search for her ladyship over half the house, at 
length discovered her. 

" You are not aware, my lady," said he, in a 
tone of obsequious deference, that nearly cort 
him an apoplexy, "that these rooms are re- 
served for my master." 

" Well, sir ; and am I to understand thn a 
guest's accommodation is a matter of less im- 
! portanee than a valet's caprice — ^for as Mr> 
I Cashel never w^as here himself, and conse- 
I quently never could have made a choice, I be- 
\ Ueve 1 eLta. Tiol^^rcon^ in. ths source of t)^ sele^ 
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" It was Mr. Linton, my lady, who made the 
rangement.'' 

** And who is Mr. Linton, sir, who ventures 

give orders hereA» 1 ask you, who is Mr. 
Uiton?" As there was something excessively 
izzling to Mr. PhiUis in this brief interroga- 
ry, and as Lady Janet perceived as much, 
le repeated the phrase in a still louder and 
ore authoritative tone, till^ in the fullness of 
.© accents, they fell upon the ears of him, 
lio, if not best able to give the answer, was, 
. least,- most interested in its nature. 

He started, and sat up : and although, from 
.e position of his bed in a deep alcove he was 
mself screened from observation, the others 
ere palpable enough to his eyes. 

" Yes," cried Lady Janet, for the third time. 
1 ask, who is Mr. Linton ?" 

"Upon my life, your ladyship has almost 
.ade me doubt if there be such a person," 
lid Tom, protruding his head between the 
irtains. 

" I vow he's in the bed yonder !" said Lady 
3uiet, starting back. "Flint, I think you are 
sally too bad j this is all your doing, or yours, 
r," turning to Phillis with a face of anger. 

" Yes, my leddy, it's a' his meddlin'." 

"Eh, Leddy Janet, what's thfc?" said Sir 
ndrew, suddenly joining the party, after a very 
ingerous excursion along dark corridors and 
%ck stairs. 

" We've strayed into Mr. Linton's room, I 
nd," said she, gathering up various small 
rticles she had on entering thrown on the table. 
I must only reserve my apologies for a more 
tting time and place, and wish him good- 
ight." 

"I've even dune something o' the same wi' 
Irs. Kanyfeck," said Sir Andrew. " She was 
I bed, though, and so I made my retreat un- 
iscovered." 

" I regret. Lady Janet," said Linton politely, 
that my present toilet does not permit me to 
how you to your apartment, but if you will 
How Mr. PhiUis—" 

"Dinna get up, man," broke in Sir Andrew, 
a he half pushed the invading party out of the 
jooTj " we'll find it vara weel, I've na doubt," 
nd in a confused hubbub of excuses and grum- 
blings they withdrew, leaving Linton once more 
court slumber, if he could. 

" I beg pardon, sir," said Phillis, popping in 
lis head the minute after, "but Mr. Downie 
^eek has taken the rooms you meant for Lady 
anet; they've pillaged all the chambers at 
ither side for easy chairs and cushions to — " 

"WiA all my heart; let them settle the 
uestion between them, or leave it to arbitra- 
ion — shut the door, pray." 

" Mrs. White, too, and a large party are in 
lie library, and I don't know where to show 
iiem into." 

"Any where but here, Philh's — good night, 
here's a good man, good night." 

"They're all aslung for yoo, sir; just tell 
10 what to B&y, " 



' " Merely that I have passed a shocking night, 
and request I may not be disturbed till late in 
the afternoon." 

I Phillis retired with a groan, and soon a con- 
fused hum of many voices could be heard along 
the corridor, in every accent of irritation and 
remonstrance. Self-reproaches on the mistaken 
and abused confidence, which had led the vis- 
itors to journey so many miles to "such a 
place ;" mutual condolences over misfortune ; 
abuse of the whole* establishment, and "that 
insuflferable puppy the vedet" in particular, went 
round, till at last, like a storm that had spent 
its fury, a lull succeeded ; one by one the grum- 
blers slipped away, and just as day was break- 
ing the house was buried in the soundest sleep. 

About an hour later, when the fresh-risen sun 
was glistening and glittering among the leaves, 
lightly tipped with the hoar-frost of an autumnal 
morning, a handsomely appointed traveling- 
carriage, with four posters, drove rapidly up to 
the door, and an active-looking figure springing 
from the box, applied himself to the bell with a 
vigorous hand, and the next minute, flinging 
open the carriage-door, said, "Welcome — at 
last, I am able to say — welcome to Tubber- 
more." 

A graceful person, wrapped in a large shawi, 
emerged, and leaning on his arm entered the 
house ; but in a moment he returned to assist 
another and a far more helpless traveler, an old 
and feeble man, who suffered himself to be 
carried, rather than walked, into the hall. 

"This is Tubbermere, my lord," said the 
lady, bending down, and with a hand slightly 
touching his shoulder, seeming to awake his 
attention. 

" Yes — ^thank you — perfectly well," said he, 
in a low soft voice, while a smile of courteous 
but vacant meaning stole over his sickly fea- 
tures. 

"Not over-fatigued, my lord," said Roland, 
kindly. 

" No, sir — ^we saw the ' Lightship' quite near 
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" Still thinking of that dreadful night," 8aid 
her ladyship, as she arranged two braids of her 
fair brown hair more becomingly on her fore- 
head, and then turning to a very comely person- 
age, who performed a series of court.esies, like 
minute guns, at intervals, added, "If you please, 
then, we'll retire to our apartment. Your 
housekeeper, I suppose, Mr. Cashel ?" 

"I conclude so," said Roland; "but I am 
equally a stranger here with yourself. 

"Mrs. Moss, at your • service, sir," said thfi 
housekeeper, with another courtesy. 

" Mrs. Moss, then," said Roland, in an under- 
tone, " I have only to remark, that Lord and 
Lady Kilgoffmust want for nothing here." 

"I understand, sir," said Mrs. Moss; and 
whether the words, or the look that accompai'ied 
them should bear the blame, but they certainly 
made Cashel look half angry^ half asham^exi. 

" TVen good iv\%\i\ — at ^qkA ic^crccw ^ \\.^ 
liev© it should V»," uAii\As\i ^>i^Q«^. '" "^^ 
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ra.-e, 14 chanty, we should not keep you from ' fascinated by the charms of a very lovely ui !•-- 
your bed, a minute luntrcr. You had a severe . asfrceable woman, whose dependence upon bifl 
niprht outside." I each day increasing drew closer the ties rf 

^' GikkI ni<;ht — ^ood night, my lord," said j intimacy, is neither straiMp nor uncommon, m 
Cashcl ; and the handsome form of the lady | more than that she, shrewdly remaiking tb 
moved ))roudly on, while the servant assisted the : bounds of resi^ectful deference by which he enr 



pfovcrned his acquaintance, should use grealBr 
freedoms and less restricted familiarity vith 



poor decrepit husband slowly after. 

Kolund l(K>ked after them fur an instant, and 
whether from some curiosity to .see the )m>sscs- ! him, than had he been one of those fashioniUB 
sions which called him ma.stcr, or that he felt ' young men aDout town with whom the lepnli 
indis|K>scd to sleep, he passed out into the lawn ! of a conquest would be a triumph, 
and st(MKi some minutes gazing at the strange It is very difficult to say on what terms thej 
and somewhat incongruu-us pile before him. lived in each other's society. It were easier, 

Perhaps something of disappointment mingled perhaps, to describe it by negatives, and aj 
«%ith his thoughts — pcrht'}.s it was only that that assuredly, if it were not love, the feefiof' 



»;_ 
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il- 



stnuiije revulsion which «,Mccccds to all lonff- 
Lxcited expectation, when the moment of satis- 
fying it has come, and f«lx^culation is at an end 
forever ; but, he was turning away, in half sad- 
ness, when he caught sight of a hand waving to 
him a salute from one of t'j** windows. Ho had 
just time to aPij'wer the gesture, when the 
shutter was closed. There was one other saw 
the motion, and noted well the chamber from 
whence it came. Linton, awoke bv the arrival 
of the carriage, hatl watched every step that 
followed, and now sat, with half-drawn curtains, 
eagerly marking every thing that might minister 
to his jealous anger. 

As for CiLshel, he sauntered on into the wood, 
his mind wandering on themes, separated by 
nearly half the world from where his steps were 
stra^'ing. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

nd while the scene anrand them smiled 
With pleasant talk the way b<^iled. 

Uailk*s Rambles. 

As Roland Cashel strolled along alone, he 
could not divest himself of a certain foelinff of 
disappointment, that, up to the present, at least, 
all his wealth had so little contributed to realize 
those illusions he had so often fancied. The 
plots, the wiles, and cunning schemes by which 
he had been surrounded, were gradually reveal- 
ing themselves to his senses, and he was rapidly 
nearing the fatal "bourne" which separates 
credulity from distrust. 

If we have passed over the events which 
succeeded the loss of the yacht with some 
ai)pearance of scant ceremony to our reader, it 
is bceaa«5C, though in themselves not totally 
devoid of interest, they formed a species of 
episode, which, only in one respect, bore refer- 
ence to the current of our story. It is not 
necessary, no more than it would be gratifying, 
to us to inquire with what precise intentions 
Lady KilgofT had sought to distinguish Roland 
by marks of preference. Enough, if wo say 
that ho was neither puppy enough to ascrilie the 
feeling to any thing but a caprice, nor was he 
suiljcicntly hackneyed in the world's ways to sus- 
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between them was just as little that which sab* 
sists between brother and sister. There vm 
an almost unbounded ennfidenee — an unlimited 
trust — muck asking of advice, and, in fad) u 
many of my readers will say, fully as much pedl 
as need be. 

From her Cashel first learned to see tin 
stratagems and schemes by which his daily life 
was beset. Too proud to bestow more than i 
mere passing allusion to the Kennyfecks, iks 
directed the whole force of her attack upon thit 
far more dangerous group, in whose society 
Roland had lately lived. For a time she ab- 
stained altogether from even a chance reference 
to Linton; but at length, as their intinucT 
ripened, she avowed her fear of him in all iU 
fullness. When men will build up the edifice I. 
of distrust, it is wonderful with what ingenuity |i 
they will gather all the scattered materials of 
doubt, and with what skill arrange and combiofl 
them ! A hundred little circumstances of t 
suspicious nature now rushed to Roland's meoir 
ory, and his own conscience corroborated thl 
history she drew of the possible mode by vfaiek 
Linton acquired an influence over him. 

That Linton had been the " evil genios" of ^ 
many, Cashel had often heard before, but alvays 
from the lips of men; and it is astonishing^ 
whether the source be pride, or something le> 
stubborn, but the warning which we reject « 
cavalierly from our fellows, comes with i 
wondrous force of conviction iiom the gentler 
sex. 

For the heavy sums he had lost at phiy— fi» 
all the wasteful outlay of his money, Cashel caied 
little ; but for the humiliating sense of being a 
*• dupe" and " a tool," his outraged pride suf- 
fered deeply — and when Lady Kilgoif dreva 
picture, half real, half imaginary, of the game 
which his subtle associate was playing, Roland 
could scarce restrain himself from openly declar- 
ing a rupture, and, if need be, a qoaixel vrith 
him. 

It needed all her persuasions to oppose thil 
course ; and indeed, if she had not made use of 
one unanswerable argument, could she haT8| 
succeeded ? This was the inevitable injury Lin 
ton could inflict upon her, by ascribmg tha 
breach to her influence It would be easy 
eivo\:^Vv Ccom such materials as late event! | 



pect It could mean more. • \' « 

That he was Mattered by the notice, axid\B\xg^esKM\Xo eom^oaA^YAsAars^Qu^^^raldniiil 
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[ Kilgofif's lamentable imbecility, the 
tiat fatal night of danger — Cashel's 
;are of her — ^her own most natural 
) upon him — all these, touched on 
nan's tact and delicacy, she urged, 

obtained his pledge that he would 
ae and opportunity the mode of ter- 
Q intimacy he had begun to think of 
rence. 

be certain minds to whom the very 
reathe is doubt, there are others to 
rust is absolute misery. Of these 
el was one. Nature had made him 
free-spoken, and the circumstances 

life had encouraged the habit. To 
rudge would have been as repulsive 
) of honor, as it would be opposed to 
ts of his bucaniering life. To settle 
with the sword was invariably the 
ong his old comrades, and, such 
ts are those, which certainly leave 

traces of lingering malice behind 
cherish and stove up a secret wrong 
n patience for the day of reckoning, 
ling of the Indian about it, that in 
res augmented its atrocity. 
id with thoughts like these, and 

every vexation he suffered as in 
connected with that wealth whose 
iie fancied was to satisfy every wish, 
ambition, he sauntered on, little dis- 
3rive pleasure from the presence of 
nal objects which fortune had made 

I was poor," thought he, "I had 
ittached friends, ready to exult in my 
and sympathize with me in my 
[f I had enemies, they were brave 
willing to defend their cause with the 
lyself. None flattered or frowned on 
ras richer than the rest. No subtle 
f in wait for him whose unsuspecting 
jxposcd him to deception; we were 
irades,' at least," said he aloud, '^and 
I have seen of the great world, I've 
ze the distinction." 
is reverie he was suddenly recalled 
g, directly in front of him, an elderly 
who, in a stooping posture, feemed 
something among the dry leaves and 
3side a low wicket. 
; the first fruit of our gay neighbor- 
the old man, testily, as he poked the 
s with his cane*, "we're lucky if 
us without more serious inconveni- 

assist you in your search — ^have you 
ing?" said Cashel, approaching, 
is a key — the key of the wicket, hid 
hereabouts, young man," said the 
', scarcely bestowing a look upon 
itinued his investigations a& bu.sily as 

indaunted by the somewhat nngra- 
)tion, now aided him in his search, 
other continued, "IVe known this 



path for nigh forty years, and never remember 
this wicket to have been locked before. But 
so it is. My old friend is afrsiid of the invasion 
of this noisy neighborhood, and has taken to. 
lock and key to keep them out. The key, he 
promised to hide at the foot of this tree." 

" And here it is," said Cashel, as he unlocked 
the wicket and flung it wide. 

*' Many thanks for your help, but you have a 
better reward than my gratitude, in eyes some 
five and thirty years younger," said the old 
man, with the same half testy voice as before. 
"Perhaps you'd like to see the grounds here 
yourself; come along. The place is small, but 
far better kept than the great demesne, I assure 
you ; just as many a humble household is more 
orderly than many a proud retinue." 

Roland was rather pleased by the quaint 
oddity of his new companion, of whom he 
thought, but could not remember where, he had 
seen the features before. 

" You are a stranger in these parts, I con- 
clude," said the old man. 

"Yes. I only arrived here about an hour 
ago, and have seen nothing save the path from 
the hall to this spot." 

"There's little more worth the seeing on 
yonder side of the paling, sir. A great bleak 
expanse with stunted trees and a tasteless man- 
sion, full of, I take it, very dubious company ; 
but perhaps you are one of them?" 

" I confess as much," said Roland, laughing, 
"but as I have not seen them, don't be afraid 
I'll take up the cudgels for my associates.' ' 

" Labor lost if you did," said the other, 
bluntly. " I only know of them what the news- 
papers tell us, but their names are enough." 

" Are they all in the same category, then ?" 
asked Cashel, smiling. 

" Pigeons or hawks— dupes or swindlers — an 
ugly alternative to choose from." 

" You are candid certainly, friend," said Ca- 
shel, half angrily; "but don't you fancy there 
is rather too much of frankness in saying this 
to one who has already said he is of the party?" 

" Just as he likes to take it," said the old 
man, bluntly. " The wise man takes warning 
where (he fool takes umbrage. There's a fine 
view for you — see, there's a glorious bit of 
landscape," cried he, enthusiastically, as they 
came to an opening of the wood and beheld the 
wide expanse of Lough Derry, with its dotted 
islands and xuined tower. 

Roland stood still, silently gazing on the 
scene, whose beauty was heightened by all the 
strong eflect of light and shade. 

" I see you have an eye for landscape," said 
the old man, as he watched the expression of 
Cashel's features. 

" I've been a lover of scenery in lands where 
the pursuit was well rewarded," said Roland, 
thoughtfully. 

"That yon may; but never in a country 
where the contemplation called fox more thought 
than in tkns Wot^ "^otl. %w^ -^onkS^.^t . '^xvv^tfc 
the la»y smioikfi iiaQ&YinK^ %taBi^^iiiijoiswv\*^^>' 
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side, hi^h up thero uniid the fern and the tall spread for a meal — ^you'll have to breakiut 
heath, that is a human dwelling — ^there lives hero." 

sumo cottier a life of jxivcrty as uncheered and Before Roland eould answer, JSIr. Comgn 
unpitied as though he made no part of the great came forward from beneath the porch, tnd, ndtlt 
fnrnily of man. Fur miles and miles of that a hand to each, bid them welcome, 
drcjiry mountain some small s()eek may be *' I was telling this gentleman," said Ticnitj, 
trai'L'd where men live and grow old and die " that he is too far within your boundaries fir 
out, luit bought of and uncared for by all beside. ' retreat — ^he was about to turn back." 
This misery would seem at its full, if now and " *' Nay, nay," said the old man, smiling, "u 
then seasons of sickness did not show how fever old fellow like you or me may do a chnrM 
and ague can augment the sad calamities of . thing, but a young man's nature is fresher al 
daily life. There are men, ay, and old men, ' warmer. I tell you, Tiemay, you're qoitB 
too, who never have seen bread for years, I wrong, this gentleman will breakfast here," 
say, save when some gamekeeper has bro- ,• " With pleasure," said Cashel, cordially, td 
ken it to feed the grayhounds in a coursing entered the cottage, 
party.'' 

'' And whose the fault of all this ?" said Ca- 
shel, eagerly. 

'•It is easy to see, sir," said the other, "that 
you are no landed proprietor, for not only you 
had not asked the question, but you hall not 
shown so much emotion when putting it. So 
ii is,-' muttered he to himself. ''It is so, over. 
They have most synn>athy with the poor who 
have least the power to help them." 

'' But I ask again, whose the fault of such a 
system?" cried Cashcl. 

" Ask your host yonder, and you'll soon have 
an answer to your question. You'll hear enough 
of landlord's calamities — wrecking tenantry — 
people in barbarism — irreclaimably bad — sunk 
in crime, black in ingratitude. Ask the peasant, 
and he'll tell you of clearances — whole families 
turned out to star\'e and die in the highways — 
the iron pressure of the agent in the dreary 
season of famine and fever. Ask the priest, 
and he will say, it Is the galling tyranny of the 
'rich man's church' establishment consuming 
the substance, but restoring nothing to the 
people. Ask the rector, and he'll prove, it is 
popery — the debasing slavery of the very black- 
est of all superstitions, and so on ; each throws 
upon another the load which he refuses to bear 
his share of, and the end is, we have a reckless 
gentry and a ruined people ; all the embittering 
hatred of a controversy, and little of the active 
working of Christian charity. Good-by, sir. I 
ask pardon for inflicting something like a ser- 
mon upon you. Good-by." 

''And yet," said Ca,shel, "you liave only 
made me anxious to hear more from you. Mav 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ay, sir, I taw him *hiiid the anu. 

Sim Gatc. 

Cashel would have devoted more attentioi 
to the tasteful arrangement of the drawing-nni 
into which they w^ere ushered, if he had hA 
been struck with the handsome and gracefiil 
form of a young girl, who from time to tioB 
passed before his eyes in an inner ehambo; 
engaged in the oillee of preparing breakfast, ami 
whom he at once recognized as the gnni' 
daughter of whom Linton wrote. 

" We were talking of poor Ireland," aid 
Tiernay, " and all her sorrows." 

" ril engage you were," cried CorrigiBi 
laughing, " and I'll swear you did not make t 
mournful topic a whit less gloomy by your v^ 
of treating it ; and that's what he calls enter- 
taining a stranger, sir ; like a bankrupt mer- 
chant amusing a party by a sight of his schednk. 
Now, I'll wager a trifle, my young friend vtwlil 
rather hear where a brace of cocks ins to be 
found, or the sight of a neat grass coontry to 
ride over after the fox-hounds — and I can^ 
both one and the other. But here comes Mai7< 
My grand-daughter, JVHss Leicester, sir." 

Mary saluted the stranger with an easy giu^ 
fulness, and shook the doctor's hand oordiallT> 
You are a little late, doctor," said she,ii 



n 



she led the way into the breakfast-room. 

"Tnat was in part owing to that rog« 
Eeane, who has taken to locking the gate of 
I ask if we are likely to meet again, and the avenue, by way of seeming regaUtf, v^ 
where ?" .1 some one else has done the same with th0 

*' If you should chance to be sick during your I wicket here. Now, as for fifty years back «B 
visit here, and send for the doctor, it's likely ' the cows of the country have strayed throogk 
they'll fetch me, as there is no other here." 



Cashel started, for he at once remembered 
that the speaker was Dr. Tiernay, the friend 
of his tenant Mr. Corrigan ; as the doctor did 
rot recognize him, however, Roland resolved to 
keep his secret as long as he could. 

"There, sir," said Cashel, "I see some 
friends accosting you. I'll say good by,'* 

"Too late to do so now," said the other, 
half sulkily. " Mr. Corrigan would feel il a 



the one, and all the beggars through the otbsi 
I don't know what's to come of it." 

" I suppose the great house is filling," *•" 
Mary, to withdraw him from a grumbla^ 
theme ; " we heard the noise of several arrivilJ 
h s morning early." 

" This gentleman oaji inform yon beat op* 
all that," said Tiemay; "he himself is one a 
the company." 

" But I am ignorant of every thing/' ■* ' 



*• I 
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utui aumuy. lUT. corrigan wouia leei u a\ ow. i. am igooram oi weiy uung, — ^ 
Blight if yoa turned back, when his table ^waa\ CaaVieV ^^1 o'k^'} «xm«i^\«EXA «k^aSdii ■ftrr^ 
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reak, and not earing to sleep, I strolled out, 
rhen my good fortane threw me into your 
i^-ay." 

" "5 our friendd are likely to have fine weather, 
jid I am glad of it,'' said Corrigan. ^^ This 
oontry, pretty enough in sunshine, looks bleak 
,nd dreary when the sky is louring ; but I've 
xy doubt you'd rather have 

A southerly wind, and a cloudy sky, 
3 the song says, than the brightest morning 
hat ever welcomed a lark. Are you fond of 
Liantmg ?" 

" I like every kind of sport, where horse, or 
fun, or hound can enter, but I've seen most of 
uch pastimes in distant countries, where the 
fame is different from here, and the character 
►f the people just as imlike." 

"I have hunted the wild-boar myself," said 
'Id Corrigan, proudly, "in the royal forests at 
tendon and Fontainbleau." 

"I speak of the antelope and the jaguar — 
he dark leopard of Guiana, or the brown bison 
tf the Andes." 

"That is, indeed, a manly pastime," said 
kflary, enthusiastically. 

"It is so," said Cashel, warmed by the en- 
loaragement of her remark, "more even for 
he endurance and persevering energy it de- 
Qands than for its peril. The long days of 
oil in search of game, the nights of waking 
watchfulness, and then the strange characters 
Jid adventures among which you are thrown, 
.11 make up a kind of life so unlike the daily 
vorld." 

"There is, as you say, something highly 
>xciting in all that," said Corrigan, " but to 
ny thinking, hunting is a royal pastime, and 
OSes half of its prestige when deprived of the 
lomp and circumstance of its courtly following, 
i^^n I think of the old forest echoing to the 
witarara of the cor de chasse, the scarlet clad 
piqueurs' with lance and cutlass, the train of 
sonrtiers mounted on their high-mettled steeds, 
lisplaying all the address of the salon, and all 
-he skill of the chase to him who was the center 
rfthe group — ^the king himself." 

' Are you not forgetting the fairest part of 
ie pageant, papa ?" broke in Mary. 

"No, my dear, that group usually waited to. 
join us as we returned. Then, when the 
^tour de la chasse^ rung out from every horn, 
*d the whole wood, re-echoed with the tri- 
itnphant sounds, then, might be seen the queen 
lid her ladies advancing to meet us. 1 think I 
ee her yet^ the fair-haired queen, the noblest 
^ most beautiful in all that lovely circle, 
Counted on her spotted Arabian, who bore him- 
Blf proudly beneath his precious burden. Ah, 
X) truly did Burke say *the Age of Chivalry 
^as past,' or never had such sorrows gone 
^avenged. 

^' Young gentleman, I know not whether you 
iL¥e already conceived strong opinions upon 
olities, and whether you incline to one or otiier 
^ the great parties that divide the kingdom, 
Qt one thing I would beseech you — be a mon- 



arohist. There is a steadfast perseverance in 
clinging to the legitimate sovereign. Like the 
very observance of truth itself, shake the con- 
viction once, and there is no limit to skep- 
ticism." 

"Humph!" muttered Tiemay, half aloud. 
" Considering how royalty treated your ances- 
tors, vour ardor in their favor might be cooled 
a little." 

" What's Tiernay saying ?" said the old 



man. 



Grumbling, as usual, papa," said Mary, 
laughing, and not willing to repeat the remark. 

" Trying to give a man a bias in politics," 
said the doctor, sarcastically, "is absurd, ex- 
cept you accompany the advice with a place. 
A man's political opinions are bom with him, 
^nd he has as much to do with the choice of 
his own Christian name, as whether he'll be a 
Whig or a Tory." 

"Never mind him, sir," said Corrigan to 
Cashel, " one might travestie the well-known 
epigram, 'and say of him that he never said a 
kind thing, or did a rude one, in his life." 

"The greater fool he then,"' muttered Tier- 
nay, "for the world likes him best who does 
the exact opposite ; and here comes one to illus- 
trate my theory. There, I see bim yonder— 
so I'll step into the library and look over the 
newspaper." 

" He can not eftdure a very agreeable neigh- 
bor of ours — a Mr. Linton," said Corrigan, as 
the doctor retired ; " and makes so little secret 
of his dislike, that I am always glad when they 
avoid a meeting." 

"Mr. Linton is certainly more generous," 
said Mary, "for he enjoys the doctor's eccen- 
tricity without taking offense at his rude humor." 

" Good breeding can be almost a virtue," said 
the old man, with a smile. 

"It has this disadvantage, however," said 
Cashel; "it deceives men, who, like myself, 
have little knowledge of life, to expect far more 
from politeness than it is ever meant to imply ; 
just as on the Lima shore, when we carried 
off a gold Madonna, we wore never satisfied if 
we missed the diamond eyes of the image." 

The old man and his grand-daughter almost 
started at the strange illustration, but their 
attention was now called off by the approach 
of Linton, whom they met as he reached the 
porch. 

" Come here a moment, sir," said the doctor, 
addressing Cashel from the little boudoir ; " here 
are some weapons of very old date found among 
the ruins beside where we stand ;" and Roland 
had just time to quit the breakfast-room before 
Linton entered it. 

"The menagerie fills fast," said Linton, as 
he advanced gayly into the apartment, "some 
of our principal lions have come ; more are ex- 
pected ; and a:ll the small ca^es have got their 
occupants." 

" I am dying of curiosity," said Mary. " Tell 
us every thing about every bod^. "WV^a V»xm^ 
arrived?" 
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" Wo Iftve every thing of a household save 
the host. He is absent ; and, stranger tnan all, 
Xko one knows where." 

*• How singular," exclaimed Corrigan. 

^* Is it not ? He arrived this morning with 
the Kilgoils, and has not since been heard oi*. 
I left his amiable guests at th(sbrc;ikfast-table 
conversing on his absence, and endeavoring to 
account lor it under every variety ot* ' shucking 
accident' one reads of in the morning ])apers. 
The more delicately-minded were even discuss 
ing, in whi.»«pers, how long it would bo decent 
to stay in a house if the owner committed 
suicide." 

*' This is too shocking," said Mary. 

" And yet there are men who do these things I 
Talleyrand, it was, I believe, who said that the 
fellow who shot himself, showed a great want 
of * savoir vivre.' Well, to come back : we 
have the Kilgofls, whom I have not seen as yet ; 
the Meeks, lather and daughter; the MacFar- 
lines; Mrs. White and her familiar — a dis- 
tinguished author ; the whole Kennyfcck tribe ; 



screaming to grooms out of window, and Sim* 
ming of doors, Babel was a scene of pescefid 
retirement in comparison. As this, too, is bat 
the beginning, pray forgive me if my visits hen 
be more frequent and enduring than ever." 

*^ Your picture of the company is certainlf 
not flattering," said Mary. 

''Up to their merits, notwithstanding; bit 
how could it be otherwise. To make a boon 
pleasant, to bring agreeable people togethei^ 
to assemble those particles whose aggregati 
solidifies into that compact mass called societf, 
is far harder than is ^^enerally believed ; valgir 
folk attempt it by getting some celebrity to viit 
them. But what a failure that is I One lid 
will no more make a party than one swallovi 
summer. New people, like oar friend Cashel, 
try it by asking eyery body. They hope,lijr 
firing a heavy charge, that some of the shot viB 
hit. Another mistake ! He little knows hov 
many jealousies, rivalries, and small animositiei 
are now at breakfast together at his house, and 
how ready they are, when no other game oflen^ 



Frobisher ; some five or six cavalry subalterns ; ' to make him the object of all tLcir spite and 
and a large mob of strange-looking people of scandal." 



both sexes, making up what in racing slang is 
called the *ruck' of the party." 

" Will it not tax your ingenuity, Mr. Linton, 



'' But why ?" said Mary. "Is not his hospi- 
tality as princely as it is generously offered; eia 
they cavil with any thing in either the receptia 



to amuse, or even to preserve concord among • itself, or the manner of it ?" 

such a heterogeneous multitude ?" said Mary. " As that part of the entertainment entered 

" I shall amuse them by keeping them at into my functions. Miss Leicester, I shoold say, 
feud with each other, and, when they weary of 
that, let them have a grand attack of the whole 
lino upon their worthy host and entertainer. 
Indeed, already signs of rebellious ingratitude 
have displayed themselves. You must know 
that there has been a kind of petty scandal 
going about respecting Lady Kilgoflf and Mr. 
Cashel." 

*' ]My dear sir," said Mr. Corrigan, gravely, 
but with much courtesy, "when my grand- 
daughter asked you for the latest news of your 
gay household, she did so in all the inconsiderate 
ignorance her habits and ago may warrant ; but 
neither she nor I cared to hear more of your 
guests than they ought to have reported of 
them, or should be repeated to the ears of a 
young lady." 

"I accept the rebuke with less pain," said 
Linton, smiling easily, "because it is, in part at 
least, unmerited. If you had permitted me to 
continue, you should have seen as much." 
Then, turning to Miss Leicester, he added, 
" You spoke of amusement, and you'll acknowl- 
edge we are not idle. Lord Charles Frobisher 
is already marking out a race-course ; Meek is 



certainly not. The whole has been well 'got 
up.' I can answer for every thing save Caf^ 
himself — as Curran said, ' I can elevate ailsan 
the host.' He Is irreolaimably *en arrierd'— 
half dandy, half Delaware, affecting the man of 
fashion, but, at heart, a prairie hunter." 

" Hold, sir," cried Cashel, entering soddenlj, 
his face crimson with passion, " By what riglit 
do you presume to speak of me in this wise?" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha I" broke out Linton, as he fell 
into a chair in a burst of admirably feigned 
laughter. " I told you, Miss Leicester, how it 
would be, did I not say I should unearth tbe 
fox ? Ah ! Roland ; confess it, you were com- 
pletely taken in." 

Cashel stared around for an explanation, and 
in the astonishment of each countenance be 
fancied he read a condemnation of his condncL 
All his impulses were quick as thought, and lo 
he blushed deeply for his passionate outbreak; 
as hd said — 

" I ask pardon of you, sir, and this lady, for 
my unseemly anger. This gentleman certainlj 
deserves no apology from me. Confound iti 
Master Tom, but assuredly yon don't fire blank 



exploring the political leaning of the borough ; cartridge to startle your game." 



the Kennyfecks are trying their voices together 
in every room of the house; and Lady Janet 
has every ' casserole' in the kitchen engaged in 
the preparation of various vegetable abomina- 
tions, which she and Sir Andrew take before 
breakfast; and what, with the taking down and 
putting up of beds, tlie tuning of piano-fortes, 
sc'I-faing here^ bells ringing there — cracking 



" No use to tickle lions with straws," said 
Linton, and the insinuated flattery succeeded. 

" Let me now bid you welcome to my 
cottage, Mr. Cashel," said Corrigan; "ahhongb 
this incognito visit was an accident, I feel hx^ 
to see you here." 

"Thank you, thank you," replied Cashel 
"I shall be even more grateful still if joa 
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uonally escape from the noisy festivities of the 
HalL and come hero." 

While Corrigan and *Cashel continued to 
interchange matual assurances of esteem and 
regard, Linton walked to a window with Miss 
Leicester. 

" We had no conception that our guest was 
Mr. Oashel," said Mary, " he met Dr. Tiemay 
ac*cidentally in the park, and came along with 
b.im to breakfast." I 

" And did not the doctor remember him," , 
■Lsked I<inton, shrewdly. 

" Oh, no ; he may probably recollect some- 
thing of having met him before, three weeks 
lience ; but he is so absent !" 

"I thought Roland would have taken the 

quizzing better," said Linton, thoughtfully. 

*' There's no knowing any man, or — woman 

^ther. YoH perceived what I was at, cer- 

ainly." 

''No, indeed. I was as much deceived as 
Mr. Cashel. I thought, to be sure, that you 
"vere unusually severe, but I never suspected 
the object." 

" How droll. Well, I am a better actor than 
I fancied," said Linton, laughing ; then added, 
in a lower tone, " not that the lesson should be 
lost upon him ; for, in sober earnest, there w^ 
much truth in it." « 

" We were greatly pleased with him,'' said 
Mary- "and now, knowing who he is, and 
what , temptations such a young man has to 
over-estimate himself, are even more struck by 
his unassuming quietude." 

Linton only smiled, but it was a smile of 
most compassionate pity. 

" I conclude that you mean to show yourself 
to your company, then, Mr. Cashel," said he, 
turning suddenly about. 

"I'm ready," said Roland; "I'd go, how- 
ever, with an easier conscience, if Mr. Corrigan 
would only promise me to come and see us 
there sometimes." 

" I'm a very old fellow, Mr. Cashel, and have 

- ilmost outlived the habits of society ; but if any 
one's invitation shall bring me beyond these 
walls, it shall be yours." 

" I must be content with that," said Roland, 
as he shook the proflered hand, and then, with 

- ft oordial farewell to Miss Leicester, took Lin- 
ton's arm, and retired. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

If joa show him in Hyde Park— Lauk ! how th^ will 

st&ro ' 
Though a very smart figure la Blnomsbury Square. 

THK Snob. 

Cashel's was not a nature to dwell upon a 
grievance, and he would have, at once and for- 
ever, forgotten the late scene with Linton if it 
were not coupled in his mind with suspicions 
derived from various different sources. This 
made him silent and reserved as he walked 
idcMig, and so palpably inattentive to all his 
eompanioii's efforts at agree&hilityf that Linton 

K 



at last said, " Well, Cashel, if you can dispense 
\f ith sleep, you certainly seem to take the com- 
pensation in dreaming. Here have I been 
retailing for you the choicest bits of gossip and 
small-talk, not only without the Slightest grati- 
tude, but even without conmion attention on 
your part 1" 

" Very true," said Cashel ; " the reproach is 
quite just, and no man can be more agreeable 
at the expense of his friends than yourself." 

" Still harping on my daughter— eh ?" cried 
Linton. "I never thought you the man to mis- 
construe a jest, but if you really are oflended 
with my foUy — " 

"If I really were offended, " said Cashel, 
almost sternly, "I should not leave it to be 
inferred from my marmer." 

" That I am sure of," cried Linton, assuming 
an air of frankness; "and now, since all that 
silly affair is forgotten — " 

" I did not say so much," interrupted Cashel. 
" I can not forget it, and that is the very reason 
I am annoyed with myself, with you, and with 
all the world." 

" Pooh ! nonsense, man. You were not used 
to be so thin-skinned. Let us talk of something 
else. Here are all our gay friends assembled 
— ^how are we to occupy and amuse them?" 

Cashel made no reply, but walked on, seem- 
ingly lost in thought. 

"By the way," said Linton, "you've told 
me nothing of your adventures. Haven't you 
had something very like a shipwreck?" 

" The yacht is lost," said Cashel drily. 

"Actually lostl" echoed the other, with 
well-assumed astonishment. "How fortunate 
not to have had the Kennyfcck party on board, 
as I believe you expected." 

"I had the Kilgoifs, however," rojoinod 
Roland. 

" The Eilgofis ! you amaze mc. How did 
my lord ever consent to trust his most precious 
self on such an enterprise ?" 

Cashel shrugged his shoulders, without utter- 
ing a word in reply. 

" But come, do condescend to be a little more 
communicative. How, and when, and where 
did the mishap occur ?" 

" She foundered on the southern coast some 
time after midnight on the 1 5th. The crew and 
passengers escaped by the boats, and the craft 
went to pieces." 

" And the Kilgoflfs, how did they behave in 
the moment of peril ?" 

" My Lord seemed insensible to all around. 
Lady Kilgoff with a dignified courage quite 
admirable." 

"Indeed!" said Linton, slowly, while he 
fixed his eyes on Cashel's face, where an 
expression of increased animation now displayed 
itself. 

"She has a fine generous nature," continued 
Cashel, not heeding the remark. " It is one of 
the saddest things to think of, how she has been 
mated." 

" She IS «L \»etft«&,^"' wA\i«BLUXL^ cqs?\'^ . 
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" And what of that. Do your aristocratic 
distinctions close the heart against every high 
and noble sentiment, or can they compensate 
for the absenuo of every tie that attaches one to 
life ? Is not some poor Indian girl who follows 
her wild Ranchero husband through the dark 
valleys of Guiana, not only a happier, but a 
better wife thim your proud peeress ?" 

Linton shook his he^ and smiled, but did not 
reply. 

" I see how my old prejudices shock you," 
said Cashel. '^ I only grieve to think how many 
of them have left mo, for I am sick — sick at 
heart— of your gay and polished world. I am 
weary of its double-dealing, and tired of its 
gilded falsehood. Since I have been a rich 
man, I have seen nothing but the servile flattery 
of sy(5ophaney, or the insidious snares of deeper 
iniquity. There is no equality for one like 
myself. The high-born wealthy would treat 
me as a parvenu, the vulgar rich only reflect 
back my own errors in broader deformity. I 
have known no other use of wealth than to 
squander it to please others; I have played 
high, and lost deeply ; I have purchased a hun- 
dred things simply because some others wished 
to sell them ; I have entertained and sat among 
my company, waiting to catch and resent the 
oovcrt insult that men pass upon such as me ; 
anil will you tell me — ^you, who know the world 
well — that such a life repays one ?" 

" Now, let mo wTite the credit side of the 
account," said Linton, laughing, and affecting 
a manner of easy jocularity. " You are young, 
healthy, and high-spirited, with courage for any 
thing, and more money than even recklessness 
can get rid of. You are the most popular 
fellow among men, and the greatest favorite of 
the other sex. going. You get credit for every 
thing you do, and a hundred others that men 
know you could, but have not done. You have 
warm, attached friends ; I can answer for one, 
at least, who'll lay down his. life for you." He 
paused, expecting some recognition, but Cashel 
made no sign, and he resumed. "You have 
only to propose some object to your ambition, 
whether it be rank, place, or a high alliance, to 
feel that you are a favorite with fortune." 

" And is it by knowing beforehand that one 
is sure to win that gambling fascinates?" said 
Roland, slowly. 

" If you only knew how the dark presage of 
fJEiiluro deters the unlucky man, Roland, you'd 
scarce ask the question !" rejoined Linton, with 
an accent of sorrow, by which he hoped to 
awaken sympathy. The stroke failed, however, 
for Cashel took no notice of it. 

*' There goes one whose philosophy of life is 
simple enough," said Linton, as he stopped at 
a break in the holly hedge, beside which they 
were walking, and pointed to Lord Charles, 
who, mounted on a blood-horse, was leading 
the way for a lady, equally well carried, over 
tome sporting-looking fences. 

'I say, Jim, " cried Frobisher, " let her go a 
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little free at them; she^s always too hot whn 
you hold her back." I 

'' You don't know,* perhaps, that Jim is the | 

\ lady," whispered Linton, and withdrawing fir 

secrecy behind the cover of the hedge. " Jim," 

continued Linton, " is the familiar for Jemima. 

She's Meck's daughter, and the wildest romp—" 

" By Jove, how well she cleared it. Hen 
she comes back again," cried Cashel, in all the 
excitement of a favorite sport. 

"That's all very pretty, Jim," called ont 
Frobisher, "but let me observe it's a very 
Brumagcm style of thing, after all. I want yoa 
to ride up to your fence with your mare ia 
hand. Touch her lightly on the flank, and pc^ 
her over quietly." 

" She is too flery for all that," said the giri, 
as she held in the mettlesome animal, and en* 
deavored to calm her by patting the neck. 

" How gracefully she sits her saddle," mut- 
tered Cashel ; and the praise might have been 
forgiven from even a less ardent admirer of 
equestnanism, for she was a young, fresh-look- 
ing girl, with large hazel eyes, and a profusioo 
of bright auburn hair, which floated and flaunted 
in every graceful wave aroimd her neck and 
shoulders. She possessed, besides, that ines- 
timable advantage as a rider which perfect fear- 
lessness supplies, and seemed to be inspired 
with every eager impulse of the bounding ani- 
mal beneath her. 

As Cashel continued to look, she had. taken 
the mare a canter round a large grass-field, and 
was evidently endeavoring, by a light hand and 
a soothing, caressing voice, to calm down her 
temper. — Stooping, as she went, in the saddle 
to pat the aninial's shoulder, and almost bending 
her own auburn curls to the counter. 

"She is perfect!" cried Roland, in a very 
ecstasy : " see that, Linton ! Mark how shft 
sways herself in her saddle." 

" That comes of wearing no stays," said Lin- 
ton, drily, as he proceeded to light a cigar. 

" Now she's at it. Here she comes I" cried 
Cashel, almost breathless with anxiety ; for the 
mare, chafed by the delay, no sooner was tnmed 
toward tjie fence, once more, than she stretched 
out and dashed wildly at it. 

It was a moment of intense interest, for the 
speed was far too great to clear a high leap 
with safety ; the fear was, however, but mo- 
mentary, for, with a tremendous bound, the 
mare cleared the fence, and after a cou]ile of 
minutes cantering, stood with heaving flanks 
and swelling nostril beside the other horse. 

" You see my misfortune, I suppose," said 
the girl, addressing Frobisher. 

"No. She's not cut about the legs," said 
he, as he bent down in his saddle and took a 
most searching survey of the animal. 

"No, the hack is all right. Bat don't yoo 
perceive that bit of blue cloth flaunting' yoinder 
on the hedge — ^that is part of my habit. See 
•what a tremendous rent is here — ^I declare, 
ChaiVey^ it \a scarcely decent." And to illus- 
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us to show the firiDged and jagged end of her 

ng-habit, beneath which a very finely turned 

le and foot were now seen. 

* Then, why don't you wear trowsers, like 

ry body else ?" said Frobisher, gruffly, and 

rce bestowing even a passing glance at the 

ll-arched instep. 

^ Because I never get time to dress like any 

else. Tou order me out like one of your 
^^miarket boys," replied she, pettishly. 
' By Jove, I wish any one of them had got 
ir hand.'' 

' To say nothing of the foot, Charley," said 
, roguishly, and endeavoring to arrange her 
1 drapery to the best advantage. 
' No. That may do to astonish our friend 
sbel, and make ' my lady' jealous. By the 
y, Jim, I don't see why you shouldn't ' enter 
the plate' as well as the Kennyfeck girls." 
' I like you better, Charley," eaid she, cur- 
ing her horse and passaging him alternately 
Ti side to side. 
*" This is the second time to-day I have played 

eaves-dropper unconsciously," said Roland, 
X whisper ; '* and with the proverbial fortune 
Jie listener in both cases." And with these 
rds he moved on, leaving Linton still stand- 
opposite the opening of the hedge. 
I^ashel had not advanced many paces beneath 

shelter of the tall hollies, when Frobisher 
identally caught sight of Linton, and called 
, "Ha, Tom — found you at last. Where 
'e you been hiding the whole morning — ^you 
t should, at least, represent our host here ?" 
Linton muttered something, while, by a ges- 
B, he endeavored to caution Frobisher, and 
mze him of Cashel's vicinity. The fretful 
tion of his horse, however, prevented his 
ing the signal, and he resumed — ' 
' One of my people tells me that Cashel came 
h the Kilgofis this morning. I say, Tom, 
I'll have to look sharp in that quarter. Sob, 
re— quiet, Gustavo — gently, man." 
*He's too fat, I think. You always have 
ir cattle too heavy," said Linton, hoping to 
Lnge the topic. 

'*He carries flesh well. But what is it I 
I to tell you ? Oh, I remember now — about 

yacht club. I have just got a letter from 
rwent, in which he says the thing is impos- 
Le. His remark is more true than courteous. 

says, ^ It's all very well in such a place as 
land to know such people, but that it won't 

in England — besides that, if Cashel does 
sh to get among men of the world, he ought 
join some light cavalry corps for a year or 

and stand plucking by Stanhope, and Dash- 
d, and the rest of them. They'll bring him 
' if he'll only pay handsomely.' Soh there, 
Ji — do, be quiet, will you? The end of it 
that Derwent will not put his name up. I 
ist say it's a disappointment to me, but, as a 
inger brother, I have only to smile and sub- 
t." 

Willie Lord Charlee was retailing this piece 
iaformatioa in no very measured too 3, ^^n«^ 



only interrupted by the occasional impatience 
of his horse, Linton's eyes were fixed on Ca^ 
shel, who, at the first mention of his own name, 
incBsased his speed so as to suggest the fond 
hope that some, at least, of this unwelcome in- 
telligence might have escaped him. 

^^ You'll have to break the thing to him, 
Tom," resumed Lord Charles. "You know 
him better than any of us, and how the matter 
can be best touched upon." 

" Not the slightest necessity for that now,^^ 
said Linton, with a low, deliberate voice. 

"Why so?" 

"Because you have just done so yourself. 
If you had only paid the least attention to my 
signal, you'd have seen that Cashel was only a 
fe^ yards in front of me during the entire of 
your agreeable revelations." 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Frobisher, as his 
head dropped forward in overwhelming confu- 
sion. " What is to be done ?" 

"Rather difficult to say, if he heard all," 
said Linton, coolly. 

"You'd say it was a quiz, Tom. You^d 
pretend that you saw him all the while, and 
only did the thing for joke's sake — eh ?" 

" Possibly enough I might," replied Linton ; 
" but you couldn't.". 

" How very av^kward, to be sure," exclaimed 
Frobisher. "I say, Jim, I wish you'd make 
up to Cashel a bit, and get us out of this scrape. 
There's Tom ready to aid and abet you, if only 
to take him out of * the Kilgofis' ' way." 

" There never was a more propitious moment, 
Miss Meek," said Linton, passing through the 
hedge, and approaching close to her, " He's a 
great prize — ^the best estate in Ireland." 

"The nicest stable of horses in the whole 
country," echoed Frobiisher. 

"A good-looking fellow, too; only wanting 
a little training to make presentable any where." 

" That white barb, with the flea-bitten flank, 
would carry you to perfecdon, Jim." 

" He'U bo a peer one of these days, if he is 
only patient enough not to commit himself in 
politics." 

" And such a hunting-country for yem," said 
Frobisher, in ecstasy. 

" I tell you I don't care for him ; I never did," 
said the girl, as a flush of half-angry meaning 
colored her almost childish features. 

" But don't you care to be mistress of fifteen 
thousand a year, and the finest stud in Ire- 
land?" 

" Mayhap, a countess," said Linton, quietly. 
" Your papa would soon manage that." 

"Td rather be mistress of myself, and this 
brown mare, * Joan,' here ; that's all I know ; 
and I'll have nothing to do with any of your 
plots and schemes," said she, in a voice whose 
utterance was that of emotion 

" That's it," said Frobisher, m a low tone to 
Linton ; " there's no getting ^em, at that age, 
with a particle of brains." 

"They Taake "op wvi^fcMa!^ ^'cft \X ^fi^sK> 
ward,'' TepVifid "Lm\.oti^ ^ar^L^ . 
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**So you'll not consent, Jim,'' said Frobisher, 
h a hall'-coaxing manner to the young girl, who, 
t^ith averted head, sat in mingled sorrow and 
displeasure. 

*' Well, don't be pettish about it ; I'm sure I 
thought it very generous in me, eonsidering — " 

She looked round at this moment, and her 
large eyes were bent \\\Ktn him with a kxik 
whieh their very tears made passionately mean- 
ing. 

— '• Considering what a neat finger you have 
on a young horse," said he ; and she turned 
abruptly away, and, as if to hide her emotion, 
spurred her mare into a bounding eantcr. 

*' Take care, Charley ; take ear© what you're 
doing," said Linton, with a look of consummate 
shrewdness. 

Frobisher looked after her for a minute or 
two, and then seemed to drop into a reverie, for 
he made no reply whatever. 

"Let the matter stop where it is," said 
LinU)n, quietly, as if replying to some acknowl- 
edgment of the other ; "let it stop there, I say, 
and one of these days, when she marries — as she 
unquestionably will do, through pajya Downie's 
means, somelKxly of influence, she'll be a stead- 
fast, warm friend, never forgetting — nor ever 
wishing to forget her childhood's companion. 
Go a little further, however, and you'll just 
have an equally determined enemy. I know a 
little of both sides of the question," added he, 
meditatively, "and it needs slight reflection 
which to prefer." 

" How are you going to amuse us here, Mr. 
Linton ?" said she, cantering up at this moment, 
"for it scen^^ to «w, as old Lord Kilg^ff says, 
that we are like to have a very dull house. 
People are ordering dinner for their own small 
parties as unsocially as though they were at the 
Crown Inn, at Brighton." 

"Yes, by-the-by," said Frobisher, "I want 
to ask you about that. Don't you think it were 
better to dash a little bit of * communism' 
through your administration?" 

"I intend to send in my resignation as 
Premier, now that the head of the state has 
arrived," said Linton, smiling dubiously. 

" I perceive," said Frobisher, shrewdly, "you 
expect that the government will go to pieces, 
if you leave it." 

" The truth is, Charley," said he, dropping 
his voice to a low whisper, and leaning his 
hand on the horse's mane, " our friend Roland 
is rather* too far in the category * Savage' for 
long endurance. Ho grows capricious and 
self-opinionated. The thin plating comes ofl* 
and shows the Bucanier at every slight abra- 
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" What of that ?" said Frobisher, languidly. 
" His book on Coutts's is unexceptionable. 
Come, Tom, you are the only man here who 
has a head for these things. Do exert yourself 
and set something a-going." 

"Well, what shall it be?" said he, gayly. 
''SJriU we get the country people together, aivd\ 
ha\t- hack races? — shall we assemble the\\ogu©. 



squires, and have a ball ? — shall wc start private 
theatricals? What says Miss Meek?" 

" I vote for all three. Pray do, Mr. Linton, 
you, who are so clever, and can do every thing, 
make us gay. If we only go on, as we have 
begun, the house will be like a model prison- 
on the separate and silent system." 

" As you wish it," said Linton, bowing vith 
as.sumcd gallantry *, " and now to work at once.'' 
So saying, he turned toward the house, die 
others riding at either side of him. 

" What shall wc do about Derwent's letter, 
Tom ?" ^sked Frobisher. 

" Never speak of it ; the chances are that be 
hiLs heard enough to Siitisfy the most gluttonous 
curiosity. Besides, he has lost his yacht*' 
Here he dropped his voice to a low muttering, 
as he said, "and, may soon have a heavier 
loss !" 

" Is his pace too fast?" said Frobisher, who 
caught up the meaning, although not the words. 

Linton made no reply, for his thoughts were 
on another track ; then suddenly catching him- 
self, ho said, " come, and let us have a look at 
the stables. I've not seen our stud yet," and 
thoy turned oil' from the main approach and 
entered the wood once more. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

And at last they find out to their greatest snrpriBB, 
That 'tis easier fur to lie ''merry than wise.** 

Bbll*s Itugu. 

"Here is Mr. Cashel; here he is!" ex- 
claimed a number of voices, as Roland, with a 
heart full of indignant anger, ascended the 
terrace upon which the great drawing-room 
opened; and at every window of whieh stood 
groups of his gay company. Csishel looked op. 
and beheld the crowd of pleased faces wreathed 
into smiles of gracious welcome, and then, be 
suddenly remembered that it was he who had 
invited all that brilliant assemblage ; that, for 
him, all those winning graces were assumed; 
and that his gloomy thoughts, and gloomier 
looks, were but a sorry reception to offer them. 

With a bold effort, then, to shake off the load 
that oppressed him, he approached one of the 
windows, where Mrs. Kennyfock and her two 
daughters were standing, with a considerable 
sprinkling of young dragoons around them. 

" We are not to let you in, Mr. Cashel," said 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, from within. "There has 
been a vote of the house against your admis- 
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" Not, surely, to condemn me unheard." said 
Roland ; " I might even say, unaccused." 

" How so," cried Miss Kennyfeck j " is not 
your present position your accusation? Why 
are you there, while we are here ?" 

" I went out for a walk, and lost myself in 
the woods." 

"What does he say, my dear?" said aunt 
FaivTiy, CeaxCol of losing a word of the dia- 
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" That he lost himself, madam," said one of 
the dragoons, drily. 

'^ So, indeed, we heard, sir," said the maiden 
lady, piteously ; " but I may say I foresaw it all." 

'* You are an old fool, and, worse still, every 
one sees it," whispered Mrs. Kennyfeck, in an 
accent that there was no mistaking, although 
only a whisper. 

''' We considered that you had abdicated, Mr. 
Cashel," said Mrs. White, who having m vain 
waited for Roland to approach the window she 
occupied, was fain at last to join the others, 
" and we were debating on what form of gov- 
ernment to adopt. A Presidency, with Mr. 
Linton — " 

" I see you are no Legitimist," slily remarked 
Miss Kennyfeck; but the other went on, "or 
an open Democracy." 

"I'm for that," said a jolly-looking cavalry 
captain. "Pray, Miss Olivia Kennyfeck, vote 
for it too. I should like nothing so much as a 
little fraternizing." 

"I have a better suggestion than either," 
said Roland, gayly ; "but you must admit me 
ere I make it." 

" A device of the enemy," called out Mrs. 
White ; "he wants to secure his own return to 
power." 

"Nay, on honor," said he, solemnly; "I 
shall descend to the rank of the humblest 
citizen, if my advice be acceded to— to the 
humblest subject of the realm." 

"Ye maunna open the window. Leddy 
Jannet has the rheumatics a' dandering aboot 
her back a' the morning," said Sir Andrew, 
approaching the group; and then turning to 
Cashel said — 

" Glad to see ye, sir ; very glad indeed ; tho', 
like Prince Charlie, you're on the wrang side o' 
the wa'." 

" Dear me !" sighed Meek, lifting his eyes 
from the newspaper, and assuming that softly 
compassionate tone in which he always delivered 
the most common-place sentiments, " how shock- 
ing ! To keep you out of your own house, and 
the air quite damp. Do pray bo careful and 
change your clothes before you come in here." 
Then he finished in a whsiper to Lady Janet, 
" One never gets through a country visit with- 
out a cold." 

" Upon my word, I'll let him in," said aunt 
Fanny, with a native richness of accent that 
made her fair nieces blush. 

"At last!" said Cashel, as he entered the 
room, and proceeded to salute the company, 
with many of whom he had but the very slight- 
est acquintance— of some he did not even re- 
member the names. 

The genial warmth if his character soon 
compelled him to feel heftrtily what he had 
begun by feigning, and he bade them welcome 
with a cordiality that spread its kindly influence 
over all. 

" I see," satd he, after some minutes, " Lady 
Kilgoff has not joined us, but her iktigue has 
mcp ve-y ipreat." 



"They say my lord's clean daft," said Sir 
Andrew. 

"Oh, no, Sir Andrew,'' rejoined Roland; 
" our misfortune has shaken hts nerves a good 
deal, but a few days' rest and quiet will restore 
him." 

"He was na ower wise at the best, puir 
man," sighed the veteran, as he moved away. 

"Her ladyship was quite a heroine^ — isn't 
that so?" said Lady Janet, tartly. 

" She held the rudder, or did something with 
the compass, I heard," simpered a young lady 
in long flaxen ringlets. 

Cashel smiled, but made no answer. 

" Oh, dear," sighed Meek, " and there was a 
dog that swam — or was it you that swam ashore 
with a rope in your mouth?" 

" I grieve to say, neither man nor dog per- 
formed the achievement." 

" And it would appear that the horrid wretch 
— what's his name ?" asked Mrs. White of her 
friend Howie. 

" Whose name,. madam ?" 

" The man — ^the dreadful man, who planned 
it all. Sick — Sickamore — no, not Sickamore — " 

" Sickleton, perhaps," said Cashel, strangely 
puzzled to make out what was coming. 

" Yes, Sickleton, had actually done the very 
same thing twice before, just to get possession 
of the rich plate and all the things on board." 

" This is too bad," cried Cashel, indignantly; 
" really, madam, you must pardon my warmth, 
if it even verges on rudeness ; but the gentle- 
man whose name you have associated with such 
iniquitous suspicions saved all our lives." 

" That's what I like in him better than all," 
whispered aunt Fanny to Olivia ; " he stands by 
his friends like a trump !" 

" You have compelled me," resumed Cashel 
"to speak of what really I had much rattier 
forget; but I shall insist upon your patience 
now for a few minutes, simply to rectify any 
error which may prevail upon this aflair." 

With this brief prelude, Cashel commenced 
a narrative of the voyage from the evening of 
the departure from Kingstown to the moment 
of the vessel's sinking off the south coast. 

If most of his auditors only listened as to an 
interesting anecdote, to others, the story had a 
deeper meaning. The Kennyfecks were long- 
ing to learn how the excursion originated, and 
whether Lady Kilgoff''s presence had been a 
pre-arranged plan, or a mere accidental occur- 
rence. 

"All's not lost yet, Livy," whispered Miss 
Kennyfeck in her sister's ear. "I give you 
joy," while a significant nod from aunt Fanny 
seemed to divine the sentiment and agree with 
it. 

"And I suppose ye had na the vessel in- 
sured?" said Sir Andrew, at the close of the 
narrative ; " what a sair thing to think o'." 

" Oh dear, yes, to be sure !" ejaculated Meek, 
piteously ; " and the cold, and the wetting, and 
the rest of it I fot o? coxiia^ '^wsl \swi>"&\.\ia;:«^ \sl^v. 
1 few com£oTt& in xVisX "«»s«t«i^ft ^^wss^^^sx^'' 
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" How picturesi|uc it must have been,'' in- ' Upton ; " we must not enter upon onr nev 
terposcd ^Mrs. White; "and what a pity you reipn by a rebellion. Let only the men vote." 
had no means of havin^^ a drawing made of it. | ^* How gallant !'* said Miss Kennyfeek, sneer 
The scene at the moment of the yacht striking i ingly; while a chomaof ^^How unfair!'' "How 



^the despair-struck seamen — " 

"Pardon mo, madam, for destroying even a 
particle of so ingenious a fancy; but the men 



ungenerous !" went through the rcx>m. 

" What say ye to the plan they hao wi' the 
pope ?" said Sir Andrew, grinning maliciooslj; 



evinced nothing of the kind ; they behaved well, " tak' the auldest o' the company.'' 



and with the calmest steadiness."' 



This suggestion caused a laugh, in which 



" It is scarcely tcx) late yet," resumed the certain parties did not join over-heartily. Just 

hidy, unabashed ; "if you would just describe at this moment the door opened, and Lord Kit 

it all carefully to Mr. Howie, he could make a golf, leaning on the arm of two servants, entered, 

sketch in oils one would swear was taken on Ho was deathly pale, and seemed several yean 



the spot." 

" Quite impossible 



old^r ; but his face had acquired something of 
ut of the question," | its wonted expression; and it was with a sad, 



said Howie, who was always ashamed at the • but courteous smile, he returned the salutations 
absurdities which compromised himself, although of the compan}'. 

keenly alive to those which involved his neigh- " Glad to see you among us, my lord," said 
bors. Cashel, as he placed an arm-chair, and assisted 

" We have heard much of Lady Kilgoff 's the old man to his seat. " I have juat been 
courage and presence of mind," said Mrs. Ken- ■ telling my friends that our country air and quiet 
nyfeck, returning to a theme by which she cal- will speedily restore you." 



culatcd on exploring into Cashel's sentiments . 
toward that lady. " Were they indeed so con- 
spicuous ?" 

" Can you doubt it, madam ?" said Lady 
Janet, tartly; "she gave the most unequivocal 
proof of both — she remembered her husband !" 

The tartness of this imj)ertinent speech was 
infinitely increased by the voice and manner of 
the speaker, and a half-suppressed titter ran 
through the room, Ca.shcl alone, of all, feeling 
annoyed and angry. Aunt Fanny, always less 
occupied with herself than her neighbors, quick- 
ly saw his irritation, and resolved to change a 
topic which more than once had verged on 
danger. 

" And now, Mr. Cashel," said she, " let us 
not forget the pledge on which we admitted 
yoifcj' 

" Quite right," exclaimed Roland ; " I prom- 
ised a suggestion ; here it is — " 

"Pardon me for interrupting,"' said Miss went on in a low muttering ton 
Kennyfeek ; " but in what capacity do you j " Lady Kilgoff is the only peeress here, sir. 



" Thank you very much, sir," said he, taking 
Cashel's hand. " We are both greatly indebted 
to your kindness, nor can we indeed ever hope 
to repay it." 

" Make him a receiver on the estate, then," 
whispered Lady Janet in Miss Kennyfeck's ear, 
" and he'll .soon pay himself." 

"Tell my lord about our newly intended 
government, Mr. Cashel," said Mrs. Kenny- 
feek ; " I'm sure it will amuse him ;" and Ca- 
shel, more in obedience to the request, than 
from any conviction of its prudence, proceeded 
to obey. One word only, however, seemed to 
fix itself on the old man's memory. " Queen ! 
Queen!" repeated he several times to himself. 

" Oh, indeed, you expect her majesty will 
honor you with a visit, sir ?" 

Cashel endeavored to correct the misconcep- 
tion, but to no purpose, the feeble intelligence 
could not relinquish its grasp so easily, and he 



make this ?*uggestion? are you still king, or 



have vou abdicated ?" 
"Abdicated in all 



form," replied Roland, 



remember that ; you should speak to her about 
it, Mr. Cashel." 

" I hope we are soon to have the pleasure of 



bowing with well-assumed humility; "as sim- seeing Lady Kilgoff, my lord," whispered Ca- 
ple citizen I propose that we elect a * Queen,' , shel, half to concur with, half to turn the course 
to rule despotically in all things ; uncontrolled of conversation. 



and irresponsible." 



" She will be here presently," said he, some- 



" Oh, delightful ? admirable !" exclaimed a what stiffly, as if some unpleasant rccollectioo 
number of voices, among which all the men was passing through his mind, and Cashel turned 
and the younger ladies might be heard : Lady away to speak with the others, who eagerly 
Janet and Mrs. Kennyfeek, and a few others . awaited to resiune the interrupted conversa- 
"of the senior service," as Mr. Linton would | tion. 
have called them, seeming to canvass the motion 
with more cautious reserve. 



" As it is to be an elective monarchy, sir?" 
said Lady Janet, with a shrewd glance over all 
the possible candidates, " how do you propose 
the choice is to be made ?" 

" That is to be for after-consideration," re- 
piijei} Roland ; " we may have universal suffrage 
and the baUot.^' 

'No, no, by Jove 1" exclaimed Sir Harvey \ t\ieii 



" Your plan, Mr. Cashel, we are dying to 
hear it," cried one. 

"Oh, by all means; how are we to elect 
the queen ?" said another. 

" What say you to a lottery ?" said he ; " or 
something equally the up-shot of chance. For 
instance, let the first lady who enters the room 
be queen." 



^/ 



\ 



" N^ery ^ood, iJidft^" said Lady Janet aloud ; ■ 
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Malone witb jer husband toddling ap the avenue 
this instan^.." 

'' Olivia, my love," whispered Mrs. Kenny- 
feck to her daughter, " fetch me my work here, 
ewd don't be a moment away, child. He's so 
cuoausing !" and the young lady glided unseen 
from the room at her mamma's bidding. After 
& short but animated conversation, it was de- 
<nded that this mode of choice should be adopted •, 
end now all stood in anxious expectancy to see 
"who first should enter. At last footsteps were 
lieard approaching, and the interest rose higher. 
" Leddy Janet v^as right," said Sir Andrew, 
with a grin, "ye'll'hae Mrs. Malone for your 
sovereign, I ken her step weel." 

" By Jove," cried Upton, " I'll dispute the ' 
succession, that would never do." 

" That's a lighter tread and a faster," said | 
Cashel, listening. 

*' There are two coming," cried Mrs. White, 
"I hear voices ; how are we then to decide?" 
There was no time to canvass this knotty 
pCHut, when a hand was heard upon the door- 
handle ; it turned, and just as the door moved, 
a sound of feet upon the terrace without — ^run- 
ning at full speed — ^turned every eye in that : 
direction, and the same instant Miss Meek 
sprang into the room through the window, 
while Lord Charles and Linton hurried after 
her, at the same moment that Lady Kilgoff, 
followed by Olivia Kennyfeck, entered by the 
door. 

Miss Meek's appearance might have aston- 
ished the company, had even her entree been 
more ceremonious, for she was without hat, her ' 
hair falling in long disheveled masses about ' 
her shoulders, and her riding-habit, torn and 
ragged, vms carried over one arm, with a free- 
dom much more in accordance with speed than 
grace. j 

" Beat by two lengths, Charley," cried she, " 
tn a joyous, merry laugh ; " beat in a canter — 
Mr. Linton nowhere." 

" Oh dear me, what is all this, Jemima, love ? " 
softly sighed her bland papa ; " you've not been 
riding, I hope ?" ' 

" Schooling a bit with Charley, pa, and as we 
left the nags at the stable, they chcdlongcd me 
to a race home ; I don't think they'll do it again. 
Do look how they're blown." 

Some of the company laughed good-humor- 
edly at the girlish gayety of the scene. Others, 
among whom, it is sad to say, were many of 
the younger ladies, made significant signs of ! 
being shocked by the indecorum, and gathered 
in groups to canvass the papa's indifiercnce and 
the daughter's indelicacy. Meanwhile Cashel 
had been completely occupied with Lady Kilgoff", 
making the usual inquiries regarding fatigue and 
rest, but in a manner that bespoke all his interest 
in a favored guest. " Are you aware to what 
high destiny the Fates have called you ?" said 1 
he, Ikughing. '^ Some attain fortune by being 
first to seek her — you, on the contrary, win by 
dallying. We had decided, a few moments be- 
foreyoa came in, that the first lady who entered ' 



should be the Queen of our party — this lot is 
yours." 

"I beg to correct you, Mr. Cashel," cried 
Lady Janet, smartly, "Miss Meek entered be 
fore her ladyship." 

" Oh, yes ! Certainly I Without a doubt I" 
resounded from the whole company, who were 
not sorry to confer their suffrages on the mad- 
cap girl, rather than the fashionable beauty 

" How distressing 1" sighed Mr. Meek. " Oh, 
dear !> I hope this is not so— nay, I'm sure 
Matilda, it can not be the case." 

" You're thinking of George Colman, Meek 
— ^I see you are," cried Linton. 

"No, indeed — no, upon honor — ^what was it 
about Colman?" 

" The story is every body's story. The Prince 
insisted once that George was his senior, and 
George only corrected him of his mistake by 
saying that * Ho could not po^ibly have had 
the rudeness to enter the world before his Royal 
Highness.' " ^ 

"Ah! yes — ^very true — so it was," sighed 
Meek, who affected not to perceive the covert 
sn^r at his assumed courtesy. 

"While, therefore, the party gathered around 
Cashel, with eager assurances of Miss Mcck's 
precedence. Lady Kilgoff* rising, crossed the room 
to where that joung lady was standing, and grace- 
fully arranging her loose flowing ringlets into 
a knot at the back of the head, fastened them 
by a splendid comb, which she took from her 
own, and whose top was fashioned into a hand- 
some coronet of gold, saying, " The question 
of legitimacy is solved forever — the Pretender 
yields her crown to the true Sovereign." 

The gracefulness and tact of this sudden move 
ment, called fo^h the warmest acknowledgments 
of all, save Lady Janet, who whispered," Miss 
Kennyfeck, it is pretty clear, I fancy, who is to 
pay for the crown jewels !" 

" Am I really the Queen !'• cried the young 
girl, half wild with delight. 

" Most assuredly, madam," said Linton kiss- 
ing her hand in deep reverence. " I beg to be 
first to tender my homage." 

" That's so like him !" cried she, laughing ; 
" but you shall be no oificer of mine. Where's 
Charley? I want to make him Master of the 
Buck-hounds, if there be buck-hounds." 

" Will you not appoint your ladies first, 
madam," said Lady Janet; "or, are your pre- 
ferences for the other sex, to leave us quite for- 
gotten?" 

" Be all of you, every thing you please," re- 
joined the childish merry voice, " with Charley 
Frobisher for Master of the Horse." 

" Linton for Master of the Revels," said 
some one. 

" Agreed," said she. 

" Mr. Cashel had better be First Lord of the 
Treasur}', I suspect," said Lady Janet, snap- 
pishly, "if the administration is to last." 

" And if ye a' ways wear drapery o' this fash- 
ion," said ^\T KIvC«<i'«,V\J^!L\\v^\v^>^^RV'^srcv^v^!a.• 
meat ot Viet tvAVa?; WVw, ^vs. V^ci v\vk^^^^* \ tcvvckcv 
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!>ay, that the Mistress of the Pobes will na bo 
a sinecure/' 

'• Will anj one tell me what are my powers ?" 
said she, sitting down with an air of mock dignity. 

" Will any one dare to say, what they are 
not ?*' responded Cashol. 

" Have I unlimited command in every thing ?■' 

'^ In every thing, madam, I, and all mine, are 
at your orders." 

"That's what the farce will end in," whis- 
pered Lady Janet to Mrs. Konnyfcck. 

'• Well then — to begin — the Court will dine 
with us to-day — to-morrow wo will hunt in our 
royal forest — our private band — ^havo we a pri- 
vate band, Mr. Linton ?" 

"Certainly, your majesty; so private as to 
be almost undiscoverable." 

" Then our private band will perform in the 
evening; perhaps, too, wo shall dance. Re- 
member, my lonls and ladies, we are a young 
sovereign, who loves pleasure, and that a sad 
face, or e^ mournful one, is treason to our per- 
son; come forward now, and let us name our 
household." 

While the group gathered around the wild 
and high-spirited girl, in whose merry mood 
even the least disposed were drawn to partici- 
pate, Linton approached Lady Kilgoff, who had 
seated herself near a window, and was affect- 
ing to arrange a frame of embroidery, on which 
she rarely bestowed a moment's labor. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

" ril make her brew th« beverage herself; 
With her own fingers stir the cup, 
And know 'tis po^on as she driuics it.** 

' Harold. 

Had Linton been about to renew an ac- 
quaintance with one he had scarcely known 
before, and who might possibly have ceased to 
remember him, his manner could not have been 
more studiously diffident and respectful. 

"I rejoice to see your ladyship here," said 
he, in a low, deliberate voice ; " where, on the 
last time we spoke together, you seemed uncer- 
tain of coming." 

*' Very true, Mr. Linton," said she, not look- 
ing up from her work ; " my lord had not fully 
msule up his mind." 

" Say, rather, your ladyship had changed 
yours," said he, with a cold smile ; "a privilege 
you are not wont to deny yourself." 

"I might have exercised it oftener in life 
with advantage," replied she, still holding her 
head bent over the embroidery frame. 

"Don't you think that your ladyship and I 
are old friends enough to speak without inuen- 
do?" 

"If we speak at all," said she, with a low 
but calm accent. 

"True, that is to be thought of," rejoined 
be, with an unmoved quietude of voice. " Be- 
tnj^ in a manner prepared for a change in your 
fadyMp's sentiments fowtird me — " 



" Sir !" ssid she, intcrruptiog, and as sod* 
ienly raising her face, which was now covered 
with a deep blush. 

" I trust I have said nothing to provoke re- 
proof," said Linton, coldly. " Your ladyship is 
well aware if my words be not true. I repest 
it, then — your sentiments are changed toward 
me, or, the alteration is not of my choosing, I 
was deceived in the expression of them, when 
last we met." 

*' It may suit your purpose, sir ; but it can 
scarcely conform to the generosity of a gentle- 
man to taunt me with acceding to your request 
for a meeting. If any other weakness can be 
alleged against me, pray let me hear it." 

" When we last met," said Linton, in a voice 
of lower, and decider meaning than before, " we 
did so that / might speak, and you hear, the 
avowal of a passion which for years has filled 
my heart — against which I have struggled and 
fought in vain — to stifle which I have plunged 
into dLssii)ations that I detested, and followed 
ambitions I despised. To obliterate all memory 
of which, I would stoop to crime itself, rather 
than suffer on in the hopeless misery I miist 
do." 

" I will hear no more of this," said she, 
pushing back the work-table, and preparing to 
rise. 

" You must, and you shall hear me, madam," 
said he, replacing the table and affecting to 
arrange it for her. "I conclude you do not 
wish this amiable company to arbitrate between 
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us. 

" Oh, sir ! Is it thus you threaten me ?" 

"You should say promise, madam. There 
can be no threat where a common ruin impends 
on all concerned." 

"To what end all this, Mr. Linton?" laid 
she. " You surely can not expect from me any 
return to a feeling which, if it once existed, 
you yourself were the means of uprooting for- 
ever. Even you could scarcely be ungeneroos 
enough to persecute one for whose misery j(n 
have done already too much ?" 

" Will you accept my arm /or half an hour?" 
cried he, interrupting. " I pledge myself it 
shall be the last time I either make such a re- ' 
quest, or even allude to this topic between ns. 
On the pretense of showing you the house, I 
may be able — if not to justify myself — ^nay, I 
see how little you care for that — ^well, at least 
to assure you that I have no other wish, do 
other hope, than to see you happy." 

" I can not trust you," said she, in a tone of 
agitation ; " already wo are remarked." 

" So I perceive," said he, in an under lone; 
then added in a voice audible enough to be 
heard by the rest, " I am too vain of my archi- 
tectural merits to leave their discovery to chance, 
and as you are good enough to say you would 
like to see the house, pray will your ladyship 
accept my arm, while I perform the cicerone 
on myself?" 

Tl^e " CQ\]L^" saccecded \ and, to avoid tbfl 
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live created, Lady Kilgoff arose, and prepared 
) accompany him. 

" Eh, what — ^what is't my lady ?" said Lord 
lilgoflf, suddenly awaking from a kind of lethar- 
io slumber, as she whispered some words in 
Is ear. 
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Her ladyship is telling you not to be jealous, 
ly lord, while she is making the tour of the 
.ouse with Mr. Linton," said Lady Janet, with 
. malicious sparkle of her green eyes. 

" Why not make it a royal progress ?" said 
>ir Harvey, ^^ her majesty the queen might like 
t well." 

'^ Her majesty likes every thing that promises 
tmusement," said the wild romp, '' come, Char- 
ey, give us your arm." 

"No, I've got a letter or two to write," said 
le, rudely J "there's Upton or Jennings quite 
ready for any foolery." 

" This is too bad," cried she, and through all 
the pantomime of mock royalty, a resd tear rose 
to her eyes, and rolled heavily down her cheek ; 
then, with a sudden change of himior, she said, 
"Mr. Cashel, will you take mo?" 

The request was too late, for already he had 
given his arm to Lady Janet, an act of des'otion 
he was performing with the expression of a 
saint under martyrdom. 

" Sir Harvey — there's no help for it — ^we are 
reduced to you.^^ 

• But Sir Harvey was leaving the room with 
Olivia Kennyfeck. In fact, couples paired off 
in every direction *, the only disengaged cavalier 
being Sir Andrew McFarlane, who, with a 
sardonic grin on his features, came hobbling 
brward, as he said — 

"Ye mauna tak sich long strides. Missy, 
f ye ga wi' me, for I've got a couple o' ounces 
if Langredge shot in my left knee — forbye the 
;ont in both ankles." 

"I say, Jim," called out Lord Charles, as 
he moved away ; "if you like to ride Prin- 
iepino this afternoon, he's ready for you." 

" Are you going ?" said she, turning her 
tead. 

" Yes." 

"Then VU not go," and so saying, she left 
be room. 

When Linton, accompanied by Lady Kilgoff, 
ssucd from the. drawing-room, instead of pro- 
ceding through the billiard-room, toward the 
Qite which formed the "show" part of the 
'Mansion, he turned abruptly to his loft, and 
ftssing through a narrow corridor, came out 
pon a terrace, at the end of which stood a 
Urge conservatory, opening into the garden. 

"I ask pardon," said ho, "if I reverse the 
rder of our geography, and show you the fron- 
ers of the realm before we visit the capital, 
Ut otherwise we shall only bo the advance- 
Uard of that interesting company, who have 
othing more at heart than to overhear us." 

Lady Kilgoff walked along without speaking, 
t his side, having relinquished the support of 
is arm with a stiff, frigid courtesy. Had any 
le been there to mark the two ^gures, as side 



by side they went, each deep in thought, and 
not even verturing a glance at the otlier, he 
might well have wondered what strange link 
could connect them. It waA thus they entere<l 
the conservatory, where two rows of orange- 
trees formed a lane of foliage almost impenetra- 
ble to the eye. 

" As this may bo the last time we shall over 
speak together in secret — " 

" You have promised as much, sir," said she, 
interrupting ; and the very rapidity of hor utter- 
ance betrayed the eagerness of her wish. 

" Be it so, madam," replied he. coldly, and 
with a tone of sternness very dififerent from that 
he had used at first. " I have ever preferred 
your wishes to my cwn. I shall never prove 
false to that allegiance. As we are now about 
to speak on terms which never can be restlmed, 
let us at least be frank. Let us use candor 
with each other. Even unpleasing truth is 
better, at such a moment, than smooth-tongued 
insincerity." 

" This preamble docs not promise well," said 
Lady Kilgoff, with a cold smile. 

"Not, perhaps, for the agreeability of ottr 
interview, but it may save us both much time, 
and much tcmp&r. I have said that you are 
changed toward me." 

" Oh, sir ! If I had suspected that this was 
to be the theme — " she stopped, and seemed 
uncertain, when ho finished the speech for her. 

"You would never have accorded mo this 
meeting. Do be frank, madam, and spare me 
the pain of self-inflicted severity. Well, I will 
not impose upon your kindness, nor indeed was 
such my intention, if you had but heard mo out. 
Yes, madam, I should have told you, that while 
I deplore that alteration, I no more make you 
chargeable with it, than you can call me to 
account for cherishing a passion without a hope. 
Both one and the other are independent of us. 
That, one, should forget, and the other, remem- 
ber, is beyond mere volition." 

He waited fur some token of assent — some 
slight evidence of concurrence, but none came, 
and he resumed — 

"When first I had the happiness of being 
distinguished by some slight show of your pref- 
erence, there wore many others who sought with 
eagerness for that position I was supposed to 
occupy in your favor. It was the first access 
of vanity in my heart, and it cost me dearly. 
Some, envied me — some, scoffed — some pre- 
dicted that my triumph would be a brief one — 
some, were rude enough to say that I was only 
placed like a buoy to show the passage, and 
that I should lie last at anchor, while others 
sailed on v^ith prosperous gale and favoring 
fortune. You, madam, best know which of 
these were right. I see that 1 weary youi I 
can conceive how distasteful all these memories 
must be, nur should I evoke them without abso- 
lute necessity. To be brief, then, you are now 
about to play over with another the very game 
by whi« U yo\i owc^b (V<^<^\n^ yiv^. \\. v^ ^wa 
caprice lo s;xct\&c^ ^iicICq.^x Vi ^Q>\a n^vs*^ \>»5N 
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know, madam, the liberties which the world 
smiled at in Miss Gardiner, will be keenly 
criticised in the Lady Kiltrotf. In the former 
case, the most malevolent could but hint at a 
mesalliance ; in the latter, evil ton^ies can take 
a wider latitude. To oe bure, the fascinating 
qualities of the suitor, his wetilth, his enviable 
position, will plead with some; my lord's age 
and decrepitude will weigh with others, but even 
these charitable persons will not spare you. 
Your own sex are seldom over-merciful in their 
judgments. Men, are unscrupulous enough to 
hint that there was no secret in the matter; 
some will go further, and affect to say that they 
themselves were not unfavorably looked on." 

" Will you give me a chair, sir?'* said she in 
a voice which, though barely above a whisjier, 
vibrated with intense passion. Cinton hastened 
to fetch a seat, his whole features glowing with 
the elation of his vengeanoe. This pa.sse4 rap- 
idly away, and as he placed the chair for her 
to sit down, his face had resumed its former 
cold, almost melancholy expression. 

^'I hope you are not ill," said he, with an 
air of feeling. 

A glance of the most ineffable scorn was her 
only rei)ly. 

*• It is with sincere sorrow that I inflict this 
pain upon you; indeed, when I hoard of that 
unhappy yacht excursion, my mind was made 
up to see Lord KilgotfJ the very moment of his 
arrival, and, on any pretense, to induce him to 
leave this. This hope, however, was taken 
from me, when I beheld the sad state into which 
ho had fallen, leaving me no other alternative 
than to address yourself. I will not hurt your 
ears by repeating the inventions, each full of 
falsehood, that heralded your arrival hero. The 
insulting discussions how you should be met — 
whether your conduct had already precluded 
your acceptance among the circle of your equals 
—or, that you were only a subject of avoidance 
to mothers of marriageable daughters, and 
maiden ladies of excessive virtue. You have 
mixed in the world, and therefore can well 
imagine every ingenious turn of this peculiar 
elotjuence. How was I — I, who have known 
— I who — nay, madam, not a word shall pass 
my lips in reference to that theme — I would 
only ask could I hear these things, could I see 
■your foot nearing the cliff and not cry out, stop ! 
— Another step and you are lost ! There are 
. women who can play this dangerous game with 
cool heads and cooler hearts ; schooled in all the 
frigid indifference that would seem the birth- 
right of a certain class, the secrets of their 
affections die with them — ^but you are not one 
of these. Bom in what they would call a hum- 
bler, but I should call a far higher, sphere, 
where the feelings are fresher and the emotions 
purer, you might chance to — fall in love?" 

A faint smile, so faint that it conveyed no 
expression to her eyes, was Lady Ealgoff's ac- 
knowledgmcnt of these last words. 
*^Have you finished, sir ?" said she, as after a 
pause of some seconds he stood still. 



"Not, yet, madam," replied he, drily. 

'' In that case, sir, would it not be as vcO 
to tell the man who is lingering yonder to learo 
this ; except, perhaps, it may be your desire to 
have a witness to your words ?" 

Linton started, and grew deadly pale ; for hi 
now perceived that the man most have ben 
in the conservatory during the entire interview. 
Hastening round to where he stood, his fean 
were at once dispelled ; for it was the Italian 
sailor, Giovanni, who, in the multiplicity of hii 
accomplishments, was now assisting the gar* 
doner among the plants. 

" It is of no consequence, madam,'' said he, 
returning. ^^ The man is an Italian, who im- 
derstands nothing of English." 

^' You are always fortunate, Mr. Linton," 
said she, with a deep emphasis on the pronom. 

^' I have ceased to boast of my good IocIe, 
for many a day." 

^' Having, doubtless, so many other qualities 
to bo proud of," said she, with a malicious 
sparkle of her dark eyes. 

^' The question is now, madam, of one far 
more interesting than me." 

^' Can that be possible, sir ? Is any one's 
welfare of such moment to his friond»--4o the 
world at large^ — as the high-minded, the hon- 
orable, the open-hearted Mr. Linton, who con- 
descends, for the sake of a warning to his young 
friends, to turn gambler, and ruin them ; while, 
he has the daring courage to single out a poor 
unprotected voman, without one who coold 
rightfully defi-nd her, and, under the miserable 
mask of interest, to insult her." 

"Is it thus you read my conduct, madam?'* 
said he, with an air at once sad and reproachful. 

" Not altogether, Mr. Linton. Besides the 
ineffable pleasure of giving pain, I perceive that 
you are acquitting a debt ; the debt of hate yoa 
owe me; because — but I can not descend to 
occupy the same level with you in this business. 
My reply to you is a very short one. Yoor 
insult to me must go unpunished ; for, as too 
well know, I have not due to resent it. Tob 
have, however, introduced another name in this 
discussion ; to that gentleman I will reveal all 
that you have said this day. The consequences 
may be what they will, I care not ; I never pw- 
voked them. You best know, sir, how the 
reckoning will fare with you." 

Linton grew pale, almost lividly so, while bs 
bit his lip til\ the very blood came ; then, sud- 
denly recovering himself, he said, "I am not 
aware of having mentioned a name. I think 
your ladyship must have been mistaken; bat' 
— and here he laughed slightly — "you will 
scarce succeed in sowing discord between me 
8Lnd my old friend. Lord Charles Frobisher." 

" Lord Charles Frobisher !" echoed she al- 
most stunned with the effrontery. 

" You seem surprised, madam. I trust your 
ladyship meant no other." The insolence d 
his manner, as he said this, left her unabk 
tot some trnxrailcft to reply, and when she did 
speak) \\. ^QA V\\)dl «sv\eisX ^onx. 
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*' I trust now, sir, that we have spoken for ! 
e last time together. I own — »and it is, ; 
deed, humiliation enough to own it — ^your 
ords have deeply insulted me. I can not 
;ny you the satisfaction of knowing this ; and 
it, with all these things before me, I do not 
ite ; I only despise you.*' 

So saying, she moved toward the door, but 
inton stepped forward, and said, " One instant 
ladam. You seem to forget that we are 
ledged to walk through the rooms ; our amia- 
je friends are doubtless looking for us." 

" I will ask Mr. Cashel to be my chaperon 
lother time," said she, carelessly, and dewing 
9r shawl around her, passed out, leaving Lin- 
m alone in the conservatory. 

" Ay, by St. Paul the work goes bravely on," 
ried he, as soon as she had disappeared. " If 
le ruins not him and herself to boot, now, I 
m sore mistaken. The game is full of interest, 
ad, if I had not so much in hand, would delight 
lel" 

With this brief soliloquy he turned to where 
le Italian was standing, pruning an orange 
:ee. 

'* Have you learned Any English yet, Gio- 
anni?" 

A slight, but significant gesture of one finger 
;ave the negative. 

'' No matter, your own soft vowels are in 
Qore request here. The dress I told you of 
s now cgme, my servant will give it to you ; 
10, be ready with your guitar, if the ladies wish 
br it, this evening." 

Giovanni bowed respectfully, and went on 
mth his work, and soon after Linton strolled 
into the garden to muse over the late scene. 

Had any one been there to mark the signs 
of triumphant elation on his features, they would 
bave seen the man in all the sincerity of his 
bold, bad heart. His success was perfect. 
Knowing well the proud nature of the young, 
bigh-spirited woman, thoroughly acquainted 
yriih her impatient temper an^ haughty char- 
acter, he rightly foresaw, that to tell her she 
bad become the subject of a calumny, was to 
Pouse her pride to confront it openly. To whis- 
per that the world would not admit of this or 
^t, was to make her brave that world, or sink 
ander the effort. 

To sting her to such resistance was his wily 
Tame, and who knew better how to play it ! 
^he insinuated sneers at the class to which she 
^ once belonged, as one not " patented" to 
'•sume the vices of their betters, was a deep 
^d most telling hit; and he saw, when they 
eparated, that her mind was made up, at any 
'Ost and every risk, to live down the slander by 
itter contempt of it. Linton asked for no more. 

Let her," said he to himself, ^'but enter the lists 
^th the world for an adversary 1 FU give her 
ill the benefit of the best motives — as much 
^ity of heart, and so forth, as she cares for — 
>Ut, I'll name the winner, after all." 

Too true. The worthy people, who fancy 
bat an innate honesty of purpose can compen^ 



sate for all the breaches of conventional use 
are like the volunteers of an army who refuse 
to wear its uniform, and are as often picked 
down by their allies as by their enemies. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Such a concoarse ne'er was seen 
Of coaches, noddies, cars, and jingles, 

*'Char-n-banc8*'— to hold sixteen. 
And "Sulkies," meant to carry singles. 

" The Pic Nic," a Lay. 

It is an old remark, that nothing are so 
stupid as love letters ; and, pretty much in the 
same spirit, we may affirm that there are few 
duller topics than festivities. The scenes in 
which the actor is most interested are, out of 
compensation perhaps, those least worthy to 
record; the very inability of description to 
render them is disheartening, too. One must 
eternally resort to the effects produced, as evi- 
dences of the cause; just as when we would 
characterize a climate, we find ourselves 
obliged to fall back upon the vegetable produc- 
tions, the fruits and flowers of the seasons, to 
convey even any thing of what we desire. So 
is it, pleasure has its own atmosphere — we 
may breathe, but hardly chronicle it. 

These prosings of ours-have reference to the 
gayeties of Tubbermore, which certainly were 
all that a merry party and an unbounded expen- 
diture could compass. The style of living was 
princely in its splendor; luxuries fetched from 
every land — ^the rarest wines of every country, 
the most exquisite flowers — all that taste can 
suggest, and gold can buy, were there; and 
while the order of each day was maintained 
with undiminished splendor, every little fancy 
of the guests was studied with a watchfu. 
politeness that marks the highest delicacy of 
hospitality. 

If a bachelors house be wanting in the grace- 
fulness which is the charm of a family reception, 
there is a freedom, a degree of liberty in all the 
movements of the guests, which some would 
accept as a fair compromise; for, while the 
men assume a full equality with their host, the 
ladies are supreme in all such establishments. 
Roland Cashel was, indeed, not the man to 
dislike this kind of democracy; it spared him 
trouble ; it inflicted no tiresome routine of atten- 
tions; he was free as the others, to follow the 
bent of his humor, and he asked for no more. 

It was ^iithout one particle of vulgar pride 
of wealth that he delighted in the pleasure he 
saw around him ; it was the more buoyancy 
of a high-spirited nature. The cost no mora 
entered into his calculations in a personal, than 
a pecuniary sense. A consciousness that he 
was the source of all that splendid festiWty-^ 
that his will was the motive power of all that 
complex machinery of pleasure — increased, but 
did not constitute his enjoyment. To «i,<^ baa 
guests Viappy, \ii \)[ie nw\o\s& twcAr>% ^^"^ ^^«^- 
ferrcd, vraa Viis ^e«.X ^"6\\^V «cA^\«t aoR»^^iA 
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felt inclined to think that >vcahh had great 
privileges. 

The display of all, which gratified him most, 
was that which usually took place each day, 
after luncheon; when the great space before 
the house was thronged with equipages of 
various kinds and degrees, with saddle-horses 
and mounted grooms, and amid all the bustle 
of discussing where to. and with whom, the 
party issued forth to spend the hours before 
dinner. 

A looker-on would have been amused to 
watch all the little devices in request to join 
this party, to avoid that, to secure a seat in a 
certain carriage, or to escape from some other, 
Linton's chief amusement being to thwart as 
many of these plans as he could, and while ho 
packed a sleepy chief justice into the same 
barouche with the gay Kennyfeck girls, to 
commit Lady Janet to the care of some dashing 
dragoon, who did not dare decline the wife of a 
" Commander of the Forces." 

Cashcl always joined the party on horseback, 
so long as Lady Kilgoff kept the house, which 
she did for the first week of her stay, but when 
she announced her inteiftion of driving out, ho 
offered his services to accompany her. By the 
merest accident it chanced that the very day 
she fixed on for her first excursion was that on 
which Cashel had determined to try a new and 
mfct splendid equipage, which had just arrived. 
It wjLs a phaeton, built in all the costly splen- 
dor of the *' Regency o the Duke of Orleans ;" 
one of those gorgeous toys which even a vohji)- 
tuous age gazed at wilh wonder. Two jet- 
black Arabians, of perfect symmetry, drew it, 
the whole forming a most beautiful equipage. 

Exclamations of astonishment and sidmiration 
broke from the whole party as the carriage 
drove up to the door, where all were now 
standing. 

'• Whose can it be — ^where did it come from 
— what a magnificent phaeton! Mr. Cashel, 
pray tell us about it. Do, ]\^. Linton, give us 
its history." 

"It has none as yet, my dear Mrs. White; 
that it may have, one of these- days, is quite 
possible." 

Lady Janet heard the speech, and nodded 
significantly in assent. 

" Mr. Linton, you are coming with us, a'n't 
you ?" said a lady's voice from a britska close by. 

*' I really don't know how the arrangement 
is; Cashel said something about my driving 
Lady Kilgoff." 

Lady Kilgoff pressed her lips close, sind gath- 
ered her mantle together as if by some sudden 
impulse of temper, but never spoke a word. 
At the same instant Cashel made his appear- 
ance from the house. 

" Are you to drive me, Mr. Cashel ?" said 
she, calmly. 

" If you will honor me so far," replied he, 
bowing. 

*^I fancied you said something to me a\K>\it 
bffDg her ladyship^a charioteer," sud Littton. 



" You must have been dreaming, man," eiied 
Cashel, laughing. 

*'Will you allow my lady to choose?" x^ 
joined Linton, jokingly, while he stole at her t 
look of insolent malice. 

Cashel stood uncertain what to aay or do ii 
the emergency, when with a firm and deter- 
mined voice Lady Kilgoff said — 

" I must own I have no confidence in Mr. 
Linton's guidance." 

"There, Tom," said Cashel, gayly, 'Ta 
glad your vanity came in for that." 

" I have only to hope that you are m sa£er 
condu<!t, my lady," said Linton, and he boved 
with uncovered head, and then, stood gazing 
after the swift carriage as it hastened down tho 
avenue. 

"Is it all true about these Kennyfeck girb 
having so much ' tin ?' " said Captain Jenningr, 
as he stroked down his mustache complacently. 

" They say five-and-twenty thouNind each," 
said Linton, " and I rather credit the mmor." 

" Eh, aw ! one might do worse," yawned 
the hussar, languidly, " I wish they hadn't that 
confounded accent !" and so he moved off to 
join the party on horseback. 

" You are coming with me, Jemima," said 
Mr. Downiie Meek to his daughter ; I want to 
pay a visit to those works at Killaloe ; we have 
so much committee talk in the House on inlaod 
navigation — oh, dear ! It is very tiresome.*' 

" Charley says I'm to go with him, pa, he'i 
about to try Smasher as a leader, and wanti 
me, if any thing goes wrong." 

" Oh, dear — quite impossible." 

" Yes, yes, Jim, I insist," said Frobisher, iD 
a half- whisper, " never mind the governor." 

" Here comes tJhe drag, pa. Oh, how bean* 
tiful it looks 1 there they go, all together, and 
Smasher, how neatly he carries himself. I saj, 
Charley, he has no fancy for that splinter-bar so 
near him, it touches his near hock every ifr- 
stant ; wouldn't it be better to let his trace i 
hole looser." * 

" So it would," said Frobisher, " bat get op 
and hold the ribbons till I have got my gloves 
on. I say, Linton, keep Downie in chat, one 
moment, until we're off." 

This kindly office was, however, anticipated 
by Lady Janet MTarline," who, in her brief 
transit from the door to the carriage, always 
contrived to drop each of the twenty things she 
loaded herself with, at starting, and thus, to 
press into the service as many of the bystanders 
as possible, who followed, one with a muffj 
another with a smelling-bottle, a third with a 
book, a fourth with her knitting, and so on; 
while Flint brought up the rear with more air- 
cushions and hot-water apparatus than ever 
were seen before for the accommodation of two 
persons. In fact, if the atmosphere of our dear 
island, instead of being the mere irmooent thing 
of fog it is. had been surcharged with all the 
pestilential vapors of the mistrale and the tiphoon, 
\ logelVieT, «Vie eowld not have armed herself with 
\ slTon^ei ^teevi>A<cnA ^^«^&a\ >i^ NftEiSub «««a Sir 
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, with the constitution of a Russian bear, 
npelled to wear blue spectacles in sun- 
id a respirator when it loured ; leaving 
he said, to the "domnable alternative 
blind or dumb." 

ann say," muttered he, behind his bar- 
nouth-plato, " that Mesther Cashel has 
Lotions aboot amusin' his company when 
)s ane o' his guests to drive aboot wi' 
^ife. Ech, sir, it is a pleasure I need 
;ome'so far to enjoy?" 
ere's Sir Harry Upton, Sir Andrew?" 
lady, tartly ; " he has never been near 
xy. I hope, he's not making a fool of 
with those Kenny feck minxes." 
[nna ken, and I dinna care," growled 
-ew, and then to himself he added, " an' 
it's aye better fooling wi' young lassies 
ted auld women !" 

»lace for you, Mr. Linton?" said Mrs. 
is she seated herself in a low droski, 
ler companion, Mr. Howie, sat, sur- 
with all the details for a sketching ex- 

nks, but I have nothing so agreeable in 

• 

fj what are you about to do ?" 
3 ! I must set out on a canvassing ex- 
to court the sweet voices of my inter- 
onstituency. You know that I am a 
B for the borough." 
t must be very disagreeable." 
I j but I could not get oflT; Cashel is 
f lazy, and / never know how, * to say 

1, go0d-by, and all fortune to you," said 
they drove away. 

[ennyfeck and the chief justice, mounted 
; are called sure-footed pom'es, and a 
)rs, still lingered about the door, but 
9ok no notice of them, but at once re- 
uhg house. 

ome time previous, he had remarked 
d Kilgofi* seemed, as it were, struggling 
re from the mist that had shrouded his 
; his perceptions each day grew quicker 
irer, and even when silent, Linton ob- 
hat a shrewd expression of the eye 
etoken a degree of apprehension few 
.ave given him credit for. With the 
; of a close observer, too, Linton per- 
lat he more than once made use of his 
expression, "it appears to mc," and' 
} the remark might seeltai, there is no. 
rtain evidence of the return to thought 
on than the resumption of any habitual 
expression. 

ved to profit by this gleam of coming 
ice, by showing the old peer an atten- 
mew would be acceptable, Linton sent 
$sage to ask " if his lordship would like 
)m him ?" A most cordial acceptance 
imed ; and, a few moments after, Lin- 
red the room where he sat, with all 
3ate caution so becoming a siok cham- 



. )tioning his visitor to sit down, by a slight 
gesture of the finger, while he niade a faiat 
efibrt to smile, in return for the other's saluta- 
tion, the old man sat, propped up by pillows, 
and enveloped in shawls, pale, sad, and care- 
worn. 

"I was hesitating for two entire days, my 
lord," said Linton, lowering his voice to suit the 
character of the occasion, "whether I might 
propose to come and sit an hour with you, and 
I have only to beg that you will not permit me 
to trespass a moment longer than you feel dis- 
posed to endure me." ^ 

" Very kind of you — ^moSt considerate, sir," 
said the old peer, bowing with an air of haughty 
courtesy. 

" You seem to gain strength every day, my 
lord," resumed Linton, who well knew that 
there is nothing like a personal topic to awaken 
a sick man's interest. 

"There is something here," said the old 
man, slowly, as he placed the tip of his finger 
on the center of his forehead. « 

"Mere debility; nervous debility, my lord. 
You are paying the heavy debt an over-workc^ 
intellect must always acquit ; but rest and 
repose will soon restore you." 

"Yes, sir," muttered the other, with a weak 
smile, as though without fathoming the sen- 
timent, he felt, that something agreeable to his 
feelings had been spoken. 

"I have been impatient for your recovery, 
my lord. I will confess to you, on personal 
grounds: I feel now how much I have been 
indebted to your lordship's counsel and advice 
all through life, by the very inertitude that 
tracks me. In fact, I can resolve on nothing, 
determine nothing, without your sanction." 

The old man nodded assentingly ; the assur- 
ance had his most sincere conviction. 
• "It would seem my lord, that I must—* 
whether I will or no-Hstand for this borough, 
here ; there is no alternative, for you are aware 
that Cashel is quite imfit for public business. 
Each day he exhibits more and more of those 
qualities, which bespeak far more goodness of 
heart than intellectual training or culture. His 
waywardness and eccentricity might serious>y 
damage his own party— could he even be taught 
that he had one — and become terrible weapons 
in the hands of the enemy. 

" I was speaking of Cashel, my lord," said 
Linton, as it were answering the look of inquiry 
in the old man's face. 

" I hate him, sir," said the old peer, with a 
bitterness of voice and look that well suited the 
words. 

" I really can not wonder at it," said Linton, 
with a deep sigh ; " sudh duplicity is too shock- 
ing — ^far too shocking — ^to contemplate." 

"Eh 7- what? What did you say, sir?" 
cried the old man, impatiently. 

" I was remarking, my lord, that I have no 
confidence in his sincerity — ^that he strikes me 
as capable of pla^ii^ «l ^craW<Sk \»i\r 

K look oE dm^^^^rnXxoL^c^ «QniQ«R^«^ v^ "^^ 
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who ifl there could hare derived the same sdni- 
^age from the privilege ?" 

'* Your remark is very just, sir. I owe mneh, 
very much, to his royal highness." 

The tone of humility in which he said thii 
was a 'high treat to the sardonio spirit of iu 
listener. 

" And what a penance to you must he ayiit 
in such a house as this?" said Linton, with a 
sigh. 

''True, sir; but who induced me to,mab 
It? answer me that." 

Linton started with amazement, for he wh 
very far from supposing that his lordshqi*! 
memory was clear enough to retain the eTeflb 
of an interview that occurred some montli 
before. 

" I never anticipated that it would cost yn 
so dearly, my lord," said he, cautiously, and 
prepared to give his words any turn eventi 
might v^rrant. For once, however, the inge- 
nuity was wasted. Lord Kilgofi^ wearied sod 
exhausted by the increased eflSirt of his intelled, 
had fallen back in his ofaair, and with droopiBg 
lips and fallen jaw, sat, the very picture of 
helpless fatuity. 

" So, then," said Linton, as on tip-toe he stole 
noiselessly away, " if your memory was inop- 
portune, it was, at least, very short-lived: sod 
now, adieu, my lord, till we want yea for 
another act of the drama." 



excited expression of the old miv.V «n he 
bad evidently expected some revela. x .—and 
now his features became clouded and gloomy. 

" We may be unjust, my lord," said Linton. 
" It may be a prejudice on our part ; others 
would seem to have a different estimate of that 
gentleman. Meek thinks highly of him." 

"Who, sir; I didn't hear you?" asked he, 
«)nappishly. 

" Meek — ^Downie Meek, my lord." 

" Pshaw !" said the old man, with a shrewd 
twinkle of the eye, that made Linton fear the 
mind behind it was clearer than he suspected. 

" I know, my 1(^," said he, hastily, " that 
you always held the worthy secretary cheap ; but 
you weighed him in a balance too nice, for the 
majority of people — " 

" What does that old woman say ? Tell me 
her opinion of Cashel," said Lord Kilgofi) rally- 
ing into something like his accustomed manner. 
"You know whom I mean!" cried he, impa- 
^nt at Linton's delay in answering ; " the old 
won^ one sees every where ; she married that 
Scotch sergeant — " 
^ " Lady Janet M'Farline—" 

" Exactly, sir." 

" She thinks precisely with your lordship." 

" I'm sure of it ; I told my lady so," mut- 
tered he to himself. 

Linton caught the words with eagerness, and 
his dark eyes kindled; for at last were they 
nearing the territory he wanted to occupy. 

"Lady Kilgoff," said he, slowly, "does not 
need any aid to appreciate him ; she reads him 
thoroughly; the heartless, selfish, unprincipled 
spendthrift that he is." 

" She does not, sir," rejoined the old man, 
with a loud voice, and a stroke of his cane upon 
the floor, that echoed through the room. " You 
never were more mistaken in your life. His 
insufTorable puppyism, his reckless eflrontery, 
his underbred familiarity, are precisely the very 
qualities she is pleased with. ^They are so 
different,' as she says, ' from the tiresome rou- 
tine of fashionable manners.' " 

"Unquestionably they are, my lord," said 
Linton, with a smUe. 

"Exactly, sir; they differ, as do her lady- 
ship's own habits from those of every lady in 
the peerage. I told her so. I begged to set 
her right on that subject, at least." 

" Your lordship's refinement is a most severe 
standard," said Linton, bowing low. 

" It should be an example, sir, as well as a 
chastisement. Indeed, I believe few would 
have failed to profit by it." The air of insolent 
pride in which he spoke, seemed for an instant 
to have brought back the wonted look to his 
features, and he sat up, vnth his lips com- 
pressed, and his chin protruded, as in his days 
of yore. 

"I would entreat your lordship to remem- 
ber," said Linton, "how few have studied in not humiliating to think, that of a party of 
the same school you have ; how few have en- thirty or more, mot together to enjoy in careM 
joyed the intimacy of ' the most perfect gentle- Uteedoiii the hospitality of a ooantry-hcnue, iH 
man of all Europe -j^ and of that small circ\e,\sVio\)\d\xaLNQ\^eiivmm&&^^sf^ 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

*' We*ll have yoa at otur meny-making, loo." 

HOKSTKOOI. 

If we should appear, of late, to have for- 
gotten some of those friends, • with whom vi 
first made our readers acquainted in this ven^ 
cious history, we beg to plead against ai^ 
charge of caprice or neglect. The caose ii 
simply this : a story, like a stream, has M 
main current; and he who would follow tfal 
broad river, must eschew being led away \ij 
every rivulet, which may separate from tki 
great flood, to follow its own vagrant faii^ 
elsewhere. Now, the Kennyfecks had beta 
meandering afler this fashion for some tiitf 
back. The elder, had commenced a very fif* 
orous flirtation with the dashing Captain Jei 
nings, while the younger sister was coyly dallf- 
ing under the attentions of his brother hussar- 
less, be it remembered, with any direct intefr 
tion of surrender, than with the faint hope, tlrit 
Cashel, perceiving the siege, should think ft 
to rescue the fortress ; " aunt Fanny" hovennf 
near, as " an army of observation," and ready, 
like the Prussians in the last war, to take put 
with the victorious side, whichever that miglt 
be. 

And now, we ask in shama and sorrow, isk 
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of Intrij^ue — eax:^ ^-ent on his own deep game, 
a.n(i in some one guise or other of deceitfulness, 
«ach, following out some scheme of selfish ad- 
vantage? 

Some may say, these things are forced and 
cxnnatural, that pleasure proclaims a truce in 
trYie great war of life, where combatants lay 
down their weapons, and mix like friends and 
eLUies. We fear this is not the case. Our own 
brief experiences would certainly tend to a dif- 
Gerent conclusion. Less a player than a looker- 
om in the great game, we have seen, through 
&I1 the excitements of dissipation, all the n fas- 
cinating pleasures of the most brilliant circles, 
tbe steady onward pursuit of self interest, and, 
Lxistead of the occasions of social enjoyment 
k>«ing like the palm-shaded wells in the desert, 
v«r]iere men meet to taste the peacefulness of 
E>«rfect rest, they are rather the arena where, 
K^i all the glitter of the most splendid armor, 
tlie combatants have come to tilt, with more 
^ftian life upon the issue. 

For this, the beauty wreathes herself in all 
•^e winning smiles of loveliness ; for this, the 
^«artier puts forth his most captivating address 
iLad his most seductive manner; for this, the 
v^t sharpens the keen edge of his fancy, and 
9ie statesman matures the deep resolve of his 
indgment. The diamond coronets that deck 
%ie hair and add luster to the eyes — ^the war- 
^moa medals that glitter on the coat of some 
kardy veteran — ^the proud insignia of merit that 
^ sovereign's favor grants — all are worn to 
^is end ! Each brings to the game whatever 
ftft may possess of superiority, for the contest is 
Ikifer a severe one. 

' And now to go back to our company. From 
Ciidy Janet, intent upon every thing which 
liiight minister to her own comfort, or mortify 
Mbt neighbor — to the smooth and soft-voiced 
bb^nie Meek — with the kindest of wishes and 
me coldest of hearts — ^they were, we grieve to 
pvn it, far more imposing to look at full-dressed, 
m, dinner, than to investigate by Jhe searching 
,tomy that discloses the vices and foibles of 
ity; and it is, therefore, with less re- 
we turn from the great house, in all the 
p of its splendor, to the humble cottage, 
re Mr. Corrigan dwelt with his grand- 
hter. 
In wide contrast to the magnificence and 
" ion of the costly household, where each 
ed bent on giving way to evei^ caprice 
extravagance could suggest, was the simple 
tude of that unpretending family. The 
rts by which Corrigan had overcome his 
ulties, not only cost him all the little cap- 
he possessed in the world, but had also 
itated a mode of living more restricted 
he had ever known before. The little 
les that his station, as well as his age and 
use, had made necessaries — ^the refinements 
adorn even the very simplest lives — had 
to be, one by one, surrendered. Some of 
he gave up manfuJJjr, others cost him 
1/7; a^ when ike day came that he nad 



to take leave of his old gray pony — the faithful 
companion of so many a lonely ramble, the 
creature he had reared and petted like a d'og^^ 
th^ struggle was almost too much for him. 

He walked along beside the man who led the 
beast to the gate, telling him— ■ 

"To be sure and seek out some one who 
would treat her kindly ; some there are would 
do so for my sake ; but she deserves it better 
for her own. — Yes, Nora; I'm speaking of 
you," said he, caressing her as she laid her 
nose oyer his arm. " I'm sure, I never thought 
we'd have to part." 

" She's good as goold this minit," said the 
man ; '^ an' it'll go hard, but I'll get six pounds 
for her, any way." 

" Tell whoever buys her, that Mr. Corrigan 
will give him a crown piece every Christmas- 
day that he sees her looking well and in good 
heart. To be sure, it is no great bribe, we're 
both so old." said he, smiling; "but my bles- 
sing goes with the man that's a friend to her." 
He sat down as he said this, and held his hand 
over his face till she was gone. " God forgive 
me if I set my heart too much on such things, 
but it's like parting with an old friend. — Poor 
Mary's harp must go next : but here comes 
Tiernay ; well, doctor, what news ?" 

The doctor shook his head twice or thrice 
despondingly, but said nothing ; at last he mut- 
tered in a grumbling voice — 

" I was twice at the Hall, but there's no see- 
ing Cashel himself; an insolent puppy of a 
valet turned away contemptuously as I asked 
for him, and said — 

" Mr. Linton, perhaps, might hear what you 
have to say ?" 

"Is Kennyfeck to be found?" 

" Yes, I saw him for a few minutes, but he's 
like the rest of them ; the old fool fancies he's 
a man of fashion here, and told me he had left 
^the attorney' behind, in Merrion Square. He 
half confessed to me, however, what I feared. 
Cashel has either given a promise to give this 
farm of yours to Linton — " 

" Well, the new landlord will not be less kind 
than the old one." 

" You think so," said Tiernay, sternly. " Is 
your knowledge of life no better than this ; have 
you lived till now, without being able to read 
that man ? Come, come, Corrigan ; don't treat 
this as a prejudice of mine. I have watched 
him closely, and he sees it. I tell you again, 
the fellow is a villain." 

"Ay, ay," said Corrigan, laughing; "your 
doctor's craft has made you always on the look 
out for some hidden mischief." 

" My doctor's craft has taught me to know 
that symptoms are never without a meaning. 
But enough of him — ^the question is siihply this 
— ^we can not be supposed cognizant of any 
arrangement between Cashel and this man — 
we have, then, merely I0 propose to Cashel the 
purchase of your mtec^^X m \}i!l^ ^q>\x^%^^ ^^ 
which you -wiW. cede \)aa -^poas^ssYOTw^'' 

" Yes •, and give \x^ Vwyidsa «J^ ^^vov ^^.^aw ^ 
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for you know we arc supported by the highest 
opinions.*' 

" Pooh — nonsense, man j don't embarrass the 
ease by a pretension they're sure to sneer at. 
The cottage and the little fields behind it are 
tangible and palpable ; don't weaken your case 
by a plea you could not press." 

"Have your own way, then," said the old 
man, mildly. 

" It is an annuity, you say, you'd wish." 

" On Mary's life, not on nyne, doctor." 

" It will be a poor thing," said Tiernay, with 
a sigh. 

"They say we could live in some of the 
towns in Flanders very cheaply," said Cor- 
rigan, cheerfully. 

" You don't know how to live cheaply," re- 
joined Tiernay, crankily. " You think if you 
don't see a man in black behind your chair, and 
that you eat off delft, instead of silver, that you 
are a miracle of simplicity. I saw you last 
Sunday put by the decanter with half a glass 
of sherry at the bottom of it, and you were as 
proud of your thrift as if you had reformed your 
whole household." 

"Every thing is not learned in a moment, 
Tiernay," said Corrigan, mildly. 

" You are too old to begin, Mat Corrigan," 
said the other, gravely; "such men as you, 
who have not been educated to narrow fortunes, 
never Icam thrift; they can endure great pri- 
vations well enough, but it is the little, petty, 
dropping ones that break down the spirit — these, 
they can not meet." 

" A good conscience and a strong will can 
do a great deal, Tiernay, One thing is certain, 
that wo shall escape persecution from him. He 
will scarcely discover us in our humble retreat.'' 

"I've thought of that, too," said Tiernay. 
" It is the greatest advantage the plan possesses. 
Now, the next point is, how to see this same 
Cashel ; from all that I can learn, his life is one 
of dissipation from morning till night. Those 
fashionable sharpers by whom he is surrounded 
are making him pay dearly for his admission 
into the honorable guild." 

"The greater the pity," sighed Corrigan; 
"he appeared to me deserving of a different 
fate. An easy complying temper — " 

" The devil a worse fault I'd wish my enemy," 
broke in Tiernay, passionately. " A field with- 
out a fence — a house without a door to it ! And 
there, if I am not mistaken, I hear his voice ; 
yes, he's coming along the path, and some one 
with him, too." 

" I'll leave you to talk to him, Tiernay, for 
you seem in ' the vein,' " and with these words 
the old man turned into a by-path, just as Ca- 
shel, with Lady Kilgoff on his arm, advanced 
up the avenue. 

Noting is more remarkable than the uncon- 
scious homage tendered to female beauty and 
e}egaocej by men whose mold of mind, as well 
as habit, would seem to render them insensible . 
to such fascinations, nor is their instinctive ad-\ t 
miration a tribute which beauty ever despisea.x 



The change which came over tie rongli 
doctor's expression as the party came nearer 
exemplified this truth strongly. The look of 
stem determination with which he was pre- 
paring to meet Cashel changed to one of aston- 
ishment, and, at last, to undisguished admira- 
tion, as he surveyed the graceful mien aod 
brilliant beauty before him. They had left the 
phaeton at the little wicket, and the exercise ad 
foot had slightly colored her cheek, and added 
animation to her features — ^the only aid neces- 
sary to make her loveliness perfect. 

" I have taken a great liberty with my neigb- 
bor, Doctor Tiernay," said Cashel, as he canu 
near. " Let me present you, however, first- 
Doctor Tiernay, Lady Kilgoff — I had beci 
telling her ladyship that the only pictoresqiB 
portion of this country lies within this hoDy 
inclosure, and is the property of my friend Mr. 
Corrigan, who, although he will not visit me. 
will not, I'm sure, deny me the pleasure of 
showing his tasteful grounds to my friends." 

" My old friend would be but too proud of 
such a visitor," said Tiernay, bowing low to 
Lady Kilgoff. 

" Mr. Cashel has not confessed all our d^ 
ject, Mr. Tiernay," said she, assuming her 
most gracious manner. " Our visit his ii 
prospect the hope of making Miss Leicester*! 
acquaintance ; as I know you are the intimitt 
friend of the family, will you kindly say if tin 
be a suitable hour, or indeed if our preseaee 
here at all would not be deemed an intrusioaf 

The dootor colored deeply, and his eje 
sparkled with pleasure, for, strange enough 
it may appear, while sneering at the dissip^ioBi 
of the great house, he felt a degree of indignBtj 
anger at the thought of Mary sitting 
and neglected, with gayeties around her on 
side. 

" It was a most thoughtful kindness of 
ladyship," replied he, " for my friend is too 
and too infirm to seek society, and, so, the 
child has no other companionship than two 
men, only fit"to weary each other." 

" You make me hope that our mission 
succeed, sir," said Lady SlilgofE^ still emj 
her most fascinating look and voice ; " we 
reckon on you as an ally, I trust." 

"I am your ladyship's most d(voted," 
the old man, courteously ; " how can I be 
servSje ?" 

"Our object is to induce Miss Leicester < 
pass some days with us," said she; 
plotting various amusements thdt might int 
her — private theatricals among the rest." 



we 
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Here she comes, my lady," said Tic 



with animation ; " I am proud to be the me 
of introducing her." 

Just at this Mary Leicester bad 
sight of the party, and uncertain whether 
advance or retire, was standing for a 
undecided, when Tiernay called out — 

" Stay a minute, Miss Maiy, Lady 
amdoKxa \a losikA ^oras «G(\uai°1^t^>u»e." A 
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■Btimacy, Miss Leicester," said Lady Kilgoff; 
•*pray let it have the merit (f sincerity, for I 
liave long desired to know one of whom I have 
beard so mach." 

Maiy replied courteously to the speech, and 
Icoked pleasedly toward Cashel, to whom she 
justly attributed the compliment insinuated. 

As the two ladies moved on side by side, 
CHigaged in conversation, Tiernay slackened his 
pftce slightly, and in a voice of low but earnest 
Import, said— 

" Will Mr. Cashel consider it an intrusion if 
X take this opportunity of speaking to him on a 
xnatter of business ?" 

"Not in the least, doctor, *' said Cashel, 
lyly ; " but it's right I should mention that I 

, most lamentably ignorant of every thing that 
res that name. My agent has always 
ived me from the confession, but the truth will 
at last." 

" So much the worse, sir, for others, as welV 
^ for yourself;" replied Tiernay, bluntly. " The 
Kxnst a large fortune imposes — ^but I shall for- 

Ktmyself, if I touch on such a theme. My 
siuess is this, sir — and, in mercy to you, I'll 
kmdie it very brief. My old friend, Mr. Cor- 
ftigan, deems it expedient to leave this country, 
■Md, in consequence, to dispose of the interest 
ke possesses in these grounds, so Icmg embel- 
toriied by his taste and culture. He is well 
ikmrare that much of what he has expended here 
not added substantial value to the property ; 
purely ornamental it has, in great part, 
■^qpaid himself by the many years of enjoyment 
"^; has afforded hun. Still he hopes— or, rather, 
i do for him — for, to speak candidly, sir, he has 
iT courage nor hardihood for these kind of 
stions — ^I hope, sir, that you, desirous of 
uting this farm to the large demesne — as I 
stand to be the case — ^will not deem this 
I tmfitdng^ occasion to treat liberally with one 
position is no longer what it once was. 
take care, Mr. Cashel, that I say nothing 
3h looks like solicitation, here; the confi- 
my friend has placed in me, would be ill 
dted by such an error." 
"Ib there no means of securing Mr. Cor- 
I's residence, here ?" said Cashel. " Can 
acconmiodats his wishes in some other 
and which should not deprive me of a 
rhbor I prize so highly ?" 
'.I fear not. The circumstances which 
se him to go abroad are imperative." 
"Would it not be better to reflect on this ?" 
Cashel. ^* I do not seek t6 pry into concerns 
are not mine *, but I would earnestly ask if 
other arrangement be not possible ?" 
iemay shook his head dubiously. 
" If this be so, then, I can oppose no longer. 
only remains for Mr. Corrigan to put his 

value cm the property, and I accept it." 

**Nay, sir; this generosity will but raise new 

^ ies. Toil are about to deal with a man 

learted as yourself, and with the punc- 

delioacy that a nmrrow fortunf suggests, 
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'^ Do you, then, doctor, who know both of us, 
be arbitrator. Let it not be a thing for parch- 
ments and lawyer's clerks. Let it be an hon- 
orable understanding between two gentlemen, 
and so, no more of it." 

" If the world were made up of men like 
yourself and my old friend, this would be doubt* 
less the readiest and the best solution of the 
difficulty," said Tiernay, "but what would be 
said if we consented to such an arrangement ? 
What would not be said? Ay, faith, there's 
not a scandalous rumor that malice could forge 
would not be rife upon us." 

" And do you think such calumnies have any 
terror for me ?" cried Cashel. 

" When you've lived to my age, sir, you'll 
reason differently." 

" It shall be all as you wish, then," said 
Cashel. " But stay," cried he, after a moment's 
thought, "there is a difficulty I had almost for- 
gotten. I must look that it may not interfere 
with our plans. When can I see you again? 
Would it suit you to come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow ? I'll hav» my man of business, 
and we'll arrange every thing." 

" Agreed, sir, I'll not fail ; I like your promp- 
titude. A favor is a double benefit when 
speedily granted." 

"Now I shall ask one from you, doctor. If 
I can persuade my kind friends here to visit us, 
will you, too, be of the party sometimes ?" 

" Not a bit of it. Why should I, sir, expose 
you to the insolent criticism my unpolished 
manners and rude address would bring upon 
you — or myself, to the disdain that fashionable 
folk would show me ? I am proud — ^too proud, 
perhaps, at the confidence you would repose in 
my honor — ^I don't wish to blush for my breed- 
ing by way of recompense. There, sir ! there 
is one yonder in every way worthy all the dis- 
tinction rank and wealth can give her. I feel 
happy to think that she is to move among those 
who, if they can not prize her worth, will at 
least appreciate her fascinations." 

" Will Mr. Corrigan consent — " 

"He must — ^he shall," broke in Tiernay. 
m insist upon it ; but come along with me 
into the cottage, while the ladies are cementing 
their acquaintance ; we'll see him, and talk him 
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over. 

So saying, he led Cashel into the little library, 
where, deep sunk in his thoughts, the old man 
was seated, with an open book before him, but ' 
of which he had not read a line. 

"Mat!" cried Tiernay, "Mr. Cashel has 
come to bring you and Miss Mary up to the 
Hall to dinner. There, sir, look at the face he 
puts on, an excuse in every wrinkle of it." 

" But my dear friend-i-noay worthy doctor-^ 
you know perfectly — " 

" I'll know perfectly that you must go— 4io 
help for it. I have told Mr. Cashel that you'd 
make fifty apologies — ^pretend age — ^ill health 
—want of habit, and so on ; the valid reaaoa 
being that you think. \iVa <^om\»s£^ ^^ «rX ^\.t«SS&^ 
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** Oh, Tiemay, I beg you'll not ascribe sach 
sentiments to m«." 

" Well, I thought so myself, t'other day — ay, 
half an hour ago; but there is a lady yonder, 
walking up and down the grass plot has made 
me change my mind ; come out and see her, 
man, and then say as many ^ No's' as you 
please." And, half-dragging, half-leading the 
old man out, Tiemay went on — 

"You'll see, Mr. Cashcl, how polite he'll 
grow when he sees the bright eyes and the fair 
cheek. You'll not hear of any more refusals 
then, I promise you." 

Meanwhile so far had Lady Kilgofi* advanced 
in the favorable opinion of Miss Leicester, that 
the young girl was already esiger to accept the 
proffered invitation. Old Mr. Corrigan, how- 
ever, could not be induced to leave his home, 
and so, it was arranged that Lady Eilgoff 
should drive over on the following day to fetch 
her; with which understanding they parted, 
each looking forward with pleasure to their 
next meetiiig. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" Gone ! and in secret, too !** 

Amid all the plans for pleasure which en- 
gaged the attention of the great house, two 
subjects now divided the interest between them, 
One was the expected arrival of the beautiful 
Miss Leicester — "Mr. Cashel's babe in the 
wood," as Lady Janet called her — ^the other, 
the reading of a little one-act piece, which Mr. 
Linton had written for the company. Although 
both were in their several ways "events," the 
degree of interest they excited was very dispro- 
portioned to their intrinsic consequence, and 
can only be explained by dwelling on the vari- 
ous intrigues and schemes by which that little 
world was agitated. 

Lady Janet, whose natural spitefulness was 
a most Catholic feeling, began to fear that Lady 
Eilgoff had acquired such an influence over 
Cashel, that she could mold him to any course 
she pleased— even a marriage. She suspected, 
therefore, that this rustic beauty had been 
selected by her ladyship, as one very unlikely 
to compete with herself in Roland's regard, and 
that she was thus securing a lasting ascendency 
over him. 

" Mrs. Leicester White, who saw, or believed 
she saw herself neglected by Roland, took an 
indignant view of the matter, and threw out 
dubious and shadowy suspicions about "who 
this young lady might be, who seemed so op- 
portunely to have sprung up in the neighbor- 
hood," and, expressed in confldence, her great 
surprise, " how Lady Kilgoff could lend herself 
to such an arrangement." 

Mrs. Kennyfeck was outraged at the entrance 

of a new competitor into the field, where her 

daughter was no longer a " favorite." Li fact, 

the new visitor^a arrival was heralded by no 

g^gns of weloomej save from the young man o£ 
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the party, who naturally were pleased L hei! 
that a very handsome and attractive girl wu 
expected. 

As for aunt Fanny, her indignation knew do 
bounds ; indeed, ever since she had set foot in 
the house her state had been one little short of 
insanity. In her own very graphic phrase— 
" She was fit to be tied, at all she saw." Now, 
when an elderly maiden lady thus compreheB- 
sively sums up the cause of her anger, withoot, 
descending to a "a bill of particulars," the 
chances are, that some personal wrong— real 
or imaginary— is more in fault, than any thing 
reprehensible in the case she is so severe upoo. 
So was it here, aunt Fanny literally saw noth- 
ing, although she heard a great deal. Dailj 
— hourly, were the accusations of the whob 
Kennyfeck family directed against her for the 
loss of Cashel. But for her, and her abswd 
credulity, on the statement of an anonymous 
letter, and there had been no yacht voyage with 
Lady Kilgoff — ^no shipwreck — no life in a cabii 
on the coast — ^no— in a word, aU these eventi 
had either not happened at all, or only occurred 
with Livy Kennyfeck for their heroine. 

Roland's cold, almost distant politeness to 
the young ladies, was marked enough to appear 
intentional, nor could all the little by-play of 
flirtation with others, excite in him the slightest 
evidence of displeasure. If the family were 
outraged at this change, poor Lkvy herself boie 
up admirably ; and •while playing a hundred 
little attractive devices for Cashel, succeeded ii 
making a very deep impression on the wdt 
whiskered Sir Harvey Upton, of the — th. b* 
deed, as Linton, who saw eveiy thing, shrewdly 
remarked — " She may not pocket the ball she 
intended, but rely on't, she'll make a ^haaid* 
somewhere." 

Of all that great company, but one alo«r 
found no place in her heart for same secret [; 
wile ; this was Miss Meek, who, sadly disap- 
pointed at the little influence of her royalty, hai 
ceased to care much for in-door afikirs, td ' 
spent her morning "schooling" with Chariey,"'' 
and her evenings listening to sporting talkwbei* 
ever two or three " fast men" got together ii 
the drawing-room. 

The evening that preceded Miss Leioesteri 
intended arrival had been fixed for the readii| 
of Mr. Linton's comedy — a little dramatic pM^^- 
which, whether he had stolen wholeMk bo^ '• 
the French, or only borrowed in part, ooM . 
knew; but various were the romcn that it ^ 
would turn out to' be a very satirical oompoi- '-' 
tion, with allusions to inany xii those who 
to sit in judgment over it. How Ihb soj 
tion originated, or with whom, tbitn is no 
ing, nor, if well founded in any tespeet, 
Linton had never shown his iA[etoh to any 
nor alluded to it, save in the most 
manner. 

Each, however, looked to see his 
"shown up," and while one said '^Whst 
.character could be made of old Sir Aadif^^^ 
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iV," another thought that Downie Meek, in 
oily smoothness, his sighings, and his dear 
i*s, would be admirable — all the ladies aver- 
g that Lady Kilgoff would be a perfect 
ibodiment of Lady Teazle, as "Sir Peter" 
jpected, and " Joseph" intended her to be. 
Fears for individual safety were merged in 
pes of seeing others assailed, and it was in 
nething like a flutter of expectancy, that the 
rty assembled in the drawing-room before 
uier. Great was their surprise to find that 
r. Linton did not make his appearance. The 
iner was announced, but he never came, and 
i place, vacant at the foot of the table, was 
3 continual suggester of every possible reason 
' his absence. If Lady Eilgofi* could not 
rest herself of a certain terror, vague and 
ianingless, it is true — ^the dread she felt pro- 
eded from knowing him to be one, whose 
ery act had some deep purpose ; while others 
ire then canvassing his absence in easy free- 
no, she, took the first opportunity of asking 
Lshel whether he were in the secret, or if it 
ire really true that Linton had not communi- 
ted, even with him, about his departure. 
^' I am no better informed than my friends 
re," said Roland; "and to say truth, I have 
7eu myself little thought about the matter. 
e have not, as you are aware, of late, seen so 
ich of each other as we used once-, he has 
nself rather drawn ofi* me, and I have left the 
eryal between us to widen, without much 
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'* Remember, however, what I told you ; he 
n be a terrible enemy." 
Cashel smiled calmly as he said, "I have 
Qsorted with men whose vengeance never 
>k longer to acquit than the time occupied 
drawing a knife from the sleeve or a pistol 
»m the girdle. I care very little for him 
lose weapon is mere subtlety." 
^'It is this over-confidence makes me fear 
• you," said she, anxiously — " for I say again, 
ti do not know him." 

^^I wish I never had," said Cashel, with an 
mestness of voice and accent. " He has in- 
Ived me in a hundred pursuits, for which I 
i\ neither taste nor enjoyment. To him I 
re it — ^that pleasure is ever associated in my 
ind with mere debauch, and the only gener- 
ity he has taught me, has been the spendthrift 
iste of the gaming-table." 
" Could you not find out something of him — 
180, he went, and in what direction?" said 
e, anxiously. " I can not tell you why, but 
^ heart misgives me about his departure." 
More in compliance with her scruples, than 
\t he deemed the matter worth a thought, 
ishel left the room, to make inquiries from 
9 servants ; but all he could learn was, that 
r. Linton arose before day-break, and had left 
e house on foot : his own servant not know- 
^ in what direction, nor having heard any 
tag o^ his master's previous intention. 
w^ mtimaoy with the femily at the cottage 
jt poMihle timt Hufmig^t know something 



of his movements, and Cashel accordingly di»> 
patched a messenger thither, to ask ; but with 
the same fruitless result as every previous 
inquiry. 

While Cashel was followmg up this search^ 
with a degree of interest that increased as the 
difficulty augmented, he little knew how watch- 
fully his every word and gesture was noted 
down by one who stood at his side. This was 
Mr. Phillis, who, while seeming to participate 
in his master's astonishment, threw out from 
time to time certain strange, vague hints, less 
suggestive of his own opinions, than as baits, 
to attract those of his master. 

"Very odd, indeed, sir — very strange — so 
regidar a gentleman, too— always rising at the 
same hour. His man says he's like the clock. 
To be sure," added he, after a pause, "his 
manner is changed of late." 

"How do you mean?" asked Cashel, hur- 
riedly. 

" He seems anxious, sir — ^uneasy, as one 
might say." 

" I have not perceived it." 

" His man says — " 

"What care I for that," said Cashel, impa- 
tiently. "It is* not to pry into Mr. Linton's 
habits that I am here ; it is to assure myself 
that no accident has happened to him, and that, 
if he stand in need of my assistance, I shall not 
be neglecting him. Tell two of the grooms to 
take horses, and ride dovni ta KiUaloe and 
Bunkeeran, and ask at the inns there if he has 
been seen. Let them make inquiry, too, along 
the road." With these directions, hastily given, 
he returned to the drawing-room ; his mind far 
more interested in the event than he knew how 
to account for. 

"No tidings of Tom," said Lord Charles 
Frobisher, lounging carelessly in a well-cush- 
ioned chair. 

Cashel made a sign in the negative. 

" Well, it's always a satisfaction to his friends 
to know that he'll not come to harm," said he, 
with an ambiguous smile. 

"The country is much disturbed at this 
moment," said the chief justice ; "the calendar 
was a Very heavy one last assize. I trust no 
marauding party may have laid hold of him." 

" Ah, yes, that would be very sad indeed," 
sighed Meek, " mistaking him for a spy." 

"No great blunder, after all," said Lady 
Janet, almost loud enough for other ears than 
her next neighbor's. 

" If the night were moonlight," said Miss 
Meek, as she opened a shutter and peeped out 
into the darkuess, " I'd say he was trying those 
fences we hare laid out for the hurdle-race." 

" By Jove, Jim, that is a shrewd thought !" 
said Lord Charles, forgetting that he was ad- 
dressing her by a familiar sobriquet he never 
t{^d before company. 

"You have a bet with him, Charley?" said 
Upton. 

" Yes, "we boro «3i!L nuNGc&sbT ^S. \i«v& «!l ^^ 
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an even fifty that Tom tarns up all right and gave a tremendous yell, and jumped op fios 



no accident,' after this bolt." 

'* Ah, my lord, you're in the secret, then !" 
said aunt Fanny, whose experiences of sporting 
transactions derived from " the West," induced 
her to suspect that a wager contained a trap- 
fall. 

A very cool stare was the only acknowledg- 
ment he deigned to return to this speech, while 
Mrs. Kennyfeck looked unutterable reproaches 
at her unhappy relative. 

^^I call the present company to witness," 
said Sir Harvey Upton, ^' that if Tom has come 
to an untimely end, that he has bequeathed to 
mo his brown cob pony * Batter.' '' 

*' I protest against the gift," said Miss Ken- 
nyfeck. '' Mr. Linton told me if he were killed 
in the steeple-chase on Tuesday next, I should 
have ' Batter.* " 

^' That was a special reservation, Miss Ken- 
nyfeck," said the chief justice, '^ so that if his 
death did not occur in the manner specified, the 
deed or gift l>ecame null and void." 

^^I only know," said Miss Meek, ^^that Mr. 
Linton said, as we came back from the hurdle- 
field — ^remember, * Batter' is yours, if — if — " 
she hesitated and grew red, iftid then stopped 
speaking, in evident shame and confusion. 

" If what ? tell us the condition ; you are 
bound to be candid," said several voices to- 
gether. 

'^ I'll tell you, but I'll not tell any one else," 
said the young girl, turning to Lady Kilgofij 
and at the same instant she whispered in her 
ear, ^' if I were to be married to Mr. CasheL" 
^^ Well," said her ladyship, laughing, " and 
was the bribe sufficient?" 

^' I should think not !" replied she, with a 
scornful toss of the head, as she walked back to 
her seat. 

"I winna say," said Sir Andrew, "but I ha' 
a bit claim mysel to that bonnie snufi'-box he 
ca'd a Louis-Quatorze ; if ye mind, leddies, I 
asked him to mak' me a present o' it, and he 
replied : — * In my weell. Sir Andrew j I'll leave 
it ye in my weell.' " 

" I foresee there will be abundance of litiga- 
tion," said the chief justice ; " for the claims 
are both numerous and conflicting." 

"You'll not be troubled with the next of kin, 
I believe," said Lady Janet, in her most spite- 
ful of voices. 

"I say, my lord chief justice," said Fro- 
bisher, "let me have a traveling opinion from 
you, on a legal point. Wouldn't Linton's heirs, 
or representatives, or whatever they're called, 
be bound to ^ book up' if Ramskin is beaten in 
the handicap." 

" The law expressly declares such transac- 
tions without its pale, my lord," said the judge, 
rebukingly. 

" Well, I can only say," interrupted Upton, 
"that when we were in cantonments at Sick>- 






mabund, Jack Faris 'of ours,' had a heavy 

jrtMke in a game of picket with the major-, vdA\ '' A)^ indeed l" chimed In aniit Huny, **0B|^ 
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the table. It was a cobra capella had )it$ jcpt 
him in the calf of the leg. Every tfaiog m ^ 
done for him at once, but all in vain, he mM 
up to the size of four, and died in about tm 
hours. It was rather hard on old Cox, ii 
major, who had two hundred pounds on it, ni 
a capital hand ; and so he made a represeolk 
tion to the mess, showing that he had sew 
cards to his point, with a quint in hearts; thi^ 
taking in the ace of clubs, he should coonti 
quatorze, and, therefore, unquestionably m 
the game. The thing was clear as day, andn 
they awarded him the stakes. Cox behaved 
very handsomely, too ; for he said, *' If Faris's 
widow likes to play the game out, I'll give her 
the opportunity when we get back to England, 
and back myself^ two to one.' " 

" The Chevalier Bayard himself could ml 
have done more," said Miss Kennyfeck, vitk 
admirable gravity. 

" I must say," resumed the dragoon, ^f> 
thought it handsome, for old Cox was ahr^ 
hard up for money." 

" And what is to become of our theatrical!, 
if Mr, Linton should have been so ill-natareds 
to drown himself?" said Mrs. White, in a doA 
disconsolate tone, for she had already mA 
terrible havoc in her wardrobe to aocompluhi 
Turkish costume. 

" Such a disappointment as it will be," sighei 
Olivia Kenn3rfeck, who had speculated on a iait 
efibrt upon Cashel in a Mexican dress, when, 
certes superfluity should not be the fault 

" You can always make some compensatii 
for the disappointment," said Lady Kilgofij "Iif 
a fancy ball." 

" Oh, delightful ! the very tiling !" exolauMi 
several together. " When shall it be, Mr. Ca 
shel?" 

" { am entirely at your orders," said h^ 
bowing courteously. 

" Shall we say Tuesday, then ?" 

"Not Tuesday, we have the race on tht^ 

morning," said Frobisher; "and some of as, it 

least, will be too tired for a ball afterward." R" 

" Well, Wednesday ; is Wednesday openf if 

" Wednesday was fixed for a boat exoniaB H 

to Holy Island," said Cashel. . ^ 

"You can't have Thursday, then," exoliiDti t 

Lady Janet, "that is the only evening'^ -■ 

ever have our rubber. I'll not give you Thw* ^ 

day." ^3 

" Friday we are to have some people tf - 

dinner," said Cashel, "and Saturday wa8t> i 

have been some piece of eleodoneering festiri^ '-■' 

for Linton's constituents." ^ 

" What matter now," said Mrs. White, "per- > 

haps the poor dear man is in a better plsefi't ^ 

a very said thought," sighed she, "but sook '-i 

things are happening every day." "^ 

" Ah, yes, very rad," respoiided Meek, ^ 'e 

never failed to perform echo to any one*! ha* '^ 

entation. - ' ^ 

" Ah^ indeed I" chimed in wsaxAFumj '^(f^ 
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ced ;i.olemn^ for she believed she was quoting 
Ipture. 

\.t last it was decided that the ball should 
le o£f on the eaiiiest evening possible, ir- 
pective of all other arrangements, and now, 
company formed in a great circle, discuss- 
dresses and characters and costumes with 
eager interest, that showed how little Lin- 
's fate had thrown a shadow over the bright 
ture of anticipated pleasure. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

"He could oatrogue a lawyer.** 

Oldhak. 

Revealing so freely as we do the hidden 
es of our characters for the reader's pleasure, 
^ould ill become us to a£fect any reserve or 
stery regarding their actions. We shall not 
ke, therefore, any secret of Mr. Linton's ab- 
ce, or ask of our patient reader to partake 
the mystification that prevailed among the 
npanyat Tubbermore. 
[t so chanced, that on the evening preceding 
departure, he saw in a newspaper paragraph 
arrival of a very distinguished lawyer at 
nerick on his way to Dublin, and the thought 
once occurred to him, that the opportunity 
s most favorable for obtaining an opinion 
pecting the " Corrigan pardon," without in- 
Tin g either suspicion or any lengthened ab- 
ice. 

A^nother object, inferior, but not devoid of 
3rest, also suggested itself. It was this; 
ifiting by a secret passage which led from 
> theater to Cashel's bed-room, it was Lin- 
.'s custom to visit this chamber every day, 
(sacking the letters and papers which, in his 
-eless indolence, Roland left loose upon the 
lies, and thus possessing himself of the mi- 
rest knowledge of Cashel's afiairs. In his 
y last visit to this room, he perceived a cum- 
>us document, of which the seal on the en- 
.ope was broken, but apparently the contents 
looked at. It was enough that he read the 
lorsement, " Deed of Conveyance of the Cot- 
re and Lands of Tubber-beg." 
Feeling how far he himself was interested 
the paper, and well knowing the forgetful 
bits of Cashel, who would never detect its 
noval, he coolly folded it up and carried it 
^y. 

At first his intention was simply to peruse 
) paper at his ease — and, if need were, to 
)w it in confidence to Corrigan, and thus 
ablish for himself that degree of influence 
3r the old man which the character of his 
idlord might convey — ^but, another and a 
Ider expedient soon suggested itself to his 
nd, nor was he one to shrink from an enter- 
se merely on account of its hazard, and this 
« no less than to forge Cashel's signature to 
I deed — for, asr yet, it was wanting in that 
i8t essential particular. 
rhat Rolaiid would never remember any 



thing of the matter, and that he ^ould always 
incline to believe his own memory defective, 
than suppose such a falsification possible, Lin- 
ton was well convinced. There was but one 
difficulty ; how should he manage for the wit- 
nesses, whose names were to be appended, as 
actually present at the moment of signing. 
Here was a stumbling block — since he could 
scarcely hope to find others as short of memory 
as was Roland Cashel. It was while still can- 
vassing the question in his mind that he came 
upon the intelligence in the newspaper of the 
lawyer's arrival at Limerick, and suddenly it 
struck him that he eould easily in that city find 
out two persons, who, for a sufficient consider- 
ation, would append their signatures to the deed. 
A little further reflection devised even an easier 
plan, which was to take along with him the 
Italian sailor Giovanni, and make him represent 
Cashel, whose appearance was quite unknown. 
By Giovanni's personation of Roland, Linton 
escaped all the hazard of letting others into his 
confidence, while the sailor himself in a few 
days more would leave the country — ^never to 
return. 

It was with the calm assurance of a man 
who could put a price upon any action required 
of him, that Giovanni found himself, an hour 
after midnight, summoned to Linton's dressing- 
room. 

'' I told you some time back, Giovanni, that 
we might be serviceable to each other. The 
hour has come a little earlier than I looked for ; 
and now the question is, are you of the same 
mind as you then were ?" 

" I know nothing of the laws of this country. 
Signer, but if there be life on the issue — " 

" No, no, nothing like that, my worthy fellow. 
In the present case all I ask for, is your silence 
and your secrecy." 

" Oh, that is easily had — go on, Signer." 

" Well, I wish to go oyer to-morrow by day- 
break to Limerick. I desire, too, that you 
should accompany me — as my companion, how- 
ever, and my equed. We are about the same 
height and size, so take that suit there, dress 
yourself, and wait for me at the cross roads 
below the village." 

The Italian took the parcel without speak- 
ing, and was about to retire, when Linton 
said — 

" You can write, I suppose ?" 

The other nodded. 

"I shall want you to sign a document in 
presence of witnesses — ^not your own name, but 
another, which I'll tell you." 

The Italian's dark eyes flashed with a keen 
and subtle meaning, and leaning forward, h« 
said in a low, distinct tone — 

" His excellency means that I should forge 9 
name ?" 

" It is scarcely deserving so grave a phrase," 
replied Linton, afiecting an easy smile, "but 
what I ask amounts pretty much . to that 
Have you sorai^lQ^ ^VioxiX \\Y^ 
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only let us understand each other. V\\ do any 
t^tng" — and he laid a deep emphasis on the 
word — " when I see my way clear before me, 
nothing, when I'm blindfolded." 

" A man after my own heart I" cried Linton, 
" and now good -night ; be true to the time and 
place," and with this they parted. 

The gray mist of a winter morning was just 
elearing aw^ay as Linton, accompanied by Gio- 
vanni, drove up to the principal hotel of Limer- 
ick, where Mr. Hammond, the eminent bar- 
rister, was then stopping. Having ascertained 
that he was still in the house, Linton, at once, 
sent up his name, with a request to be ad- 
mitted to an interview with him. The position 
he had so long enjoyed among the officials of 
the Viceroy, had made Linton a person of con- 
siderable importance in a city where the " plated 
article" so often passes for silver, and no sooner 
had the lawyer read the name, than he imme- 
diately returned a polite answer, saying, that 
he was perfectly at Mr. Linton's orders. 

The few inquiries which Mr. Linton had mean- 
while made at the bar of the hotel, informed him 
that Mr. Hammond w^as making all haste to 
England, where he was about to appear in a 
case betbre the House of Lords ; that horses 
had been already ordered for him along the 
whole line of road, and his presence in London 
was imperative. Armed with these facts, Lin- 
ton entered the room, where, surrounded with 
deeds, drafts, and acts of parliament, the learned 
counsel was sitting at his breakfast. 

^^ It was but last night late, Mr. Hammond," 
said he, advancing with his very frankest man- 
ner, "that we caught sight of your name as 
having arrived here, and you see I have lost no 
time in profiting by the intelligence. I have 
come thirty Irish miles this day to catch and 
carry you off with me to Mr. Cashel's, at Tub- 
bermore." 

"Most kind, indeed — ^very flattering — ^I am 
really overpowered," said the lawyer, actually 
reddening with pleasure ; and he said the exact 
truth, he was " overpowered," by a compliment 
so little expected. For, although high in his 
profession, and in considerable repute among his 
brethren, he had never been admitted into that 
peculiar class which caUs itself the first society 
of the metropolis. 

" I assure you," resumed Linton, " it was by 
a vote of the whole houiSe I undertook my mis- 
sion. The Kilgoffs, the M'Farlines, the chief 
justice. Meek, and — in fact, all your friends 
are there — and we only want you to make the 
party complete." 

" I can not express the regret — ^the very deep 
"egret, I feel at being obliged to decline such 
an honor ; one which, I am free to confess, ac- 
tually takes me by surprise. But, my dear Mr. 
Linton, you see these weighty papers — ^that for- 
midable heap yonder — '• 

" Meek said so," said Linton, interrupting, 
and at the same time assuming a look of deep 
despondency. ' Hammond will refuse,' said he. 
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amount of business ; he can not give his fineali 
even one hour from his ch'ents.' " 

" I'm sure I scarcely suspected the right lu»> 
orablo secretary knew of me," said H&mnuiiid, 
blushing, between pleasure and shame. 

" Downie not know of you ! — not know Mr. 
Hammond ! — come, come — ^this may do for i 
bit of a quiz in those Irish newspapers tk 
are always affecting to charge English officiib 
with ignorance of the distinguished men here; 
but I can not permit Mr. Hanmiond himselfta 
throw out the aspersion, nor, indeed, can 1 sot 
fer Meek, one of my oldest firiends, to lie niukr 
the obloquy. I need not tell one so mach mon 
capable of appreciating these things than ny* 
self, how every administration comes into office 
with a host of followers far more eager for plan, 
and infinitely more confident of their high de^ 
servings than the truly capable men of tb 
party. These ' locusts' eat up the first harvest; ^^ 
but, happily for humanity, they rarely live iff 
a second." 

Linton leaned back in his chair, and ap- 
peared to be taking counsel with himself 
and, at length, as if having formed his resolve, 
said — 

" Of course, frankness with such a man is 
never a mistaken policy," and with this muttered 
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soliloquy, again became silent. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

*'It was not Flattery," he lold, but *< Hope.*"— Bsu 

We left Mr. Linton and Mr. Hammond se^ 
ed opposite each other. The former kist ii 
seeming reflection, the latter awaiting ^tk 
eager expectancy for something which miglit 
explain the few strange words he had just li- 
tened to. 

" May I venture on a bit of confidence, Mr. 
Hammond," said Linton, clearing his brow is 
he spoke; "you'll never betray me?" 

" Never — on my honor." 

" Never, willingly, I well know ; but I metf) 
will you strictly keep what I shall tell yoo— fi» 
yourself alone — ^because, as I am the only de- 
positary of the fact, it would be inevitaUe ruin 
to me, if it got about ?" 

" I give you my solemn pledge— -I promise." 

" Quite enough — ^well — " here he leaned « 
the other's shoulder, and putting his lips close 
to his ear, said — " Malone will retire — ^Rept« 
will be Chief— and" — ^here he prodded the Us- 
tener with his finger — " Attorney-general." 

" You mean me, sir— do you mean that I an 
to be Attor — " 

"Hush!" said Linton, in a kmg low note; 
" do not breathe it, even in your aheip ! Hi 
know these things, it is because I am trusted v 
quarters where men of &r man hiflaence all 
hoodwinked. Were I once td be suqieoted d 
even this much, it would be^nj^' witii mete* 
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despondency. 'Hammond will refuse,' said he. I ever." I 

' There's no man at the Irish Bar has the 8aaLe\ ^^ ^^ ^Q»x ^ns&Ar— !<«^ Y^ "^fotoi OM ^ 
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)u 50 ? I'd sufier the torture of the 
re I'd divulge one syllable of it. I 
3u, my family, and my friends in ge?«- 
) not been patient under what they 
le government neglect of me." 
with too good reason, sir," said Lin- 
aing the look and air of a moralizer. 
you know why you have been passed 

Hammond? I'll tell you, sir; be- 
X talents were too brilliant, and your 
too spotless, for promotion, in times 
jrior capacities and more convenient 
js were easier tools to handle ! — Sc- 
are not a man who, once placed in a 
lis position, can be consigned to dark- 
teglect when his capabilities have been 
the world ! — Because your knowledge, 

deep insight into the political con- 
:his country, would soon have placed 

the heads of the very men who ap- 
'U. But times are changed— capable 
lous men — ay, sir, and I will say 
1, are in request now. The public 

them, and ministers can no longer 
3rlook their claim, or ignore their 
ou may rely upon it — I see some- 
k'hat goes on behind the scenes of the 
3 drama — and be assured, that a new 
ut to dawn on the really able men of 
ry." 

words have given me a degree of en- 
3nt, Mr. Linton, that I was very far 

expecting to receive. I have often 
-not on my own account, I pledge my 
It I have grieved for others, who I 

here, unnoticed and undistinguished 
>ive governments." 

there is an end of the system now, 
; time !" said Linton, solemnly. " But 
ack. Is there no chance of stealing 

even for a couple of days?" 
isible, my dear Mr. Linton. The vol- 
aass of evidence yonder relates to an 
§e, in which I am to appear before 
s.' It is a most important suit ; and 
lis very moment on my way to Lon- 
tend a consultation with the solicitor- 
unfortunate, for us — ^I meeui — ^for, in- 

client can not join in the 'plaint. By 
your mention of 'the Lords' reminds 
^ery curious circumstance. You are 
he manner in which my friend Cashel 

to this great estate here?" 

I was consulted on a point of law in 
s present at the two trials." 

a most singular discovery has been 
Lin the last few days. I suppose you 

that the property had been part of a 
1 estate, belonging to an old Irish 
med Corrigan ?" 
ember perfectly a very fine old man, 

to be well known at Daly's Clnb, 

same. Well, this old gentleman has 
ys under the impression that shortly 



after the acce^ion of Geoi:ge III., the Act of 
Confiscation was repealed, and a full pardon 
granted to his ancestors for the part they had 
taken in the events of the time." 

**I never knew the descendants of one of 
those 'confiscated' families, who had not some 
such hallucination," said Hammond, laughing; 
"they cling to the straw like the drowning 
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man. 

" Exactly," said Linton. " I quite agree with 
you. In the present case, however, the sup- 
port is better than a straw ; for there is an ac- 
tual, bona fide document extant, purporting to 
be the very pardon in question, signed by the 
king, and bearing the royal seal." 

"Where is this? In whose possession?" 
said Hammond, eagerly. 

Linton did not heed the question, but con- 
tinued — 

" By a very singular coincidence, the discov- 
ery is not of so much moment as it might be ; 
because, as Cashel is about to marry the old 
man's grand-daughter — ^his scde heiress — no 
change in the destination of the estate would 
ensue, even supposing Corrigan's title to be all 
that he ever conceived it. However, Cashel is 
really anxious on the point : he feels scruples 
about making settlements and so forth, with the 
consciousness that he may be actually disposing 
of what he has no real claim to. He is a sensi- 
tive fellow; and yet he dreads, on the other 
side, the kind of exposure that would ensue, in 
the event of this discovery becoming known. • 
The fact is, his own ancestors were little better 
than bailifi& on the estate; and the inference 
from this new-found paper would lead one to 
say, not over-honest stewards besides." 

" But if this document be authentic, Mr. Lin- 
ton, Cashel's title is not worth sixpence." 

" That is exactly what I'm coming to," said 
Linton ; who, the reader may have already per- 
ceived, was merely inventing a case regarding 
a marriage, the better to learn from the counsel 
the precise position the estate would stand in 
towsurd Maiy Leicester's husband. "If this 
document be authentic, Cashel's title is invalid. 
Now, what would oonstit&te its authenticity?" 

" Several circumstances : the registry of the 
pardon in the State Paper Office — ^the document 
itself, bearing the unmistakable evidences of its ' 
origin — ^the signature and seal — ^in fact, it could 
not admit of much doubt when submitted to ex- 
amination." 

"I told Cashel so," said Linton. "I said to ' 
him, 'My opinion unquestionably is that the 
pardon is genuine ; but,' said I, ' when we have 
Hanmiond here, he shall see it, and decide. the 
question.' " 

" Ah ! that is impossible — " 

*' So I perceive," broke in Linton ; " we thee 
hoped otherwise." 

" Why didn't yon bring it over with you ?" 

"So I did," said Linton; "here it is;" and, 
opening a carefully-folded envelope, he placed 
the important document in tke W.'v^^t'^ ^asKSiAak. 

Hammond vgnE^ftdi Vl wsX "^se^raoL ^Sb^ \»Si^ «»^ 
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sat down to read it over carefully, while Linton, 
to afford the more time to the scrutiny, took 
the opportonity of descending to his brecikfast. 

He stopped as he passed the bar to say a 
few words to the landlord— one of those easy 
speeches he knew so well how to make about 
the ** state of trade," ^^what travelers were 
passing," and "how the prospect looked for the 
coming season," an*d then, when turning away, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, said — 

"By the way, Swindon, youVe a cautious 
fellow, that a man may trust with a secret — 
you know who the genUeman is that came with 
me?" 

" No, sir ; never saw him before. Indeed, I 
did not remark him closely." 

"All the better, Swindon. He does not 
fancy any thing like scrutiny. He is Mr. Ro- 
land Cashel." 

"Of Tubbermore, sir?" 

" The same — ^hush, man — ^be cautious ! He 
has come up here about a little law business on 
which he desired to consult Mr. Hanmiond, and 
now we have a document for signature, if you 
could only find us another person equally dis- 
creet with yourself to be the witness, for these 
kind of things, when they get about in the 
world, are misrepresented in a thousand ways. 
Do you happen to have any confidential man 
here would suit us?" 

" If my head waiter, sir, Mr. Nipkin, would 
do, he writes an excellent hand, and is a most 
reserved, cautious young man." 

" Perfectly, Swindon, he'll do perfectly. Will 
you join us up-stairs, where my friend is in 
waiting? Pray, also, give Nipkin a hint not 
to bestow any undue attention on Mr. Cashel, 
who wants to be incog, so far as may be ; as for 
yourself, Swindon, no hint is necessary." 

A graceful bow from the landlord acknowl- 
edged the compliment, and he hastened to give 
the necessary orders, while Linton continued his 
way to the apartment where the Italian awaited 
him. 

" Impatient for breakfast, I suppose, Giovan- 
ni?" said Linton, gaylv, as he entered. "Well, 
sit down, and let us begin. Abready I have 
done more than half of the business which 
brought me here, and we may be on our way 
back within an hour." 

Gioveumi seated himself at the table without 
any of that constraint a sense of inferiority en- 
forces, and began his breakfast in silence. 

" You understand," said Linton, "that when 
you have written the name Roland Cashel, and 
are asked if that be your act and deed, you have 
simply to say *Yes,' a bow, a mere nod, in- 
deed, is sufficient." 

" I understand," said he, thoughtfully, as if 
reflecting over the matter with himself. '^I 
conclude, then," added he, after a pause, "that 
the sooner I leave the country afterward, the 
better — ^I mean the safer — ^for me." 

" As to any positive danger," said Linton, 

Affecting an easy carelessness, " there is none. 

The document is merely a copy of (me already 
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signed by Mr. Cashel, but which I have nui. 
laid, and I am so ashamed of my negligence I 
can not bring myself to confess it." 

This tame explanation Linton was unable to 
finish without faltering, for the Italian's keen 
and piercing dark eyes seemed to penetrate into 
him as he was speaidng. 

" With this I have nothing to do," said he, 
abruptly. " It is quite dear, however, tha* 
Giovanni Santini is not Roland Cashel ; nor, 11 
there be a penalty on what I have done, am I w 
certain that he whose name I shall have forged 
will undergo it in my place." 

" You tsdk of forgery and penalties as if we 
were about to conmiit a felony," said. Linton, 
laughing. " Pray give me the cream. Then 
is really no si|ch peril in the case, and if thoe 
were it would be all mine." 

" I know nothing of your laws here— I desire 
to know nothing of them," said the Italian, 
haughtily ; " but if it should be my lot to be 
arraigned, let it be for something more worth; ^ 
of manhood. I'll sign the paper, but I shall 
leave the country at once." 

No words could have been more grateful to f^. 
-Linton's ears than these. He was, even at that 
very moment, considering in his own mind ii 
what way to disembarrass himself of his 
"friend" when this service should have been |^: 
effected. 

" As you please, Giovanni," said he, gravely. 
"I regret to part company so soon with one 
whose frankness so well accords with my o^ fi 
humor." 

The Italian's lips parted slightly, and a smile 
of cold and dubious meaning flitted across hit 
dark features. 

" We part here, then," said he, rising froa 
the table. " There is a vessel leaves ^-Inr 
Bristol at noon to-day. It is already past eleven 
o'clock." 

"I'll not delay," said, Liatoa, rising and 
ringing the bell; "send Mr. Swindon here," 
said he to the waiter, while he opened a parch- 
ment document upon the table, and after hastily 
glancing over it, folded it carefully again, kav- 
ing uppermost the margin, where certain pencil 
marks indicated the places of signature. " This 
is yours, Giovanni," said he, plaoing a wdghty 
purse in the Italian's hand, who took it with all 
the easy indifference of one wfaoee feelings of 
shame were not too acute. ^* Remeinber what 
I have — " 

There was no time to finish, for already a 
light tap was heard at the door, and the land< 
lord, followed by the head-waiter, entered. 

"We are pressed for time, Swindon," said 
Linton, as he examined the pens, which, like all 
hotel ones, seemed invented for ruling muao 
paper, " and have sent for you to witness the 
signature to this document. Here, Cashel, yoa 
are to sign here," said he, turning to Giovanni, . 
who had just lighted a cigar, and was smoking 
away with all imaginable coolness. The Italian 
took the pen, and with a bold and steady htnd 
i wrote tVie woxda ^^ ^oVa&ii CaaheL" 
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'Mr. Swindon at this side, Mr. Nipkin^s 

cie comes underneath." 

' You acknowledge this for your hand and 

1, sir?" said Swindon, turning toward Gio- 

jii. 

' I do," said the Italian, in an accent which 

not betray the slightest emotion, or any 
36 of foreign pronunciation. 
' All right ; thank you, Swindon — ^thanks, 
. Nipkin," said Linton, as with an elation of 
mtenance all his efforts could not suppress, he 
led up the parchment ; ^^ and now, will you 
er my horses at once?" 
rhe landlord and the waiter left the room, 
{ Linton found himself once more alone with 
>Tanni; the only consolation he felt being, 
t it was for the last time. Tjiere was a 
ise, in which each gazed steadily at the 
er without a word. At last, with a long- 
.wn sigh, Giovanni exclaimed — 
'^Pendio; but it is hard to do!" and with 
3 he pressed his hat upon his brows, and 
ving a careless farewell with his hand, walked 
;, leaving Linton in a state of amazement not 
3gether unmingled with fear. Tom watched 
> tall and stalwart figure of the foreigner, as 

moved through the crowd that filled the 
xy ; and it was with a sense of relief he could 
; explain to himself, that he saw him cross 
* plank that led to the steamer, on whose 
sk numerous passengers were already assem- 
d. The bell rung out in warning of her ap- 
kaching departure, and Linton kept his eyes 
antly fixed upon the one figure, which tow- 
td above the others aroimd him. Already 
I scene of bustle portended the moment of 
rting, and some were hastening on board, as 
lers, with not less eagerness, were endeavor- 
; to get on shore ; when, just at that instant, 
i landlord's voice was heard — 
^'Mr. Hammond is just going off, su:; he 
nts to say one word to you before he goes." 
Mr. Hammond had just taken his seat in his 
rriage, and sat with one hand upon the door, 
'aiting Linton's coming. 
** I am run sharp for time, Mr. Linton," cried 
, "and have not a second to lose. I wish 
cerely I could have given a little more time 
that document, not, indeed, that any feature 
difficulty exists in forming an opinion, only 
It I believe I could have put your friend on 
) safe road as to his future course." 
" Tou regard it, then, as authentic, as a good 
1 valid instrument?" said Linton, in a low but 
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So much so," said Hammond, lowering his 
le to a mere whisper, "that if he does not 
irry the young lady in question, I would not 
'6 him twenty shillings for his title." 
"By Jove!" exclaimed Linton, leaning his 
id on the door of the carriage, as if to conceal 

chagrin, but in reality to hide the exuberance 
his joy ; " and this is your candid opinion of 

case?" 

^' I am willing to stake my fame as a lawyer 
the issuer for, remember, the whole history 



of the suit is familiar to me ; I recollect well 
the ^ws in the course of proofs adduced, and I 
see how this discovery reconciles each discrep- 
ancy, and supplies every missing liak of the 
chain." 

" Poor fellow — ^it will be a sad blow for him," 
said Linton, with admirably-feigned emotion. 

" But it need not, Mr. Linton. The church 
can tie a knot, not even an equity suit can open. 
Let him marry." 

" Ay, if he wiU." 

"Tell hun he must; tell him what I now 
tell you, that this girl is the greatest hei^fess in 
the land, and that he is a beggar. Plain speak- 
ing, Mr. Linton, but time is short. Good-by." 

" One word more. Is the document of such 
a nature that leaves him no case whatever ? Is 
all the ground cut away beneath his feet ?" 

"Every inch of it. Once more, good-by; 
here is your parchment; keep it safely; there 
are few men in this city hold in their hands a 
paper of such moment." 

" I'll take good care of it," said Linton, sen- 
tentiously ; "and so, good-by, and a safe journey 
to you. I'll not forget our conversation of this 
morning. Meek shall hear of it before I sleep 
to-night. Adieu." 

" The richest heiress in the land, and Cashel 
a beggar," repeated Linton, slowly, to himself, 
as the carriage drove oflf. " Charley Frobisher 
would say, * Hedge on the double event,' but 
I'll keep my book ;" and with this slang reflec-. 
tion, he sauntered into the inn to wait for his 
horses. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

-^ — "His counsel, like his physic. 
If hard to take, was good when taken.'* 

FiUage WortkieB. 

Long before the guests of Tubbermore were 
astir, Cashel sat in his library awaiting the ar- 
rival of Doctor Tiernay. In obedience to Ro- 
land's request, Mr. Kennyfeck was present, and 
afiected to look over books or out of windowTs— 
to scan over prints or inspect maps — any thing, 
in short, which should pass the time and shorten 
the interval of waiting — doubly awkward from 
being the first mompnt he had been alone with 
Cashel since his arrival. 

Cashel was silent and absorbed, £md more in- 
tent upon following out the train of his ovni 
thoughts, never noticed the various arts by 
which Kennyfeck afiected to interest himself. 
The solicitor, too, bent from time to time a 
stealthy look on the young man, on whose feat- 
ures he had rarely seen the same traces of deep 
reflection. 

At last, with a half start, as if suddenly 
awaking, Cashel sat up in his chair, and said— 

" Have I explained to you what Doctor Tier, 
nay's business is here, tlus morning? It is to 
make a proposition from Mr. Corrigan for the 
sale of hi« interest in Tubber-be^. '^'^ Nfrv^os^ 
to leave Une coxmu^ «xA %^ ^^e^^^^ 
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" His interest, sir/' replied Kennyfeck, calm- ' feck, who was shocked at the alteration a km 
ly, ^' although more valuable to you than to any moments had made in the young man's coniil»> 
one else, must be a matter of small amount ; for [ nance, I would wish to observe, sir, that if yoa 
years back, he has done little more than vege- desire a sum of money for any purpose—" 
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tato on the property, without capital or skill to 
improve it." 

" I'm not asking you to appraise it, just yet," 
said Roland, snappishly ; " I was simply inform- 
ing you of the object of the gentleman's visit. It 
is the advantage of this purchase that I wished 
you to consider, not its cost." 

"The cost will define the advantage, sir," 
rejoined Kennyfeck, "particularly as the de- 
mand may bo high, and the payment incon- 
venient." 

" How do you mean, inconvenient ?" 

Kennyfeck hesitated.. There was something 
in the hurried abruptness of the question, as 
well as in the excited expression of the ques- 
tioner's face, that confused him, so that Cashel 
had time to repeat the words before he could 
reply. 

" Is it that I am straitened for money ?" said 
he, passionately. 

"Not quite — that — sir," replied Kennjrfeck, 
stopping between every word. "You have 
resources — very great resources — untouched, 
and you have considerable sums in foreign se- 
curities, iiitact — " 

"Never mind these," broke in Roland, hur- 
riedly. " How do we stand with those London 
fellows?" 

Kennyfeck shook his head gravely, but with- 
out speaking. 

" I pray you, sir," said Roland, in a voice of 
hardly-suppressed passion, "keep pantomime 
for another moment, or a keener interpreter of 
it, and condescend, in plain English, to answer 
me my last question." 

"There is no difficulty with Bigger and 
Swain, sir," said Kennyfeck, as his cheek grew 
slightly red. "They will neither bf pressing 
for a settlement, nor exacting when making it ; 
besides, you have not overdrawn very heavily 
after all." 

"Overdrawn, said you? — did you say over- 
drawn, Mr. Kennyfeck?" 

"Yes, sir. In the account last forwarded, 
your debit was eleven thousand four hundred 
and forty pounds ; since that you have drawn — 
but not for any large amount." 

" Overdrawn !" repeated Cashel, as though 
his thoughts had never wandered beyond the 
first shock of that fact ; then rallying into some- 
thing like his habitual easy humor, he said, " I 
am, I need not tell you, the stupidest man of 
business that ever breathed, so pray forgive me 
if I ask you once more, if I understood you 
aright that I have not only expended all the 
money I owned in these people's hands, but 
actually had contracted a debt to them ?" 

**That is the case, sir," said Kennyfeck, 
gravely. 

A deep groan broke from Cashel, and he sat 
siluPt and stUl. 
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" Stay — let me interrupt you here," said Ca. 
shel, laying his hand on Kennyfeck's ann, and 
using a tone whose earnest distinctness thrilled 
through his hearer's heart ; " I should deceJTe 
you, were you to suppose that it is the want of 
money gives me the pain I am now suffering. 
That I had believed myself rich a few moments 
back, and now found myself a beggar, could 
not give one-thousandth part of that suffering 
which I feel here. I have braved poverty in 
every form, and I could brave it again ; bat 
tell you what it is that now cuts me to the soul, 
and lowers me to myself. It is that, in a sense- 
less, heartless career, I should have, squandered 
the wealth by which I once imagined I was to 
bless and succor hundreds. It is to think, that 
of all the gold I have wasted, not one memoiy 
has been purchased of a sick bed consoled,! 
suffering lessened, a sinking spirit encoorageil 
— I have done nothing, actually nothing, save 
pamper vice and sensual heartlessness. I came 
to this kingdom a few months back, my veiy 
dreams filled with schemes of benevolence. I 
felt as if this wealth were given to me that I 
might she w the world how much of good maj 
be done by one, who, having experienced nar* 
row fortune, should best know how to relieve it 
in others ; and now, here am I, the wealth and 
the high aspirations alike dep^arted, with no tn^ 
dition to carry away, save of a life passed in 
debauch, the friendship of worthless, the pitying 
contempt of good men ! Hear me out I w 
nurtured in no school of sentiment ; I belonged 
to a class who had too little time or taste to 
indulge scruples. We were reckless, passitfr 
ate — cruel, if you will — but we were not bai 
in cold blood ; we seldom hated long ; we never 
could turn on a benefactor. These are not tbe 
lessons I've lived to loam here! It is over, 
however — it is past now I I'll go back to the 
old haunts, and the old comrades. It wiH g** 
hard with me if I quarrel with their rude speecl 
and rough demeanor. I'll think o{ gentUmen^ 
and be grateful" 

The rapid utterance in which he poured M 
these words, and the fervid excitement of hif 
maimer, abashed Keim3rfeck, and deterred bin 
from reply. Cashel was the first to i^ieak. 

" This arrangement, however, must be prO' 
vided for ; whatever Mr. Corrigan's interest be 
worth— or rather whatever he wiU accept if 
lieu of it — I insist upon his having. But I tut 
Doctor T emay coming up to the door; we df 
talk of thuse things at another time." 

When Tiernay entered the library he ynf 
heated with his walk, and his face betrayt^ 
unmistakable signs of recent irritation; indeed^ 
he did not long conceal the reason. 

" Is it true, Mr. Cashel, that Mr. Liatoft i( 
your nominee for the borough of Derrabeeqr^ 

"Yes-, what of that?" 
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we have not yet been accustomed to ; 
our tenants, of whom I am one, are 
our votes are the condition on which 
will receive renewal; that you will 
opposition in any one who holds under 
) these your sentiments, Mr. Cashel, 

5?" 

mine, assuredly," replied Cashel, 

• 

1 as much. I told several of my 
that if this mode of canvass had your 
t was from not knowing the privileges 
tor." 

her sanctioned nor knew of it," re- 
shel, eagerly. 

ich the better — at least for me," said 
leating himself at the breakfast-table, 
all not lose a good breakfast, as I 
re been forced to do had these been 
tions." 

dd observe. Doctor Tiernay," inter- 
any feck, mildly, "that the borough, 
rely the property of Mr. Cashel, its 
maintained by his bounty, and its 
pported at his cost, that he has a fair 
he gratitude of those who benefit by 
lence." 

im stand himself for the borough, and 
leny the debt," said Tiernay, roughly; 
r every ten he should expend a hun- 
;ir, or a thousand on the village, I'd 
r Mr. Linton." 

cert€unly, doctor; I'd never seek to 
I," said Cashel, smiling. 

lost, sir. I am your tenant for a 

twenty-two pounds a year. I have 
I in arrear; you, consequently, have 
1 me any favor, save that of extending 
aintance to me. Now, sir, except 
re a rich man and I a poor one, how 
t condescension on your part a favor? 
ould you purpose upon it, to ask me 
»r my right of judgment on an import- 
to you, who, frdln your high station, 
and influence, have a thousand pre- 
while / have but this one?" 
r heard the just influence of the landed 

disputed before," said Kennyfeck, 
itraged at the doctor's hardihooid. 
[dy just influence, sir," said Tiernay, 

who wields it, is an example, as 
is life, as by the exercise of an ability 
ands respect. Show me a man at 
' a large property, extending the hap- 
lis tenantry, succoring the sick, as- 
needy, spreading the blessings of his 
edge among those who have neither 

opportunity to acquire it for them- 
Bt me see him, while enjoying to the 
bounteous gifts that are but the por- 

in this world, not forgetful of those 

is toil, and whose struggle is for 
enco. Let me not know the land- 
y his liveries and his equipage, his 

his plate, his racers, and bis syoo- 



" Hard hitting doctor !" cried Cashel, inter- 
rupting. 

" Not if you can take it so good-humoredly," 
said Tiernay; "not if it only lose me the 
honor of ever entering here, and teach you to 
reflect on these things." 

"You mistake me much," said Cashel, "if 
you judge me so narrowly." 

" I did not think thus meanly of you ; nor if 
I did, would it have stopped mo. I often prom- 
ised myself that if I could but eat of a rich man's 
salt, I'd tell him my mind, while under the pro- 
tection of his hospitality. I have paid my debt 
now ; and so, no more of it. Kennyfeck couldy 
tell you better than I, if it be not^ in part at 
least, deserved. All this splendor that dazzles 
our eyes — all this luxury, that makes the con- 
trast of our poverty the colder — all this reckless 
waste, that is like an unfeeling jest upon our 
small thrift, is hard to bear when we see it, not 
the pastime of an idle hour, but the business of 
a life. You can do far better things than these, 
and be happier as well as better for doing them ! 
And now, sir, are you in the mood to discuss 
my friend's project ?" 

" Perfectly so, doctor ; you have only to speak 
your sentiments on the matter before Mr. Ken- 
nyfeck ; my concurrence is already with you." 

" We want you to buy our interttst in Tub- 
ber-beg," said the doctor, drawing his chair in 
front of Kennyfeck ; " and though you'll tell us 
that flower plats and hollies, laurestinas and 
geraniums, are not wealth, we^ll insist on your 
remunerating us for some share of the cost. 
The spot is a sweet one, and will improve your 
demesne. Now, what's it worth?" 

" There are difficulties >vhich may preclude 
any arrangement," said Kennyfeck, gravely. 
" There was a deed of gift of this very property 
made out, and only awaiting Mr. Cashel's sig- 
nature." 

"To whom?" said Tiernay, gasping with 
anxiety. 

" To Mr. Linton." 

" The very thing I feared," said the old man, 
dropping his head, sorrowfully. - 

" It is easily remedied, I fancy," said Cashel. 
"It was a hasty promise given to afford hixo 
qualification for Parliament. I'll give him 
something of larger value. I know he'll not 
stand in our way here." 

" How you talk of giving, sir ! You should 
have been the good fairy of a nursery tale, and 
not a mere man of acres and bank-notes. But 
have your own way. It's only anticipating the 
crash a month or so ; ruined you must be 1" 

" Is that so certain?" said Cashel, half-smiling, 
half-seriously. 

"Ask Mr. Kennyfeck, there, whose highest 
ambition half a year ago was to be your ageni^ 
and now he'd scarcely take you for a son-in- 
law ! Don't look so angry, man ; what I said 
is but an illustration. It will be with your 
property as it was with your pleasure-boat 
t'other day \ you'll uav^c VcbikS^ ^^xal^^ ^Six^s^ 
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" You afiect to have a very intimate knowl- 
edge of Mr. Cashel's affairs, sir," said Kenny- 
feck, who was driven beyond all farther en- 
durance. 

'' Somewhat more than you possess, Mr. Ken- 
nyfeck ; for I know his tenantry. Not as you 
know them, from answering to their names at 
rent-day. but from seeing them in seasons of dis- 
tress and famine — from hearing their half-uttered 
hopes, that better days were coming when the 
new landlord himself was about to visit them — 
from listening to their sanguine expectations of 
benefits — and now, within some few days from 
hearing the low mutterings of their discontent 
— ^the prelude of worse than that." 

" I have seen nothing else than the same 
scenes for forty years, but I never remember the 
people more regular in their payments," said 
the attorney. 

" Well, don't venture among the Drumcoolo- 
ghan boys alone ; that, at least, I would recom- 
mend you," said the doctor, menacing. 

" Why not ? — who are they ? — ^where are 
these fellows ?" cried Cashel, for danger was a 
theme that never failed to stir his heart. 

" It's a bad barony, sir," said Kennyfeck, sol- 
enmly. 

^* A district that has supplied the gallows and 
the convict-ship for many a year; but we are 
wandering away from the theme we ought to 
discuss," interposed Tiernay, " and the question 
narrows itself to this, if this property is still 
yours — ^if you have not already consigned it to 
another — ^what is my friend's interest worth ?" 

"That will require calculation and reflec- 
tion." 

" Neither, Mr. Kennyfeck," broke in Cashel. 
"Learn Mr. Corrigan's expectations, and see 
that they are complied with." 

" My friend desired a small annuity on the life 
of his grand-daughter." 

" Be it an annuity, then," replied Cashel. 

"By Heaven!" exclaimed Tiernay, as if he 
could not restrain the impulse that worked with- 
in him — " You are a fine hearted fellow. Here, 
sir," said he, taking a paper from his pocket, 
" here is a document, which my poor friend sat 
up half the night to write, but which I'd half 
made up my mind never to give you. You'd 
never guess what it is, nor your keen friend 
either, but I'll spare you the trouble of spelling 
it over. It's a renunciation of Matthew Corri- 
gan, Esq., for himself and his heirs forever, of 
all right, direct or contingent, to the estate of 
Tubbermore, once the family property of his an- 
cestors for eleven generations. 

"You never heard of such a claim," said 
Tiernay, turning to Cashel. " But Mr. Kenny- 
feck did ; he knows well the importance of that 
piece of paper he affects to treat with such in- 
difference." 

" And do you suppose, sir, that if this claim 

you speak of, be a good and valid one, that I 

could^ as a man of honor, maintain a possession 

to which I had no right. No ; let Mr. Corri- 

gan take back that paper; let bim try bis rigbt, 



as the laws enable him. If I stand not here u < 
the just owner of this house, I am ready to leavt 
it at this instant, but I am neither to be intimi' 
dated by a threat, nor conciliated by a comprp 



mise. 



)) 



" Mr. Corrigan's claim has nothing to go upon, 
I assure you," broke in Kennyfeck. "If «« 
accept the paper it is by a conrtesy to show 
that we respect the feeliiig that suggested it- 
nothing more." 

While these words were addressed to Tienar, 
Cashel, who had walked toward one of the via. 
dows, did not* hear them. 

" Well," cried Tiernay, after an awkward 
pause, " the devil a worse negotiator ever ac- 
cepted a mission than myself! When I desire 
to be frank, the only truths that occur to me are 
sure to be offensive, and I never am so certain 
to insult, as when I fancy I'm doing a favor. 
6ood-by, sir ; pardon the liberties of an old man, 
whose profession has taught him to believe that 
remedies are seldom painless, and who, althoogk 
a poor man, would rather any day lose his fiK 
than the patient ! You'll not treat Mat Coni* 
gan the less kindly because he has an impnideot 
friend. I'm sorry to think that I leave an un- 
favorable impression behind me ; bat I'm glad, 
heartily glad, I came here to break&st, for I go 
away convinced of two things, that I was itt 
from believing so certain when I entered." 

He paused for a second or two, and then said, 

" That a spendthrift could have an unblemisli* 
ed sense of honor, and that an attorney coold 
appreciate it !" 

With these words he departed, while Cashel, 
after staring for a few moments at Kennyfeck, 
threw himself back in his chair, 'and laoghed 
long and heartily. 

" An original, sir ; quite an original I" said 
Kennyfeck, who, not exactly knowing whether 
to accept the doctor's parting speech as a com- 
pliment, or the reverse, contented himself ^ 
this very vague expression. 

" He's a fine old fellow, although he does la; 
on his salve in Indian fashion, with a scalping* 
knife ; but I wish he'd not have said any thing 
of that confounded paper." 

" Pardon me, sir," interposed Kennyfeck, tak« 
ing it from his pocket, " but it might prove of 
inestimable value, in the event of any futore liti- 
gation." 

" What ! you kept it, then?" cried Cashd. 

" Of course I did, sir. It is a doonment soarca 
inferior to a deed of title; for although Sir. Cor- 
rigan has nothing to substantiate a claim at hw) 
it is incontestable that his £suni^ were the ang 
inal owners of this estate." 

Cashel took the paper from Kemi^eok'f haadi 
and seemed to peruse it for some minnte*, an' '- 
then approaching the fire he threw it mto thi 
blaze, and pressed it down with the poker tffl il f* 
was consumed ; while Kennyfeck, too mnohodi^ r 
sternated to utter a word, stood the p— ywuM^- I 
tion of terror-stmok astonishaient '< ¥ 

. "Yoahsvebamtit,airrM|idlMatlMl^il« i 
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*' Why not, sir ?" cried Cashel, rudely. 
Should I have made use of it against the man 
rho wrote it, or against his heirs, if by chance 
ley should seek one day to dispute my right?'' 

A deep sigh was aJl the reply Kennyfeck 
ould make. 

*'I understand your compassion very well," 
aid Cashel, scornfully. "You are right, sir. 
t was the bucanier, not the gentleman, spoke 
lere ; but I'm sick of masquerading, and I long 
XT a little reality." 

Without waiting for a reply, Roland left the 
Dom, and wandered out into the park. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

*< Likfi Dido*« self," she said " Fm free ! 
Trojan or Tyrian, are alike to me." 

There was but one species of tyranny Mr. 
kennyfeck ever attempted in his famDy : this 
ras, to shroud with a solemn mystery every lit- 
j& event in his professional career which he saw 
xcited any curiosity with his wife and daugh- 
)rs. It was true, that, on such occasions he 
ecame a mark for motpt sneering insinuations 
Kid derisive commentaries; but he rose with 
le dignity of a martjrr above all their taunts ] 
ad doubtless felt in his heart the supporting 
aergy of a high priest standing watch over the 
ate of the Temple. 

The few penciled lines by Cashel, which had 
:unmoned him to the meeting recorded in the 
Lst chapter, he threw into the fire as soon as he 
ad read, and then arising from the breakfast- 
ible, drily observed — 

" Don't wait ' breakfast, Mrs. Kennyfeck, I 
tudl not be back for some time." 

"Another secret, Mr. Kennyfeck," said his 
rife scoffingly. 

He only smiled in reply. 

" It ought to be a duel, at least, pa," said his 
Idest daughter, '^ from the urgent haste of your 
eparture." 

" Or a runaway couple, who wish to have the 
dttlements — " 

" Is that all you know of the matter, Livy ?" 
aid her sister, laughing heartily ; " >vhy, child, 
our Gretna Green folks never have settlements 
■—never think of them till six months later, 
^hen they are wanting to separate." 

"Is there any occasion for mystery in this 
^ase ?" rejoined Mrs. Kennyfeck, haughtily. 

" To be sure there may, my dear," broke in 
^tuat Fanny; "there's many a dirty thing the 
XwjetB have to do they'd be ashamed to own 
>«lore their families." 

.£yeii tills daA not move Mr. Kennyfeck, al- 
^0l^^ j^rom the way he nestled his chin behind 
In fi^^ of bis white cravat, and a certain 
l|))HHiTji ||ero€|)tible shake of the head, it was 
wr he longed to refute the foul aspersion. 

■^][ mnj^^poae you will appear at dinner, sir," 
iSiflht. Kennyfeck, with her grandest air. 
^ ^1 hope so, Mrs. KennyfeoK," was the mild 
qwwer 



" Without you should take it into your head, 
pa, to enter into rivalry with Mr. Linton, and 
stay away, heaven knows where or how long," 
said Miss Kennyfeck. 

Mr. Kennyfeck did not wait for more, but 
left the room with an air whose solemnity well 
suited any amount of secrecy. 

" Is there a carriage at the door," said Mrs. 
Kennyfeck. 

" No, mamma ; there are three saddle-horses 
—one with side-saddle. That odious Miss 
Meek!" exclaimed Miss Kennyfeck, "what can 
Lord Charles see in her I can not conceive? 
To be sure she saves a stable boy the more, 
and that to him is something." 

" Has your father gone out by the back ter- 
race?" resumed Mrs. Kennyfeck, one only theme 
occupying her thoughts. 

Olivia retired into an adjoining room, and soon 
returned saying — 

" No, ma ; there's no one there, except Sir 
Andrew and Lady Janet, taking their morning 
walk." 

" Their run, rather, my dear," chimed in Miss 
Kennyfeck ; " for she chases the poor old jnan 
up and down with a cup of camomile tea, which 
either scalds or sets him a-coughing. I'm sure 
that tiresome old couple have awoke me every 
day last week with their squabbling." 

" Step down into the library, my love," 9aid 
Mrs. Kennyfeck to her younger daughter, " and 
bring me up the Post or the St. Jameses Chronu 

cuy 

^^ And if you meet Phillis, just ask if he saw 
your father, for he forgot his gloves;" suad suit- 
ing the action to the word, aunt Fanny dived 
into the cavern of an apron-pocket, and drew 
out a pair .of knitted things without fingers, 
which she offered to Olivia. 

" Do no such thing. Miss Olivia Kenn3rfeok," 
said her mamma, with an air of imposing gran- 
deur. 

" Ma wants the newspaper, Olivia, and is 
not thinking oi p&pcs" said Miss Kennyfeck, 
and her eyes sparkled with a malicious fun she 
well knew how to enjoy. 

As Miss Olivia Kenn3rfeck left the room, her 
sister approached the fire-place, where a small 
charred portion of the note thrown dovm by her 
father was yet lying. She took it, and walking 
toward the window examined it carefully. 

And while we leave her thus occupied, let 
us, for the reader's information — albeit he may 
deem the matter trivial — ^give the contents as 
Cashel wrote them. 

" Deak Mr. Kennyfeck — Make my excuses 
to Mrs. Kennyfeck and the Demoiselles Cary 
and Olivia, if I deprive them of your socie^ 
this morning at breakfast, for I shall want your 
counsel and assbtance in the settlement of some 
difficult afiairs. I have been shamefully back- 
ward in paying my respectful addresses to the 
ladies of your family ; but to-day, if they will 
permit, I intend to afford tk^^rM ^!QaX ^^^sAsscn^. 
It is as a Mead, end t»\ %a m^ ^wsDa^\<i«si«^ 
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in law, I ask your presence with me in my 
library at 4en o'clock. Till then, 

" Believe me yours, R. C." 

Now, of this very common-place document, 

few blackened, crumpled, frail fragments 
were all that remained ; and these, even to the 
searching, dark eyes of Miss Eennyfeck, re- 
vealed very little. Indeed, had they not been 
written in CashePs hand, she would have thrown 
them away at once, as unworthy of further 
thought. This fact, and the word *' Olivia," 
which she discovered after much scrutiny, how- 
ever, excited all her zeal, and she labored now 
like an antiquarian, who believes he has gained 
the clew to some mysterious inscription. She 
gathered up the two or three filmy black bits 
of paper which yet lay within the fender, and 
placing them before her, studied them long and 
carefully. The word "settlement" was clear 
as print. 

" ' Olivia' and * settlement' in the same paper," 
thought shej "what can this mean?" 

" Come here, mamna — aunt Fanny — look at 
this for a moment," said she, eagerly ; and the 
two ladies approached at her bidding. 

" What is that word ?" said she to Mrs. 
Kennyfeck. "Is it not * Olivia?' Don't you 
see the end of the M' has been burned away, 
but the rest is quite plain ?" 

"So it is — ^upon my life ! and in Cashel's 
' hand, too !" exclaimed Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

" And what is that ?" asked Miss Eennyfeck, 
triumphantly, pointing to another word. 

Aunt Fanny, with *her spectacles on, bent 
down, and examined it long. 

"* Battlement.' That is * battlement' — as 
clear as day," said she. 

"What nonsense, aunt. It is 'settlement.' 
Look at what you call a * b' — it is an *s.' " 

"Gary's quite right. The word is * settle- 
ment,' " said Mrs. Kennyfeck, in a voice tremu- 
lous with joy. • 

"And there! — I hope you can read," ex- 
claimed Miss Kenn3rfeck, " even without your 
spectacles — 'paying' — 'addresses.' " 

" Show it to me, Gary," said her mother, 
eagerly. "I declare I can read it perfectly. 
Is it possible ? can this be indeed true ?" 

" Of course it is, ma'am. Will you tell me 
by what other coincidence you can find Olivia's 
name coupled with the words 'settlement' and 
' addresses' in the same note ?" 
■ " It is very suspicious, certainly," said aunt 
Fanny. 

" I think it very convincing, aunt — ^not sus- 
picious," said Miss Kennyfeck, proudly. "Here 
is something about 'friend,' and another word I 
can't make out." 

" That's something about a ' saw,' my love," 
said aunt Fani^y. 

" How absurd, aunt ; the word is ' law.' I 
have it. See — ^here is the name ; it is the con- 
slusion of the note, and ran, doubtless, thus : — 
'Yoar present ih'end, and future son-in-law — 



Mrs. Kennyfeck leaned forward, ind \mi i -if 
her daughter's cheek with a degree of fenv jk 
she very rarely gave way to ; and then, lying 
back in her chair, pressed her handkerchi^ to Kf 
her face, while she, doubtless, reveled m a fittk lir. 
excursion of fancy, not the 'Jess brilliant bectiee 
tempered with anxiety. 

If the moment was one of maternal ecstny 
for Mrs. Kennyfeck, it was no less oneof tiv 
umphant joy to her daughter. It was the whi 
revealed the secret meaning ; her skill and {>• 
genuity had given light to the dark mystei]^ 
and consistency to its incoherence. What dQ» 
nation could be too great for such services? It 
was then, like a legitimate sovereign assnniif 
the reins of government, that she said — 

" I beg, aunt Fanny, that you will not spoi 
the game this time, as most unqaestionablj ps 
did before." 

" Let us see that there is one to be spoiled, 
my dear," rejoined aunt Fanny, snappishly. 

" You are really too provolong, Fanny," said 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, removing her handkerchitf 
from two very red eyelids. "You are never 
satisfied when you see us happy. Gary hM 
shown you enough to convince any one — ^" 

" Any one disposed to conviction, mamma," 
broke in Miss Kennyfeck, haughtily. "Hiuii, 
here's Olivia." 

" Mr. Meek is reading the Poif, ma," and 
the young lady, entering, " and he has got the 
other papers in his pocket, bat he says there's 
really nothing of interest in them." 

" I think Livy should be told, mamma," 
whispered Miss Kennyfeck to her mother. 

" I quite agree with you, Caiy," said Mn- 
Kennyfeck, " I never was a firiend to any M- 
crecy in families. Your fsither, indeed, I griev* 
to say, does not participate in my sentimeot^ 
but much may be excused in hun, firam tbt f R 
habits of his profession, and, I will aho wj^ 
from the class in life he sprang firom." Here 
Mrs. Kennyfeck, who had- spoken, like one d^ 
livering an oracle, stopped to drop a tear over 
the sad mesulliance which had condemned her 
to become the wife of an attorney. "Oiiviii 
my dear, circumstances have disclosed the na- 
ture of the interview, which Mr. Kennyfeck 
would not confide to us. It is one in \duch 
you are deeply concerned, my dear. Have yon 
any suspicion to what I allude ?'* 

Olivia assumed her very sweetest look of in- 
nocence, but made no reply. 

" Manmia wants you to be candid enough to 
say, if there is any thing in ike way of partico- 
lar attention you may have received latelji It 
which should corroborate the impressioiis it U 
entertain." 

Miss Kennyfeck delivered these wwds * 
categorically, that her sister well knew hoi^ 
in the event of refusal, a n^firnliinn tiimi cinrf 
nation was reserved for her. 

Olivia looked down, and a jwy dight 
barrassment might be detected in the 
'heaving of her chest. 
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•if any one has, in a manner so to say — you 
derstand, eh ?" 

"Keep the blushes, Livy, for another time; 
Bj look beautiful with orange flowers in the 
,'' said her sister; " but be candid with us.'* 
If you mean attentions, mamma — " 

^^ We mean attentions, ' and something more,' 

Xord Lyndhurst says," interposed M^s Ken- 
Teck, who felt that she was the proper person 

conduct the inquiry. 

^* I can not positively say, manmia, that we 
e engaged, but I believe that if you and pa 
ake no obstacles — if^ in fact, you are satisfied 
Ckt his rank and fortune are sufficient for your 
^pectations, as I own they are for mine." 

"What humility 1'* exclaimed Miss Kenny- 
ok, holding up her hands. 

" Hush, Gary — go on, Livy," s&id her mother. 

" I have no more to say, mamma. Sir Har- 
>y told me — " 

" Sir Harvey 1" cried Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

" Su: Harvey Upton !" echoed Miss Kenny- 
ck. 

" The man with the hair all over his face 1" 
icclaimed aunt Fanny, whose western habits 
3Ld not accustomed her to mustaches. 

Olivia stared from one to the other in mingled 
>ar and astonishment. She suddenly saw that 
xe had been betrayed into a confession to which 
Ley did not possess the slightest clew ; she also 
Brceived that the tidings, fpr which she antici- 
ated a most joyous welfx>me, were received 
nth coldness said almbst disdain. 

" He is a baronet, nyimma, with very great 
xpectations," said she, proudly^ for really, it 
ras a large ^^bird" to ba^, in the beginning of 
316 season, too ! 

" Very possibly," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, look- 
ig to her elder daughter, with that silent elo- 
iience .which the Court occasionally bestows 
Lpon the. Crown Counsel, meaning to say-— 
^ Have you any thing to reply to that ?" 

"Mamma is aware that Sir Harvey is a 
»aronet, and a captain of hussars, and Jonas 
Jpton of Sununerton is his uncle ; who may, or 
Kiay not, leave him his large estates — a circum- 
stance, most probably, mainly dependent on the 
Uliance he may form in marriage." 

" Tes, indeed ! my dear," broke in aunt 
E^anny ; ^' and when the old man finds out that 
tis only an attorney's daughter — " 

" Fanny, do you mean to drive me distracted !" 
icreamed Mrs. Kennyfeck ; '^ are my children 
4} be taught to be ashamed of their father ?" 

" 'Tis a lesson they might know by heart, 
Ilia time of day, my dear," said the inexorable 
F'anny, who put up her spectacles, and smoothed 
bwn her apron, unmistakable signs that she 
iM preparing for battle. 
L^Xda, needn't 'beat to quarters,' aunt, as 
■telBlit^Dttredge says ; there b no one going 
^'Jr# :^l<m,'' said Miss Kennyfeck. " The 

t is, how is Olivia to free her- 
imhappy connection — ^" 

oonneotion?" exclaimed Livy, 
JtUKpoU 
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"Listen to your sister, and don't interrupt 
her," said Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

" I spoke advisedly, Livy," resumed the elder, 
"when I called your connection with Sir Harvey 
Upton, unhappy. We have just learned that 
far higher views are opening to you — ^that no 
less a person than Mr. Cashel — " 

" Impossible, mamma ! he never notices me 
in the least. Our acquaintance is scarcely 
more than a cold act of recognition when we 
meet." | 

"Though love is hot sometimes, soon it 
grows cold," muttered aunt Fanny, who be- 
lieved she was quoting to the letter. 

" There never was love in the case at all, 
aunt," said Olivia. 

" Attend to me, Livy," said her sister, who 
seemed impatient at this digression. "It is 
sufficient — ^it ought at least to be sufficient — ^for 
you, that we know Mr. Roland Cashel's inten- 
tions. It is for you to establish a coolness with 
Sir Harvey. There is no difficulty in the task. 
I could not presume to instruct you in any mat- 
ter of this kind, nor will I." 

" Take a friend's advice, Livy, . dear, and 
don't throw out dirty water 'till you're sure of 
clean." 

" What, aunt?" asked Olivia, who really was 
puzzled by the figurative eloquence of her rela- 
tive. 

" Pshaw !" said Miss Kenn3rfeck, equally 
angry at the counsel and the vulgarity of the 
expression it was couched in. " Livy, attend 
to me," said she again. " Mr. Cashel has sent 
for papa this, morning to make a formal — hush, 
here is pa himself." And Mr. Kennyfeck's 
heavy tread was heard approaching the door. 

Mr. Kennyfeck's sudden entrance not only 
closed the discussion, but left the debaters in 
the difficulty of having no concerted line of con- 
duct, respecting the new arrival ; and although 
Mrs. Kennyfeck's eyebrows were worked with 
a telegraphic activity, and Miss Kennyfeck's 
pantomimic replies as promptly returned, it was 
clear to see that neither comprehended the 
other. Kanitz lays it down as an axiom that 
" when two wings of an army are in presence 
of an enemy, and without means of rapid and 
certain communication, it is always better to 
act on the defensive than to att€u:k, without 
some evident weak point of the adversary en- 
courages a forward movement." It is more 
than probable that neither Mrs.. Kennyfeck or 
her fair daughter had studied the authority in 
ques^on, yet with a tact quite instinctive they 
proceeded to act upon it. 

" You are back early, Mr. Kennyfeck," said 
his wife, with a tone of half indifierence. 

Mr. Kennyfeck looked at his watch, and said 
it wanted twenty minutes to twelve. 

" Has Mr. Linton returned, pa?" asked Miss 
Kennyfeck. 

"I believe n<f^. I have not heard that he 
has." 

" It would be little losa Vi Vkft x«s«t ^sn^^ ^ 
mid axml Yemrf ^ ea iib& VvX ^^ ^^ ^^ «s^ ^Sws^' 
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Hate thread that would not eoter the eye of her 
needle. 

"Oh, aunt Fanny f exclaimed Olivia^ ii a 
deprecating tone. 

'"Pon my word, my dear, them's my senti- 
ments — ^whatever yours is." 

'^Mr. Cashel certainly thinks differently," 
said Mrs. Kennyfeck, glad to introduce the 
name uppermost in all their thbughts. 

" I think of late there has been something 
like a coldness between them — ^you see them 
very rarely together. Did Mr. Cashel mention 
his name to you this morning, Mr. Kenny- 
feck ?" said his wife ; and by this sudden ques- 
tion revealing that they knew, at least, where 
he had been. 

" Mere passingly, incidentally," said Mr. 
l^ennyfeck, evidently amazed that his small 
mystery had been penetrated; then, after a 
slight pause, he added, very probably with a 
sly malice to pique curiosity — " Mr. Cashel is 
desirous of Mr. Linton's counsel on a step he 
meditates taking." 

" Indeed, sir ; and has he much confidence in 
Mr. Linton's judgment ?" 

"In this instance, it is likely he will follow 
the dictates of his own, Mrs. Kennyfeck," said 
the attorney, solenmly. 

This fencing was too much for Mrs. Kenny- 
feck, in whom the Job-like element was always 
at zero. It was an insult, too, to her under- 
standing that Mr. Kenn3rfeck should skirmish in 
this fashion with her ; and so drawing herself 
proudly up, she said — 

" Mr. Kennyfeck, I would wish to ask you, 
if you have, even upon one single occasion, 
discovered that my knowledge of the world, my 
tact, or my intelligence, were inferior to your 
own?" 

" Never, madam ; I'm sure I never disputed 
th&— " 

" No, sir, you never dared to contest the fact, 
though you may have endeavored to escape 
from its application. I believe, sir, the only 
instance of deficient judgment I can be accused 
of, youj at least, ought not to reproach me with. 
* My family ;' " this was a word Mrs. Kennyfeck 
used to enunciate with an emphasis that always 
impressed her husband, very little provocation 
might possibly have made her say, " Our house." 
— "My family, indeed, may refuse to forgive 
me," she stopped, wiped her eyes, and then, 
with what seemed a heroic victory over her 
feelings, went on: "But the welfare of my 
children, sir, may well be conceived dear to 
one, who would not league to them the unhappy 
descent she has herself suffered." 

Mrs. Kennyfeck paused again. It appeared 
as though, do what she would, there was no 
escaping from the theme of her misalliance 
when once she had touched it. It was very 
bird-lime in its adhesiveness. 

" When, therefore, Mr. Kennyfeck, the occa- 
sion presents itself of resuming, through my 
children — for, alas ; it is lost to me in m.y own 
peraooj the staLU(m I have forfeited, I do tbiok. 



that I should at least be oonsnhed, tkat mjj^ 
vice should be asked, and my gmdanee rajani 
Don't you think so too, sir ?" ^Y 

Now of all men living, never was diere a 
more inept to read riddles than poor Mr. K»: 
nyfeck, and while he averred that he perfeedf 
concurred in his wife's opinion, he had Dot tli 
faintest glimmering of a notiaa what that opfr 
ion implied. 

" Don't you think, sir, also, it woold be bMUllKi 
to use a little candor with your family f" kl 

" Tes, pa, we know all about it," mA ]fii|iidi 
Kenn3rfeck, nodding significantly. 

" Ay, indeed, we had it in black and iHd^ 
that is, if we can call a bit of burnt—" 

"Aunt Fanny, what are you about f orirf 
Miss Kennyfeck, in a voice of real tenor, k 
she was shocked at the meanness she did ■! 
scruple to stoop to. 

" Yes, Mr. Kennyfeck," reiterated hit iri^ 
" we know all ! If^ however, yon still peniitii 
maintaining that mysterious aspect yon hM 
assumed with your family, I must say, sif, kk 
perfectly absurd." . I 1 

"It is unnecessary too, papa," cried Mil 
Kennyfeck. 

"And it's unfair to that young oretton^* 
chimed in aunt Fanny, with a gesture tofirf 
Olivia, who sat, en tableau for injured inooeeM^ 
next a window. 

Possibly, if any could have read Mr. Knaf 
feck's sentiments at that instant, they wNdi 
have recognized the sufferings of a tme martyr. 
To his own heart he muttered — 

" This is very hard ; it is being called npoato 
reply to a case without a copy of the affidavJU." 

At length, with a courage that he did M( 
believe he was capable of^ he said— 

"I am confused, Mrs. Kennyfeck*, I IB 
overwhelmed ; I may submit a plea of lOipriM 
— ^that is, I would move the court, I meai— ■ 
fact, I must beg you will permit me to adjiaa 
this case." 

And with these words, and in an agitatio 
very unusual with him, he hastened firan 4l 
room. Scarcely had the door closed afiar kii| 
than he re-opened it, and putting in hit hea^ 
said — 

"I should have told you, Mrs. KeooyM 
that Mr. Cashel intends to pay a visit bora t» 
day." 

And so saying he shut the door, and departti 

" At last, sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Kesa^ii^ 
in a voice of exultation; "you have bitf 
obliged to confess so much at least ; but, i4 
on it, girls, your father is acting under Caikaft 
dictation, or he never would dare to tamper h 
this nianner with 9im." 
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Say what yoa will, good ftlead, I do , 

I had him ** covered,** whea yoa dKiik aqr 



, Itx a handsome drawing-raom, ^rlNte_ 
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[<is of rose-colored curtains, while the air 
eathed the faint delicious perfume of some 
it-house flowers, sat Olivia Eennyfeck alone. 
iG was most simply, but becomingly dressed, 
id in her hair, worn in smooth bands on either 
leek, a little spiig of Greek mjnrtle, with its 
ight red berries, was interwoven, which served 

show to even greater advantage the delicate 
ix-ness of a skin tinged with the very faintest 
Ufih. There was a soft, pensive character in 
ir beauty, which seemed to harmonize perfectly 
ith the silent room and its scattered objects of 
t. The very exclusion of all view appeared 

add to the eflect ; as though suggesting how 
uck of in-door happiness was contained within 
lOse four walls ; neither asking for, nor want- 
g the ^'wide, cold world" without. She 
^Ets reading — at least she held a book in her 
uid; a gorgeously bound little volume it was; 
>r did the dark ribbon of velvet fringed with 
3ld, that marked her place, fail to contrast 
ell with the snowy wluteness of the vnrist it 
11 upon. 

Her attitude, as she lay, rather than sat, in a 
3ep arm-chair, was faultless in its grace -, and, 
ren to the tiny foot which rested on a little 
l^nheim spaniel, as he lay sleeping on the 
3arth-rug, had a certain air of homelike ease 
Lat made the scene a picture, and to a sug- 
3stive mind, might have given it a story. And 
3t, for all the sleepy softness of those half- 
ropped lids, for . all that voluptuous ease of 
^ery lineament and limb the heart within was 
atehful and waking. Not a sound upon the 
airs, not a voice, nor a footstep, that did not 
Lake its pulses beat faster and fuller. 

Two o'clock struck, and the great bell rung 
at, which called the guests to luncheon; a 
Leal at which Cashel never appeared; and 
3w Olivia listened to the sounds of merry 
k^ighter that floated along the corridors, and 
tded away in the distance, as group after 
roup passed down stairs, and at last all was 
lent again. Where was he? Why did he 
oi come ? she asked herself again and again. 
Cer mamma and sister had purposely staid 
^ay from luncheon to receive him ; for so it 
^as arranged, that she herself should first see 
'Sshel alone, and afterward be joined by the 
thers — and yet he came not ! 

The half-hour chimed, and Olivia looked up 
t the French clock upon the mantlepiece with 
tnazement. Surely ^ere had been more than 
lirty minutes since she heard it last ; and the 
ttle Cupid on the top, who, with full-stretched 
ow and fixed eye, seemed bent on mischief— 
Jly fool ! — ^like herself, there was no mark to 
3oot at ! She sighed ; it was not a deep sigh, 
or a sad one ; nor was it the wearisome ex- 
ression of listlessness ; nor was it the tribute 
aid to some half-called up memory. It was 
one of these; though perhaps each entered 
ito it. as an ingredient. But what right have 
IB to analyze its meaning ? or ask how much 
f hope or fear it contained? what portion 
' regret for one sibe w^ about to desert ? — 



what shame for the faithlessness? Ay, what 
shame! 

Coquetry is no virtue ; but most certainly it 
is not the wholescJe corrupter some moralists 
would make it. Miss Olivia Eennyfeck had 
been taught it from her earliest years. From 
those pleasant days when, dressed like some 
fairy queen, she descended from the nursery to 
stand beside pa's chair on company-days, at 
dessert, and be stared at, and kissed, and 
"dear-loved" by some scores of people, whose 
enthusiasm for childish beauty had all the 
warmth that springs from turtle and trufiles, 
iced punch, and Lafitte. She had been taught 
it by the French governess, who told her to be 
"aimable." The very dancing-master cried 
out, " Grace — ^more grace, if you please, Misa 
Olivia," at every step of her minuet; and the 
riding-master's eternal exhortation was, "Sit 
as if the whole world was watching you, 
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nuss. 

These teachings go farther and deeper into 
the heart than we suspect. ^ "The wish to 
please" — pure and aniiable as the feeling can 
be — ^lies on the frontier of a dangerous land — 
the "wish to conquer." That passion once 
engendered in the heart, no room remains for 
any other. 

To return to Miss Olivia Eennyfeck — ^for 
most ungallantly we are forgetting she is alcme 
all this while. — Her education had but one 
end and object — to obtain a good position by 
marriage. The precept had been instilled into 
her mind in a thousand diflerent ways, and not 
only self-interest, but pride, emulation, and van- 
ity, had been enlisted in its support. So con- 
stantly was the theme presented to her, such 
day-by-day discussion of the prizes and jjlanks 
drawn by others in the wheel connubial, that 
she really felt little or no interest in any other 
topic. 

And yet, with all that misdirection of mind, 
that perverse insistance on wrong, there was 
still in her heart a void, a want, that neither 
vanity or selfishness could fill. It might be, 
perhaps, to be found out by one who should 
make it the storehouse of high and generous 
impulses, of ennobling duties and tender afiec- 
tions; or, just as likely, lie like some fruitful 
but unknown tract — barren, waste, and profit- 
less ! 

Three o'clock came! And now the house 
resounded with the buzz of voices and the 
hurried movement of feet. Carriages and 
horses, too, assembled before the door, and all 
the pleasant bustle of those bent on pleasure 
filled the air. Olivia arose, and, screened by 
the curtain, watched the scene beneath. For 
the first time she perceived that Lady Kilgofi* 
was in a riding-dress. She stood in the midst 
of a group before the door, amid which Olivia's 
eyes peered with restless activity. 

No, Cashel was not there ! She almost said 
the comforting words aloud, but at the same in- 
stant a cry of " H«i& Yi'b Sa— ^RfcT^\v'^ <i,'Oi«SR&'^^'' 
broke from tVioa^ \>etLQ».\}!c^ wii^ wcrj >qr»^ "«"«>& 
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turnod toward the road to the stables, along ; lord' trying to understand Lady Janet, and 1 

which Cashcl was soon cantering a snow-white ; most not delay longer." 

Arab of great beauty. As he came nearer, it " Ride slowly,*' eried Roland, "and don't gft 

could be seen that he was seated on a side-sad- run away with, till I'm of the party." 

ble, while he managed the well-trained creature i She nodded archly in reply to this speeeli, 

with the most graceful address. | and joining the group, who were all awaiting 

'' Are you quite certain I may venture, Mr. j her, rode off, while Cashel re-entered the boose, 
Cashel ?" said Lady KilgofT, as he pulled np in ' and soon after was heard ascending the stain 
front of her ; '' remember that I am neither so at a hnrried pace. 

fearless or so skillful as our fair queen beside ! Olivia could only close the window and ia> 
me, who, I must own, is far more worthy of sume her place, when a tap was given at the 
* Hassan Bey' than I am." door, and the same instant Cashel entered the 

" I'll pledge my life on his good conduct," room. He stopped suddenly, and looked aroiud, 
said Roland, springing from his back, " I've ■ for at first he did not perceive Olivia, who, deep 
ridden him for an hour, and he is gentleness it- j in her book, aflfected not to hear the noise dli 
self." approach. 



" He's over-trained for my fancy," said Miss 
Meek. "He's like one of the creatures you 
see in Franconi's, w^alking up a ladder to catch 
a handkerchief." 

Lady Janet whispered something in her ear, 
at which she started and smiled, but evidently 
in ignorance of its meaning. 

" What is that very wicked thing that Lady 
Janet has just told you ?" said Lady Eilgoff, as 
she advanced to mount her horse. 

"It ^*as apropos to the handkerchief. She 
said, ' probably you were going to throw yours 
at Mr. Cashel' — I'm sure I don't know why." 

Fortunately, none but Lady Kilgoflfand Cashel 
heard this speech, but both blushed deeply. 

While this w^as enacting below, Olivia, who 
marked every gesture and every look eagerly, 
oould not hear what passed. She could only 
see the respectful attention bestowed by Cashel 
on every wish of his fair guest; how, having 
seated her, he draped in graceful folds the long 
velvet habit, in which, and w^ith white hat and 
drooping feather, she resembled one of the court 
of Louis Quinze. 

At last she turned her horse's head, and rode 
him slowly along before the house, evidently 
timid and afraid of the high-mettled animal. 
Cashel, however, walked at his head, and so 
they stood, while he arranged the curb-chain, 
exactly beneath the window where Olivia was 
standing. 

She opened the sash noiselessly, and bending 
down, listened. 

" I assure you," said Lady KilgofiT, " I'll not 
continue my ride if you don't come. I have no 
confidence in these fine gentlemen cavaliers, and 
as for Miss Meek, she'd risk her life to see me 
run away with." 

" I pledge myself to follow in ten minutes — 
nay, in five, if possible. I told Mr. Eennyfeck 
I should make my obeisances to the ladies to- 
day." 

"Would to-morrow not serve?" said she, 
smiling. 

" I believe it might — ^but, a promise ! Be- 
sides, I have been sadly deficient in attentions 
tb^re." 

"iSir Harvey and his brother hussar have 
made the amende for your short comings •, but 
iro^ make baste and overtake uj. I see 'my\s^\i\U^^t\iBXl^<9rttat«»S;:j«Sx»^ 
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The rich coronet of brown hair, on which id 
evening sun was throwing one brilliant glean, 
caught his eye, and he advanced near enoi^ 
to see and be struck by that graceful attitnds 
of which we gave our reader a glimpse at thr 
opening of this chapter. 

She was reading some old English halladj 

and, as she closed the volume, nmrmored, half 

aloud, the lines of the concluding verse^ 

" And ye varlete boande upon a carte 
Waa draggede to ye gallowse high. 
While ye knighte that stole ye la4ye*s heart 
(And was not his ye gravere parte) 
Rode oute to see him die." 

' A sad morsd, indeed," said Cashel, ia a 
low, soft voice. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, Mr. Cashel !" eried sbe^ 
starting, and letting fall the book, " how job 
have terrified me." 

" Pray forgive me," said he, drawing in 
chair near, " but when I entered the room I 
saw no one. I had come thus far ere I & 
covered that I was so fortunate." 

" Shall I ring for mamma and Cary; ihef 
are dressing, I know, but will be quite annoyed 
if you go before they come down." 

" You must not inconvenience them on my 
account," said Roland, eagerly. " I'm certain.'* 
added he, smiling, "you are not afraid to recei^ 
me alone." 

She hung down her head, and partly averting 
it, murmured a scarcely audible " No." 

Cashel, who had evidently never calculated 
on his careless remark being taken thus serious- 
ly, looked silly and uncomfortable for a few sec- 
onds. There is a terrible perversity sometimes 
in our natures ; we are disposed to laugh occa^ 
sionally at times when nothing could be man 
ill-timed or unsuitable; and so, at moments 
when we would give any thing in the worid 
for some conmion-place theme, to hang phrases 
on, we can not, for the life of us, originate one. 

" You've not ridden out, I think, since yon 
came?" said Roland, at last, but with an air of 
utter despair at his own stupidity. 

"No J we have driven out once or twice; 
but— but — ^" 

" Pray finish," said he, with a persuasive look 
&s he spoke. 

^^ 1 ^^ ^oVsi^ \A BA-Y that your horses are so 
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and the more so as Miss Meek is so wild and so 
reckless.*' 

" Never think of riding with her. Let me be 

your chaperon — shall we say to-morrow ? I've 

got the gentlest creature that was ever mounted." 

" Oh, 1 know her, that sweet white Arab I 

saw the groom exercising, yesterday?" 

*^ No ', not her," said Roland, blushing and 
confused, '^ a spotted barb, fully as handsome — 
some say handsomer. Will you do me the favor 
to ride her to-morrow, and if she be fortunate 
enough to please you, to accept her ?" 

Olivia hung down her head full a second, and 
a deep scarlet covered her checks, and rose even 
to her temples ; and it was with a voice broken 
and interrupted she said, " Oh, I can not — ^I 
must not." Then turning on him a look, whei'e 
the tearful eyes, swimming in a softened luster, 
conveyed a whole story of deep suffering, she 
said, rapidly, ^' You are too kind and too good 
ever to give pain, you are too generous to be- 
lieve others capable of it ; but were I to accept 
your beautiful gift — were I even to ride out 
"^nth you alone, there is nothing that would not 
be said of me." 

It was Cashel's turn for a slight blush now ; 
and to do him jvstice, he felt the sensation a 
most disagreeable one. It had not, indeed, oc- 
curred to him to make the proposal as the 
young lady took it, but he was far too long 
schooled in gallantry to undeceive her, and so 
lie said, " I really can not see this in the light 
you do. It is a very natural wish, on my part, 
that I should show my guests whatever my 
poor grounds afford of the picturesque, and re- 
znember, we are not friends of yesterday." This 
lie said in his very kindest tone. 

" I rfo remember it," said she, with a low but 
vnost meaning sigh. 

" That memory is, I trust, not so associated 
"vith sorrow," added he, leaning down, and 
Qpeaking in a deep, earnest voice, " that you re- 
call-it with a sigh." 

"Oh, no; but I was thinking — ^I must not 
say of what I was thinking." ' 

"Nay, but you must," said he, gently, and 
drawing his chair closer. 

" I dare not — ^I can not — ^besides, you — " and 
there was on the pronoun the very soilest of all- 
dlwelling intonation, ^^you might be angry-^ 
might never forgive me." 

"Now, I must insist on your telling me," 
aaid Roland, passionately, " if but to show how 
unfairly you judge me." 

"Well," said she, drawing a long breath, 
"but shall I trust you?" There was a most 
winning archness in the way she said this, that 
thrilled through Cashel as he listened. "No, 
1 will not," added she, suddenly, and as if car- 
ried away by a passionate impulse ; " you are 
too—" 

*^Too what?" cried he, impatiently. 
"Too fickle," said shej and then, as if ter- 
rified at her own boldness, she added, in a trem- 
nVoos voice, " oh, do forgive me." 

"There is remUy noSung to foigive," said 



Roland, "unless you persist in keeping from 
me an avowal that I almost fancy I have a right 
to ask for ; and now, of what were you think- 
ing?" 

"I'll tell you," said she, in a low, earnest 
accent, "though it may lose me your esteem. 
I was thinking," her voice here fell so low, that 
Cashel, to hear her words, was obliged to draw 
his chair closer, and bend down his head till it 
actually brushed against the leaves she wore in 
her hair, " I was thinking that, when we knew 
you first, before you had made acquaintance 
with others, when you sat and read to us, when 
we walked and rode together, when, in short, 
the day was one bright dream of pleasure to us, 
who had never known a brother — " 

Pardon us, dear reader, if at so critical a mo- 
ment we occupy the pause which here ensued 
— and there was a pause — ^by referring to our 
aunt Fanny, only premising that we do so ad- 
visedly. It was one of that excellent lady's 
firmest convictions that every one in the world 
required some discreet friend, who should, at 
eventful passages in life, be ready to aid by 
presence of mind a wavering resolve, or confirm 
a half-formed determination. Now, she had 
waited for two mortal hours on that day for 
Cashel's coming, in a state of impatience little 
short of fever. She opened and shut her win- 
dow, looked up one avenue and down another; 
she had watched on the landing, and stood sen- 
tinel on the stairs ; she had seen Mrs. Kennyfeck 
and her elder daughter pass out into the garden, 
weary of long waiting, when, at last, she heard 
Roland's hasty step, as he traversed the hall, 
and hurrying np-stairs, entered the drawing- 
room. 

Drawn by an attraction there is no explain- 
ing, she left her room, and took up her position 
in a small boudoir, which adjoined the drawing- 
room. Here she sat, persuading herself she was 
at her work; but, in reality, in a state of sus- 
pense not very inferior to some prisoner, while a 
jury is deliberating on his fate. 

The conversation, at first conducted in an or- 
dinary tone, had gradually subsided, till it drop- 
ped into the low, undistinguishable manner we 
have mentioned. 

Aunt Fanny's inventive mind had suggested 
every step of the interview. She kept mutter- 
ing to herself — he is explaining himself — she is 
incredulous — and he tries to re-assure her — she 
believes that his heart was given to another— 
he vows and swears it was always hers — she 
can not credit the happiness — she is too un- 
worthy. 

It was just as our aunt had got thus far in 
her running commentary that both voices ceased, 
and a stillness, unbroken by a murmur, succeed- 
ed. What could it mean? was the sudden ques- 
tion that flashed across her mind, and Napoleon's 
own dread anxiety, as he gazed on the wood, 
and hesitated whether the dark masses emerg- 
ing from the shade were his own leg^oti^ o:^ Vc^ 
Prussians, was "mX tau<j3tiiSiQkT^ VxvXaTfia ^iw&SL\\Kt:^. 

1 At last,— ^e aro wwt^ Vi xwiat^'«.\ '^^^ "^^^ 
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aunt Funny was only mortal, and an old maid he was sorry — deeply, sincerely sorry, thatoc^ 
to boot — >ho sipproiiohcd the door, and peeped with so mueh to fascinate and charm about her, 




hair of Cashcl <'los«» to the nnt-brown silky faith, and honesty fled the world ? or, are they 
braids of Olivia. Neither siwke. " It was only to be found amon^r those whose vices mab 
then foncludt'd." . the foil to such humble virtues ?" 

This was the moment in which mutual avow- Nor were these his only painful reflections, 
als, nioc»tinjr like two rivers, form one broad and He was obliged to see himself— the thing, of all 
sweopinjj IUkkI. It was the moment, too, in I others, he despised — "a Dupe." The mark for 
whitrh, according to her theory, a friend was all every mean artiflce and every i^oble scheme, 
essential. According to her phra.se, the "nail The gambler — ^the flirt — ^the adventurer in even 
should be elinclu'd.*' walk — regarded him as a prey. Wealth had 

Now. aunt Fannv had been cruellv handled j done this for him — and it had doce no morel 
by the family, for all the blunders .^hc had com- 1 None cared for him as a friend or companioo. 
mitted. Her ."skill had been impugned; her j Kven as a lover, his addresses were heralded by 

his gold, not enhanced by qualities of his own. 
What humiliation ! Mary Leicester alone seem* 
cd unimpressed by his great fortune, and regard- 
le.*is of his wealth. She alone had never evmced 
toward him any show of preference above otheis 



shrewdness sneered at ; her prognostications de 
rided. Here was an opiwrtunity to refute all, 
at once ; and, in the language of the conqueror, 
" to (.'over herself with glorj'." 

Gently oi>ening the door she entered the room, 
and stealing tiji-toe over, till she stood behind 
their chairs, she placed, with all the solemnity 
of an archbishop, a hand on either head ; and, 
in a voice of touching fervor, said — 

*' Bless ye both, my darlings ; may yc be 
as ha[)py as — " 

As whjjt ? The history is unable to record ; 
for a shrill crv from her niece, and an exclama- 
tion nearly as l«>ud, and we fear far less polite, 
from Uohuid, cut short the speech. 

Shriek followed shriek from Olivia, who, part- 
ly from the .*ihock, and still more from shame, 
was thrown into an attack of hy.steri(!S. 

'• What, the — '' he was very nigh saying some- 
thinij else. '* What have you done, madam?" 
said Roland, in a state of mingled anger and 
terror. 

'• It's only your aunt Fanny. It's me, my 
pet. Li\-y, darling, don't be frightened, and here, 
too, is Mr. Cashel." 

In this, however, the good lady was mistaken, 
for Roland had hastened up-stairs to Mrs. Ken- 
nyfcck's room, which finding locked, he flew | 
down to the great drawing-room, thence to the 
library, and was making for the gjirden, when 
he saw that lady and her daughter crossing the 
hall. 

'• I'm afraid, madam," said he, with all the 
composure ho cnuld summon, " Miss Olivia Ken- 
nyfeck is not well ; nothing serious, I trust ; but 
a sudden fright — a shock — Miss O'Hara some- 
what imprudently — " 

" Oh, Fanny again !" screamed Mrs. Kenny- 
feck, and without waiting for more, rushed up- 
stairs, followed by her daughter, while Roland, 
in a state of mind wo dare not dwell upon, has- 
tened from the house, and mounting his horse, 
galloped off into the wood. 

There were times when Cashel would have 
laughed, and laughed heartily, at the absurdity 
of this adventure. He would have even trea- 
sured up the " tableau" as a thing for future rid- 



less endowed by fate. Nay, ho fancied he coold 
trace something of reserve in her manner when- 
ever ho stepped by chance out of his character 
of careless, buoyant youth, and dwelt upon the 
plans that mere money accom^shes. In these, 
she showed no interest, and took no pleasure; 
while, to the adventures of his former life, she 
listened with eager attention. It was easv to see 
she thought more of the Cahallero than the -W- 
lionmiire. 

What a happiness had it been to have befriend- 
ed her grandfather and herself; how different 
had been his reflections at this hour ; what les- 
sons in the true wisdom of life might he not hare 
learned from one who had seen the world, not 
as the play-table for the rolling dice of fortune, 
but as the battle-ground, where good and evil 
strive for victory; where a higher philosophy is 
taught than the lifeless, soulless dictates of mere 
fashionable existence ! 



CHAPTER XLVL 

But where are tliey nlle 1 I do not see, 

One half of our goodlie companie. Hon. 

That day was destined to be one of con- 
trarieties to the household of Tubbermore. Of 
the Kennyfeck family, none appeared at dinner. 
Lady Kilgoff", angry at Roland's breach of en- 
gagement — ^for although he rode at top-speed 
in every direction, he never overtook her— -also 
kept her room. The carriage sent for Miss 
Leicester had returned without her, a some- 
what formal note of apology stating, that Mr. 
Corrigan was indisposed, and his grand-daughter 
unwilling to leave him, while Linton, usually t 
main feature in all the social success of a dinner, 
was still absent. 

Of the assembled guests, too, few were ii 
their wonted spirits. Sir Andrew and Lady 



Janet had quarreled in the morning about lbs 
icuh nmontr his friends ; but his better feelings, ^ modo ot ^xe^^iiv^ dandelion tea, tuid kept op 
born of II more manly pride, rejected this xiow,\tY» di»^\iXA «)\\Jaft ^'j. '\S\ton.'^«A vjj^^^ai^ 
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nd reseived. Meek, more than nsually lach- 
ymosG. Frobishor's best mare had been staked 
n taking a leap, and Miss Meek had never dis- 
overed it till half an hour after, so that the 
uneness was greatly aggravated. Mrs. White 
lad had a "tiff" with the author, for his not 
telieving the Irish to be of PhoDnician origin, 
jid wouldn't speak to him at dinner, so that 
^ashel himself, constrained, absent, and ill at 
lase, found his company any thing rather than 
k relief to his own distracted thoughts. 

Among his other guests he found the same 
eserve and coldness of manner, so that no 
looner had they assembled in the drawing-room, 
ifter dinner, than he lefl the house, and set off 
o inquire for Mr. Corrigan at the cottage. 

" We had niije vacant places to-day at table," 
Uiid Lady Janet, as soon as she had arranged 
ler special table next the fire, with a shade in 
ront and a screen behind her, and was quite 
latisfied that, in regard to cushions and foot- 
stools, she had monopolized the most comfort- 
ible in the room. 

" I thought — aw — ^that we — aw — ^were some- 
wrhat slow," said Captain Jennings, with his 
habitually tiresome, pompous intonation. 

"What's the matter with Upton?" said a 
junior officer of his regiment, in a whisper, " he 
looks so confoundedly put out." 

" I'm sure I don't know," yawned out Lord 
Charles, " he has a very safe book on the Oaks." 

" He's backing Dido at very long odds," in- 
terposed Miss Meek, " and she's weak before, 
they say." 

" Not staked, I hope," said Frobisher, looking 
maliciously at her. * 

*'I don't care what you say, Charley," re- 
joined she ; "I defy any one to know whether 
a horse goes tender, while galloping in deep 
ground. You are always unjust." And she 
moved away in anger. 

" She is so careless," said Frobisher, listlessly. 

'• Tell me about these Kennyfecks. What is 
:tall about?" said Mrs. White, bustling up, as 
if she was resolved on a long confidence. 

'' They hedged against themselves, I hear," 
'Aid Frobisher. 

" Indeed ! poor things ; and are they much 
aurt?" 

" Not seriously, I fancy," drawled he. " Lady 
Janet knows it all." 

Mrs. White did not neglect the suggestion, 
hot at once repaired to that part of the room 
▼here Lady Janet was sitting, surrounded by 
* select circle, eagerly discussing the very ques- 
QOQ she had asked to bo informed upon. 

"I had it from Verthinia," said Mrs. Malone, 
^th her peculiar, thick enunciation, " Lady 
lUlgoff's maid. She said that not a day passes 
^thout some such scene between the mother 
^d daughters. Mrs. Kennyfeck had, it seems, 
forbithen Cashel to call there in her abthence." 

" I must most respectfully interrupt you, 
madam," said a large old lady, with blonde 
^a]«e hair, and a great de€d of rouge, " but ihe 
was quite di^urout. Miss Olivia, that is 



the second girl, was detected by her aunt, Miss 
O'Hara, packing up for an elopement." 

"Fudge," said Lady Janet, "she'd have 
helped her, if that were the case ! I believe 
the true version of the matter is yet to come 
out. My woman, Stubbs, saw the apothecary 
coming down stairs, after bleeding Livy, and 
called him into her room ; not indeed to speak 
of this matter," hero Lady Janet caused her 
voice to be heard by Sir Andrew, who sat, in 
moody sulk, right opposite, " it was to ask, if 
there should not be two pods of capsicum in 
every pint of dandelion tea." 

" There may be twa horns o' the De'il in it," 
ejaculated Sir Andrew, "but I'll na pit it to my 
mouth agen. I hae a tnroat like the fiery fur- 
nace that roasted the three chaps in the Bible." 

"It suits your tongue all the better," mut- 
tered Lady Jauiet, and turned round to the 
others. " Stubbs, as I was saying, called the 
man in, and after some conversation about the 
dandelion, asked, in a cursory way, you know, 

* how the lady was, up-stairs ?' Ho shook his 
head and said nothing." 

" * It will not be tedious, I hope ?' said Stubbs. 
" * These are most uncertain cases,' said he, 

* sometimes they last a day, sometimes eight or 



nme. 



I think you are very mysterious, doctor,' 
said Stubbs. 

"He muttered something about honor, and 
seizing his hat, went off, as Stubbs says, ' as if 
he was shot.' " 

" Honor !" cried one of the hetu'ers. 

"Honor!" ejaculated another, with an ex- 
pression of pure horror. 

"Didn't he say, madam," said the blonde old 
lady, " that it wasn't his branch of the profes- 
sion?" 

" Oh ! oh !" broke in the company together, 
while the younger ladies held up their fans and 
giggled behind them. 

"I'm thorry for the poor mother!" sighed 
Mrs. Malone, who had seven daughters, each 
uglier than the other. 

" I pity the elder girl," said Lady Janet, "she 
had a far better tone about her than the rest." 

" And that dear, kind, old creature, the aunt. 
It was said that but for her care, this would 
have happened long ago," said Mrs. Malone. 

" She was, to my thinking, the best of them," 
echoed the blonde lady ; "so discreet, so quiet, 
and so unobtrusive." 

"What could come of their pretension?" 
said a colonel's widow, with a very large nose 
and a very small pension, "they attempted a 
stylo of living quite unsuited to them! The 
house always full of young men, too." 

"You wouldn't have had them invite old 
ones, madam," said Lady Janet, with the air 
of rebuke the wife of a commander-in-c'hief can 
assume to the colonel's relict. 

"It's a very sad affair, indeed," summed up 
Mrs. White, who if she hadn't quarreled with 
Mr. Howie, would hia.'^^ ^\N«a> \iwsv ^<b ^X^"^ 
narrative for V\ie ^^ ^^wjSeX?'' 
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•* What a house, to be sure ! There's Lady 
Kilgoir on one side — " 

*' What of her, my lady ?*' said the blonde. 

" You didn't hear of Lord Kilgoff overtaking 
her t(».day in the wood with Sir Harvey Upton 
— ^hush ! or he'll hear us. The ju)or old man — 
you know his state of mind — snatched the whip 
from the coachman, and struck Sir Harvey across 
the face ; they sav there's a great welt over the 
cheek !" 

Mrs. Wliite inimcdiat«»lv arose, and, under 
pretense of h»okiiig for a lKn)k, made a circuit 
of tiie room in that part where Sir Harvey 
Upt(»n was louniyinir, with his head on his hand. 

." (iuite true," .^Jaid she, returning to the party. 
•'It is so painful, he can't keep his hand from 
the spot." 

'* Has any one discovered who that strange- 
liK>kinir mail was that was received bv Mr. 
Cashel this morning in his own study?" a.skcd 
the blonde. '^ Mv maid said ho was for all 
the worhl like a sherifl''s olRcer. It seems, 
too, ho was very violent in his language; and 
but f«ir Mr. Keunyfeck, he would not have left 
the house." 

" Too true, I fear, ma'am," said Mrs. Malone ; 
" mv husband, the Thief" — this was Mrs. Ma- 
lone's m(xle of abbreviating and pronouncing the 
words Chief Justice — *' told me it was irapothi- 
ble for Mr. Cashel to continue his extravaganth 
much longer." 

'• It's shameful — ^it's disgraceful," said Lady 
Janet ; *' the kitclien is a scene of waste and 
recklessness, such as no fortune could stand." 

" Indeed, so the * Thief said," resumed Mrs. 
Mdlonc; "he said that robber}' went on, at 
every thide, and that Mr. Phillith, I think his 
name is, wjis the worst of all." 

*' Your hu»jband was quite correct, ma'am," 
said Ladv Janet : " no one should know it bet- 
ter;" and then she whispered in her neighbor's 
ear, " If the adage be true, * Set a Thief to catch 
a Thief.' " 

The party intrusted with this could not re- 
strain her laughter, and for a space, a .species 
of distrust seemed to pervade the circle. 

We are certain that no apology will lie re- 
quired, if we ask of our reader to quit this ami- 
able society — although seated at a comfortable 
fire, in the very easiest of chairs, with the soft- 
est carpet beneath their feet, and accompany 
Roland Cashel, who now, with hasty step, trod 
the little path that led to Tubberbeg Cottage. 

However inhospitable the confession, we are 
bound to acknowledge Cashel was growing 
marvelously weary of his character as a host ! 
The hundred little contrarieties which dailv 

90 

arose, and which he knew not how to smooth 
down or conciliate, made him appear, in his 
own estimation at least, deficient in worldly 
tact, and left him open to the belief that others 
would judge him even less mercifully. The 
unbridled freedom of his household, besides, 
stinudated all the selfishness of those who, in a 
bettor nrnwircd e.<!tablishmont, had kept " walcVi 
sad rrni'd'^ over their egotism j and thus, '"* '♦.ead 



of presenting the featares of a 4boiety yihm 
the elements of agreeability were not deficieoli 
they resembled rather the company in a padcBU 
ship, each bent upon securing hia own comfiDct, 
and only intent how to make his neighbor sob 
sidiary to himself. 

Prosperity, too, was teaching him one of in 

; lea.st gracious lessons — '^ Distrast." The meio 
and selfish natures by which he was sorroimded 
were gradually unfolding themselves to his view, 
and he was ever on the verge of that dangerou 
frontier where skepticism holds sway. One 

I conclusion — and it was not the least wise—fae 

' formed was, that he was ill-suited to such coifr 
panionship, and that ho had been happier, & 
happier, on some humble fortune, than as the 
rich proprietor of a great estate. 

I It was, while thus ruminating, Cashel foaod 
himself at the little space which intervened 
between one front of the cottage and the lake, 
and was struck by the rapid movement of lights 
that glanced from window to window, appear* 
ing and disappearing at every instant. 

The dread that the old man w^as taken seri- 

; ously ill at once came over him, and he hastened 

' forward in eager anxiety to learn the tidings. 
Then, suddenly checking himself, he felt relnc* 
tant, almost stranger that he was, to obtrade at 
sueh a moment. Fearing to advance, and on* 

' willing to retire, ho stood uncertam and hesi* 

- tating. 

{ As he remained thu.s, the door of the draw* 
ing-room, that opened upon the lawn, was flung 
wide, and Tiernay passed hastily out, saying, in 
a loud and excited voice, " I will have ray own 
way. I'll see Cashel at once ;" and with these 

i w^ords he issued forth in haste. Scarcelv, how- 

I « ' 

! ever, had he gone a dozen paces, than he 

' stopped short, and, clasping his hands firmly 

together, muttered aloud, " To what end should 

I seek him? What claim can I pretend— by 

what right appeal to him ?" 

" Every claim and every right," cried Roland, 
advancing toward him, " if I can only be of any 
' service to you." 

" What ! actually here at this moment !" 
exclaimed Tiernay. " Come this way with 
me, sir ; wo must not go into the house just 
yet;" and so saying, he passed his arm within 
Roland's, and led him onward toward the lake. 

" Is he ill ?" said Cashel. " Is Mr. Corrigan 
taken ill?" But although the question was 
asked eagerly, Tiernay was too deeply sank in 
his own thoughts to hear it ; while he continued 
to mutter hurriedly to himself. 

" What w the matter ?" said Roland, at last, 
losing patience at a pre-occupation that eouM 
not be broken in upon. " Is Mr. Corrigan ill?" 

"He is ruined !" said Tiernay, dropping 
Cashel's arm, and letting fall his own as he 
spoke, with a gesture of despair. 

" What do you mean ? How ?" 

"Ruined! utterly ruined!" re-echoed Tier- 
nay ; and there was that in his accent and the 
emolvou oC his manner that forbade any farther 
quest\oiaxi|^. 
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~* It is not at a moment like this," said the 
lictor, ''that I can tell yoa a long tale, where 
xetudhery and falsehood on one side, and gen- 
srosity and manliness on the other, played the 
jame as ever it has been, and ever will be 
clayed, between such antagonists ;^-enongh, if 
[ say m}* poor friend became responsible for the 
lebts of a man who, but for his aid, would have 
tiad a felon^s fate. This fellow, who possesses 
ane terrible means of vengeance, threatens now 
to use it, if a demand be not complied with, 
which Corrigan may leave himself a beggar and 
yet not satisly. The throat has been held over 
bim for years, and for years he has struggled on, 
parting, one by one, with every little require- 
ment of his station, and submitting with noble 
resignation to any and every thing to stave off 
the evil day, but it has come at last." 

'' And what is the sum demanded ?" said 
Cashel, hastily. 

"I can not tell. There are various bills; 
some have been renewed again and again, others 
are yet current. If is a tangled web, and, in 
oar hopelessness, we never sought to unravel 
it I" 

'' But the danger is imminent ?" 
" So imminent, that my friend will be arrested 
to-morrow if bail be not forthcoming. I have 
not told him this ; I dare not tell him so ; but I 
have made up a story to induce him to leave 
this to-night." 

"Where for?" cried Roland, anxiously. 
" God knows ! I lose memory as well as judg- 
ment in moments like this. I believe I advised 
Limerick, and thence by ship to some port in 
England, from which they could reach the con- 
tinent." 

" But all this will bo unnecessary if I offer 
myself as security," said Roland. 

" For a sum of which you know nothmg !" 
mnttered Ticrnay, sorrowfully. 

" No matter ; it can not be, in all likelihood, 
more that I can meet." ' 

" And for one who can never repay !" echoed 
the doctor, still more sadly. 

" Who can tell that ?" said Cashel ; " there's 
many a coinage costlier than ever the Mint 
fashioned ; he may requite me thus." t 

The doctor started. " You mean — no ! — 
no !" cried he, interrupting himself, " that were 
too great good fortune. I must tell you, sir," 
added he, in a firm voice, '^ that there is noth- 
ing — absolutely nothing — ^to give you in requital 
for such aid. My friend's alternative is a prison, 
or bo your debtor for what he can not pay." 

"I am content, perfectly content," said Ro- 
land. " There is no need to say another word 
on the matter. Do not suffer him to endure 
any anxiety we can spare him ; tell him at once 
the thing is done." 

" We must think over this a little." said Tier- 
nay, musing. " Mat is a difficult fellow to deal 
with ; there must be something which shall give 
it the semblance of a loan ; he must be mada to 
beii^'vc it is only a change of creditors." 

-* Could we not arrange it without his knowl- 



edge, while yoa oonld affect to have made some 
settlement which has satisfied the others?" 

" Too late — ^too late, for that ; he has seen 
Hoare himself." 

" Hoare 1 — the money-lender from Dublin ?" 
said Cashel, blushing at the recollection of his 
own acquaintance with him. 

^' Ay, sir, of course you know him ! A man 
can not enjoy such distinguished friendships as 
you have, without the aid of usurers !" • 

Cashel smiled good-humoredly, and went 
on — 

'* Where is this gentleman at present ?" 

"Yonder," said Tiernay, pointing to the cot- 
tage ; " but he intends shortly returning to the 
Inn at the village, where perhaps it would be 
better to meet him than here. If you'll permit 
me, I'll just step in and say as much, and then 
we can stroll that way together.'.' 

Cashel consented, and his companion left him 
to do his errand. It was only as he stood alone, 
and had time for reflection, that he remembered 
his conversation with Kennyfeck in the morning, 
and learned that, with regard to ready money 
at least, he stood in a very different position 
from what he supposed. That there would be 
difficulties and legal obstacles innumerable made 
by Kennyfeck to any sale of property, he well 
knew; but he had made up his mind as to his 
course, and would not be thwarted, ^e had 
but space for these reflections, when Ticrnay 
joined him sayings 

" So far all is well. Hoare will follow us in 
a few minutes, and, for privacy iioke, I have 
made the rendezvous at my house." 

"And Corrigan — how have you left him?" 
asked Cashel. 

" Like one in a dream. He seems neither to 
know whether it be misfortune or the opposite 
which impends him. Were it not for Mary, 
his poor heart had given way long since. Ay, 
sir, there is more true heroism in one day of 
that humble life, than in the boldest deed of 
bravery even you have ever witnessed." 

Cashel did not speak, but, in the ])ressure of 
his arm against Tiernay's, the other felt how 
the theme had touched him. 

" You only know her by the gnieoful elegance 
of her manner, and the fascinations tluit, even to 
old men like myself, are a kind of sorcery ; but 
I have seen her in every trial, where temper 
and mind, and heart and pride, arc tested, and 
come through all victorious ; draining the very 
wells of her own hopefulness to feed the ex- 
hausted fountain which age and diAiappointment 
had dried up ; lending to manhood a courage 
greater than his own ; ay, and more — showing 
that her temper could resist the jarring influ- 
ences of misfortune, and, like the bright moor, 
above the storm-lashed clouds, soar un, glorioii*: 
and lustrous ever. What are men mmle of?'' 
cried he, energetically ; " of what stuff are they 
formed, when such a girl as this can exciie 
more admiration for her beauty, than for traits 
of character that ennoble V»ira'axk\VN'\'' 
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tor,** said Cashcl, half smiling, while, in reality, 
the subject interested him deeply. 

*' And why not, sir ? 1 do love her, and with 
an atlbction that only such beings inspire. It 



is cvor gres:est ; for her sake and for yoan, I 
would she were gone." 

As they spoke thus, they had reached te 
wide esplanade in front of the great house, km 



merit is to utter unpalatable truths !" 

" And be happier while doing so ! add that 
my worthy friend," said Cashel, pressing tte 
arm that he held within his own. 

'* Come along, sir ; this dalliance is pleasanter 
to me than to you. I begin to feel that I maj 
have done you good, and you should be a doctor 
to know the full ecstasy of that feeling. Letn 
now move on, or this man will be before us;'' 
and so saying, they moved briskly forward tt^ 
ward the village of Drunkeeran. 
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Is creatures like her that redeem years of dis- j the windows of which lights were gleaming 
ap}x>iiitni('nt and worldly disirust. It Is in while sounds of festivity and pleasure floated a 
watehinij the sinjrle-heartedness of that vounjr the nijjht air. 

girl that I, an old man, hatrkncycd and hardened Ticrnay halted for a second, and then said, 
as I am, become trustful and hopeful of others. ■ '* Who could believe that the owner of thtt 
Love her ! — to be sure 1 love her. Aiul so | prinoi'ly mansion, filled as it is with pleas^I^ 
would you, if the jwor fopiwrics amid which yiui ! lovinu guests, and every adjunct that can pro- 
live but left you one moment free to think and [ mote enjoyment, should leave it, to wander a 
feel as your own head and heart would lead **'.>< »t with a iHK>r old village doctor, whose only ^■ 
you. I hope, you take no heed of my rude 
speech, sir," sjiid he, hastily ; '• but it is the 
fault of my erafi to believe that sweet thin<rs arc 
only 'Placebos,' given but to earn the fee and 
anmse the patient.*' 

" I thank you for it," said Cashcl, pressing 
his hantl ; '* few have ever eared to tell me 
truths." 

" Say, riither, few have cared to resign their 
influence over you by showing they knew your 
weak points. Now, I have tm) deep an interest 
in you^ and too slight a regard for any profit 
your aecpiaintaneo can render myself, to be | 
swayed by this. You don't know — ^)'ou can not i 
know — what a charm there is to an old fellow i 
like mvseif, whose humble fcn'tunes limit to a 
life of mere routine — to think that he has an 
opportunity of counseling one in your station — 
to feel that he has sown the seed of some gtuKl 
principle, that one day or other will bear its 
fruit. Yes, years hence, when you have for- 
gotten the old village doctor — or if by chance 
remember him, only to recall his vulgarity or 
eccei»tricity — I will be an anxious watcher over 
you, flattering myself to think that I have had 
some share in instilling the precepts by which 
you are winning good men's esteem. These 
thouffhta are poor men's treasures, but he 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

The debts we make by plighted vows, 
Bear heaviest interest ever ! IIatwoos. 

TiiK doctor's little parlor was the veiy 
'• ideal" of snugness ; there was nothing which 
had the faintest resemblance to luxury save the 
deep-cushioned arm-chair, into which he pressed 
Cashel at entering, but there were a hundred 
ojects that told of homo. The book-shelves, do 
mean indication of the owner's " trempe," were 
filled with a mixture of works on medicine, the 
older English dramatists, and that class of writ- 
ers who prevailed in the days of Steele and Ad- 
that feels them, would not barter them for I dison. There was a microscope on one table, 
gold." with a great bunch of fresh-plucked fern beside 

" I iiave long wished for such a counselor," it. A chess-board, with an unfinished game — a 
said Cashel, fervently. problem from a newspaper, for be had no antag- 



" The advice will not be the less stringent 
that it conies when you are heart-sick of friv- 
olity." said Tiernay. " What could your fine 
company up yonder teach you ? Such of them 
13 are a])ovo mere folly trade in vice. I have 
seen them all since they have assembled here, 
and I am no mean physiognomist, and there is 
but one among them deserving of better than 
the poor heartless life they're leading." 

"I can guess whom you mean," said Roland, 
half pleased and half fearful. 

*' Well, she indeed would merit a bettor lot ; 
and yet I would she were gone." 

" Why so ? Do you grudge us even a passing 
'gleam of virtue's brightness?' " 

" She is more dangerous than the veriest 

coquette that ever lured a man to ruin. It is 

in such as her, where noble qualities have run 

to waste, where generous sentiments and pure 

affections have been blighted by the cold chill 



onist — stood on another table ; while full in front 
of the fire, and with an air that betokened no 
mean aelf-importance, sat a large black cat, 
with a red leather collar, the very genins of 
domesticity. As Cashel's eyes took a hasty 
survey of the room, they rested on a picture — 
it was the only one there — ^which hung over the 
mantle-piece. It was a portrait of Mary Lei- 
cester, and although a mere water-color sketch, 
an excellent likeness, and most characteristic in 
air and attitude. 

'• Ay !" said Tiernay, who caught the direc- 
tion of his glance, "a birth-day present to me! 
She had promised to dine with me, but the day, 
like most Irish days, when one prays for sun- 
shine, rained torrents ; and so she sent me that 
sketch, with a note, a merry bit of dnggrel 
verse, whoso merit lies in its local allusions t» 
a hundred little things, and people only known 
> to ourselves \ but for this, I'd be guilty of breach 



of a world tliat fosters not such gifts, the peril \ ot taVxVi Q.tvi\. u\\ovf \\ \ji> Nosoir 
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" Is the drawing, too, by her own hand ?" | 

" Yes j she is a clever artist, and might, it is 
id by competent judges, have attained high ' 
Lcellence as a painter, had she pursued the! 
ody. I remember an illustration of the fact 
orth mentioning. Carringford, the well-known ; 
Iniature painter, who was msdsing a tour of ' 
is country a couple of years back, passed 
me days at the cottage, and made a picture 

Old Mat Corrigan, for which, I may remark 
Lssingly, poor Mary paid all her little pocket- j 
oney, some twenty guineas, saved up from 
»aven knows how long. Mat did not know' 
.is, of course, and believed the portrait was a 
»mpliment to his granddaughter. Carringford' s 
»iUty is well known, and there is no need to 
-j^ the picture was admirably painted ; but still 
"wanted character ; it had not the playful ease. 
L« gentle, indulgent pleasantry that marks my 
^ friend's features; in fact, it was hard and 
>]d, not warm, generous, and genial ; so I 
L<raght, and so Mary thought, and accordingly, 
sarcely had the artist taken his leave, when 
fe.e set to work herself, and made a portrait, 
'lich, if inferior as a work of art, was infinite- 
' superior as a likeness. It was Mat himself; 

had the very sparkle of his mild blue eye, the 
.ingicd glance of drollery ind softness, the 
ightly curled mouth, as tt^^ugh some quaint 
iMceit was lingering on the lip ! all his own. 
Kary's picture hung on one side of the chim- 
ay, and Caringford's at the other, and so they 
;ood when the painter came through, from 
•imerick, and passed one night at Tubbor-beg, 
n his way to Dublin. I breakfasted there that 
Lorning, and I remember, on entering the room, 

was surprised to see the framo of Carring- 
fcrd's portrait empty, and a bank-note, carefully 
ftlded, stuck in the corner. '• What docs that 
kean ?' said I to him, for we were alone at the 

JOJb, 

" * It means simply that my picture can not 
kand such competitorship as that,^ said he ; 
wnine was a miniature, that is the man himself.' 
will not say one half of the flatteries he utter- 
dl, but I have heard from others since, that he 
|)eaks of this picture as a production of high 
oerit. Dear girl ! that meager sketch may 
Qon have a sadder interest connected with it ; 
t may be all that I shall possess of her ! Yes, 
^. Cashel, your generosity may stave ofT the 
kTBSsuro of one peril, but there is another, from 
vhich nothing but flight will rescue my poor 
riend." 

A sharp knocking at the door here interrupt- 
•^ the doctor's recital, and soon Hoaro's voice 
•^ heard without, inquiring if Dr. Tiernay was 
■• home ? 

Hoare's easy familiarity, as he entered, secm- 
^ to suflbr a slight shock on observing Ro- 
*»d Cashel, who received him with cold po- 
teiiess. 

1'ieMay, who saw at once that business alone 
~puld relieve the awkwardness of the scene, 
'''cfly informed the other that Mr. Cashel was 
^t-e to leturn tba exact lunoant and ciroomp 



stances of Corrigan's liabilities, with a view to a 
final settlement of them. 

** Very pleasing intelligence this, doctor,'' 
said the money-lender, rubbing his hands, "a!id, 
I am free to own, very surprising also ! Am I 
to enter into an explanation of the peculiar 
causes of these liabilities, doctor? or to sup- 
pose," said he, "that Mr. Cashel is already 
conversant with them ?" 

" You are to suppose, sir," interposed Cashel, 
*' that Mr. Cashel is aware of every circum- 
stanfe upon which he does not ask you for fur- 
ther information." There was a sternness in 
the way he spoke that abashed the other, who, 
opening a huge pocket-book on the table, pro- 
ceeded to scan its contents with diligence ; while 
Tiernay, whose agitation was great, sat watch- 
ing him without speaking. 

" The transactions," said Hoare, " date from 
some years back, as these bills will show, and 
consist, for the most part, in drafts, at various 
dates, by Mr. Leicester, of South Bank, New 
Orleans, on Matthew Corrigan, Esq., of Tub- 
bermoro. Some of these have been duly hon- 
ored; indeed, at first, Mr. Corrigan was punc- 
tuality itself; but bad seasons, distress at home 
here, greater demands, the consequence of some 
commercial losses sustained by Mr. Leicester in 
the States, all coming together, the bills were 
not met as usual ; renewals were given — and, 
when it comes to that, Mr. Ca-shcl, I need 
scarcely say difficulties travel by special train." 
No one joined in the little laugh by which Mr. 
Hoare welcomed his own attempt at pleasantry, 
and ho went on. " At first we managed tol- 
erably well. Mr. Corrigan devoted a portion 
of his income to liquidate these claims ; ho 
made certain sales of property ; ho redueed his 
establishment ; in fact, I believe, he really made 
every seu^rifice consistent with his position — " 

"No, sir," broke in Tiernay, "but consistent 
with bare subsistence." 

The violent tone of the interruption startled 
the money-lender, who hastened to concur with 
the sentiment, while he faltered out — 

"Remember, gentlemen, I speak only from 
hearsay ; of myself I know nothing." 

" Go on with your statement, sir," said Cash- 
el, peremptorily. 

"My statement," , said Hoare, provoked a. 
the tone assumed toward him. "resolves itself 
into a debt of three thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight pounds some odd shillings. There 
are the bills. The sums due for interest and 
commission are noted down, and will, I believe, 
be found duly con'cet." 

"Three thousand seven hundred pounds in 
less than five years ! " ejaculated Tiernay. 
" What iniquity !" 

" If your expression is intended to apply to 
any thing in the conduct of this transaction, 
sir," said Hoare, growing pale with passion as 
he spoke, "I beg you to remember that there is 
such a thing in the land as redress for libel." 

" If the lawa '^ \V -vwx^xiX sv^Vn \.^\ q^^^\\.. 
they may vreW \Kva\s\k ^"^ Ta».\i N?\\tt -vj^^ ^"^ 
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infamy,'^ said Tiernay, almost choking with 
anger. 

" That will do, gentlemen, that will do," said 
Hoare, replacing the bills in the pocket-book, 
while his fingers trembled with juission. " I was 
not aware that your object in this meeting was 
to insiilr mc. 1*11 not expose myself a second 
time to su(;h a casualty. Vl\ thank you to hand 
me that bill, sir?" This request was addressed 
to Cashel, who, with his eyes riveted on a doc- 
ument which ho held in both hands, sat perfect- 
ly unmindful of all around him. 

"If you will have the kindness to give mo 
that bill, sir ?" said Hoare, again. 

" Shy lock wants his bond," said Tiernay, who 
walked up and down the room with clenched 
nands, and brows knitted into one deep furrow. 

Hoare turned a scowling glance toward him, 
but not trusting himself to reply, merely repeat- 
ed his question to Cashel. 

" How came you by this?" cried Roland, ris- 
ing from the table, and holding out a written 
paper toward Hoaro. 

*' I ask, sir, how came you by this ?" reiter- 
ated he, while the paper shook with the hand 
that held it. 

"Oh, I perceive," said Hoare; "that docu- 
ment has no concern with the case before us ; 
it refers to another and very different transac- 
tion." 

" This is no answer to my question, sir," said 
Cashel, sternly ; " I asked, and I ask you again, 
how it came into your hands?" 

" Don't you think, sir, that it would be more 
appropriate to express your regret at having ex- 
amined a paper not intended to have been sub- 
mitted to you?" said Hoare, in a tone half 
insolent, half deferential. 

" I saw my name upon it," said Cashel ; 
" coupled, too, with that of another, of whom I 
preserve too many memories to treat any thing 
lightly wherein he bears a part ; besides, there 
can be but little indiscretion in reading that to 
which I had attached my own signature. And 
now, once more, sir, how do I see it in your 
possession ?" 

"Really, Mr. Cashel, when the question is 
put in this tone and manner, I am much dis- 
posed to refuse an answer. I can see nothing 
in our relative situations that can warrant the 
assumption of these airs toward w«." 

" Shylock, again I" exclaimed Tiernay, who 
continued to pace the room 
with hasty strides. 

"Not so, sir!" said Cashel, as Hoare moved 
toward the door, against which, Roland now 
placing a chair, sat down. " Out of this room 
you shall not stir, till I hear a distinct and clear 
account of the circumstances hf which I find 
you in possession of this paper." 

" You have no right, sir, to demand such an 
answer." 

" Possibly not, legally speaking," said Cashel, 
whct^e voice became calmer and deeper as his 



during this scene 



a debt of feeling by a check on my banker 
passion increased. " You are more conversant I " But this betrothal," said Tiernay • " 
with Jaw than I am, and so I take it that yox2c\doe& Vx Vm^^Y^ 



opinion is oorrect. Bat I have the right vi 
a good conscience and strong wiU beget, n 
tell you again, you'll not leave this room U 
you satisfy me, or you'll not leave it living.' 

" I call you to witness, Doctor Tiernay," i 
Hoare, whose accents trembled with fear 
anger together, " that this is a case of false 
prisonment — ^that a threat against my life 
been uttered, if I do not surrender the posses 
of certain papers." 

"Nothing of the kind," broke in Tien 
" there is no thought of taking any thing i 
you by force. Mr. Roland Cashel — donbt 
for good reasons of his own — ^has aakedp 
question, which you, demurring to answer, 
tells you that you shall not leave the room 
you do." 

" And do you fancy, sir, that such condiu 
legal?" cried Hoare. 

" I can not say," rejoined Tiernay ; " bat 
it is far more mild and merciful than I coald \ 
expected under the circumstances, I am perfe 
ready to aver." 

" May I read the paper out ?" said Hoare. ^ 
a malicious scowl at Cashel. 

" There is no need that you should, sir," 
Roland ; " its contents are known to me,- wl 
alone they concern." 

" You can, I opine, have no objection that] 
friend Doctor Tiernay should hear them?" 

" I repeat, sir, that with the contents of 
paper, neither you nor any one else has 
concern ; they relate to me, and to me aloi 

"Then I must labor under some misap 
hension," said Hoare, afiectedly; "I had fan 
there was another person at least equally ii 
ested." • 

" Will you dare, sir !" said Roland j and ir 
thick guttural utterance there was that ^ 
made the other tremble with fear. 

" If the matter be one, then," said he, n 
ing into his former assurance, " that yon d 
best kept secret, it would be perhaps a jndic 
preliminary to any conversation on the sub 
that Doctor Tiernay would withdraw." 

" I only await Mr. Cashel's pleasure," 
Tiernay, moving toward the door. 

"Then you will remain, sir," said Rol 
firmly. " Remain, and listen to what fJiis 
tleman has so menacingly alluded. Here i 
it is the promise, given under my hand, tl 
will espouse the daughter of a cert€un Don F 
Rica, to whom, in the date herein annexi 
have been this day betrothed ; or, in forfe 
of such pledge, pay down the sum of se\ 
thousand dollars, thereby obtaining a full re! 
from the conditions of the contract. It wa: 
rash pledge of a young and thoughtless boy, 
regard to one who neither accepted his afle 
nor acknowledged the contract. I do nol 
this to absolve myself from the forfeiture, vi 
I am ready to acquit this hour. I speak > 
that, as a man of honor, I may not seenf^ 
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a ceremony common enough in Old 
1 her once colonies, and is simply the 
cognition of a private promise of mar- 

bave forgotten two circumstances, sir,'' 
re, whose eyes never quitted Cashel's 

;h are they ?" 

is, that this contract should he either 
or the forfeit paid, within two years ; 
16 months of which have already ex- 

! and the other condition?" 
the acceptance or refusal of the forfeit 
il with Don Pedro, who may, at his 
select which clause he likes ; the mar- 
:he penalty." 

er acknowledged this interpretation of 
lent," said Cashel, reddening. " I know 
ro did, and there, we were at issue! 
it were somewhat hard to compel a 
distasteful to both parties, and only to 
peculations of a ruined adventurer." 
»e, sir, the likelihood of future relation- 
moderate the warmth of your Ian- 
is the man fool enough to fancy such a 
^ould be legally enforced in this coun- 
1 Tiernay. 

s not without the opinion of learned 

said Hoare, "who are strongly of 

lat the interpretations Columbian law 

t upon the document would be recog- 

our own courts, and recognize the 

as such." 

does he, or do you, suppose," said 
idignantly, "that I could expose her 
;re I indififerent about my own, to be 
bout your assize courts, and printed in 
Ts, and made the gossip of the town 
-days' wonder?" He stopped, for he 
e dation of Hoare' s features, with what 
bis avowal had been listened to. " And 
enough has been said of this — I come 
ly former question — How came you by 

eived it from Don Pedro, with whom I 
much business intercourse, and who 

3iy hands a few days back." 
ho is in the country?" said Cashel, 

• 

nodded an assent. 

, in Ireland ! and is Mari^" He 
juddenly, remembering to whom he 
Icing ; but Hoare, as if eager to show 
cy with names and events, said — 
sir, she is also here." 
became silent; his mind, a very chaos 
;d thought ; memories of bncanier life 
less habits — its wild companionship— 
iires of love and war— of play — of here- 
of mad debauch. The Villa and Ma- 
re before- him as last he saw her at the 
and from these he came to his fine and 
ndships, with all their fictitious warmth ; 
)gan to fancy bow would hig present 



; society — the very guests at that moment beneath 
: his roof — receive or recognize his old associates. 

The deep pre-occupation of his look suggested 
to Tiernay's mind the notion that Cashel was 
overwhelmed by the intelligence he had just re- 
ceived, and drawing close to him, he said, in a 
whisper — 

" That fellow is watching and- enjoying your 
confusion ; put a bolder face on the matter, and 
we'll see what is best to be done." 

Roland started, and then, as if by an efibrt 
chasing away an unpleasant thought, he said to 
Hoare — 

'* Our first business is Mr. Corrigan's. The 
sum due is — " 

" Three thousand seven hundred and forty !" 

" Will you accept my bill for this ?" 

" At what date, sir?" said Hoare, cautiously. 

** At whatever date you please ; a month, or 
a week." 

"A month be it." 

" Docs that release Mr. Corrigan from every 
claim so far as your principal is concerned ?" 

" All, up to this date." 

" By which, probably, you would imply, that 
new liabilities ma^ begin again. Is that so ?" 

" I think, from the nature of Mr. Leicester's 
claim, such an event is not impossible." 

" Never mind the threat," whispered Tiernay 
"It is but a threat." 

"As to the other aflair," said Cashel, ap- 
proaching Hoare, "I will accompany you to 
town. I will see Don Pedro myself." 

"That will be difficult, sir. I am not at 
liberty to mention his place of abode ; nor does 
he wish his presence here to be known." 

" But to me," said Cashel, "this objection can 
not apply." 

" His orders are positive, and without quali- 
fication ; but any proposition which you desire 
to submit — " 

" Can come through Mr. Hoare?" said Cashel, 
sneeringly. "I prefer doing these things in 
person, sir." 

" Leave this to mo," whispered Tiernay ; "1*11 
manage him better." 

Cashel squeezed his friend's arm in assent, 
and turned away ; while Hoare, re-seating him- 
self, proceeded to draw out a bill for Cashel's 
signature. 

"You ai;e aware," said Tiernay, "that Cor- 
rigan can give you nothing but personal security 
for this sum, and the lease of Tubber-beg ?" But 
Cashel did not heed the remark, deep as he was 
in his own reflections. 

" There is a small sum, a few thousand pounds, 
of Mary's, settled at her mother's marriage. You 
are not attending to me," said he, perceiving the 
pre-occupation of Roland's look. 

" I was mentioning that Mary Leicester — ^" 

" Yes," said Cashel, talking his thoughts aloud, 
" to marry her would, indeed, be the true solu* 
tion of the difficulty." 

"What did you say?" whispered TiemaY^ 
upon whose eai X\ift BlL\3L^^fit^ -^^jst^ ^^Siv. ?fi«r 
tinctly. 
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" Sho would refuse me," Roland went on j [ in check before are no longer present. 
" the more certainly that I am rich. I know ' loud speech and empty langhter are no 
her well ; the rank, the station, the thousand longer under ban, and they are tolerated I 
flatteries that wealth bestows, would be things < tcr men, pretty much as children are en 
for her mockery if unallied with power." I because at least they are natural. 

^' You are wrong, quite wrong," said Tiernay j | At a round table in the middle of the 
" her ambition is of a different order. Mary Lei- 1 were a group engaged at hazard. Upto 
cester — " I deep in Icarte with his brother officer Jen 

^' Mary Leicester !" echoed Cashcl, and, in his ' while Frobisher lounged about, sipping 



suddenly awakened look, Tiernay at once per- 
oievcd that some mistake had occurred. Hoare 
relieved the awkwardness of the moment as he 
said — 

" This wants but your signature, sir, and the 
matter is finished." 

Cashcl wrote his name on the bill, and was 
turning away, when Hoare said — 

"There are the bills, they are now your 
property, sir." 

" For what purpose ?" 

"They are vouchers for your claim on Mr. 
Corrigan," said Hoare. 

" His word will suffice," said Cashel ; and 
gathering them up, he hurled them into the 
fire. 

"A costly blaze, that," said Hoare, as he 
watched the conflagration. 

"Speak to him, doctor; learn what you con 
of Rica for me; if money will do it, I'll not 
quarrel with the price," said Cashel to Tiernay, 
in a low tone. " Another point — I was nigh 
forgetting it — ^you'll not tell Mr. Corrigan how 
the matter has been arranged. Promise me 
this. Nay, I have a reason for it — a reason you 
shall hear to-morrow or next day, and will ac- 
knowledge to be good. Keep my secret for a 
month ; I ask no longer." 

" For a month, then, I am silent," said Tier- 
nay. 

" Let me see you to-morrow early," said 
Cashel. " Will yon breakfast with me ?" 

" No ; m not risk my character by going 
twice to your grand house in the same week ; 
besides, I am going to Limerick." 

" Good night, then," said Cashel ; " Good 
night, sir." And with a formal bow to Hoare, 



Roland left 
ward alone 



the room, and took his way home- 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

The Devirs back-parlor ; a bacheIor*8 room ! 

MiLTARD. 

While Cashel continued his way homeward a 
very joyous party had assembled in Lord Charles 
Frobisher's room, who were endeavoring, by the 
united merits of cigars, 6cart6, hazard, and an 
excellent supper, of which they partook at in- 
tervals, to compensate themselves for the unu- 



sual dullness of the drawing-room. It is well 
known how often the least entertaining individ- 
uaJs in general society become the most loqua- their fortunes, one can't play his game 



nec[us, and making his bets at either tal 
fancy or fortune suggested. The suppei 
had few votaries ; none, indeed, were sea 
it save Meek, who, with a newspaper ^ 
knee, seemed singularly out of place in the 
gathering. 

" Eleven's the nick, eleven 1 I say, Cb 
have at you for a pony," called out a b 
looking dragoon, from the middle table. 

" You're under age, young gentleman,' 
[Frobisher; "I can't afTord to bet with 
Wait a moment, Upton, I'll back you this 
Twenty sovereigns, will you have it ?" 

" Done 1" said Jennings, and the gan 
gan. 

" The King," cried Upton, " I propose, 

" To which of them ?" said a sharp-k 
infantry captain, behind his chair. 

" Olivia, of course," slipped in Jenning 

" I'd give fifty pounds to know if the} 
the money, people say," cried Upton. 

" Meek can tell you — he knows every 
I say, Dudley," said Jennings, " come he 
a moment and enlighten us on a most intei 
point." 

" Oh, dear ! what is it ? This room 
very cold. Don't you think, Frobisher, 
double door would be advisable ?" 

" A green one, with a center pane of 
would make it devilish like a ' hell,' " sal 
ton ; upon which the company all laugh( 
provingly. 

" What is it you want?" said Meek, appi 
ing, glass in hand. 

" Play out the game, and have your | 
afterward," said Frobisher, who felt far 
anxious about the fate of his twenty { 
than for the result of the conversation. 

" A Queen of Hearts," said Upton, lea 
then, turning to Meek, said, " These V 
feck girls — can you tell what the figure i: 

"Poor dear things," said Meek, pite< 
" they should be very well off" 

"I score two!" said Upton. "Well, 
they twenty thousand each ?" 

" I shoidd say more. Oh, dear me 
must have more ! Eennyfeck holds a 
mortgage on Kilgofl''8 estate, and ha^ a 
deal of other property." 

" Then it would be a good thing. Meek 
said Jennings. 

" Game 1" cried Upton, showing his 
upon the table. 

" There is so much chaffing about gii 



clous members o£ a party assembled m t]his\ said ¥to\A<&VkSt^ «a hA threw down a hanc 
&8bion. The restraints which had held them \ goW on i\i& >)o«x^ 
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•* Who was it ordered the post-horses for to- 

iXTOw ?" said a youth at the supper-table. 

Che Mac Farlines ?" 

^*No; Lord KUgoff." 

■ * I assure you," cried a third, " it was the 

mnjlecks. There has been a ' flare-up' about 

kxiey between Cashel and him, and it is said 

'U lose the agency. Who'll get it, I won- 

r ?" 

*' Tom Linton, of course," said the former 

saker. " I'd wager he is gone off to Dublin 

furbish up securities, or something of that 
ikd." ^ 

*' Who'd give Tom trust, or go bail for him ?" 
L^ Frobisher. 

^ very general laugh did not sound like a 
■atradiction of the sentiment. 

** I heard a week ago," said the comet, "that 
LJgofir would stand security to any amount for 
m* 

** Ah, that comes of my lady's good opinion 

liim !" cried Jennings. 

" Nay, don't say that, it looks so ill-natured," 
^hed Meek ; " and there is really nothing in it. 
3n know she and Tom were old friends. Oh, 
^mXf it was so sad!" 

"Where does Cashel get such execrable 
tiampagne !" said an infantry man, with a very 
ry expression of face. 

" It's dry wine, that's all," said Frobisher, 
and about the best ever imported." 

" We'd be very sorry to drink it at our mess, 
J lord, I know that," said the other, evidently 
^ttled at the correction. 

" yours is the fifty-third?" said a guards- 



"No; the thirty-fifth." 

" Aw ! same thing," sighed he, and he stooped 
^ select a cigar. 

"I wish the Kennyfecks were not going," 
kid Upton, drawing his chair closer to Meek's *, 
there are so few houses one meets them at." 

" You should speak to Linton about it," whis- 
Bred Meek. 

*' Here's Jem's health — ^hip, hip, hurra !" cried 
Qt a white mustached boy, who had joined a 
vissar regiment a few weeks before, and was 
ow excessively tipsy. 

The laughter at this toast was increased by 
deck's holding out his glass to be filled as he 
■ked, " Of course — ^whose health is it ?" 

"One of Frobisher's trainers" said Upton, 
iftdily. 

" No, it's no such thing," hiccupped the hus- 
9r. " I was proposing a bumper to the lightest 
ftaffle-hand from this to Doncaster — the best 
Ibdge of a line of country in the kingdom — " 

" That's me," said a jolly voice, and at the 
l|me instant the door was flung wide, and Tom 
^Bton, splashed from the road, and travel-stained, 
^red. 

" I must say, gentlemen, you are no churls 
|f your wit and pleasantry, for, as I- came up 
1^ stairs, I could hear every word you were 




ji- 



" Oh detur, bow dreadful ! and we were taUc- 



mg of you, too," said Meek, with a piteous air, 
that made every one laugh. 

A thousand questions as to where he had 
been, whom with, and what for ? all burst upon 
Linton, who only escaped importunity by de- 
claring that he was half dead with hunger, and 
would answer nothing till he had eaten. 

" So," said he, at length, after having devoted 
twenty minutes to a grouse pie of most cun- 
ning architecture, " you never guessed where I 
had been?" 

" Oh ! we had guesses enough, if that served 
any purpose." 

"I thought it was a bolt, Tom," said Upton, 
"but as she appeared at breakfast, as usua], I 
saw my mistake." 

" Meek heard that you had gone over to 
Downing-streot to ask for the Irish Secretary- 
ship," said Jennings 

" I said you had been to have a talk with 
Scott about * Regulator.' Was I far oC the 
mark ?" 

" Mrs. White suggested an uncle's death," 
said Frobisher; "but uncles don't die nowa- 
days." 

" Did you buy the colt ? Have you backet^. 
* Runjeet Singh ?' Are you to have the agency ? 
How goes on the borough canvass?" and twen- 
ty similar queries now poured in on him. 

"Well, I see," cried he, laughing, "I shall 
sadly disappoint all the calculations founded on 
my shrewdness and dexterity, for the whole ob- 
ject of my journey was to secure a wardrobe 
for our fancy ball, which I suddenly heard of, 
as being at Limerick; and so not trusting tho 
mission to another, I started ofi* myself, and here 
I am, with materials for ^more Turks, monks, 
sailors, watchmen, Greeks, jugglers, and Tyro- 
lese, than ever traveled in any thing save a car- 
avan with one horse." 

"Are our theatrical intentions all abandoned ?" 
cried Jennings. 

" I trust not," said Linton : " but I heard that 
Miss Meek had decided on the ball to come ofi* 
first." 

" Hip ! hip ! hip !" was moaned out, in very 
lachrymose tone, from a sofa whore the boy 
hussar, very sick and very tipsy, lay stretched 
on his back. 

" Who is that yonder?" asked Linton. 

" A young fellow of ours," said Jennings, in- 
dolently. 

"I thought they made their heads better at 
Sandhurst." 

"They used in my time," said Upton; "but 
you have no idea how the thing has gone 
down." 

"Quite true," chimed in another; "and I 
don't think we've seen the worst of it yet. ^Do 
you know they talk of an examination for all 
candidates for commissions !" 

" Well, I must say," lisped the guardsman^ 
" I believe it would bo an improvement for the 
Luie." 

" The Ho\ise\io\^ "&T\^^<a q»»> ^^^^qsa -^"S&ql 
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** I demur to the system altogether,'' said \ I don*t put faith enough in the cod 
Linton. " Physicians tell us that the intellect- cept the invitation." 
iial development is always made at the expense '^ Indeed !'' said Linton, while hi 



of the physical, and as one of the duties of a 
British army is to suffer yellow fever in the 
West Indies and cholera in the East, I vote for 
leaving them strong in constitution and intact 
in strength, as vacant heads and thoughtless 
skulls can make them.'' 

'* Oh, dear me ! yes," sighed Meek, who, by 
one of his mock concurrences, cfTcctually blind- 
ed the less astute portion of the audience from 
seeing Linton's impertinence. 

** What has been doing here in my absence?" 
said Linton ; " have you no event worth record- 
ing fur me ?" 

'* There is a story," said Upton, '* that Cash- 
el and Kennyfeck have quarreled — a serious 
rupture, they say, and not to be repaired." 

"How did it originate? — Something abuuv^ 
tlie management of the property?" 

" No, no— it was a row among the women. 
They laid some scheme for making Cashel pro- 
pose for ono of the girls." 

" Not Olivia, I hope ?" said Upton, as he 
lighted a new cigar. 

"I rather suspect it was," interposed another. 

"In any case, Linton," cried Jennings, "you 
are to be the gainer, for the rumor says, Cashel 
will give yon the agency, with his house to live 
in, and a very jolly thing to spend, while he 
^oes abroad to tr?.vel." 

" If this news be true, Tom," said Frobishcr, 
"I'll quarter my yearlings on you; there is a 
capital run for young horses in those flats along 
the river." 

" The house is cold at this season," said 
Meek, with a sad smile ; " but I think it would 
be very endurable in the autumn months. I 
shouldn't say but you may see us here again at 
that time." 

"I hope 'ours' may bo quartered in Limer- 
ick," said an infp.ntry man, with a most suggest- 
ive look at the comforts of the apartment, which 
were a ))leasing contrast to barrack-room ac- 
cummcKlation. 

" Mfike yourselves, perfectly at home here, 
{gentlemen, when that good time comes," said 
Linton, with one of his careless laughs ; - " I tell 
you frankly, that if Cashel does make me such 
a proposal — a step which, from his knowledge 
of my indolent, lazy habits, is far from likely — 
I only accept on one condition." 

" What is that ?" cried out a dozen voices. 

"That you all come and pass your next 
Christmas here." 

"Agreed — agreed," was chorused on every 
3ide. 

^»I suspect, from that bit of spontaneous hos- 
pitality," whispered Frobisher to Meek, "that 
the event is something below doubtful.'* 

Meek nodded. 

"What is Charley saying?" cried Linton, 

whose quick eye caught the glance interchanged 

between the two. 



''/ was telUnfir Meek," said Frobisher, "thait\ Yio^^sViet'a <i^»M 



the table and filled his glass, to hid 
sign of mortification. 

" Tom Linton, for a man's agent, 
ty like wtiat old Frederick used to g 
a Goat for a Gardener." 

" You are fond of giving the odds, 
said Linton, wLo, for some minute 
to take glass after gloss of champag 
whafs your^ct that I don't do ^e 
next Christmas-day?" 

" I can't say what you mean," sai 
languidly. " I've seen you do * th< 
more than one table where you were 

"This, I suppose, is meant for a 
my lord ?" said Linton, while his i 
flushed with passion. 

"It is meant for fact," said Fro 
a steady coolness in his air and acc( 

" A fact ! and not in jest, then 
approaching where the other sat, a 
in a low voice. 

"That's very quarrelsome win 
champagne," said Frobisher, laz 
drink any more of it." 

Linton tried to smile -, the effort, 
very successful, became easier aftei 
and it was with a resumption of his 
he said — 

"I'll take you two to one in fi 
act the host here this day twelvemc 

" You hear that offer, gentler 
Frobisher, addressing the party, 
it is meant without any reser vatic 
take it." 

He produced a betting-book as 
and began to write in it with his pc 

" Would you prefer it in hund 
Linton. 

Frobisher nodded an assent. 

"Or shall we do the thing spo 
say two thousand to one ?"' continii 

" Two thousand to one be it," sai 
while the least possible smile might 
on his usually immovable featuvcs. 
no knowing how to word this bet,' 
last, after two or three efforts, foU 
many erasures ; " you must write i 

"Linton took the pencil, and w 
for a few seconds. 

" WUl that do ?" said he. 

And Frobisher road to himself— 
ton, two thousand to one with Lord 
er, that he, T. L., on the anniver 
day, shall preside as master of the 
bermore, by due right and title, ani 
favor, grace, or sanction of any t 
ever." 

" Yes ; that will do perfectly," s; 
er, as he closed the book, and resto 
pocket. 

" Was the champagne sc strong 
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'ing nod of acquiescence was the only 

it did not require the practiced 
5 of Lord Charles, or his similarly 
I friends, to see that Linton's manner 
different from his habitual calm col- 
, while he continued to drink on, with 
a man that was resolved on burying 
is in the excitement of wine, 
lipped away soon after, and, at Lin- 
gestion, a rouge-et-noir bank was 
t which the play became high, and 
)sses very 'considerable. 

already daylight, and the servants 
ng in the house ere the party broke up. 
!r Tom has had a squeeze to-night," 
igs, as he was bidding Upton good-by 
r. 

't understand it at all," replied the 
He played without judgment, and bet- 
on every side. It was far more like 
ishel than Tom Linton." 

you remember he said — ^to be sure, 
jr drinking a quantity of wine, * Mas- 
l and I may change characters yet. 
) if he can play, ' Linton' as well as 
isheL' ' " 

50 deep, that I wouldn't say but there 
ig under all this," and so they parted, 
zled what interpretation to put on 
lie mere result of a passing intemper- 

so it is, "your cunning men" are 
iited to be so deep by the world as 
some accident they have forgotten 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

:h a bright lie upon his hook, 

played maokind as anglers play a fish. 

Ck)TTKIl. 

ir's sleep and a cold bath restored 
himself, and ere the guests of Tub- 
vere stirring, he was up and ready 
y. He dressed with more than usual 
having ordered a horse to be saddled 
>om to follow him, he sauntered out 
'ark, taking the road that led to the 

Dom rapidly overtook him j and then, 
he rode at a brisk trot down the 
drew up at the door of the doctor's 
'o his question, " if Mr. Tiernay were 
" he received for answer, that "he 
at for Limerick that morning," nor 
•vant know when he might be expect- 

noment this intelligence appeared to 
IS plans, but he rallied soon, and turn- 
rse's head toward Tubbermore, mut- 
.mself — " As well — ^perhaps better as 
o rode fast till he gained the wood, 
lismounting, he gave the horse to the 
th direotions to go home, as ho would 
fof)fc 



He stood looking after the horses as they re- 
tired, and it seemed as if his thoughts were fol- 
lowing them, so intent was his gaze ; but, long 
after they had disappeared, he remained stand- 
ing in the same place, his features still wearing 
the same expression of highly- wrought occupa- 
tion. The spot where he stood was a little 
eminence, from which the view stretched, upon 
one side, over the waving woods of the demesne ; 
and on the other, showed glimpses of the Shan 
non, as, in its sweeping curves, it indented the 
margin of the grounds. Perhaps, not another 
point could be found which displayed so happily 
the extent and importance of the demesne, and 
yet concealed so well whatever detracted from 
its picturesque effect. The neighboring village 
of Derraheeny — a poor, straggling, ruinous 
street of thatched hovels, like most Irish vil- 
lages — was altogether hidden from view, while 
of the great house itself, an object with few 
pretensions to architectural elegance, only so 
much wias visible as indicated its size and ex- 
tent. The little cottage of Tubber-beg, how- 
ever, could be seen entire, glittering in the 
morning's sun like a gem; its bright-leaved 
hollies and dark laurels forming a little grove 
of foliage in the midst of winter's barrenness. 

If this was by far the most striking object of 
the picture, it was not that which attracted 
most of Linton's attention. On the contrary, 
his eye ranged more willingly over the wide 
woods which stretched for miles along the riv- 
er's side, and rose and fell in many a gentle 
undulation inland. A common-place observer, 
had such been there to mark him, would have 
pronounced him one passionately devoted to 
scenery ; a man who loved to watch the pass- 
ing cloud-shadows of a landscape, enjoying with 
all a painter's delight the varying tints, the 
graceful lines, the sharp-thrown shadows, and 
the brilliant lights of a woodland picture; a 
deeper physiognomist would, however, have 
seen that the stem stare, and the cpmpressed 
lip, the intense pre-occupation which every feat- 
ure exhibited, did not denote a mind bent upon 
such themes. 

"Tom Linton, of Tubbermore," said he, at 
length — and it seemed as if uttering the words 
gave relief to his overburdened faculties, for his 
face relaxed, and his habitual, easy smile re- 
turned to his mouth — " Linton of Tubbermore ; 
it sounds well, too. 

" And then the great game ! that game for 
which I have pined so long, and wished so ar- 
dently — ^which I have stood by and soon others 
play and lose, where I could have won — ay, 
won rank, honor, station, and fame. The heavi- 
est curse that lies on men like me is to watch 
those who rise to eminence in the world, and 
know their utter shallowness and incapacity. 
There will soon be an end to that now. Stand 
by, gentlemen ; make way, my Lords Charles 
and Harry ; it is Tom Linton's turn — ^not Linton 
the ' Adventurer,' as you wore gracious enovi^ 
to call him. — act Wi^ >ftftac-ViaA«« 'sV ^ xssaxoxi'sa^ 
or the hangeT-oDL ol )Ma ^toj^^ >3Bft ^^skft^^s^ ^wst 
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squal in rank and fortune — more than your equal | him up afterward, for the herd went ovi 
in other things ; the man who knows yon all as the man drov' them off; and what b 
thoroughly, not fancying your deficiencies and bruises and fear, he kept his bed two daj 



speculating on your short-comings, as your vul- 
gar adversaries, your men of cotton constituen- 
cies, are wont to do, but the man who has seen 
you in your club and your drawing-room, who 
has cat, drank, betted, played, and lived with 
you all ! who knows your tactics well, and can 
expound your * aristocratic prejudices better 
than ever a Quaker of them all !' — Not but," 
said he, after a pause, *^ another line would sat- 
isfy me equally. The Peerage with such a 
.fortune as this, is no inordinate ambition; a few 
years in the House, of that dogged, unmanage- 
able conduct Englishmen call independence — a 
capriotousncss in voting — ^the repute of refusing 
office, and so on. There's no originality in the 
thought, but it succeeds as well as if there 
were I Besides, if hard pressed, I can be a 
Romanist, and,' as times go, with every party ; 
that is a strong claim. And why not, Lord 
Linton ? I have no doubt" (and he laughed as 
he spoke this) *' there is a Peerage in the family 
already, if I only knew where to look for it ! 

" And now, sufficient of speculation ! to open 
the campaign !" So saying, he descended the 
knoll, and took the path which led to the cot- 
tage. As he drew near the wicket, he saw a 
man lounging beside it, in all that careless in- 
difference which an Irish peasant can assume, 
and soon perceived it was Dan Keane, the gate- 
keeper. 

*' Good morrow, Dan j how comes it you are 
up here so early?" 

" *Tis in throuble I am, your honor," said he, 
taking off his hat, and putting on that supplicat- 
ing look so characteristic of his class. ''The 
master's going to turn me out of the little place 
beyant — " 

"What for?" 

" For nothing at all, your honor : that's just 
it ; but ould Kennyfeck put him up to it." 

" Up to what? That seems the whole ques- 
tion." 

" Your honor may remimber, that when you 
came hero first, the cattle of the neighbors was 
used to come and pick a mouthful of grass — 
and poor grass it was — ^bekase there was no 
way of keeping them out. Well, when the 
master came down, and all the people, by coorse, 
the cows and pigs couldn't be let in as afore ; 
for, as the Agint said, it was a disgrace to see 
them under the nose of the quality, running 
about as if it was Donnybrook fair I * Don't let 
them appear here again, Dan Keane,' says he, 
* or it will be worse for you.' And sorra one 
ever I let in since that, till it was dark night. 
But ould Kennyfeck, the other evening, takes it 
into his head to walk into the park, and comes 
right into a crowd of two-year-old bulls, and 
didn't know a bit where he was, 'till a man 
called out, 'Lie down on your face, for the 
tove of the Virgin, or yon are a deac man. 
The bullsbeens is comin' I' And dowt Vi© lay 
ore enough, and hard work they bai to g^t\ oeitam 'jm!^Q!i\»x«s^ trauL \^\&% \£k\n&» 



the worst of it was, the spalpeens sa 
they paid three-pence apiece for the bul 
every night for the grass, and it was to n 
gave it." 

" Which, of course, was untrue ?" sa 
ton, smiling knowingly. 

" By coorse it was I" said Dan, with a 
whose meaning there was no mistaking 
so, I'm to be turned out of 'the gate,' 
lose my few acres of ground, and be t\ 
the wide world, just for sake of an attori 

" It is very hard — ^very hard, indeed." 

" Isn't it now, your honor ?" 

" A case of destitution, completely 
the newspapers call ' extermination.' " 

" Exactly, sir — tarmination, and nothin 

" But how comes it that you are up I 
that account?" 

" I was thinking, sir, if I saw Miss 
and could get her to spake a word to tl 
ter — they say that she can do what she 
with him." 

" Indeed ! — ^who says so ?" 

" The servants' hall says it ; and so d 
Corrigon's ould butler. He towld me tl 
day that he hoped he'd be claning the ] 
at the big house before he died." 

" How so ?" said Linton, affecting not 
the intention of the remark. 

" Just that he was to be butler at 
when the master was married to Miss 

" And so, I suppose, that this is vei 
to happen ?" 

*' Sure yer honor knows betther than i 
craytures like us ; but faix, if walking i 
the moonlight there, among the flow( 
talking together like whisperin, is any 
wouldn't wonder if it came about." 

" Indeed ! and they have got that far 

" Ay, faith !" said Dan, with a sigi 
of look only an Irishman or an Italian 
up. 

" Well, I had no suspicion of this," » 
ton, with a frankness meant to invite 
confidence. 

" An' why would yer honor ? Sure 
it always on the evenings when the c 
was all together in the great house t 
Cashel used to steal down here and tie 1 
to the wicket, and then gallop back agai 
speed, so that the servants towld me he w 
missed out of the room." 

"And does she like him— do they 
likes him?" 

"Not like him -^d a place such a 
said Dan, waving his hand toward th 
spreading fields and woods of the d 
" Bathershin ! sure the Queen of Englan 
be proud of it !" 

"Very true," said Linton, affectin 
struck by the shrewdness of the speake 

^^^© iLO^.," «ald Dan, who began 1 
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iw fajrmales well, and so I ought ! bat take 
nicest, quietest, and most innocent among 
and by my conscience ye'll see, 'tis *noney 
id money's worth she cares for more nor the 
^t man that ever stepped ! Tell her 'tis silk 
«a'll be wecurin', and goold in her ears, and ye 
Bkj be as oald and ugly as Tim Hogan at the 
oes-roods !" 

<< You haven't a good opinion of the fair sex, 
■uuel," said Linton, carelessly, for he was far 
■ui interested in his speculations than his facts, 
"^^ell, as to your own case — leave that in my 
fcaids. I may not have all the influence of Miss 
^cester, but I suspect that I can do what you 
on this occasion," and without waiting for 
profuse expressions of his gratitude, Linton 
on and entered the garden, through 
liich a little path led directly to the door of 
L« cottage. 

'* At breakfast, I suppose ?" said Linton to the 
»arvant who received him. 

**The master is, sir; but Miss Mary isn't well 
iJs morning." 

" Nothing of consequence, I hope ?" 

"Only a headache from fatigue, sir." So 
ft.jing, he ushered Linton, whose visits were 
Sfflitted on the most intimate footing, into the 
»om where Mr. Ccnrrigan sat by himself at the 
cneakfast-table. 

" Alone, sir !" said Linton, as he closed the 
aor behind' him, and conveying in his look an 
zx of surprise and alarm. 

" Yes, Mr. Linton, almost the only time I 
^member to have been so for many a year. 
Cy poor child has had a night of some anxiety, 
"Ihich, although bearing well at the time, has 
■acted its penalty at last in a slight attack of 
rter. , It will, I trust, pass over in a few hours ; 
Dd you — ^where have you been — ^they said you 
Md b^dn absent for a day or two ?" 

"A very short ramble, sir— one of business 
ftther than pleasure. I learned suddenly — ^by 

newspaper paragraph, too — that a distant 
alative of my mother's had died in the East, 
saving a con&iderable amount of property to 
ayself ; and so, setting out, I arrived at Lime- 
Ick, intending to sail for Liverpool, when, who 
luRild I meet, almost the first person I saw, but 
■y agent, just come in haete from London, to 
^mfer with me on the subject. 

** The meeting was so far agreeable, that it 
Kved me a journey I had no fancy for, and also 
■ttt me in possession of the desired information 
regarding the property. My agent, speaking 
iff course from imperfect knowledge, calls it a 

Re— what a man like myself would style — a 
' large fortune." 
i^ "I give you joy, with all my heart," cried 
jan, grasping his hand in both his, and 
ig it cordially. " When wealth descends 
men who have shown their ability to maintain 
honorable station without it, the chances are 
ly in favor of its being nobly and generously 
red.'' 
** Eflw I hope that I may not disgrace your 
LintoDy *^ for I am not ashamed to 
N 



assert that I have fiilfii.ed the first condition of 
the category. With little else but good birth 
and a fair eiducation, I had to start in the race 
against others with every aid of fortune, and if 
I have not reached a more elevated position, I 
can say that the obstacle lay rather in my own 
scruples than my incapacity. I declined Par- 
liamentary life because I would not be a nominee ,• 
I had a glancing suspicion that my time would 
come, too, "^en, without other check upon my 
motives than the voice of conscience, I should 
stand in the British Senate a free and independ- 
ent member. If I have waited patiently for this 
hour, I hope I have not abused the leisure in- 
tervals, and that I may bring to the public 
service something besides the zeal of one who 
feels the importance of his trust." 

" There is no failure with intentions pure and 
honorable as these," said Corrigan, warmly. 
" It does not need your talents, Mr. Linton, to 
insure success in such a path ; one-half of your 
ability, so nobly backed, would reach the goal. 
And now tell me, if I be not indiscreet in asking 
some of your plans, what place do you mean to 
stand for?" 

"Our good borough of Derraheeny," said 
Linton, half-smiling. "I am in a measure 
conmiitted to continue my canvass there, and, 
indeed, have already entered into securities to 
keep my pledge. I see these words sound a 
little mysteriously, but I intend to explain them ; 
only I must ask one favor of you. I hope, be- 
fore I leave the room, to show that I have, if not 
a claim upon your generosity, at least a plea to 
warrant my request. My entreaty is this, that 
you will never divulge to any one what I shall 
now tell you." 

" Pray, my dear friend, consider for a moment 
what you are asking. Why make me the de- 
positary of a secret ? An old man whose very 
years are like ' fissures in the strong keep,' where 
mysteries should be imprisoned." 

. " Could I participate in your reasonings, my 
dear sir, there is yet enough in the present in- 
stance to make it an exception. This is a mat- 
ter you ought to know for. your sake, and to keep 
secret for mine." 

"Then you have my promise," said Comgan, 
frankly. 

"I'll be brief with my explanation," said Lin- 
ton. " When there was a design, some time 
back, of my accepting the representation of the 
borough, Cashel ofiered me this property of Tub- 
ber-beg, on terms which very nearly approached 
a gift. This — ^though at the time our relations 
were those of the closest friendship — ^I refused, 
but as I had made some progress in my canvass 
of the borough, there was a difficulty in aban- 
doning the position, and so the matter hung, each 
hoping that the other would suggest some ar- 
rangement that might satisfy both. This for- 
tunate device, however, was not to be discovered, 
and as, for some time back, our intercourse had 
become gradually less intimate, the chance of 
such a solution diminished daily. 

'^ In ibis "vvf <k<b tS&^ iftxM^^^sso^^ ^^^ 
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of mornings since, I felt it my duty, as one who 
really felt an interest in him, to remonstrate with 
Roland on a eircamstance which, without any j 
affectation of prudery, would have gravely com- 
promised himself, and, worse still, another per- 
son. It was a case — I know not exactly how 
to touch upon a matter of such delicacy-— enough 
if I say it were one, where a persistence in his 
conduct must have ended in disgrace to him, 
ruin and misery to another. Poor thing ! she is, 
indeed, to be pitied ; tmd if there be extenuation 
for such cases, hers is one to claim it. I knew 
her as Laura Gardner, the handsomest creature 
I ever beheld. Well, well, it is a theme I must 
not linger on. Cashel, so far from receiving my 
counsel, as I hoped, and indeed expected, resented 
it with anger and rudeness, and even questioned 
the degree of intimacy on which I presumed to 
give my unasked advice. 

** I am fortunately a man of cool temper, and 
so I bore this ungenerous return better than most 
others might, and seeing that it would possibly 
be the last occasion I should ever have of giving 
even unwilling counsel, I spoke to him freely and 
openly. I told him that his mode of living, while 
derogatory to the hopes conceived of him, was 
one that must end at last in ruin ; that no fortune 
could stand his losses at play, and the wasteful 
extravagance of his caprices. I pressed the 
matter as strongly as I was able, and repre- 
sented that his habits bore no reference what- 
ever to his income. 

^' ' It is quite true,' said he, with a sneering 
tone ', ' I can not readily forget I am chargeable 
with all these wasteful ways you speak of, nor 
do I feel that I make any the slightest defense 
of myself, in regard to habits, where my gener- 
osity has been as lavish as it has been ill-be- 
stowed.' 

" ' I wish I knew if I understand you aright ?' 
said I. 

^' * Your comprehension is of the quickest 
where there is question of a favor to be re- 
ceived.' 

" I did not trust myself with any answer to 
this speech, which I well knew was a trait of 
his old bucanier life. I vnthdrew, and hasten- 
ing to his law-agent, Kennyfeck, I at once ar- 
ranged for the purchase of this small property. 
The moment for me was propitious. They were 
in want of ready money, and the trea^ was 
completed the same day. Here is the title." 

As he spoke he threw down the parchment 
deed upon the table, and lay back in his chair, 
watching with intense delight the expression of 
sadness and disappointment on Corrigan's feat- 
ures. 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed the old man, at 
last ; ^^how deceived I have been in him !" 

" I confess that is what wounds me most in 
the whole transaction,'* said Linton, with a. mock 
emotion in his manner. '' One is well accustomed 
through life to meet sordid motives in mere men 
of the world, and who deem their tow-boirn sub- 
tiJtjr, clevemesa; but to find a foung fellow, 
beginning life with an ample fortune and a fiiux 



position, surrounded by all the blandishments tit 
wealth charms up — " 

*' Hold !" cried Corrigan, laying his haodi 
Linton's arm ; '* I can not bear this. It is not 
my age, sir, that disappointments like these ei 
be borne easily. I have too short a time \ 
fore me here, to hope to recover from sn 
shocks." 

*' I would not willingly give you pain, i 
dear sir ; nor, indeed, is this the topic on wfai 
I am most anxious to address you. Another a 
a very different interest led me hither this moi 
ing ; and, although I have thought long a 
maturely on the subject, I am as far as ei 
from knowing how to approach it. My ^ 
unworthiness to what I aspire recoils upoD i 
at every instant, and nothing but the indolgt 
kindness with which you have always regan 
me could give me courage. Forgive me t 
prolixity ; I am like one who fears to plunj 
lest he should never rise again." 

" If my estimate of you be correct," said 
old man, laying his hand upon Lmton's, " 
goal must needs be high to which you dare 
aspire." 

*' It is, indeed, so !" cried Linton, as if c 
ried away by an irresistible emotion. " To 
it means station, hope, worldly saccess, ha] 
ness — ay, life itself. I can not longer tam 
with your feelings, or my own. The ambi 
of which I speak, is to be your own son; 
' alone in the affectionate love which alreac 
bear you, but by the closest and dearest tie: 
be bound to you in the same chain by w' 
she is, who owns all my heart and all my 
tmy." 

He stopped as if overcome; and Corn 
compassionating ihfi agitation he seemed to 
fer, said — 

'* Be calm, my dear friend ; this takes\n 
surprise. I was not in any way prepared 
such an announcement; nor have I courag 
look at its consequences ; poor, old, compai 
less as I should be — " 

" Nay, such cruelty was not in my thou< 
It was with far other intentions I became 
sessed of the property. It was in the gloi 
hope that it would be our home — ^yoars 
mine together ; not to render your heart deso 
but to give it another guest, whose duty ^ 
be his title to be there." 

"Let me think — let me reflect on this- 
me separate my own selfish thoughts from 
higher ones that should guide me. You 
not spoken to my daughter ?" 

" No, sir ; I deemed the more honorable cc 
to have your sanction ; or, if not that, to 
my sorrows in silence forever." 

" There is so much to consider, and I ai 
weak and infirm, so inadequate to decide, 
proposal is a proud one for any girl, I kn^; 
and we are proud, although poor. Ay, 
Linton, poor to very necessity ! If her i 
tions were engaged by you, if I saw that 
high qualities had niade the impression 
\\iex \]iaaX \Xi«^ >q&n^ ^ai m«« I own thb 
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c»iild delight me j but can you say this is the 

*■*! hope, sir, I am not indiflferent to Miss 
sicester. The humble fortune which has re- 
rcdned me hitherto, and prevented my prose- 
Llnng an attachment to which I felt I had no 
Bfcim, exists no longer. I am independent in 
^sans, as. in opinion; and, however conscious 

my personal unworthiness, in all that regards 
Billion and condition, I'm in a position to satisfy 
WWL. I only ask your sanction to address Miss 
^cester, to know, in fact, that if I should prove 
»«eptable to her, that you will not look unfa- 
>xably upon me." 

" This appears most candid and fair on your 
fejTt ; and it is a time when we must both use 
iLndor and fairness. Now, Mr. Linton, there 
r« circumstances which at this moment involve 
.« in considerable difficulty; I can not enter 
Mo them just yetj but they may offer grave 
3Mstacles to what you propose. I will, there- 
ve, beg of you not to press me for my answer. 
JBee this delay is displeasing — " 

" Nay, sir, I am ready to yield to any thing 
Da suggest ; but is it not possible that my as- 
^tance and advice might be of service in these 
lificulties you speak of?" 

" There is another point, Mr. Linton ; and I 
Iqow you will think better of me for all my 
rvnkness. Are your friends — ^your family, I 
ftjean — aware of this step of yours — are you 
ertain of their concurrence in it?" 

"I have few relatives living, sir," said Lin- 
an, reddening; '^but I can ansvirer for their 
vurticipation in all ' that so nearly concerns my 
fl^ipiness." 

" This evening, then ; come to me this even- 
Dg, then," said Mr. Corrigan, ^^ and you shall 
Mar my sentiments." 

" This is most kind : I can ask for nothing 
Bore," said Linton, and with a most affectionate 
Hessure of the old man's hand he departed. 



CHAPTER L. 



Be grateful too ! you ask, " for what ? 
Simply, for that you never got ; 
And ybuUl get something yet. 

Machiavelli TVave9ti$i, 

Mr. Linton, like a largQ majority of the 
Itannmg people in this world, made the mistake 
If supposing that every one had an '^ after- 
|k>ught" — some secret mental reservation in 
tfl he said ; that, in fact, no one told ■'' the whole 
kth" on any subject. Now, judging Mr. Cor- 
Ijgan by this rule, he came to the conclusion — 
Lt the old gentleman had not received his ad- 
with all the warmth that might be ex- 
; — ^possibly, in the hope of a more advan- 
off^r — ^possibly, because, in his old Irish 
of family, he hiad got to learn who this 
r. Linton was, what his connections, and what 
they held in the society of their own 

this wAf iid Linton read the old man^g 




inquiry as to the concurrence of his relatives. 
It was, to hil thinking, a mere subtle attempt 
to ascertam who and what these same relatives 
were. " A clever stroke in its way," thought 
Tom, "but I am not to be drawn out of my 
intrenchment so easily. Still, the theme will 
linger in his mind, and must be got rid of." 

Linton knew well how the influence of rank 
and title can smooth down difficulties of this 
kind, and ran over in his mind the names of at 
least a dozen peers, any one of whom, in such 
an emergency, would have owned him for a 
half-brother, or a cousin, at least. 

It was provoking to think how many there 
were, at that dull season, listless and unemploy- 
ed, who could, were he only able to summon 
them, stand sponsors to his rank and condition. 
Measuring Corrigan by what he had witnessed 
in other men of small fortune and retired lives, 
he deemed " a lord" was all-essential. Linton 
had seen a great deal of life, and a great deal 
of that submissive homage so readily conceded 
to nobility. A lord at a wedding, is like a cap- 
tain in a duel. They are the great ingredients 
which warrant that these events "come off," 
properly. They place beyond all cavil or ques- 
tion whatever may occur ; and they are the re- 
cognizances one enters into with the world that 
he is " spliced," or shot like a gentleman. It 
is quite true Linton was above this vulgarity ; 
but he was not above the vulgarity of attribut- 
ing it -to another. 

The more he reflected on this, the more did 
he believe it to be the solution of the whole 
difficulty. " My kingdom for a lord !" exclaim- 
ed he, laughing aloud at the easy gullibility of 
that world which he had duped so often. 

The reader is aware, that of the pleasant 
company of Tubbermore, Lord Kilgoff was the 
only representative of the peerage ; and to him 
Linton's thoughts at once resorted, as the last 
hope in his emergency. Of late his lordship 
)iad been gradually mendings-clear intervals 
broke through the mist of his clouded faculties, 
and displayed him, for the time, in all his wont- 
ed self-importance, irritability, and pertinacity. 
To catch him in one of these fortnnate moments 
was the object, and so induce him to pay a visit 
to the cottage. 

Could he but succeed in this, none better than 
the old peer to play the part assigned to him. 
The very qualities to make his society intolera- 
ble would be, here, the earnest of success. The 
imperturbable conceit, the pompous distance of 
his manner, would repel inquiry, and Linton saw 
that his oracle would not utter one word more 
than he ought. 

" He will not — ^1 dare not ask him — to call 
me his relative," said he; "but I can easily 
throw a hazy indistinctness over our intimacy 
He can be a friend of *my poor father' " — Tom 
laughed at the conceit — "one who knew me 
from the cradle. With him for a foreground 
figure, I'll soon paint an imaginary group around 
hun, not one of whom «ball Vi^ Wi& ^SQa:»^ ^ \sisa- 
, qrus. 
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"With Mary this will not succeed. Laura, 
indeed, might do me good service in that quarter, 
but I can not trust her. Were she more skilled 
in this worid's ways she would gladly aid me— 
it would be like drawing the game between us ] 
but she is rash, headlong, and passionate. I 
doubt if even her fears would control her. And, 
yet, I might work well upon these ! I have 
the will and the way, both ! The event shall 
decide whether I employ them." With these 
thoughts passing in his mind he reached the 
house, and entering unobserved, since they were 
all at breakfast, repaired to his own room. 

He immediately sat down and wrote a few 
lines to Lord Kilgoflf, inquiring with solicitude 
after his health, and craving the favor of being 
permitted to wait upon him. This done, he 
amused himself by inventing a number of lit- 
tle political " gossipries'* for the old peer — 
those small nothings which form the sweep- 
ings of clubs, and the whisperings of under- 
secretaries' offices; the pleasant trifles which 
every one repeats, but no one believes. 

** My lord will see Mr. Linton whenever he 
pleases," was the answer of the valet ; and 
Linton lost no time in availing himself of the 
permission. 

" His lordship is at breakfast ?" said he to the 
servant, as he walked along. 

" Yes, sir." 

" And her ladyship ?" 

" My lady breakfasts below stairs, sir." 

"As it ought to be; he is alone," thought 
Lmton, who, in his present incertitude of pur- 
pose, had no desire to meet her. 

" If you'll have the goodness to wait a mo- 
ment, sir, I'll tell my lord you are here," said 
the man, as he ushered Linton into a handsome 
drawing-room, which various scattered objects 
denoted to be her ladyship's. 

As Linton looked over the table, where books, 
drawings, and embroidery were negligently 
thrown, his eye caught many an object he had 
known long, long before ; and there came over 
him, ere he knew it, a strange feeling of melan- 
choly. The past rushed vividly to his mind- 
that time when, sharing with her all his ambi- 
tions and his hopes, he had lived in a kind of 
fairy world. He turned over the leaves of her 
sketch-book — she had done little of late — an 
unfinished bit, here and there, was all he found ; 
and he s^t gazing at the earlier drawings, every 
one of which he remembered. There was one 
of an old pine-tree scathed by lightning, at the 
top, but spreading out, beneath, into a light and 
feathery foliage, beneath which they had often 
sat together. A date in pencil had been writ- 
ten at the foot, but was now erased, leaving 
only enough to discover where it had been, 
Linton's breathing grew hurried, and his pale 
cheek, paler, as with his head resting on his 
hands he sat, bent over this. "I was happier 
then," said he, with a sigh that seemed to rise 
£rom his very heart ; " far happier ! But would 
It have lasted ? that is the quostion. W(m\d 
mere love have compensated for thwarted om 



bition, delusive hope, and poverty ? How shndi f 
I have borne continued reverses?" t 

The door opened, and Lady Kilgoff enteredJ 
not seeing him, nor expecting any one in tbi ■ 
apartment, she was humming an opera air. 
when suddenly she perceived him. " Mr. Lin- 
ton here ? This is a surprise indeed !" es> 
claimed she, as, drawing herself proudly np, ihi|<e 
seemed to question the reason of his presence. 

" I beg you will forgive an introsioQ yrtiA k 
was not of my seeking. I came to pay mjn- ^ 
spects to Lord Kilgoff, and his servant shovel ' 
me into this chamber until his lordship should 
be ready to receive me." ' t 

" Won't you be seated, sir ?" said she, wA i 
an accent which it would be difficult to s^ 
whether it implied an invitation or the opposite. 1 

Few men had more self-possession than I* i 
ton, fewer still knew better how to construi ] 
mere accent, look or a gesture, and yet, he stosi i 
now, uncertain and undecided how to act Mean* 
while Lady Kilgofi) arranging the frame of Im 
embroidery, took her seat near the window. 

" Penelope must have worked in Beiiin wool, 
I'm certain," said Linton, as he approached 
where she sat. "These wonderful tissw 
seem never to finish." 

" In that lies their great merit," replied s^ 
smiling ; " it is sometimes useful to have m 
occupation whose monotony disposes to thoogkl, 
even when the thoughts themselves are not al 
pleasurable." 

" I should have fancied, that monotony wool! 
dispose to brooding," said he, slowly. 

" Perhaps it may, now and then," said site, 
carelessly. ^^Life, like climate, should not 
all sunshine ;" and then, as if wishing to c\m^h 
the theme, she added, " Tou have been abseitfir 
a day or two ?" 

" Yes ; an unexpected piece of fortune bis i} 
befallen me. I find myself the heir of a con* 
siderable property, just as I have reached that ^ 
point in life when wealth has no charm for me! ^^ 
There was a time when — ^but, no matter; re- sa 
grets are half-brother to cowardice." ^-i 

" We can no more help one than the other 
occasionally," said she, with a faint sigh; aoi^ 
both were silent for some time. ' 

" Is not that tulip somewhat -too florid?' sai ^> 
he, stooping over her embroidery. • • 

" That tulip i* a poppy, Mr. Linton." ?i^ 

" What a natural mistake after all !" said ba h 
" How many human tulips who, not only )fA (!< 
like, but are, downright poppies I Is not tfai L 
house intolerably stupid ?'•' ■'f 

" I'm ashamed to ovna I think it pleasa.it,' k 
said she, smiling. <^ 

" You were more fastidious onoe, if mymea k 
ory serves me aright," said he, meaningly. 

"Perhaps so," said she, carelessly. "I^ 'is 
gin to fancy that odd people are more ami> ^ 
ing than clever ones ; and certainly, they eni 
tain without an effort, and that is «k 
gain." 

" Do you think so ? I should have 
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t th6 desire to please had- prompted 

i will see Mr. Linton at present," 

iTant. 

dded, and the man withdrew. 

mg ago is it since you made this 

id he, opening the hook, as if acci- 

the page with the pine-tree. 

id, and although her bent-down head 

Br features, Linton saw the crimson 

I over the neck as she answered, 

ee years ago."- 

Y so much," said he. '^ If I mbtake 

i the date myself beneath it j but it 

It." 

ill excuse my reminding you, Mr. 

Lord Kilgoflf has not regained his 
tience, and will be very irritable if 

pleasure, such as a visit from you 
ds him." 

conjuncture,". said he, smiling, "that 
ly presence desired, in one quarter, 
sence is wished for, in another;" and 
respectful bow, he left the room. 
r the object of the hint, Lady Kilgoff 
erated his lordship's deficiency in 

element, and Linton found him, oh 
errogating the servant as to whether 
)nveyed his message properly, and 
r he had received." 
ill do. Leave the room," said he. 
ig to Linton, " I have waited twelve 
— nearly thirteen — since my servant 
u I would receive you." 
sceedingly sorry, niy lord, to have 
you even a moment of impatience. 
oniag to Lady Kilgofi*a circumstance 
ood fortune to myself, and I grieve 
>tism should have mastered my sense 



gg 
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> minutes, or thirteen, either, may 
unimportant fraction of time to men 
asure, but to those whose weightier 
->e graver thoughts is a very consid- 
.d, sir." 

it, my lord. I feel it deeply, and I 
excuse me." 

^oo short, at least in its active period, 
r twelve minutes, Mr. Linton; and 
)u, in your station, and with your 
lay deem otherwise, I would wish 
that persons in mine think difler- 

Doked a perfect statue of contrition, 
itter another word. Perhaps he felt 
ling the discussion would be but an 
mode of compensating for the injury 
urred. 

ow, Mr. Linton, I conclude that it 
thout a reason you sought an inter- 
» unusual hour?" 

d story, my lord ; and as I came to 
r, I selected the petite levee as the 
priate hour." 

! you surprise me much how an in- 
much forgotten aa Lord Kilgoff oan 



possibly be of service to that most promising 
gentleman, Mr. Linton '" 

Linton never heeded the sarcastic discontent 
of the speech, but went on — 

" Yes, my lord, you find me, as you have so 
often found me, a suppliant." 

" I have nothing to bestow, sir." 

" You can do all that I could ask, or even 
wish for, my lord. My ambition is not very 
unmeasured ; my greatest desire is to have the 
opportunity of frequent intercourse with you, 
and the benefit of that prax^tical wisdom for 
which your lordship's conversation is distin- 
guished both at home and abroad." 

" My valet is not going to leave me," said 
the old man, with an insolence of look that tal- 
lied with the rude speech. 

"My lord I—" 

" Nay, nay, you must not be ofiended ; I was 
rather jesting on my own barrenness of patron- 
age than upon your proposal." 

Linton saw by the slight advantage he had 
grained that the bold course was the more prom- 
ising, and continued — 

*' You will soon have a great deal of business 
on your hands, my lord, and so I will economize 
your time and your patience. You have not 
heard, I am aware, that Dollington has been 
recalled. The mission at Florence is to give 
away, and I am here to ask for the secretary- 
ship. I know well that the appointment is a for- 
eign-office one ; but Blackwell, who gives me the 
present information, says, ' If you have interest 
with Kilgofi* push it now ; his recommendation 
will, I know, be attended to.' He then goes on 
to say that Dollington is most anxious to know 
if you would take his house off his hands. He 
has been furnishing and arranging the interior 
most expensively, never dreaming of a recall." 

" When did this news come ?" said Lord Kil- 
gofi^ sitting down and wiping his forehead, on 
which the perspiration now stood, from agitation. 

" Yesterday. Blackwell sent a cabinet mes- 
senger to me, but with the strictest injunctions 
to seoresy. In fact, the rumor would call so 
many suitors into the field, that the foreign-office 
would be besieged." 

*' You can rely upon it, however ?" 

" Unquestionably. Blackwell writes me that 
the thing is done. You will receive the ofier 
immediately after the recess." 

*' You acted very properly, I must say — ^very 
properly, indeed, in giving me this early notice 
of his majesty's gracious intentions with regard 
to me, the more as I shall have time to consider 
how far my views upon questions of foreign 
politics are in agreement with those of the gov- 
ernment." 

"Upon. that point your lordship's mind may 
be at rest. I gather from Blackwell that you 
will receive the widest discretion. The secre- 
tary of state has named you as the man; of 
course, interference is out of the question." 

" Of course it would be, sir, were I to accept 
the mission. Dollington's Wraa&.^l^^JCi&s^fisA^^ >&^ 
&uita\Ae one, «jcA -w^AX ^\s^ ^\. NX\ %sA <*» n» 
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yourself, Linton, I really am at a loss what to 
say. Lady Eilgofi*, it is best to be candid, is 
prejudiced against you. She thinks you satirical 
and sarcastic, as if — " and here he raised his 
head, and threw forward hb chin with most im- 
posing dignity — " as if the person who bore my 
name need fear such qualities any where; but 
besides this, it appears to me that your abilities 
are not diplomatic. You have neither that nat- 
ural reserve, nor that suave impressiveness * the 
line' requires. You are a club man, and will 
probably make a very good House of Commons 
man j but diplomacy, Mr. Linton — diplomacy is 
a high — ^I had almost said, a sacred vocation ! 
To all the prestige of family and ancient lineage, 
must be added the most insinuating graces of 
manner. Personal advantages should be com- 
bined with a high cultivation, so that the envoy 
may worthily mirror forth the majesty he rep- 
' resents. It would be an inestimable benefit if 
the Eastern principle of * caste' were observed 
in diplomacy, and the office of embassador be 
lin^ited to certain families ! Believe me, sir, 
you may say of such, ' Nascitur non fit.'* " 

As he spoke, his eyes flashed, and his cheek 
became flushed ; the flutter of self-importance 
gave a fresh impulse to his circulation, and he 
walked back and forward in a perfect ecstasy 
of deliofht. 

" Alas, my lord ! you have made me feel too 
deeply the presumption of my request. I con- 
fess, till I had listened to your eloquent exposi- 
tion, I had formed other and very erroneous ideas 
upon this subject. I see, now, that I am quite 
unsuited to the career. The very fact that it 
becomes your lordship, is evidence enough how 
unfitted it would prove to me." 

*' I will not say, that in Greece, or perhaps 
with some republican government, you might 
not be very eligible. We'll consider about it." 

" No, no, my lord ; I'll content myself with 
more humble fortunes. I suppose there is al- 
ways a place for every capacity — and now, to a 
maitet" purely personal to myself, and in which 
I hope I may coUnt upon your kind co-operation. 
I have thoughts of marriage, my lord, and as I 
am a stranger in this country,' unconnected with 
it by kindred or connection, I would aslrof you 
to give me that sanction and currency which 
the honor of your lordship's friendship confers. 
The lady upon whom I have fixed my choice is 
without fortune, but of a family which traces 
back to royalty, I fancy. This Irish pride of 
lineage, then, requires that I, upon my side, 
should not be deficient in such pretensions." 

" I am not a Clarencieux, nor Norroy, sir, to 
make out your genealogy," said the old peer, 
wilh ineffable disdain. 

Linton had more difficulty to control his laugh- 
ter than his anger at this impertinent absurdity. 
" I was not thinking of ' the tree,' my lord, but 
its last and most insignificant twig, myself; and, 
rememhering how many kindnesses I owed you, 
how uniformly your patronage had befriended 
me through life, I still reckon upon the feeUng 
*o serve me once more.^^ 



" Be explicit. What do you ask ?" said he 
leaning back and looking like a monarch whose 
will was half omnipotence. 

" What I should like, my lord, is this — ^thal 
you would permit me to drive you over some 
morning to the gentleman's house, where, pre- 
senting the family to your lordship, I might 
while enjoying the sanction of your intimacy and 
friendship, also obtain your opinion upon the 
merits of one with whom I would link my hum- 
ble destinies. I have said that the lady has no 
fortune ; but your lordship has shown the noble 
example of selecting for far higher and more 
ennobling qualities than wealth." This was 
said with a spice of that subdued raillery of 
which Linton was a master ; and he saw, with 
delight, how the old peer winced under it. 

*' Very true, sir ; your remark is just, except 
that the disparity between our conditions does , 
not give the instance the force of example ; nor 
am I certain the experiment will always be suc- 
cessful!" The irritation under which the last 
words were uttered spread a triumphant joy 
through Linton's heart, nor dared he trust him- 
self to spieak, lest he should reveal it. 

*' Perhaps a letter, Mr. Linton, would answer 
your object. It appears to me that the conde- 
scension of a visit is a step too far in advance. 
You are aware that, in a day or two,^as his | 
majesty's representative, etiquette would require i 
that I should never make the initiative in ac- ^ 
quaintance." ^i 

" Pardon my interrupting, my lord ; but that 
rule will only apply to you at the seat of your 
mission. Here,' you have no other distinction 
than of being the well-known leader of the Irish 
peerage — ^the great head of an illustrious body, 
who look up to you for guidance and direction." 

" You are right, perhaps, sir — my station is 
what you have described it. I trust you have 
not mentioned to Lady Kilgoff any thing of your 
foreign-office news ?" 

" Of course not, my lord. It will always re- 
main with your discretion when and how to make 
the communication:" 

" It appears to me, sir, that her ladyship has 
admitted many of the inmates here to a degree 
of intimacy, quite inconsistent with their relative 
stations." 

" Her ladyship's youth and amiability of man- 
ner ofl*er great temptations to the inroads of ob- 
trusiveness," said Linton, with the air of one 
thinking aloud. 

"I disagree with you, sir, entirely. I was 
young myself, sir, and, I am told, not quite des- 
titute of those attractions you speak of; but I 
am not aware that any one ever took a liberty 
with me I This must be looked to ; and now, 
your affair? When is it to come off*? Your 
marriage, I mean ?" 

" That is by no means so certain, my lord," 
said Linton, who smiled, in spite of himself, ot 
the careless tone in which his lordship treated 
so Nery humble an event. " I my reckon on 
■y OTiT XoT^sW^"' a ^%\s>\»x\^^^ \tfywc^«t*l' ' | 
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qxuescenoe, and Linton took a formal leave, almost 
bursiin<3r 'with laughter at the ridiculous conceit 
he had himself contributed to create. 

^^Ay," muttered he, as he descended the 
stairs. ^' As a democrat, an out-and-out demo- 
erat, I say, *' Long live a hereditary peerage.' I 
know nothing can equal it, in making the un- 
titled classes the rulers." 



CHAPTER LI. 

80 eunniog— like the doubling of the bare- 
Oft tunia upon itself. 

Bill. 

It was a rainy day — one of those downright 
pelting, pomriBg, fwooping wet days which Ire- 
land is accustomed to, for nearly one-half of 
every year. All out-of-door occupation was 
impossible; the most fidgety could only get as 
far as the stables, to smoke a cigar and *' chaff" 
horse-talk with the grooms; while the more 
resigned wandered from room to room, and 
place to place, in that restlessness that defies 
common philosophy to subdue. 

A wet day in a country-house is always a 
severe trial. Sociability will not be coerced, 
end the greater the necessity for mutual assist- 
ance, the less is the disposition to render it; 
besides, they who habitually contribute least to 
the enjoyment of their fellows, have always 
great resources of annoyance at such periods-— 
as the most insignificant instrument in the or- 
chestra can, at any moment, destroy the har- 
xnofiy of the band. 

Scarcely was breakfast over in Tnbbermore, 
than the guests were scattered in various direc- 
tions, it was difficult to say where. Now, and 
then, some one would peep into the drawing- 
room or the library, and, as if not seeing " the 
right man," shut the door noiselessly, and de- 
part. Of the younger men, many were sleeping 
off the debauch of the previous evening. Downie 
Meek, who had a theory upon the subject, 
always kept his bed while it rained. Sir An- 
drew had, unfortunately, mistaken a lotion con- 
taining laudanum for some concoction of bitters, 
and was obliged to be kept eternally walking 
op and down stairs, along corridors and pas- 
sages, lest he should drop asleep; his man, 
%t, accompanying him with "the wakeful 
annooncement" of "Hae a care, Sir Andrew, 
^here's my leddy," an antidote to the narcotic 
worth all the Pharmacopceia contained. 

Lady Janet was meanwhile deep in the form- 
ation of a stomachic, which, judging from the 
nuud's face as she tasted it, must needs have 
heen of the pungent order. Mrs. White was 
letter-writing. Howie was sketching heads of 
the company, under the title of t' Beauties of 
Ireland," for a weekly newspaper. Frobisher 
Was instructing Miss Meek in the science of 
■taking knee-caps for one of his horses, and so 
with the remunderf a few omiy were to be seen 
^ehw stain; of theae the '' ChJef" was fast 



'asleep with the Quarterly on his knee, and a 

stray subaltern or two sat conning over the 

I " Army List," and gazing in stupid wonder at 

, their own names in print ! And now we come 

\ to the Kennyfecks, at whose door a servant 

stands knocking for the second or third time. 

" Come in" is hoard, and he enters. 

The blinds are drawn, which adding to the 
gloom of the day, the vast apartment is in semi- 
darkness, and' it is some time before you can 
descry the figures. On a sofa sits Mrs. Kenny- 
feck in a kind of traveling dress, with her bon- 
net beside her ; fragments of ribbons and stray 
articles of dress litter the sofa and the table, 
several trunks are strewn about, and a maid and 
a man are performing a pat de deux on an " im- 
perial," which, in its efibrts to close at the lock, 
is giving way simultaneously, at the hinges. 
Miss Kennyfeck stands at the chimney, burning 
notes and letters, of which, as she glances from 
time to time, her features betray the tenor ; and 
lastly, Olivia is lying on a sofa, her face conceal- 
ed between her hands, and only the quick palpi- 
tation of her bosom showing that her agitation 
is not lulled in slumber. 

" What does he say ? I can't hear him vrith 
all that stamping," said Mrs. Kennyfeck ; and 
her voice was not of the dulcet order. 

"He says the post-horses have come, mam- 
ma; and wishes to know when he's to come 
round with the carriage." 

"When i give orders for it; not till then," 
said she, imperiously ; and the man, abashed in 
such a presence, departed. 

" There, Perse, leave it so ; I can not bear 
that noise any longer. Frances, you needn't 
wait ; I'll send for you if I want you ;" and the 
servants withdrew. 

"He's at least two hours away, now," said 
she, addressing her eldest daughter.^ 

"Very nearly. It wanted only a few min 
utes to eleven when Mr. Cashel sent for him.*' 

" I hope, Caroline, that be will remembe ; 
what is due, not to himself — ^I can not say tha : 
— but to me on this occasion. It is impossible 
that Cashel can avoid the acknowledgment of 
his attentions ; nothing but your father's incom- 
petence could permit of his escape." 

" It's too late, mamma — altogether too late. 
When aunt Fanny — " 

" Don't speak of her — don't even mention her 
name in my presence," cried Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
with an accent of bitter anguish. 

"I was merely going to observe, mamma, 
that her conduct has involved us in such ridi« 
cule, that reparation of the mischief is out of 
the question." 

" I wish we were away ; I can not bear to 
stay another day here," said Olivia, with a deep 
sigh. 

" If aunt—" 

" Don't call her your aunt, Caroline ; I for- 
bid it ; she is no sister of mine ; she has been 
the evil genius of our family all her life long. 
But for Yiet andi \vct VA«i \ \ft^ \i.w«. \5ftssts. 
1 married to ^oui l^t\v«t\ ^MaX ^a»ss^ ^^^^ "*- 
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position yoa might have had now, hut for that 
cruel mishap." 

The problem, to judge from Miss Kenny- 
feck's face, seemed difficult to solve *, but she 
prudently held her peace. 

" You may rest assured they know it all be- 
low stairs. That odious Lady Janet has told 
it in every dressing-room already." 

^^ And Linton, mamma," said Caroline, whose 
sisterly feelings were merged in most impartial 
justice, ^* only fancy Linton imitating aunt Fan- 
ny's benediction with uplifted hands and eyes. 
I almost think I see him before me, and hear the 
insolent shouts of laughter on every side." 

" Give me the aromatic vinegar !" said Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, with an accent like suffocation. 

*' I think there's some one at the door. Come 
in," cried Miss Kennyfeck ; and a very smartly- 
dressed groom entered with a note. 

*^Is there any answer to this?" said Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, listlessly, who thought it one of the 
habitual invitations to some excursion in a car- 
riage or on horseback. 

'^ Yes, my lady," said the servant, bowing. 

The title sounded pleasantly, and Mrs. K.'s 
features relaxed as she broke the seal. 

Ah, Mrs. Kennyfeck, indolently and careless- 
ly as you hold that small epistle in your fin- 
gers, it cost him who wrote it many a puzzling 
thought, and many a fair sheet of foolscap. 
Critics assure us that style is no criterion of the 
labor of composition, and that Johnson's round- 
ed periods ran flippantly off the pen, while the 
seemingly careless sentences of Rousseau cost 
days and nights of toil. The note was from 
Sir Harvey Upton, and neither by its caligraphy 
nor grammar ched luster on the literary genius 
of his corps. It went thus : — 

" My Dear Madam,— 
'^ The beauty and fascinations of you;* daugh- 
ters — ^but more especially of the second — have 
conspired to inspire md with sentiments of re- 
spectful admiration, which may speedily become 
something warmer should I obtain the gratify- 
ing sensation of your approbation. 

'^Family, fortune, and future expectations, 
will, I fancy, be found ^ all right.' 

'^ Part of the estate entailed on the baro- 
netcy ; encumbrances, a trifle. 

" I am, waiting your reply, dear madam, 
" Very respectfully, yours, 

" Harvey Upton, 
" Hussars." 

"Shall we write, Gary?" whispered Mrs. 
Kennyfeck, in the very faintest of tones. 

"Better not, mamma; a verbal * happy to 
see Sir Harvey,' safer," was the answer. 

Mrs. Kennyfeck yielded to the sager counsel, 
and the servant departed with the message. 

"We may leave the matter entirely with 
L'lvy, mamma," said her sister, half sarcasti- 
e&lly; "I opine tb&t innocence, upon the pre*- 
ent .occasion, will carry the day." 
''lam glad o£ it,'' said Mrs. Kennyfeck-, "1 



am fatigued and out of spirits : I'd rather not 
receive visitors." 

" A white firock and a little sentiment— a sprig 
of jessamine and a bit of poetry !" said Miss K., 
as she arranged her hair at the glass *, " only 
don't overdo it, Livy." 

" I'd much rather you'd not go !" said Olivia, 
languidly. 

" Of course, my dear ; we are perfectly aware 
of that j but we have our duties cdso. Mamma 
must take care that aunt Fanny does not " give 
you away" before you're asked for ; and I must 
see what the result of papa's interview with 
Cashel may be, lest you should make a bad 
market while a good bid is being offered." 

" Clever creature !" murmured Mrs. Kenny- 
feck, as she rose to leave the room. 

"It' will seem so odd, mamma, that I'm to 
receive him alone !" 

*^ Not at all, Livy ; we are packing up to go 
off: there are the trunks and cap-cases all 
strewn about. You can be engaged with Fran- 
ces, and send her to summon us when Sir Har- 
vey comes," said Miss Kennyftek. 

" Just so, my dear ; and then you'll entreat 
of him to sit down— -all as if you had heard 
nothing of his note ; you'll be quite lively and 
natural in your manner." 

" Ah, mamma *, remember what Talleyrand 
said to the emperor : ' Give me the instructions, 
sire ; but leave the knavery to myself.' My 
sweet sister is quite diplomatic enough to re- 
echo it." 

Livy looked reproachfully at her, but said 
nothing. 

" If I discover, my dear, that the high prize 
is on your ticket, I'll wear a Imndkerchief round 
my neck. Without you see this emblem, don't 
discard your baronet." 

"Mamma, is this quite fair?" said Olivia. 
" Cary speaks as if my heart had no possible 
concern in the matter." 

"^uite the reverse, my dear; but bear in 
mind that you have only one heart, and it would 
not be altogether discreet to give it away to two 
parties. Cary is alwa3rs right, my love, in 
morals as in every thing else !" 

" And how am I to behave, mamma," said 
Olivia, with more courage than before, " if I am 
neither to refuse nor accept Sir Harvey's pro- 
posals ?" 

" Did you never flirt, Livy, dearest ?— doesn't 
every partner with whom you dance twice of 
the same evening make advances that are neither 
repelled nor received? The silliest boarding- 
school miss that ever blushed before her Italian 
teacher knows how to treat such difficulties, if 
they deserve the name. But we are delaying 
too long. Mamma ! to your post, while I, m 
the library, establish a strict blockade over 
papa." 

With these words Miss Kennvfeck waved her 
hand affectedly in adieu, and led her mother 
from the Tocru^ while Olivia, after a second's 
i^uae^ «xos« ^xidi «xtv7^ t&iCK^ tsmfw^ly the 
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We have once already, in this veracious nar- 
rative, been ongallant enough to peep at this 
young lady, and coolly watch her strategy be- 
fore the enemy. We will not repeat the offense, 
nor linger to mark how, as she walked the room, 
6he stopped from time to time before the mirror 
to graze on charms which expectancy had already 
heightened ; in fact, we will quit the chamber 
'with Mrs. Eennyfeck and her elder daughter, 
and as the choice is permitted which to follow, 
we select the latter. 

" Here^s Miss Kennyfeck, by Jove !" cried 
Jennings, as she crossed the hall. ^^ We have 
all been dying to see you ; pray, come here and 
give us your counsel j" anid he led her into a 
small drawing-room, where, around a table cov- 
ered with prints. and colored drawings of cos- 
tume, a considerable number of the guests were 
assembled. 

" F(Mr mercy sake, nothing out of the * Waver- 
ley Novels 1' " said the blonde lady. '^ I am 
wearied of seeing the Jewess Rebecca where- 
ever I go." 

" Well, I'll be Diana Vernon, I know that," 
said Miss Meek; ''you may all choose how you 
please." 

'* But you can't be, my love, if we have the 
' Midsummer Night's Dream,' " said Mrs. White. 

" Why can't I, if Charley takes Osbaldiston?" 
said she. 

" Because they are not characters of the 



piece." 

"Nobody cares for character in a masque- 
rade I" said Linton. 

" Or if they have any, they put a mask over 
it," said Lady Janet. 

'' I vote that we are all Tyrolese peasanths," 
lisped the fat and dumpy Mrs. Malone. " It's 
a most picthuresque costhume." 

"What will you be. Sir Andrew?" cried 
another, as the old general passed the door in 
a dog-trot, with Flint behind him. 

" By me saul ! I thenk, I'll be *the Wander- 
in' Jew 1' " cried he, wiping the perspiration 
off his forehead. 

" You hear that. Lady Janet?" cried l^inton, 
foguishly. " Sir Andrew intends to live forever." 

" So that I don't, sir, I can't complain," said 
she, with a tartness quite electric. 

" I incline to leave the choice of each free," 
8aid Miss Kennyfeck, as she tossed over the 
drawings. "When you select a story, there 
are always a certain number of characters no- 
body likes to take." 

" I'll be Henri Quatre," said an infantry cap- 
tain. " I wish you'd be Gabrielle, Miss Ken- 
nyfeck ?" 

" Thanks ; but I've a fancy for that Cephalo- 
nian costume." 

" Egad, you can always pick up a * Greek' 
or two here to keep you company," said a hus- 
sar ; but no one joined his laugh. 

^' I'll be Don Belianis !" said a tall melan- 
Kliply subaltern. I 

*^ What were jon at Beliingden's last year, , 
FiUjrmore ?" \ 



" I went as ' Chiffiiey ;' but they turned me 
out. The whole, was medieval, and they said, 
I was all wrong." 

" Try that turban, my dear Miss Kennyfeck," 
said Mrs. White who, suspecting the young lady 
wore false ringlets, made a vigorous effort to 
expose the cheat. 

" By Jove ! how becoming !" exclaimed Jen- 
nings. " Now, put on the mantle — ^not over the 
right shoulder, but so— crossed a little." 

"You ought to have this scarf round your 
neck," said another; "blue and gold have such 
an excellent effect." 

" I vote for your wearing that," said the hus- 
sar, quite smitten with her beauty. " What do 
they call the dress?" 

" Costume of Leopoldine of Eschingen, who de- 
fended the ' Irongate' against the Turks, in 
1662." 

" Where was that?" asked one. 

"In somebody's avenue, I suppose,' lisped 
out the tall sub. 

"No, no; it's on some river or other. There's _ 
a cataract they call the Irongate — ^I forget 
where." 

" The Lethe, perhaps," said Miss Kennyfeck, 
slily. 

" Is not that a pace ! — ^by Jove I Cashel's in 
a hurry. This way," said Jennings ; and they 
all rushed to the window, in time to see Roland 
flit past at a full gallop. , 

Miss Kennyfeck did not wait for more, bdt 
throwing off the turttan and mantle, hastened 
out to catch her father, who, at the same instant, 
was issuing from the library. 

"Now, pa," saic^she, slipping her arm with- 
in his, " how is it to be ? Pray, now, don't affect 
the mysterious, but say at once — ^has he pro- 
posed?" 

"Who? — has who proposed?" 

" Mr. Cashel, of course. How could I mean 
any other ?" . 

" For you, my dear ?" said he, for once ven- 
turing upon a bit of raillery. 

" Pshaw, pa ; for Olivia !" 

" Nothing of the kind, my dear. Such a sub- 
ject has never been alluded to between us." 

" Poor thing ! she has been badly treated 
then, that's all I It would, however, have saved 
us all a world of misconception if you had only 
said so at first ; you must own that." 

" But you forget, Miss Kennyfeck, that I 
never supposed you entertained this impression. 
Mr. Cashel's conversation with me related ex- 
clusively to the affairs of his property." 

"Poor Livyl" said Miss Kennyfeck, letting 
go his arm and ascending the stairs. As Miss 
Kennjrfeck drew near the door of the drawing- 
room, she began to sing sufficiently loud to be 
heard by those within, and thus, judiciously 
heralding her approach, she opened the door and 
entered. Sir Harvey had been standing beside 
the chimney-piece with Olivia, but turned hasti- 
ly round, his countenance exhibiting that state 
of mingled d,o\x\A^ few^ wA «bs1>sW>^\n.^ ^^^^cb^sS^ 
VQ\io\i«d vox \3ici^ <i\«^«t\i«aa ^1 ^<8i ^^ssav'^X^jj^^ 
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tactics. Nothing, in truth, cjuld have been 
more adroit than her management, performing 
a feat which among naval men is known as 
*^ backing and filling," she succeeded in manoBU- 
vring for nigh an hour, without ever advancing 
or retiring. We should be unwilling to deny 
our reader the value of a lesson, did we not feel 
bow the fairer portion of our audience would 
weary over a recital, in every detail of which 
they could instruct our ignorance. 

The late Lord Londonderry was famed for 
being able to occupy "the House" for any given 
time without ever communicating a fact, rais- 
ing a question, solving a difficulty, or, what is 
harder than all^ committing himself. But how 
humbly does this dexterity appear beside the 
young-lady-like tact, that, opposed by all the im- 
portunity of a lover, can play the game in such 
wise, that after fifty-odd minutes the "pieces" 
should stand upon the board, precisely as they 
did at the beginning ! 

" How do you do. Sir Harvey ? Why are you 
not on that Committee of Costume in the little 
drawing-room, where the great question at issue 
is between the time of the Crusades and the 
Swell Mob ?" 

" I have been far more agreeably occupied, 
in a manner that my feelings" (here Olivia look- 
ed disappointed) — " my heart, I mean," said he 
(and the young lady looked dignified) — " my 
feelings and my heart, too^" resumed he, horri- 
bly puzzled which tack to sail upon, "assure 
ae must nearly concern my future happiness." 

"How pleasant!" said Gary, laughingly, as 
if she accepted the speech as some high-flown 
compliment, "you are so tortunate to know 
what to do, on a dreary wet day, like this." 

Olivia, whose eyes were bent upon her sister, 
changed color more than once. " The signal 
was flying" — "stop firing," just at the moment 
when the enemy had all but "struck ;" — in less 
figurative phrase, Miss Kennyfeck's throat was 
encircled by the scarf which she had forgotten 
to lay aside on leaving the drawing-room. 

The object was too remarkable to escape no- 
tice, and Olivia's face grew scarlet as she thought 
of her triumph. Miss Kennyfeck saw this, but 
attributed the agitation to any thing but its true 
cause. 

"I'm in search of mamma," said she, and with 
a very peculiar glance at Olivia, left the room. 

Sir Harvey's visit lasted full twenty minutes 
longer, and although, no record has been preserv- 
ed of what passed on the occasion, they who met 
him descending the stairs all agreed in describ- 
ing his appearance as most gloomy and despon- 
dent. As for Olivia, she saw the door close after 
him with a something very like sorrow. There 
was no love in the case, nor any thing within a 
day's journey of it ; but he was good-looking, fash- 
ionable, well-mannered, and mustached. She 
would have been " My Lady," too; and though 
this Is but a " brevet nobility," after all, it has 
aJJ ^^tbe sound of the true metal." She thougU 
over all these things; and she thought, besides, 
iiow very sad be looked when she said " No •," 



and, how much sadder, when asking the osoal 
question about "Time, and proved devotion, 
and all that sort of thing," she said "No" again; 
and how, saddest of all, when she made the 
stereotyped little speech about " sisterly afifec. 
tion, and seeing him happy with another !" Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! is it not very wearisome and 
depressing to think that chess can have some 
hundred thousand combinations, and love-mak- 
ing but its two or three "gambits," — ^the "foolV 
mate," the chief of them? We have said she 
was sorry for what had occurred ; but she con- 
soled herself by remembering, it was not her 
fault that Sir Harvey was not as rich as Cashel, 
and nephew to a live uncle ! 

"As Sir Harvey's "lady" — ^heaven forgive 
me, I had almost written " wife" — she would 
have been the envy of a very large circle of her 
Dublin acquaintance ; and then, she knew that 
these dragoon people have a way of making 
their money go so much further than civilians; 
and in all that regards horses, equipage and out- 
ward show, the smartest "mufti" is a seed)* 
affair beside the frogs of the new regulation 
pelisse 1 She actually began to feel misgivings 
about her choice. 

A high drag at the Howth races, a crowd of 
whiskered fellows of " Ours," and the band of 
the regiment in Merrion Square, came home to 
her "dear Dublin" imagination, with irresisti- 
ble fascination. In her mind's eye, she had 
already cut the " Bar," and been coldly distant 
with the Infantry. It was a little reverie of 
small triumphs, but the sum of them, mounted 
up to something considerable. 

" Is he gone, Livy ?" said Cary, as entering 
noiselessly she stole behind her sister's chau". 

" Yes, ^ear, he is gone I" said she, sighing 
slightly. 

" My poor forlorn damsel, don't take his ab- 
sence so much to heart ! You're certain to see 
him at dinner !" 

"He said he'd leave this afternoon," said she, 
gravely ; " that he couldn't bear to meet me, 
after what had passed." 

" Ahd what has passed, child ?" 

" You know of course, Gary, I refused him !" 

" Refused him I — ^refused him ! — What pos- 
sessed you to do so?" 

" This !" said Olivia, gasping with terror at 
the unknown danger *, and she caught hold of 
the fringe of her sister's scarf. 

Miss Kennyfeck started, and put up her hand 
to her neck, and suddenly letting it fall again, 
she leaned against the wall for support. 

"This was a mistake Livy," said she, in a 
voice barely above a whisper } "I was trying 
on some costumes below stairs, and they tied 
this round my neck, where I utterly forgot it." 

" And there is nothing — ^" she could not go 
on, but hangmg her head, burst into tears. 

" My poor dear Livy, don't give way so ; the 
fkult, I know, was ali nune. Let me try if I 
can not te^otw it. Have you positively refused 
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)u say that there was no hope — ^that 
nents could never change ?" 

that's not so bad ; men never believe 
1 didn't say that your afTections were 



's a dear child," said she, kissing her 

jnew you'd not be guilty of such folly. 

iid you part, Livy, coldly; or in af- 

sorrow ?" 

.' ; we did not shake hands." 

i right ; all as it ought to be. It b 

ler, but I hope not irreparable. Cheer 

depend upon it, my scarf is not so 
nt Fanny's blessing." 
len, my dear, I don't see much differ- 
le end," said that redoubtable lady 
tio issued from a small conservatory 
awing-room, where she had lain in 
he last half hour. " I heard it, my 

a nice hash you made of it between 

your signals and telescopes !" — we 
J meant telegraphs — " you threw out 
vater, now, in earnest !'* 
saying, she proceeded to disentangle 
m a prickly creeper which had a most 
is hold of what Linton called her 
k." 

Fanny's blessing, indeed !" said she, 
nper knew no bounds when she saw 
f silenced. *"Tis little harm that 
e done, if ye didn't take to screaming 
IS if any man could bear that 1 You 
. away, my dear, just the way your 
er did poor Major Cohlhayne — with 
g — ^till he said * he'd as soon go to a 

take tay in the house.' And sure 
le had to take up with your poor fa- 
! Just so. I never knew luck come 

and signs. When the good thing's 
I, help yourself. My poor father used 
)on't pass the spirits, because there's 
the head of the table ; who knows if 
3ome down to you ?' And there you 
I and glad enough you'd be to take 
:e I saw in Dublin, with the smooth 

minute. I don't blame you, as much 
oor foolish mother. She has you, as 
1 you. Bad luck to you for a plant !" 

as the ingenious creeper insinuated 
>ng the meshes of her Limerick lace 
' Gary, just take this out for me:" but 

gone, and her sister with her. Nor 
Fanny know how long her eloquence 
purely soliloquy. 

)ked around her for a moment at the 
)attle-field, and then slowly retired. 



CHAPTER LIl 

"No" is the feminine of "Yes !" 

Hungarian Proverb. 

the weather is — and certainly even in 
aore dreaohiDgj driving-dowD, pouring 



rain never fell, we must ask of our readers to 
follow Cashel, who, at a slapping gallop rode 
on, over grass and tillage, now, careering lightly 
over the smooth sward, now, sweltering along 
heavily through deep ground, regardless of the 
pelting storm, and scarcely noticing the strong 
fences which, at every instant, tried the stride 
and strength of his noble horse. 

If his speed was headlong, his seat was easy, 
and his hand as steady as if lounging along some 
public promenade ; his features, however, were 
flushed, partly from the beating rain, but more 
from a feverish excitement that showed itself 
in his flashing eye and closely compressed lip. 
More than once, in crossing a diflicult leap, his 
horse nearly fell, and although half on the ground, 
and only recovering by a scramble, he seemed 
not to heed the accident. At last he arrived at 
the tall oak paling which fenced the grounds of 
the cottage, and where it was his wont to halt 
and fasten bis horse. Now, however, he rode 
fiercely at it, clearing the high leap with a tre- 
mendous spring, and alighted on the trimly- 
kept grass-plat before the door. 

A slight faint shriek was heard, as the horse 
dashed past the window, and, pale with terror, 
Mary Leicester stood in the porch,. 

Cashel had meanwhile dismounted, and given 
his horse to the old gardener. 

" Not hurt, Mr. Cashel ?" said she, trying to 
seem composed, while she trembled in every limb. 

** Not in the least. I never intended to have 
alarmed you, however." 

" Then it was no run-away !" said she essay- 
ing a smile. 

" I'm ashamed to say I have not that excuse 
for so rudely trampling over your neat sward. 
Will Mr. Corrigan forgive me ?" 

" Of course he will, if he even ever knoves 
that he has any thing to forgive ; but it so hap- 
pens, that he has gone into the village to-day— 
an excursion he has not made for nigh a year. 
He wished to consult our frien(i the doctor on 
some matter of importance, and I half suspect 
he may have staid to share his dinner." 

As Miss Loicester continued to make this ex- 
planation, they had reached the drawing-room, 
which, to Cashel's amazement, exhibited tokens 
of intended departure. Patches here and there 
on the walls showed where pictures had stood. 
The book-shelves were empty, the tables dis- 
played none of those little trifling objects which 
denote daily life and its occupations, and his eye 
wandered over the sad-looking scene till it came 
back to her, as she stood reading his glances, 
and seeming to ro»echo the sentiment they con- 
veyed. 

*^ All this would seem to speak of leave-tak 
ing," said Cashel, in a voice that agitation made 
thick and guttural. 

"It is so," said she, with a sigh; "we arb 
going away." 

"Going away!" simple as the words are, 
we have no ssidder sounds in our lan^uaee. 
They Viave \\vfe ^orco^v^ ^jai^ewifc ^vjX\5r.^\'^!^«s» 
desertion, t\ie^ xvck% ^vjw^!^ ^^ \nr»5X.\^^ 
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a knell over long past happiness. They are the 
requiem over ^' friends no more," and of times 
that never can come back again. 

" Going away !" how dreary does it somid ; 
as if life had no fixed destination in future, but 
that we wore to drift over its bleak ocean, the 
" waifs" of what wo once had been. 

"Going away!" cried Cashel; "but surely 
you have not heard — " He stopped himself; 
another word ! and his secret had been revealed 
— the secret, he had so imperatively enjoined 
Tiemey to keep ; for it was his intention to have 
left Ireland* forever ere Mr. Corrigan should 
have learned the debt of gratitude he owed him. 
It is true indeed, that one night of sleepless re- 
flection had suggested another counsel, but had 
not altered his desire that the mystery should 
be preserved. 

He was confused, therefore at the peril he 
had so narrowly escaped, and for a moment was 
silent ; at length he resumed, in a tone of as- 
sumed ease. 

" Going away ! sounds to one like me, who 
have lived a life of wandering, so like pleasure, 
that I always associate it with new scenes of 
enjoyment. I think all the sorrow is reserved 
for those who remain behind — the deserted." 

" So it may," said she, " with those who, 
like yourself have roamed the world in the ex- 
citement of ardent youth, glorying in enterprise, 
thirsting for adventure; but there are others, 
ourselves, for instance, whose humble fortunes 
have linked them with one class of scenes and 
objects, till they have grown a part of our very 
natures ; so, that we only know the world, as 
It is associated with things familiar to daily use. 
There are doubtless plants of more gorgeous 
foliage and fairer flowers in other countries, but, 
we shall never learn to look at them as we do 
upon these that speak to us of home, of spring 
and summer, when they gladdened uSy of au- 
tumn and winter, when our culture cared for 
them. There are sunsets more rich and glow- 
ing, but if we see them, it will be to think of 
that sinking orb which sent its last rays over 
that wide river and lit up in a golden glory this 
little chamber. There's not a charm the fair- 
est clime can own but will have its highest 
merit in recalling some humble scene that tells 
of * home.' " 

" I never could leave a spot so dear to me as 

this were !" cried Cashel, who watched with 

ecstasy the impassioned beauty of her features. 

" Do not say ^Aaf," said she, seriously. " We 

can all of us do what we ought, however it 

may try our courage. Yes, I say courage," 

said she, smiling, "since I fancy it is a property 

. • you have a due respect for. If we leave scenes 

so dear to us as these, it is because we feel it a 

duty ; and, a duty fulfilled, is a buckler against 

most sorrows. But wo are wandering into a 

very sad theme — at least, to judge from your 

^ave looks. What news have you of your gay 

company ?^' 

V Bee but little ig them," said Cashel, aTo- 
ruptly. 



" What a strange host !^-and how do tiiey 
amuse themselves?" 

" As they fancy, I believe. I only know I 
never interfere with them, and they are kind 
enough to reciprocate the civility, and, so, we 
get«on admirably." 

"I must say this scarcely speaks well for 
either party," said she, laughing. 

"I fear not; but it is true, notwithstanding.'^ 
" You have a most accomplished friend, I be- 
lieve ?" 

" Linton. Do you mean Linton ?" 
" Yes. He must be an excellent counselor 
in all difficulties ?" 

Cashel did not look as if he concurred in the 
sentiment, but he said nothing ; and Mary, half 
fearing that she had unwittingly given paio, 
was silent also. She was the first to speak. 

" Do you know, Mr. Cashel, how I passed the 
morning? — ^you'd scarcely guess. It was is 
writing a long letter; so long, indeed that I be- 
gan to fear, like many efibrts of over-zeal, it 
might defeat itself and never get read; and that 
letter was — ^to you J" 

" To me I where is it then ?'» 
" There !" said she, pointing to some charr- 
ed leaves beneath the grate. " I see your curi- 
osity, and I have no pretension to trifle with it. 
But, last night, late, papa dictated to me a long 
sermon, on your account; premising, that the 
impertinence was from one you should never 
see again; and one, who, however indiscreet 
in his friendship, was assuredly sincere in it. 
Were the document in existence, I should prob- 
ably not have to utter so many apologies ; for, 
on the whole, it was very flattering to you." 

"And why is it not so?" cried Cashel, 
eagerly. 

" I can not tell you why." 
" Do you mean, that you do not wish to tell, 
or do not know the reason ?" 

" I do not know the reason," said she, firmly. 
" I was ill, slightly ill, this morning, and coald 
not breakfast with papa. It was late when I 
arose, and he was on the very brink of starting 
for Drunkeeran ; he seemed agitated and exci^ 
ed, and, after a few words of inquiry about my 
health, he said — . 

" That letter, Mary, have you written it ? 
Well, burn it. Throw it into the fire at once." 
" I did so ; but I can not conceal from yon 
the deep interest he has taken in your fortunes 
— a feeling which the dread of offending has 
possibly sentenced him to cherish in secret. At 
least, so I read his change of intention." 

"I had hoped he knew me better," said 
Cashel, in whose voice a feeling of disappoint- 
m'ent might be traced. " It is the misfortune 
of men like myself to make the most unfavora- 
ble impression, where, alone, they are anxious 
for the opposite. Now, it may seem very un- 
courteous, but I am less than indifferent what 
the fair company yonder think of roe ; and yet, 
I would give much to stand high in Mr. Corri- 
gaD?s esteem.'''' 
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rerness moved by the evident despondency 
his manner ; " he speaks of yoa with all the 
erest of a father." 

"Do not say that," cried Cashel, in a voice 
smolous with anxiety ; " do not say so, if you 
>aii not to encourage hopes I scarcely dare to 
erish." 

His look and manner, even iqpre than his 
)rds, startled her ; and she stared at him, un- 
rtain what reply to make. 
"I never knew a father, nor have I ever 
}ted a mother's affection. I have been one of 
lom Fortune makes a plaything, as if to show 
w mach worldly prosperity can consort with 
lesolate condition, and a heart for which none 
ve sympathy. I had hoped, however, to at- 
!h others to me. I joined in pm'suits that 
ire not mine, to endeavor to render myself 
mpanionable. I fell in with habits that were 
congenial, and tastes that I ever disliked ; but 
thont sacoess. I might be ^the dnpe,' bat 
ver the 'friend.' I could have borne much — ^I 
I bear much — ^to win something that resem- 
id cordiality and esteem ; but, all in vain ! 
hen I lived the wild life of a Columbian sailor, 
deemed that such men as 'I now associate 
th, must be the very types of chivalry, and I 
iged to be of them, and among them. Still, 
3 reproach lies not at their door. They, step- 
d not out of their sphere to act a part — J, 
I ; mine was all the sycophancy of imitation. 
16 miserable cant of fashion formed all my 
de. But for this, I might have won good 
Bn's esteem^ — but for this, I might have learn- 
what duties attach to fortune and station 
ch as mine ; and now I see the only one, from 
horn' I hoped to gain the knowledge, about to 
ive me I" 

" This despondency is ill-judging and unfair," 
id Mary, in a kind tone. '^ You cUd, perhaps, 
ose your friends unwisely, but you judge them 
justly, too. They never dreamed of friend- 
p in their intercourse with you ; they only 
>tight of that companionship which men of 
) same age and fortune expect to meet in 
^h other. If .less worldly-wise, or more gen- 
>Us than themselves, they deemed that they 
3e had paid for their skill and cleverness ; 
1 so should you. Remember, that you put a 
Icie upon their intimacy which it never laid 
^m to, and that they were less false than were 
'^ self-deceived." # 

^ Be it so," said Cashel hastily. " I care lit- 
where the delusion began. I meant honestly, 
^ if they played not on the square with me, 
^ fault be theirs ; but that is not what I would 
sak of, nor what brought mo here to-day. I 
(He to throw my last stake for happiness." 
^ paused, and took her hand in his. '' I 
Ofie," said he — and his lips trembled as he 
c>ke— " I came to ask you to be my wife !" 
^ary withdrew her hand, which he had 
freely dared to press, and leaned upon the 
imney-piece without speaking. It rarely hap- 
^ that such an announcement is made to a 
tu^ Jadjr qaite unexpectedly} such was, how- 



' ever, the case here : for nothing, was she less 
prepared ! Cashel, it is true, had long ceased 
I to be indifferent to her; the evenings of his 
I visits at the cottage were sure to be her very 
j happiest; his absences made dreary blanks. 
The inartificial traits of his character had at 
first inspired interest ; his generous nature, and 
his manly leaning to right, had created esteem 
of him. There were passages of romantic in- 
terest in his former life, which seemed so well 
to suit his bold and dashing independence ; 
and there .was also an implicit deference, an 
almost humility, in the obedience he tendered 
to her grandfather, which spoke much for one 
whom sudden, wealth and prosperity might be 
supposed to have corrupted. Yet, all this while, 
had she never thought of what impression she 
herself was making. 

" I have but one duty," said she at last, in a 
faint whisper. 

"Might I not share it with you, Mary?" said 
he, again taking her hand between his own; 
''you would not grudge me some part of his 
affection?" 

"Who crossed the window there?" cried she, 
starting ; " did you not see a figure pass ?" 
" No, I saw no one — ^I thought of none save 



n 



you 

" I am too much frightened to speak. I saw 
some one stop before the window and make 
a gesture as if threatening — ^I saw it in the 
glass." 

Cashel immediately hurried from the room, 
and passing out searched through the shrub- 
beries on either side of the cottage, but, without 
success. On examining closely, however, he 
could detect the trace of recent footsteps on the 
wet grass, but lost the direction on the gravel- 
walk ; and it was in a frame of mind far from 
tranquil that he re-entered the room. 

" You saw no one ?" said she, eagerly. 

" Not one." 

" Nor any appearance of footsteps ?" 

" Yes, I did, or fancied I did, detect such be« 
fore the window; but why should this alarm 
you, or turn your mind from what we spoke of? 
Let me once more — " 

" Not now — ^not now, I beg of you ; a secret 
misgiving is over me, and I am not generally, a 
coward ; but I have not coUectedness to speak 
to you as I ought. I would not wish to be un- 
kind, nor would I yet deceive you. This can 
not be." 

" Can not be, Mary ?" 

"Do not ask me more, now. You are too 
generous to give pain ; spare me, then, the suf- 
fering of inflicting it on you. I will tell you 
my reasons; you shall own them to be suffi- 
cient." 

"When are we to meet again?" said Roland, 
as he moved slowly toward the door. 

" There it is again !" cried she, in a voice of 
actual terror; and Cashel opened the window 
and sprang out; but even the slight delay in 

\ the inttudeT) -wVwsww \ift is^!^\5fts^\JSsa ^sw*^"^ 
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abandance of evergreens about, search was cer- the wood ; and her absence from the dinneN 



tain to prove fruitless. 

"Good-by," said she, endeavoring to smile; 
^' you are too proud and high of spirit, if I read 
you aright, to return eVer to a theme like this." 

" I am humble enough to sue it out — a very 
suppliant," said he, passionately. 

^^I thought otherwise of you," said she, affect- 
ing a \jO£ of disappointment. 

*' Think of me how 'you will, so that you 
know 1 love you," cried he, pressing his lips to 
her hand ; and then, half-maddened by the con- 
flict in his mind, he hastened out, and mount- 
ing his horse, rode off; not, indeed at the mad 
speed of his coming, but slowly, and with bent- 
down head. 

Let a man be ever so little of a coxcomb, the 
chances are that he will always explain a refu- 
sal of thb kind on any ground rather than upon 
that of his own unworthiness. It is either a 
case of ^' pre-engaged affection," or some secret 
influence on the score of family and fortune, and 
even this sophictry lends its balm to wounded 
self-love. Cashel, unhappily for his peace of 
mind, had not studied in this school, and went 
his way in deep despondency. Like many men 
who indulge but seldom in self-examination, he 
never knew how much his affections were in- 
volved till his proffer of them was refused. Now, 
for the first time, he felt that ; now, recognized 
what store he placed on her esteem, and, how 
naturally he had turned from the wearisome 
dissipations of his own house to the cheerful 
happin^s of " the cottage." Neither could he 
divest himself of the thought, that had Mary 
known him in his early and his only true char- 
acter, that she might not have refused him, 
and that he owed his failure to that mongrel 
thing which wealth had mada him. 

** I never was intended for this kind of life," 
thought he. "I am driven to absurdities and 
extravagances to give it any character of in- 
terest in my eyes, and then I feel ashamed of 
such triviality. To live among the rich, a man 



should be born among them — should have the ^ure Mary had seen before the window. 



habits the tastes, and the traditions. These, 
are to be imbibed from infancy, but not acquir- 
ed in manhood — ^at least, I will not begin the 
study." 

He turned homeward, still slowly. The bell 
was ringing which called the guests to dress 
for dinner, as he reached a large open lawn be- 
fore the house, and for a moment he halted, 
muttering to himself, " How would it be, now, 
were I to turn my horse's head and never re- 
enter that house ? How many are there, of all 
my *dear friends' who would ever ask what be- 
fell me ?" 

Arrived at the door, he passed up-stairs to 
his dressing-room, upon a table of which he per- 
ceived a very smsill note, sealed with Lady Kil- 
gofif's initials. It was written in pencil, and 
merely contained one line — " Come over to me, 
be/ore dinner, for one minute. — ^L. K." 



table had seemed to him, in pique, at his breach 
of engagement. Was this an endeavor, then, to 
revive that strange relationship between them 
which took every form save love-making, but, 
was all the more dangerous on that accoaot? 
Or, was it merely to take up some common. 
place plan of amusement and pleasure — ^tbat 
mock importance given to trifles which, as fre- 
quently, makes them cease to be trifles ? 

Half careless as to what the invitation por- 
tended, and still pondering over his failure, be 
reached the door, and knocked. 

" Come in," said she ; and he entered 

Dressed for diimer with unusual taste and 
splendor, he had never seen her look so beauti- 
ful. For some time back she had observed an 
almost studied simplicity of dress, rarely wear- 
ing an ornament, and distinguishing herself rath- 
er by a half Puritanism of style. The sudden 
change to all the blaze of diamonds and the 
softening influence of deep folds of lace, gave a 
brilliancy to her appearance quite magical; nor 
was Cashel's breeding proof against a stare of 
amazement and admiration. 

A deeper flush on her cheek acknowledged 
how she felt his confusion, and hastening to re- 
lieve it, she said — 

*' I have but a moment to speak to you. It 
is almost seven o'clock. You were at ' the cot- 
tage' to-day?" 

*' Yes," said Roland his cheek growing scar- 
let as he spoke. 

" And, doubtless, your visit had some object 
of importance. Nay, no confessions. This is 
not curiosity on my part, but to let you know 
that you were followed. ScfMrcely had yDQ left 
this, when Linton set out also, making a circuit 
by the wood, but at a speed which must have 
soon overtalcen you. He returned some time 
before you, at the same speed, and entered by 
the back gate of the stables. From this win- 
dow I could see him each time." 

** Indeed!" said RolaAd, remembering the fig- 



" You know my opinion of this man already. 
He never moves without a plan ; and, a plaii) 
with him, is ever a treachery." 

" He avoids me strangely ; we rarely meet 
now ; never, by any chance, alone. And even 
before others there is a forced gayety in his 
manner, that all his arti|iBe can not pass off for 
real." 

" Have you thwarted him in any thing ?" 

*' Not that I know of." 

*' Have you refused him any favor that he 
sought for?" 

"Never." 

" Is he your debtor for what he ought, but 
never means, to pay ?" * 

"Not even that. What I may have givea 
him has been always without tuny reserve or 
thought of restitution." 

" Are your affections directed toward the sams 



He bad not seen her since the day b©CoT©,\o\iiftcty^ 
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Dced gradually left her, and her cheek grew 
>hed ere she finished. 

'I can not tell. There are no confidences 
ween us; besides, a very bankrupt in love 
lid not envy my solvency. Mine is a heart 
t can nottfthreaten dangerous rivalry.'' 
'^ You can not be certain of that 1" said she, 
if thinking aloud. 

Fortunately, Cashel did not hear the words, 
; stood in deep reverie for some seconds. 
" There ! the second bell hcus rung ; I must 
ve you. My lord comes down to dinner to- 
r. It is by his orders that I am thus showily 
issed. Linton has been filling his mind with 
ries of some embassy he is to have, and we 
> already rehearsing 'our Excellencies 1' 1 
re but time to say. Be on your guard ; Lin- 
is no common enemy ; nor does it need an 
iry to make him one." 
' It is very rude of me, I know, to interrupt 
interesting a tete^h-teti, but Mr. Cashel's 
>k has feelings also at stake." 
These words were spoken by Lord KilgofT, 
0, in a tone of no small irritation, now joined 
m. 

' I was speaking of your mission, my lord." 
•' Which you forgot, of course, was not to be 
ntioned — even to so sincere a well-wisher as 
•. Cashel." 
'In any case, my lord, it remains safe in my 



>j 



jping 

"Very possibly, sir; but, it is a poor earn- 
, Lady Kilgofi' gives of her fitness as the wife 
a ' Diplomatist.' " 

Cashel gave his arm to Lady Kilgofi*, without 
Baking, and his lordship followed them slowly 
nrard the dining-room. Linton stood at the 
or as they entered, and his wan features grew 
ished as the haughty beauty moved past him 
ith the very coldest of recognitions. 
" What an admirable taste is your lordship's !" 
id he to the old peer ; " Lady Ki]gofi''s dia- 
onds are disposed with an elegance that be- 
eaks the guiding skill of & consummate artist." 
" Ha ! you perceive it, then !" said he, smil- 
^. "I own to you, the festooning the robe 
^th bouquets of brilliants was a fancy of mine, 
d has, I think, a very pretty effect." 
'* Storr told me that he had not one person 
his employment could equal your lordship 
the harmonious arrangement of gems. He 
^ntioned a bracelet, if I remember aright, 
ide from your own designs, as the most beau- 
ully chaste ornament he had ever seen." 
'' You must pronounce for yourself, sir," said 
d old lord, with a smile of elated vanity ; and 
I taking Linton's arm he approached where 
tdy Kilgofi* was seated in a group of ladies. 
^' Will you oblige me, madam," said he, with 
Courteous bow, ''by showing Mr. Linton your 
by and opal bracelet, which I had the poor 
erit of designing ?" 

''I am unfortunate enough not to have it 
re," replied she, with a confusion which made 
e blood mount to her temples. 
'* I am grieved, madam, it should not enpy 



the honor of your preference," said Lord Kil- 
gofi* with an air of pique. Will you order your 
maid to fetch it?" 

'' I've not got it my lord," said she, coloring 
still deeper. 

''Not got it, madam! you do not mean to 
imply—" 

" Only that it is slightly broken — a few stones 
have fallen out, and I have sent it to be repair- 
ed." 

" To be repaired, madam ! and without my 
knowledge! To whom, pray?" 

" That man in Dublin ; I forget his name." 

" Your ladyship means Leonard, I presume," 
interposed Linton, with an air of courtesy, while, 
plainer than any words, his glance said, "my 
revenge is coming !" 

" Leonard !" exclaimed Lord Kilgofi*, with a 
look of horror. " Give Leonard that bracelet I 
the mold of which I refused to the Princess of 
Hohenhoffingen, and which I made Storr destroy 
in my own presence !" 

" You perceive, my lord," cried Lady Janet, 
" her ladyship b less exclusive than you are." 

" And generous enough to admire what may 
belong to another," added Linton, but in a tone 
only audible by Lady Kilgofi*. 

" We have got a few minutes before dinner, 
madam. I must beg you will employ them in 
writing to Mr. Leonard to return the bracelet 
at once. Say it was a mistake upon your part 
— an inadvertence— cmd done without my knowl- 
edge. Caution the man, too, about appropriat- 
ing any portion of the design, and remind him 
that articles of vertit, are protected by the act 
of copyright." 

" We had better delay the post-bag, my lord," 
said. Linton; "he starts at seven precisely.'* 

" Do so, sir." 

" Dinner !" cried the butler, flinging wide the 
folding-doors. 

" Could we delay that pleasant summons a 
few minutes, Mr. Cashel ?" said Lord Kilgofi*. 

"It will not be necessary on my account, sir; 
I'll write to-morrow." And this she said with 
an air of haughty defiance that never failed to 
subdue the old peer's petulance, and then, ac- 
cepting Cashel's arm, moved on without a word. 

"Where Is it? that's the question!" whis- 
pered Mrs. White to Lady Janet. 

" Take you two to one it's not at Leonard's," 
said Frobisher. 

" Give you an even fifty Linton knows all 
about it," replied Upton. 

" And ten to two that he'll never tell I" chim- 
ed in Miss Meek ; and so they took their places 
at the table. 
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splendid table with no other alloy to their pleas- 
ure than the enntii of people whose fastidious- 
ness has grown into malady, Mr. Corrigan sat 
in oouncil at the cottage with his ancient ally, 
the doctor. There was an appearance of con- 
straint over each — ^very unosual with men who 
had been friends from boyhood; and in their 
long pauses, and short, abrupt sentences, might 
be read the absence of that confiding spirit which 
had bound them so many years like brothers. 

It may be in the reader's recollection that, 
while Corrigan was pledged to secrecy by Lin- 
ton respecting his revelations of Cashel, Tiemey 
was equally bound by Roland not to divulge any 
of his plans for the old man's benefit. Perhaps 
it was the first time in the life of either that 
such a reserve had been practiced. Certainly, 
it weighed heavily upon both ; and more than 
once were they coming to the fatal reserve to 
break their vows, and then some sudden thought 
—some unknown dread of disconcerting the in- 
tentions of those who trusted them — ^would cross 
their mind, and after a momentary struggle, a 
half cough, and muttered, " Well ! well !" they 
would relapse into silence, each far too occupied 
by himself to note the other's embarrassment. 

It was 'after a long time and much thought 
that Corrigan perceived, however pledged to 
Linton not to speak of CasheFs conduct respect- 
ing the cottage, that he was in no wise bound 
to secrecy regarding the proposal for Mary Lei- 
cester's hand ; and this was indeed the topic 
on which he was most desirous of the doctor's 
counsel. 

" I have a secret for you, Tiemay," said the 
old man, at length; ''and it is one which will 
surprise you. I have bad an ofier this morning 
for Mary ! Ay ; just so. You often told me 
that nothing but this life of isolation and retire- 
ment would have left her with me so long ; but 
the thought of losing her — ^the tangible, actual 
dread — ^never presented itself before this day !" 

" Who is it ?" said Tiemay, shortly, but not 
without evident agitation of manner. 

" One who has never enjoyed much of your 
favor, Tiemay, and whom I suspect you have 
judged with less than your habitual fairness/' 

" I know the man. Linton?" 

" It was Linton." 

''And he actually made this proposition?" 
said Tiemay, with an expression of the most 
anbonnded surprise in his features. 

" To me, myself, in this room, he meide it." 

" He asked you what her fortune would be ?" 
said Tiemay, gruffiy. 

"He did not; he told me of his own; he 
said, that by a recent event he had become pos- 
sessed of sufficient property to make him indiffer- 
ent to the fortune of whoever he might marry. 
He spoke sensibly and well of his future career, 
of the plans he had conceived, and the rules he 
made for his own guidance; he spoke warmly 
of her vrith whom he wished to share his for- 
tanes; and lastiyf he alluded in kind terms to 
myself, dependent as I am upon her care, wnA^ 
living as I do upon her aflection. In a 'WOicd, 



if there was not the ardor of a passionate lover, 
there was what I augur better from — ^the sen* 
timents of one who had long reflected on his 
own position in life, who knew the world well, 
and could be no mean guide amid its dangers 
and difficulties." 

" Have you told Mary of this ?" 

" I have not. My answer to Linton was— 

* Let me have time to think over this proposal; 

give me some hours of thought before I even 

speak to my grand-daughter ;' and he acceded at 
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once. 

*' Good Heavens !" exclaimed Tiemay, rising 
and pcusing the room. " How inadequate are 
we, two old men — ^removed from interconne 
with the world, neither players nor lookers-on 
in the game of life — ^to cope with one like him, 
and see what he purposes to himself by this 
alliance ! As for his aJBeotion, as for his power 
to feel her worth, to estimate the gentle virtues 
of her spotless nature, I can not, I will not be- 
lieve it." 

'' And for that very reason are you unfit to 
judge him. Your prejudices, ever against him, 
are rendered stronger, because you can not di- 
vine motives black enough to suit your theory ; 
you give the benefit of all your doubts against 
himself." 

"I know him to be a gambler, in its wone 
sense; not one who plays even for the gratifica- 
tion of those alternating vacillations of hope and 
fear which jaded, wom-out natures resort to as 
the recompense for blunted emotions and hlast* 
ed ambitions, but a gambler for gain ! that fool 
amalgam of the miser and the knave. I've 
seen him play the sycophant, too ; like one vho 
studied long his part, and knew it thoroughly. 
No, no. Mat ; it is not one like this most be 
husband of Mary !" 

" I tell you again, Tiemay, you suffer yonr 
prejudices to outrun all your prudence. The 
very fact that he asks in marriage a portionless 
giri, without influence from family, and withont 
the advantage of station, should outweigh all 
your doubts twioe-told." 

" This does but puzzle me — ^nothing more," 
said Tiemay, doggedly. " Were it Cashel, that 
high-hearted generous youth, who made this 
offer—" 

' ' I must stop you, Tiemay ; you are as mwA 
at fault in your over-estimate of one, as in your 
disparagement of the other, Cashel is not what 
you deem him. Ask me not how I know it. I 
can not — ^I dare not tell you ; it is enough thai 
I do know it, and know it by the evidence of 
my own eyes." 

" Then they have deceived you, that's alV 
said Tiemay, roughly ; " for I tell you, and 1 
speak now of what my own knowledge can sus- 
tain, that he is the very soul of generosity— 4l 
generosity that would imply recklessness, i not 
guided by the shrinking delicacy of an almost 
girlish spirit." 

" Tiemay, Tiemay, you are wrong, I say," 
OTiedi Com^dx^ "QAaaiQuately. 
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'iernay ; " it was but this morning I held in my 
ands — " he stopped, stammered, and was silenX. 

"Well," cried Corrigan, "go on; not that, 
ideed, you could convince me against what my 
yes have assured, for here, upon this table, I 
eheld— " 

" Out with it, man ! Tell what jugglery has 
•een practiced on you, for I see you have been 
iuped." 

" Hush ! here's Mary !'* cried Corrigan, who, 
carcely able to control himself, now walked the 
oom in great agitation. 

" You were talking so loud," said Mary," 
'that I guessed you were quarreling about poli- 
[cs, and so I came to make peace." 

"We were not, Maryj but Tiernay is in one 
f his wrong-head humors." • 

" And your grandfather in the silliest of his 
x)lish ones," exclaimed Tiernay, as, snatching 
p his hat, he left the cottage. ^ 

CHAPTER LIV.'^ . 

Like battle-tramps t 
The chaos of their tongues did drown reflection. 

Oswald. 

It might be thought that in a household so 
\ill of contrarieties as Tubbermore, any new 
plan of pleasure would have met but a meager 
SQCi^ess. Here, were the Kilgoffs, upon one 
side, fall of some secret importance, and already 
BpesLking of the uncertainty of passing the spring 
in Ireland. There, were the Kennyfecks, ut- 
terly disorganized by intestine troubles — mother, 
Mint, and daughters at open war, and only of 
sne mind for some few minutes of each day, 
^hen they assailed the luckless Kennyfeck as 
ihe "author of all evil ;" Frobisher, discontented 
h&t no handicap could be " got up," to remu- 
nerate him for the weariness of his exile ; Upton, 
suffering under the pangs of rejection ; Sir An- 
Irew, reduced to a skeleton by the treatment 
Against his unhappy opiate, being condemned, 
SJS " Jim" phrased it, to " two heavy sweats 
without body clothes, and a drench every day ;'* 
Meek grown peevish at the little prospect of 
flaking any thing of Cashel politically; and 
Cashel himself hipped and bored by all in turn, 
Mid wearied of being the head of a house where 
the only pleasantry existed in the servants' hall 
— and they were all rogues and thieves who 
5iade it. 

It might be easily supposed these were not 
the ingredients which would amalgamate into 
toy agreeable union, and that even a suggestion 
>o that end would meet but few supporters. 

Not so ; the very thought of doing " anything" 
was a relief: each felt, perhaps, his share of 
shame at the general ennui, and longed for what- 
>ver gave a chance of repelling it. It was as 
Q certain political conditions in seasons of gen- 
ral stagnation — ^men are willing even to risk a 
evolution, rather than oont^iue in a state of un- 
iromising monotony. 

•Lintim, whose own plana required that the 



others should be full of occupation of one kind or 
other, was the first to give the impulse, by re- 
minding Miss Meek that her sovereignty had, 
up to this, been a dead letter. 

" You have positively done nothing," said he, 
" since your accession. Here we are, all ready 
to do your bidding, only waiting for the shadow 
of a wbh on your part. There is no obstacle 
any where j pray let us commence a series of 
such right royal festivities as shall cause the 
envy of every other sovereign in Christendom." 

"I'm sure I wish for nothing better; but 
nobody minds me," said she, pouting. 

"What shall be the opening, then?" said 
Linton, taking a sheet of paper and seating him- 
self, in all form, to write. " A masquerade ?" 

" By all means ! A masquerade I" exclaimed 
a dozen voices ; and at once a large circle gath- 
ered round the table where he sat. 

" Does the country afford materials for one ?" 
asked Jennings. 

" Oh dear, yes !" sighed Meek ! " you could 
gather a great many important people here by 
a little management." 

" I'll tell Macnevin, wha commands at Lim- 
erick, to send ye every officer wha isn't under' 
arrest," said Sir Andrew. 

A speech received with great favor by various- 
young ladies unknown to the reader. 

Every one who knew any thing of the three 
neighboring counties was at once summoned to- 
form part of a select committee to name those 
who ought to be invited. The chief justice was 
acquainted with the principal persons, frpm his 
having gone circuit; but then, those he men- 
tioned were rarely of the stamp to add luster or 
brilliancy to a fancy ball;, indeed, as Linton- 
whispered, " The old judge had either hanged 
or transported all the pleasant fellows." 

The infantry men from Limerick were fa- 
miliar with every pretty girl of that famed cap- 
ital and its environs for some miles round; and 
as €xclusiveness was not to be the rule, a very 
imposing list was soon drawn up. 

Then came the question of receiving so large 
a party, and each vied with his neighbor in gen- 
erous sacrifices of accommodation ; even Downie 
vouchsafed to say that the noise would be terri- 
ble, " but, one ought to submit to any thing to 
give pleasure to his friends." 

The theater should be the ball-room; the two 
drawing-rooms and the library would offer space 
for the company to promenade ; the bufiet stand 
in the dining-room ; and supper be served in 
the great conservatory, which, with its trellised 
vines all studded with lights disposed as stars, 
would have a new and beautiful effect. 

Sir Andrew promised two military bands, and', 
unmarried oflicers a discretion, , 

Devoted offers of assistance poured in from; 
every side. Foraging parties were "told off;"" 
to shoot snipe and woodcocks without ceasing ; 
and Frobisher was to ply with a four-in-hand^ 
of Cashel's horses — ^to and frcm Limerick every 
day, carrying cx«r^ bod^ «cA «s^r^ >5Kca%'"iNBX 
was waxitmg. 
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All the servants of the guests, as well as of 
the house, were to be attired in a costume, 
which, after some discussion, was decided to be 
Spanish. 

Unlimited facilities were to be at the disposal 
of all, for whatever they pleased to order. Mrs. 
White sat down to write to Paris for an envoy 
of moss-roses and camellias, with a postcript 
from Upton on the subject of red partridges 
and foit gras. 

Jennings dictated a dispatch to Mayence for 
two cases of Steinberger ; and Howie took notes 
of all for a series of papers, which in four dif- 
ferent styles were to appear in four periodicals 
simultaneously. 

As each guest was at full liberty to invite 
some half-dozen friends, there was quite an ex- 
citement in comparing lists with each other, and 
speculations innumerable as to the dress and 
character they would appear in, for all were 
mysterious upon that head. 

^' But whar is Misther Cashel all this time ?" 
^d Sir Andrew-, '^ methinks it wud na be vara 
polite na to hae his opinion upon a' this, syne 
he must gie the siller for it." 

'' He's playing chess with Lady KilgojSf in 
%the boudoir," said Jennings. 

"Tell Kennyfeck," said Frobisher; "that's 
quite enough ; Cashel calls every thing where 
money enters — business, and hates it, in conse- 
quence." 

" Oh, dear ! I'm precisely of his mind, then," 
sighed Meek, caressing his whiskers. 

"Kilgoff will not remain, you'll see," said 
Upton. "He is not pleased with my lady's 
taete for close intimacy." 

"The Kennyfecks are going to-morrow or 
next day," said another. 

" So they have been every day this last week j 
but if some of you gentlemen will only be gallant 
enough to give a good reason for remaining, 
they'll not stir." This was spoken by Lady 
Janet in her tartest of voices, and with a steady 
stare at Upton, who stroked his mustaches in 
very palpable confusion. "Yes, Sir Harvey," 
continued she, "I'm perfectly serious, and Mr. 
Linton, I perceive, agrees with me." 
' " As he always does, Lady Janet, when he 
desires to be in the right," said Linton, bowing. 

" Aw — ^I, aw — ^I didn't think it was so easy 
in that quarter, aw !" said Jennings, in a low 
«emi-confidential tone. 

" I'll insure you for a fair pieiriium, Jennings, 
if you have any fancy that way." 

"Aw, I don't know — concern looks hazard- 
ous — ha ! Jia ! ha !— don't you think so ?" But 
as nobody joined in his laughter, he resumed, 
in a lower voice, " There's Upton very spooney 
indeed about one of them." 

"It's the aunt," said Linton, "a very fine 
woman too; what the French call a ^beaute 
uvere ;' but classical, quite classical." 

^^ Confounded old harridan!" muttered Upton 
between bis teeth -^ "I'd not take her with 
Rotbscbild^s bank at her disposal." 
AJI this little chit-^hat was a thing got xip 



by Linton, while stationing himself in a position 
to watch Cashel and Lady Kilgoff, who sat, at 
a chess-table, in an adjoining room. It needed 
not Linton's eagle glance to perceive that neither 
was attentive to the game, but that they were 
engaged in deep and earnest conversation. Lady ( 
Kilgoff's back was toward him, but Roland's " 
face he could see clearly, and watch the signs 
of anger and impatience it displayed. 

"A little more noise and confusion here," 
thought Linton, " and they'll forget that they're 
not a hundred miles away;" and acting on this, 
he set about arranging the company in varioas 
groups ; and while he disposed a circle of ,ver]r 
fast-talking old ladies, to discuss rank and priv- 
ileges, in one corner, he employed some others 
in devising a character quadrille, over which 
Mrs. White was to preside ; and then, seating 
a young lady at the piano, one of those deter- 
mined performers who run a steeple-chase 
through waltz, polka, and mazurka, for hoars 
uninterruptedly, he saw that he had manufac- 
tured a very pretty chaos "off-hand." 

While hurrying hither and thither, directing, 
instructing, and advising every one, he con- 
trived also, and as it were by mere accident, to 
draw across the doorway of the boudoir the 
heavy velvet curtain that performed the function 
of a door. The company were far too busied 
in their various occupations to remark this ; far 
less was it perceived by Lady Kilgoff or Roland. , 
Nobody knew better than Linton how to perform 
the part of fly-wheel to that oompUoated engine 
called society; he could regulate its pace tc 
whatever speed he pleased ; and upon this oc- 
casion he pushed the velocity to the utmost; 
and, by dint of that miraculous magnetism by 
which men of warm imagination and quick fancy * 
inspire their less susceptible neighbors, he spread 
the contagion of his own merry humor, and 
converted the drawing-room into a scene of al- 
most riotous gayety. 

" They want no more leadership now," said 
he, and slipped from the room and hastened 
toward the library, where sat Lord Kilgofi^ sur 
rounded by folios of Grotius and Puffendorf— 
less, indeed, for perusal and study, than as if 
inhaling the spirit of diplomatic craft from their 
presence. 

"Nay, my lord, this is too much," said he, 
entering with a smile; "some relaxation is 
really necessary. Pray come and dissipate a 
little with us in the drawing-room." 

"Don't lose my place, however,*'^ said he, 
smiling far mote graciously than his wont 
" I was just considering that assertion of Grotios, 
wherein he lays it down that * a river is always 
objectionable as a national boundary.' I dissent 
completely from the doctrine. A river has ail 
the significance of a natural frontier. It is the 
line of demarkation dravm from the commence- 
ment of the world between different tracts, and 
at once suggests separation." 

"Very true, my lord ; I see your observatkn 
\Ti aW \\s yxsxve^. k TiN^t.^ \tk \bft natoral worldi i 
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clal and should ever be a barrier against un- 
arran table intrusion." 

Lord Kilgoff smiled, tapped his snufT-box, 
nd nodded as though to say, " Continue." Lin- 
^n understood the hint in this wise, and went 
in — 

"And yet, my lord, there is reason to fear 
bt, with individuals as with nations, these de- 
larkations are losing their ^ prestige.^ What 
eople call enlightenment and progress, nowa- 
lys, is the mere negation of these principles." 
** Every age has thrown some absurd theory 
the surface, sir," said Lord Kilgoff, proudly; 
Southcotians, Mormons, and RadicaJs, among 
e rest. But truth, sir, has always the ascen- 
ncy in the long run. Facts can not be sneer- 
down ; and the Pyrenees and the English 
erage are facts, Mr. Linton, and similar facts, 
?!" 

Linton looked like one who divided himself 
tween rebuke and conviction — submissive, but 
t satisfied. 

"Give me your arm, Linton, Fm still very 
' from strong ; this place dbagrees with me. 
*anc3' the air is rheumatic, and I am impatient 
get away ; but the fact is, I have been lin- 
ring in the hope of receiving some tidings 
>m the Foreign Office, which I had rather 
>uld reach me here, than at my own house." 
'* Precisely my lord ; the request then has the 
— I mean, it shows, you have been sought 
er by the minister, and solicited to take 
ice when not thinking of the matter your- 
S. 

" Quite so ; I open the dispatch, as it may 
at the breakfast-table, jocularly observing 
it it looks official, eh?" 
"Exactly, my lord; you even surmise that 
may prove an appointment you have solicited 
' one of your numerous protiges — something 
the colonies, or, the 'troop' — without pur- 
ase, in the Blues?" 

Lord Kilgoff laughed — ^for him, heartily — at 
nton's concurrence in his humor, and went 

" And when I opened it, Linton, and read the 
ntents, eh?" 

Here he paused, as if asking what effect his. 
tute friend would ascribe to such pleasant 
ings. 

" I think I see your lordship throw the heavy 
cket from you with a ' Pshaw I' of disappoint- 
5nt ; while you mutter to your next neighbor, 
have been warding off this these two or three 
It years, but there*#.no help for it; the king 
lists upon my taking the mission at Fier- 
ce V " 

"I must say, Mr. Linton, your conjecture 
ikes me as strained and unnatural. The ap- 
intment to represent my august master at the 
urt of Tuscany might be a worthy object of 
y ambition. 1 can not agree with the view 
a take of it." 

Linton saw that he had '* charged too far," 
d hastened to secure his retreat. 
''/ Mpoke, my lord, rather with reference to 



your regret at quitting the scenes of your natu- 
ral influence at home, of withdrawing from this 
distracted country the high example of your 
presence, the wisdom of your counsels, the mu- 
nificence of your charity. These are sad exports 
at such a time as this !" 

Lord Kilgoff sighed — he sighed heavily ; he 
knew Ireland had gone through many trials and 
afflictions, but the dark future which Linton pic- 
tured had never presented itself so full of gloom 
before. He doubtless felt that, when he left the 
ship, she would not long survive the breakers ; 
and, sunk in these reveries, he walked along at 
Lintpn's side till they gained the picture-gallery, 
at one extremity of which lay the boudoir we 
have spoken of. 

" Poor things, my lord !" said Linton, shrug- 
ging his shoulders as he passed along, and cast- 
ing a contemptuous glance at the apocryphal 
Vandykes and Murillos around, and for whose 
authenticity he had himself, in nearly every case, 
been the guarantee. 

Lord Kilgoff gave a fleeting look at them, 
but said nothing ; and Linton, to occupy time, 
went on : — 

"New men, like our friend here, should never 
aspire above the Flemish school. Your Cuyps, 
and Hobbimas, and Yanderveldes, are easily un- 
derstood, and their excellences are soon learned. 
Even Mieris and Gerard Dow are open to such 
oonnoisseurship ; but, to feel the csdm nobility 
of a Velasquez, the sublime dignity of a, Van- 
dyke, or the glorious intellectuality of a Titian 
portrait, a man must be a born gentleman, in 
its most exalted signification. What a perfect 
taste your collection at Kilgoff displays ! All 
Spanish or Venetian, if I mistake not." 

" Are we not like to disturb a tete-a-tete^ Lin- 
ton ?" said Lord Kilgoff, nudging his friend's 
arm and laughing slily, as he pointed through 
the large frame of plate-grass that formed a 
door to the boudoir. 

" By Jove !" said Linton, in a low whisper, 
" and so we were ! You are always thoughtful, 
my lord 1" 

"You know the adage, Linton, 'An old 
poacher makes the best gamekeeper !' Ha, ha, 
ha !" 

" Ah, my lord ! I have heard as much of you. 
But who can they be ?" 

" We shall soon see, for it is always belter 
in these cases to incur the rudeness of interrup- 
tion than the meanness of espionnage ;" and so 
saying, Lord Kilgoff opened the door and enter- 
ed. Although in so doing the noise he made 
might easily have attracted notice, the chess- 
players, either deep in their preoccupation, or 
habituated to the uproar of the drawing-room, 
paid no attention, so that it was only as he ex- 
claimed "Lady Kilgoff!" that both started, and 
beheld him, as, pale with passion, he stood sup. 
porting himself on the back of a chair. 

"Pray don't stir, sir; be seated, I beg," 
said he addressing Cashel^ in a voice that skook. 
with anger •, " toj \ik\«TrQi:^\Jtf»x q1 '^vs^ ^^ss^a ^%a 
pure accldenl.''^ 
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" No apologies, my lord ; we are both but in- 
difierent players," said Cashel, smiling, but yet 
very far from at ease. 

'''' Your seclusion at least bespeaks the interest 
you feel in the game. Mr. Linton and I can 
vouch — " (Here his lordship turned to call his 
witness, but he bad left the court, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, had never entered it.) 

^' Linton here ?" said Lady KilgofT, in a voice 
which, though scare* a whisper, was actually 
thriU'ng in the intensity of its meaning. 

" I hope sir, when you have lived somewhat 
more in the world, you will learn that the first 
duty of a host is not to compromise a guest." 

"I am most willing to be taught by your 
lordship's better knowledge ; but if I am to 
benefit by the lesson in the present case, it must 
be more clearly expressed," said Cashel, calmly. 

^' As for you, madam," said Lord Kilgofi*, *^I 
can not compliment you on the progress you 
have made in acquiring the habits and instincts 
of ' your order.' " 

" My lord !" exclaimed she, and then, with a 
countenance wherein rebuke and entreaty were 
blended, she stopped. 

^'I am aware, sir. what eclat young gentle- 
men nowadays derive from the supposed pref- 
erence of individuals of exalted rank; and I 
would hope that your vanity may be most in 
fault, here." 

" My lord, one word — only one," said Cashel, 
eagerly ; " I am sadly afflicted with the infirm- 
ity of hot temper, which never gives way more 
surely, nor more suddenly, than when accused 
wrongfully. Such is your lordship doing at 
present. I would entreat you not to say, what 
a very little calm reflection will call upon you 
to retract." 

"This concerns m«, sir, most of all," said 
Lady Kilgofi*, rising and drawing herself proudly 
up. "These unworthy suspicions had never 
occurred to you, had they not been prompted; 
but you might have believed that when 1 sacri- 
ficed all I have done, for that rank of which so 
incessantly you remind me, that I would not 
rashly hazard the position for which I paid so 
dearly. . . . Let us leave this now, my lord ; Mr. 
Cashel can scarcely desire a presence that has 
so ungratefully rewarded his hospitality, and I, 
at least, shall be spared the mortification of 
meeting one who has been a witness to such an 
outrage." 

" This is not to end here, sir," said Lord Kil- 
gofi*, in a whisper to Cashel, who, more intent 
upon the words Lady Kilgofi* had just uttered, 
carelessly answered — 

" As you will." 

" Good-by, Mr. Cashel," said she, holding out 
her hand ; " I wish I was leaving a better «ou- 
venir behind me than the memory of this last 
scene." 

"I will never remember it, madam," said Ca- 

shel,- **but, I would beg that you may not let 

an mcident so trivial, sq perfectly devoid oi 

every thing like importance, hasten your go\ng 

otbing save malevolence and calumny oou\d 



suggest any other impression, and I woold be- 
seech you not to favor by such a step as a hastj 
departure, the malice that scandal-lovers may 
circulate." 

"This is matter for my consideration, sii," 
said Lord Kilgofi*, haughtily, while, drawing 
Lady Kilgofi^s arm within his own, he made a 
vigorous attempt to move away with dignity. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Is he not too old for mch gambols 1 

Sir Raymond. 

Cashel was in no mood to join his company 
after such a scene, and hastening up-stairs, he 
entered his dressing-room. What was his sur- 
prise tp see that Linton was seated in an easy- 
chair before the fire, enjoying a cigar and a 
new novel, with all the cool negligence of his 
unruffled nature. 

"At last I" cried he, as Cashel entered. "I 
have been waiting here most impatiently tc 
know how you got through it." 

" Through what ? — ^how, what do you mean?" 

" That affair with Kilgofi*. I slipped away 
when I saw that he would enter the boudoir, 
after having coughed and sneezed like a gram- 
pus, in the hope of attracting your attention, 
but you were so confoundedly engrossed by my 
lady's agreeability — so extensively tender—" 

" Linton, I must stop you at once. I may 
barter some of my own self-respect for. quietness' 
sake, and let you talk this way of m«, but you 
shall not do so of another." 

" Hang it, man, she is an older friend than 
yourself. I have known her these seven years 
— as little more than a child." 

" Your friendship would seem a costly bles- 
sing, if you understand its duties always in this 
fashion." 

" I hope it will admit of a little firankness, at 
all events," said he, affecting a laugh. "It 
will be too bad if you both fall out with me for 
watching over your interests." 

"I don't understand you." 

" I will be plain enough. I have seen fo' 
many a day back what has been going on. 
perceived the very commencement of the mis 
chief, when probably neither she nor you dreamed 
of it ; and, resigning all the esteem that years 
had cemented between us, I spoke to her. Ay 
Roland, I told her what would happen. I saiA 
that qualities like yours could not be broogiit 
every day into contrast «with those of poor Kil 
goff* without most unhappy comparisons. I ex 
plained tc her, that if she did form an attacli 
ment to you, it could not be one of those pass- 
ing flirtations that an easy code of fashion admits 
and sanctions; that you were a fellow whos> 
generous nature could never descend to sack 
heartless levity, and that there viras no sacriii<^ 
ot ^osvXVotv ^Tvd prospect you would hesitate to 
in^e ^(x «i^otGA.\i >i}GA.X\a<«^^csQ>.\ «nd I askt' 
Vet &&\\^ .« ^c||^^<& \srak% «q«^ tcsbx'V!^^^^ 
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le greater fool myself; I ought to have known 
Jtter. ^She not only refused to listen to me, 
at actually resented my attempted kindness by 
ctnal injury. I don't want to speak of myself 
lere, so I'll hasten on. It was all but a cut 
)etween us, for months before we met here. 
iTou may remember, in Dublin, we rarely even 
>poke to each other ; we, who once had been 
like brother and sister ! 

"Well, before she was a week here, I saw 
hat the danger I had dreaded so long, was 
lourly becoming more imminent. You, very 
lossibly, had not a serious thought upon, the 
natter, but she had actually fallen in love I I 
suppose you must have played the hero, at that 
hipwreck. in some very chivalrous fashion; 
lowever it was, my lady had lost her heart, pre- 
cisely at the same time that his lordship had 
ost his head — cleaving you, I conjecture, in a 
'ery awkward dilemma. Seeing there wcus no 
ime to lose, and resolving to sacrifice myself 
o save her, I made one more effort. I'll not 
veary you with a narrative of my eloquence, 
lor repeat any of the ten-thousand-and-one rea- 
ons I gave, for her shunning your society, 
Jid, if need were, leaving your house. The 
vhole ended as I ought to have foreseen it would 
—in an open breach between us ; she, candidly 
vowing that she would be my deadly enemy 
hrough life, and even procure a personal rup- 
ure between you and me, if pushed to it, by 
ciy * impertinent importunity,' so, she called it. 

own to you I was completely dumbfounded 
»y this. I knew that she had courage for any 
hing, and thai, if she did care for a man, there 
vould be a recklessness in the course she would 
oUow, that would defy guidance or direction, 
tnd so, I abstained from any further interfer- 
5nce; and, as you may have remarked your- 
lelf, i actually estranged myself from you." 

"I did remark that," said Cashel, gravely. 

" Well, to-night, when by mere accident Kil- 
?off and I had sauntered into the gallery and 
2ame upon you in the boudoir, I own frankly I 
was not sorry for it ; unpleasant as such scenes 
ire, they are better — a hundred thousand times 
oetter — than the sad consequences they antici- 
pate; and even should any thing take place 
personally, I'd rather see you stand Kilgoff's 
Bre at 'twelve paces* than be exposed to the 
flash of my lady's eye at ' one.' *' 

"Your friendly zeal," said Cashel, with a 
*^ery peculiar emphasis on the words, " would 
seem to have got the upper hand of your hab- 
tually sharp perception ; there was nothing to 
ear in any part of my intimacy with Lady Kil- 
'off. I have been but too short a time convers- 
ant, with fashionable life to forget more vulgar 
'abits, and, among them, that which forbids a 
Qan to pay his addresses to the wife of another, 
need not vindicate her ladyship; that she has 
^en a warm, I shame not to say, an affection- 
te interest in ny fortunes, may have been im- 
pudent. I know not w^hat your code admits 
C or rejects, but her kindness demands all my 
fadtude, and, if aeed be, the defense that a' 



man of honor should always be ready to offer 
for the cause of truth.'* 

** Don't you perceive, Cashel, that all ^ou are 
saying only proves what I have been asserting 
— that, while you are actually ignorant of your 
danger, the peril is but the greater? I repeat 
it to you, however intact your heart may be, 
hers is in your keeping. I know this ; nay, I 
say it advisedly — don't shake your head and 
look so confident — ^I repeat it, I know this to be 
the case." 

" Y6u know it ?" said Cashel, as though Lin- 
ton's words had startled his convictions. 

"I know it, and I'll prove it, but upon one 
condition, your word of honor as to secrecy." 
Cashel nodded, and Linton went on. '' Some 
short time bax:k, some one, under the shelter of 
the anonymous, wrotd her a letter, stating that 
they had long watched her intimacy with you 
— grieving over it, and regretting that she should 
have yielded any portion of her affection to one, 
whose whole life had been a series of decep- 
tions ; that your perjuries in love's court were 
undeniable, and that you were actually married, 
legally and regularly married, to a young Span- , 
ish gTl." 

" Was this told her ?" said Cashel, gasping 
for breath. 

" Yes, the very name was given — Maritana, 
if I mistake not. — ^Is there such a name ?" 

Cashel bent his head slightly in assent. 

*' How, you had deserted this poor girl after 
having won her affections — " 

" This is false, sir ; every word of it false," 
said Cashel, purple with passion ; '' nor will I 
permit any man- to drag her name before this 
world of slanderers in connection with such a 
tale. Great Heaven! what hypocrisy it is to 
have a horror for the assassin and the cut-throat, 
and yet, give shelter, in your society, to those 
who stab character and poison reputation ! I 
tell you, sir, that among those bucaniers you 
have so often sneered at, you'd not meet one 
base enough for this." 

" I think you are too severe upon this kind 
pf transgression, Cashel," said Linton, calmly. 
" It is as often prompted by mere idleness as 
malice. The great mass of people in this life 
have nothing to do, and they go wrong, just for 
occupation. There may have been — there gen- 
erally is — a little grain of truth amid all the . 
chaff of fiction ; there may, therefore, be a young 
lady whose name was — " 

" I forbid you to speak it. I knew her^ and, 
girl as she was, she was not one to suffer insult 
in her presence, nor shall it be offered to her 
in her absence." 

" My dear fellow, your generous warmth 
should norbe unjust, or else you will find few 
friends willing to incur your anger in the hope 
of doing you service. I never believed a word 
of this story. Marriage — adventure — even the 
young lady's identity, I deemed all fictions to- 
gether." 

apologetio lot Vl^s x>a!^ftxkfts»^ ^^^ \a^&r». ^^>^ 
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not slow in accepting even so unwilling a re- 
paration. 

^* Of course I think no more of it,'' cried he, 
with affected cordiality. " 1 was going to tell 
you how Lady Kilgoff received the tidings — 
exactly the very opposite to what her kind cor- 
respondent had intended. It actually seemed 
to encourage her in her passion, as though there 
was a similarity in your cases. Besides, she 
felt, perhaps, that she was not damaging your 
future career, as it might be asserted she had 
done, were you unmarried. These are mere 
guesses on my part. I own to you, I have 
little skill in reading the Macchiavelism of a 
female heart; the only key to its mystery I 
know of is, 'always suspect what is least 
likely.' " 

"And I am to sit down patiently under all 
this calumny I" said Cashel, as he walked the 
room with hasty steps. '^ I am perhaps to 
receive at my table those whose amusement it 
is so to sport with my character and my fame !" 

" It is a very naughty world, no doubt of it," 
said Linton, lighting a fresh cigar ; '^ and the 
worst of it is, it tempts one always to be as 
roguish as one's neighbors, for very seif-preser- 
vation." 

" You say I am not at liberty to speak of this 
letter to Lady Kilgoff?" 

'^ Of course not ; I am myself a defaulter in 
having told the matter to you." 

Cashel paced the room hurriedly ; and what 
a whirlwind of opposing thoughts rushed through 
his brain ! for while at times all Lady Kilgoff 's 
warnings about Linton, all his own suspicions 
of his duplicity and deceit, were uppermost, 
there was still enough in Linton's narrative, 
were it true, to account for Lady Kilgoff's 
hatred of him. The counsels he had given, 
and she rejected, were enough to furnish a feud 
forever between them. At which side lay the 
truth? And then, this letter about Maritana 
— who was the writer? Could it be Linton 
himself? and if so, would he have ventured to 
allude to it?" 

These thoughts harassed and distressed him 
at every instant, and in his present feeling 
toward Linton he could not ask his aid to solve 
the mystery. 

Now, he was half disposed to charge him 
with the whole slander; his passion prompted 
him to seek ah object for his vengeance, and 
the very cool air of indifference Linton assumed 
was provocative of anger. The next moment, 
he felt ashamed of such intemperate warmth, 
and almost persuaded himself to tell him of his 
proposal for Mary Leicester, and thus prove 
the injustice of the suspicion about Lady Kil- 

goff 

"Tljere's a tap at the door, I think," said 

Linton. "I suppose, if it's Frobisher, or any 

of them, you'd rather not be bored ?" And, as 

if divining the answer, he arose and opened it. 

''Lord Kilgoff^s compliments, and teqxxeals 

Mr. Linton will come over to his room," said 

his lordship's valet. 



"Very well," said Linton, and closed tin 
door. *' What can the old peer want at thi» 
time of night. Am I to bring a message to 
you, Cashel?" 

Cashel gave an insolent laugh. 

" Or shall I tell him the story of Davoust at 
Hamburgh, when the syndicate accused him of 
peculating, and mentioned some millions that 
he had abstracted from the treasury. 'All 
untrue, gentlemen,' said he, ' I never heard of 
the money before, but since you have been 
polite enough to mention the fact, I'll not show 
myself so ungrateful as to forget it.' Do joo 
think Kilgoff would see the a propos .?" 

With this speech, uttered in that half-jocnlar 
mood habitual to him Linton left the room, 
while Cashel continued to ponder over the late 
scene, and its probable consequences ; not the 
least serious of which was, that Linton was pos- 
sessor of his secrets. Now, thinking upon what 
he had just heard of Lady Kilgoff — ^now, pictnr* 
ing to himself how Mary Leicester would re- 
gard his pledge to Maritana, he walked impa- 
tiently up and down, when the door opened and 
Linton appeared. 

*' Just as I surmised !" said he, throwing him- 
self into a chair, and laughing heartily. "My 
lord will be satbfied with nothing bat a duel 'a 
la mort.^ " 

^' 1 see no cause for mirth in such a contin- 
gency," said Cashel, gravely; "the very rumor 
of it would ruin Lady Kilgoff." 

"That of course is a grave consideration," 
said Linton affecting seriousness, "but it is still 
more his than yours." 

" ffe is a dotard !'' said Cashel, passionately, 
" and not to be thought of. She is young, beau- 
tiful, and unprotected. Her fortune is a hard 
one already, nor is there any need to make it 
still more cruel." 

" I half doubt she would think it so !" said 
Linton, with an air of levity, as he stooped to 
select a cigar. 

" How do you mean, sir ?" cried Cashel, an- 
grily. 

" Why, simply that when you shoot my lord 
you'll scarcely desert my lady," said he, vith 
the same easy manner. 

"You surely told him that his suspicions 
were unfounded and unjust ; that my intimacy, 
however prompted by the greatest admiration, 
had never transgressed the line of respect?" 

" Of course, my dear fellow, I said a thousand 
things of you that I didn't believe — and worse 
still, neither did he ; but the upshot of all tS) 
that he fancies it is a question between the 
peerage and the great untitled class ; he has 
got into his wise brain that the barons of Rob* 
nymede will rise from their monuineiital marUt 
in horror and shame at such an invaikm of *tfci 
order; ' and that there will be no longer sees* 
rity beneath the coronet when such a'dbmsslM 
Jack Cade as yourself goes at large.*' 

" 1 teU you again, Linton-— fuAd let it be fo 
t\ie \as!t \A.m% — -^crax ^^MAsiGri Vk iMMt fiO-tiaai 
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Qumor, nor make myself ridiculous to pamper ' 
his absurd vanity. Besides, to throw a slander 
upon his wife, he must seek another instru- 
ment." 

By accident, mere accident, Cashel threw a 
more than usual significance into these last few 
words; and Linton, whose command over his 
features rarely failed, tsiken suddenly by what 
seemed a charge, grew deep red. 

Cashel started as he saw the effect of his 
speech; he was like one who sees his chance 
shot has exploded a magazine. 

" What I" cried he, " have you a grudge in 
that quarter, and is it thus you would pay it ?" 

" I hope you mean this in jest, Cashel," said 
Linton with a voice of forced calm. 

" Faith, I was never less in a mood for jok- 
ing ; my words have only such meaning as your 
heart accuses you of. 

" Come, come, then there is no harm done. 
But pray, be advised, and never say as much to 
any one who has less regard for you. And 
now, once more, what shadl we do with Kilgoff ? 
He has charged me to carry you a message, 
and I only undertook the mission in the hope 
cf some accommodation — something that should 
keep the whole affair strictly among ourselves." 

" Then you wish for my answer ?" 

" Of course." 

*' It is soon said. I'll not meet him," 

" Not meet him ? But, just consider — " 

'^ I have considered, and I tell you once more, 
I'll not meet him. He can not lay with truth 
any injury at my door; and I will not, to in- 
dulge his petulant vanity, be led to injure one 
whose fair frame is of more moment than our 
absurd differences." 

"I own to you, Cashel, this does not strike 
me as a wise course. By going out and receiv- 
ing his fire, you have an opportunity of declar- 
ing on the ground your perfect innocence of the 
charge ; at least, such, 1 fancy, would be what 
I should do, in a like event. I would say, * My 
lord it is your pleasure, under a very grave 
and great misconception, to desire to take my 
life. I have stood here for you, once, and will 
do so, again, as many times as you please, till 
either your vengeance be satisfied or your error 
recognized ; simply repeating, as I now do, thai, 
I am innocent.' In this way you will show that 
personal risk is nothing with you, in compari- 
son with the assertion of a fact that reorards 
another far more nearly than yourself. I will 
not dispute with you which line is the better 
^ one ; but, so much I will say, this is what ^ the 
World' would look for." 

The word was a spell ! Cashel felt himself 

in a difficulty perfectly novel. Ho was, as it 

were, arraigned to appear before a court of 

whose proceedings he knew little or nothing. 

• How the "World" would regard the affair, was 

the whole question — ^what the "World" would 

say of Lady Kilgoff^ — how receive her exculpa- 

tioD. Now Linton assuredly knew this same 

** World,'* well ; he knew it in its rare mcods of 

good4kmBor, when it ia pleased to speak ia flat» 



teries to some popular idol of the hour ; and be 
knew it, in its more congenial temper, when it 
utters its fatal judgments on unproved delin- 
quency and imputed wrong. None knew bet- 
ter than himself the course by which the "Holy 
Office" of slander disseminates its degrees, and 
he had often impressed Roland with a suita|>lA 
awe of its mysterious doings. The word was, 
then, talismanic ; for however at the bar of con- 
science he might stand acquitted, Cashel knew 
that it was to another and very different jurisdic- 
tion the appeal should be made. Linton saw 
what was passing in his mind, for he had often 
watched him in similar conflicts, and he hasten- 
ed to press his advantage. 

" Understand me well, Cashel ; I do not pre- 
tend to say that this is the common-sense solu- 
tion of such a difficulty; nor is it the mode 
which a man with frankness of character and 
honorable intentions would perhaps have select- 
ed ; but it is the way in which the world \rill 
expect to see it treated, and any deviation from 
which would be regarded as a solecism in our 
established code of conduct." 

" In what position will it place her ? That's 
the only question worth considering." 

"Perfect exculpation. You, as I said before, 
receive Kilgoff"'s fire, and protest your entire 
innocence : my lord accepts your assurance, and 
goes home to brbakfast — voila taut /" 

"What an absurd situation! I declare to 
you, I shrink from the ridicule that must attach 
to such a rencounter, meeting a man of his age 
and infirmity I" 

"They make pistols admirably nowadays,"- 
said Linton, drily ; " even the least athletic can 
pull a hair-trigger." 

Cashel made no answer to this speech, but 
stood still, uncertain how to act. 

" Come, come," said Linton, " you are giv- 
ing the whole thing an importance it does not 
merit : just let the old peer have the pleasure 
of his bit of heroism, and it will all end as I 
have mentioned. They'll leave this to-morrow 
early, reach Kilaloe to breakfast, whence Kil- 
goff* will start for the place of meeting, and, by 
ten o'clock you'll be there also. The only mat- 
ter to arrange is, whom you'll get. Were it a 
real affair, I'd say Upton, or Frobisher; but, 
here, it is a question of secrecy, not skill. I'd 
advise, if possible, your having M'Farline." 

"Sir Andrew?" said Cashel, half laughing. 

"Yes; his age and standing are precisely 
what we want here. He'll not refuse you ; ana 
if ho should, it's only telling Lady Janet that 
we want to shoot Kilgoffj and she'll order him 
out, at once." 

" I protest it looks more absurd than ever !" 
said Roland, impatiently. 

" That is merely your own prejudice," said 
Linton. " You can not regard single combat 
but as a life-struggle between two men, equal 
not merely in arms, but alike in bodily energy, 
prowess, skill, and courage. We look on the 
matter here «a «i tsat^ Vi\.\«r3.^NR\3&\«v».^^NR»s» 
expert as o&jwl dxwT& xJoa ^toa.— ^^s^ ^^et'^^^i^ 
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I vow, that was two o'clock I It struck, and I 
have promised to see Kilgofi* again to-night. 
By the way, he'll want horses. Where can he 
get them?" 

" Let him take mine ; there are plenty of 
them, and ho'll never know any thing of it." 

"Very true. What an obliging adversary, 
that actually ' posts' his enemy to the ground !" 

"How am I to see M'Farline to-night?" 

" You'll have to call him out of bed. Let 
Flint say there's an orderly from Limerick with 
dispatches; that Biddy Molowney won't pay 
her poor-rate, or Paddy Flanagan has rescued 
his pig ; and the magistrates are calling for the 
fifty-something, and two squadrons of horse, to 
protect the police. You'll soon have him up; 
and, once up, his Scotch blood will make him 
as discreet as an archdeacon. So, good night ; 
add a codicil to your will in favor of my lady, 
and to-bed." 

With this Linton took his candle and retired. 

Cashel, once more alone, began to ponder 
over tue difficulty of his position. The more 
he reasoed on the matter, the stronger appear- 
ed his fears that Lady Kilgoff's name would be 
compromised by a foolish and unmeaning quar- 
rel ; while, for himself, he tow nothing but ridi- 
cule and shame from his compliance. That 
omnipotent arbiter, "the World," might indeed 
be satisfied, but Roland suspected that few of 
itS/ better judging members would hesitate to 
condemn a course as unfeeling as it was un- 
wise. 

A quick, sharp knocking at the door of his 
room aroused him from his musings. It was 
Lady Kilgofi''s maid, breathless and agitated. 
She came to say that Lord Kilgofi*, after a scene 
of passionate excitement with her ladyship, had 
been seized with paralysis, and that he was now 
lying powerless and unconscious on his bed. 

" Come, sir, for mercy's sake ; come quickly. 
My lady is distracted, nor can any of us think 
of what to do." 

Cashel scratched a few lines in pencil to 
Tiernay, requesting his immediate presence, 
and, ringing for his servant, at once dispatched 
a message to the village. This done, he fol- 
lowed the maid to Lord Kilgofi*'s chamber. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

The waters darken, and the rustling sound 
Tells of the coming " squall." Th$ PU0L 

Lord Kilgoff was stretched upon a bed, 

breathing heavily; one arm lay straight beside 

him, and the other crossed upon his breast. His 

features were deadly pale, save in the center of 

each cheek, where a deep-red spot seemed to 

burn. A slight, very slight distortion marked 

his features, and a faint tremor seemed to quiver 

on his lip. Beside the bed, with an expression 

of some conscious terror in her face, sat Lady 

KilgofT; her white dressing-gown, over which. 

bar hair fell in long abundant masses, added 

pallor to her looks. Her eyes met CasheVs as 



he entered, and then reverted to the bed where 
the sick man lay, but with an expression less of 
sorrow than of bewilderment and confusion. 

She looked, indeed, like one whose faculties 
had been stunned by some sudden shock, and 
had, as yet, made no effort to recall them to 
their wonted exercise. At the foot of the bed 
stood the maid, whose half-uttered sobs were 
the only sounds to break the stillness. 

Cashel drew near, and placed his fingers on 
the sick man's pulse. Often had he, in bis 
former adventurous career, felt the ebbing cur- 
rent of H life's blood, and measured its power by 
its resistsmce. The full but laborinsr swell of 
the heart might well deceive him, then, into the 
impression that no grave consequences were 
near. He knew not that in such affections th« 
pulse can be round, and strong, and impulsive; 
and it was with an earnest conviction of truth 
he whispered to her — 

*' There is no danger." 

She looked up, but it was easy to see that 
although the words had sounded like comfort, 
they had not pierced the dense vail that clouded 
her mind. 

Cashel repeated the phrase, and said — 

"Tiernay will soon be here, but have no 
fears ; my own slight skill can tell you there is 
nothing of peril. Had you not better retire 
from this — even to the window?" 

A faint " No" was all she uttered. 

" He was in perfect health this afternoon ?" 
said Cashel to the maid. 

" My lord was better than usual, sir ; he took 
out his collar and his star to look at them, and 
he spoke very pleasantly of going abroad in the 
spring. He was reading in the library when 
Mr. Linton went to him." 

"Linton!" muttered Lady Kilgoff, with a 
shudder. 

" I think I hear voices in the corridor," said 
Cashel. "If it be the doctor, say I wish to 
speak with him before he sees my lord." 

The maid left the room to perform the com- 
mission, and scarcely had the door closed, than 
Lady Kilgoff started up, and seizing an object 
which lay on the bed, exclaimed, " How came 
it into your keeping ?" 

" What ?" cried Cashel, in amazement. 

" This bracelet," said she, holding out towArd 
him the massive bracelet which Linton had con- 
trived to detach from her arm at their meeting 
in the " Park." 

" I never saw it before— never in my life." 

She sank slowly back upon the chair without 
speaking, while a faint tremor shook her frame. 

" The doctor is without, sir," said the maid 
at this moment, and Cashel hastened out. He 
spoke a few hurried words to Tiernay, and then 
walked toward his own room. That some deep 
and artftil treachery had drawn its web around 
and about him, involving not himself alone but 
another too, he now clearly felt. He saw 
danger^ as the sailor sees it in the lowering skj 
, and fLeeXva^ scwd, \>\sX ^ ^^\i<& knew notirom 
\ ^baX (\yxax\At \^q ^*' ^s^fviei^'^ -««& ^mxe^bm^^ ^>S^ 
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•uspicions all pointed to Linton ; bat why attri 
^ute such a game to him? and if such were 
his purpose, to what end could he practice this 
keachery? 

" Would it not be better," thought he, " to 
<ee him at once *, tell him my suspicions openly . 
lay, that I no longer trust him as my friend, bu^ 
feel toward him the misgivings of a secret 
enemy ? If there is manliness about him, he 
will avow his enmity, or resent my distrust j 
either or both would be a relief to what I now 
iufier. Ah I here he comes," said he ; but he 
was deceived ; it was Tiemay entered. 

" What say you, doctor ? is the case a grave 
one?" 

" Worse ; it is nearly hopeless !" 

" What I do you fear for his life ?" 

' Life or intellect, one or the other, must pay 
the penalty. This is the second shock. The 
shipwreck gave the first, and rent the poor 
edifice almost in twain ; Uiis will, in all likeli- 
hood, lay it in cushes." 

'' This is very dreadful I" said Cashel, upon 
whom the attendant events and consequences 
were weighing heavily. 

'''' He has told me all !" said Tiemay, almost 
sternly. " His jealousy and her levity — the 
rampant pride of station — ^the reckless freedom 
of a broken heart — such are the ingredients that 
have made up a sad story, which may soon be- 
come a tragedy." 

" But there was no reason for it ; his jealousy 
was absurd — ^unfounded." 

" As you will You may go farther, and say 
he could not lose what he never owned. I saw 
the peril — I oven warned you of itl" 

"I can only comprehend you by half," said 
Cashel, impatiently. '^ You imply blame to me 
where I can feel none." 

" I blame you as I will ever do those, who, 
not feturing danger for themselves, are as in- 
different about their neighbors. It is not of this 
silly old man I am thinking here — it is of her, 
who, without a protector, should have found one 
in every man of generous and honorable feeling ; 
not as you, perhaps, understood protection — ^not 
by the challenge hurled in the face of all who 
would dare to asperse her fair fame, but by that 
studied respect, that hallowed deference, that 
should avert detraction. Neither you nor any 
other could be the champion of her honor ; but 
you might have been its defender by a better 
and a nobler heroism. It is too late to think of 
this now; let us not lose time in vain regrets. 
We must take measures that ungenerous reports 
should not be circulated." 

The door suddenly opened at the instant, and 
Linton, in his dressing-gown, entered; but, 
seeing Tiemay, made a motion to retire. 

^' Come in," said Cashel ; and there wa£ 
something almost peremptory in the words. 

"I feared I might prove an intruder, seeing 
the doctor here. Is it true what my servant 
Mjs, that Kilgoff is dangerously ill ?" 
■ ciwhel nodded. 

**Poor fellow ! be bas no command over him- 



self in those paroxysms of passion which his 
folly and vanity are so constantly stirring up. 
But is the case serious ?" 

"He will scarcely recover, sir," said Tiemay j 
" and it was because my functions as a physician 
can be of so little benefit, that I ventui^ to 
offer my services as a friend in the case, and 
give some counsel as to what should bo done." 

" Most considerate, indeed," said Linton, but 
in an accent at once impossible to say whether 
ironical or the reverse. 

*'I said, sir," resumed Tiemay, "that it 
would be becoming that no false representation 
should obtain currency as to the origin of the 
illness, nor that a momentary exciteqient of a 
feeble intellect should be assumed as tbesettled 
conviction of a sound mind. My Lord Kilgoff 
has had something like altercation with his wife, 
and being a weak and failing man, with break- 
ing faculties, has been seized with a paralytic 
attack." 

"Very thoughtful, all this," said Linton, 
gravely ; " pray command me in any part of 
your plan where I may be serviceable." 

" The plan is this," said Cashel ; " here is a 
case where a terrible clamity has befallen, and 
which can bo made worse only by calumny. 
To make the slanderer pay the heaviest penalty 
of his infamy—" 

" Nay, nay — ^this is not our plan," said 
Tiemay, gently; "Lord Kilgoff 's attack must 
be spoken of without connection with any cir- 
cumstances which preceded it this evening. 
Nothing was more likely to occur than such a 
seizure ; his age — ^his late illness — ^his peculiar 
habit, all predisposed to it." 

" Just so," interposed Cashel, hastily ; " and 
as none save you, Linton, and myself, know any 
thing of the matter, it need never gain wider 
publicity." 

" Of course nothing can be easier than this. 
The Lady * Janets' need never hear a word • 
more than you choose to tell them," said 
Linton. 

"In a few days he will bear removal. 
Change will be necessary for him ; and, in fact, 
our caution is, doubtless, greater than the 
necessity warrants," added Tiernay. 

"You will, of course, leave every thing to 
take its course in the house?" said Linton. 
"To interfere with all the plans of pleasure 
would be to give rise to malicious rumors." 

" I scarcely know how to act," said Cashel. 
"It looks unfeeling and unkind that we should 
give ourselves up to gayety at such a moment." 

" Mr. Linton's counsel may be wise, notwith- 
standing," said Tiernay. "His lordship may 
continue a long time in his present state." 

" Exactly what I mean," said Linton. " He 
will probably ^rnger on, unchanged ; so that if 
events follow their habitual train^ there will be 
little time or temptation to spread scandal about 
him; and then, what, at first blush, seems to 
lack kindness, is, in reality, the very truest and 
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Linton ?" said Cashcl, on whom his apparent 
frankness had resumed its former ascendency. 

" Leave it all to mo.'' said ke ; ^^ and so 
good-night." And, with that, he departed, 
leaviig Cashel and Tiernay together. 

They were silent for some minutes, as Linton's 
retiring steps were heard going toward his own 
room. Soon after, the loud bang of a door 
resounded through the house, and all wa« still. 
Little knew they, that scarcely had he gained 
nis roora than he left it noiselessly, and, slipping 
down the great stairs, crossed the hall, and, 
entering the theater, proceeded by the secret 
passage which led to Cashel's dressing-room; 
and through the thin panel that covered which, 
he could easily overhear whatever was spoken 
within. 

" At least you will allow that he has been 
candid with us here?" said Cashel, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

*' I can not afford to give a man my confidence, 
because I am unable to sound his intentions," 
said Tiernay. *' I disliked this Linton from the 
first, and I never yet saw any distinct reason to 
alter the sentiment. That he has puzzled me 
—ay, completely puzzled me and all my calcu- 
lations, within the last few days, is quite true. 
He has done that which, in a man like himself, 
disconcerts one altogether, because it is so 
difficult to trace his probable motive. What 
wodld you say, were I to tell you that this deep 
man of the world, this artful and subtle gambler 
in the game of life, has actually proposed for a 
girl who is utterly without fortune or family 
Influence? That she is endowed with noble 
attributes — that she is one a prince might have 
chosen to share bis fortunes, I deem as nothing 
to the purpose, for I can not conceive such 
^'([{Ualities as hers could weigh with him ; but so 
it is, he has actually made an offer of his 
hand." 

"Dare your confidence go further," said Ca- 
shel, eagerly, " and tell me — to whom ?" 

" Yes. I have been guilty of one breach of 
faith in telling you so much, and I'll hazard all, 
and let you hear the remainder. It was Mary 
Leicester." 

" Mary Leicester I" echoed Cashel, but in a 
voice barely audible. 

"Mary Leicester," continued Tiernay, "may 
count it among her triumphs to have attracted 
one whom all the world regards as an adven- 
turer ; a man living by the exercise of his clever 
wits, profiting by the weaknesses and follies of 
his acquaintances, and deriving his subsistence 
from the vices he knows how to pamper." 

"And what answer has he received?" asked 
Cashel, timidly. 

" None, as yet. Poor Corrigan, overwhelmed 
by misfortune, threatened by one whose menace, 
if enforced, would be his death-stroke, has beg- 
ged for a day or two to consider ; but the reply 
is certain.^ ^ 
^^And will be — " Cashel could not coia- 
mand his enatotion as he spoke. 
''Refus&l.'' 



" You are certain of this, Tiernay ? You 
are positive of what you say?" 

"I know it. My old friend, were he even 
inclined to this alliance, would never coerce 
her ; and Mary Leicester has long since learned 
to distinguish between the agreeable qualities 
of a clever roan and the artful devices of a 
treacherous one. She knows him ; she reads him 
thoroughly, and as thoroughly does she despise 
him ! I will not say that her impressions have 
been unsdded ; she received more than one let- 
ter from a kind friend — ^Lady Kilgoff; and these 
were her first warnings. Poor Corngan knows 
nothing of this ; and Mary, seeing how Linton^s 
society was pleasurable to the old man, actually 
shrank from the task of undeceiving him. ' He 
has so few pleasures,' said she to me one even- 
ing ; * Why deny him this one ?' * It is a poison 
which can not injure in small doses, doctor,' ad- 
ded she, another time; and so, half-jestingly, 
she reasoned, submitting to an intimacy that was 
odious to her, because it added a gleam of com- 
fort to the chill twilight of his declining life." 

"And you are sure of this — ^you are certain 
she will refuse him ?" cried Cashel, eagerly. 

"I am her confidant," said Tiernay, "and 
you see how worthily I repay the trust ! Nay. 
nay ! I would not tell these things to any other 
living; but I feel that I owe them to you. 1 
have seen more misery in life from concealment, 
from the delicacy that shuns a frank avowal, 
than from all the falsehood that ever blackened 
a bad heart. Mary has told me all her secrets; 
ay — don't blush so deeply — and some of yoiurs 
also." 

Cashel did indeed grow red at this speech, 
and, in his effort to conceal his shame, assumed 
an air of dissatisfaction. 

" Not so, my dear young friend," said Tier- 
nay ; "I did not mean to say one word which 
would offend you. Mary has indeed trusted 
me with the secret nearest to her heart. She 
has told me of the proudest moment of her 
life." 

" When she rejected me ?" said Cashel bit- 
terly. 

" So was it — when she rejected you,", re- 
echoed Tiernay. "When poor, she refused 
wealth; when friendless in all that friendship 
can profit, .he declined protection; when almost 
homeless, she refused a home ; when sought by 
one whom alone of all the world she preferred, 
she said him, nay I It was at that moment of 
self-sacrifice, when she abandoned every thought 
of present happiness and of future hope, and 
devoted herself to one humble but holy duty, 
she felt the ecstasy of a martyr's triumph. You 
may think that these are exaggerations, and 
that I reckon at too exalted a standard such 
evidences of affection, but I do not think so. I 
believe that there Is more courage in the pa- 
tient submission to an obscure and unnoticed for- 
tune, beset with da^ly trials and- privations, than 
\u braving the stake or the scaffold, with humsn 

^^ BmX. 1 oiSei^dL \A ^DAXA ^doiA ^iaQ&) ^\^ W\ ( 
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^ be a son to him whom she regarded as a 
father." 

" How little you know of the cares, the 
thoughtful, watchful, anxious cares, you were 
willing to share ! You could give wealth and 
splendor, it is true ; you could confer all the 
blandishments of fortune, all the luxuries that 
rich men command; but, one hour of gentle 
solicitude in sickness— one kind look, that recall- 
ed years of tenderness — one accustomed serv- 
ice, the tribute of affection — were worth all 
that gold could purchase, told ten times over. 
And these are not to be acquired ; they are the 
instincts that, born in childhood, grow strong 
with years, till at length they form that atmo- 
sphere of love in which parents live among their 
children. No ! Mary felt that it were a trea- 
son to rob her poor old grandfather of even a 
thought that should be his.'' 

"But, I repeat it," cried Cashel, passionately; 
" I would participate in every care ; I woidd 
share her duties, as she should share my for- 
tunes." 

"And what guarantee did you give for your 
fitness to such a task ?" said Tiernay. " Was 
tt by your life of pleasure, a. career of wild and 
wasteful extravagance — was it by the unbridled 
freedom with which you followed every impulse 
of your will — ^was it by the example your friend- 
ships exhibited — ^was it by an indiscriminating 
generosity, that oniy throws a shade over bet- 
ter-regulated munificence, you would show that 
you were suited to a life of unobtrusive, humble 
duties ?" 

" You wrong me," said Cashel. " I would 
have lived in that cottage, yonder, without a 
thought or a wish for the costly pleasures you 
think have such attractions for me." 

" You had already sold it to your friend." 

" Sold it ! — never ! — ^to whom ?" 
' I thougjirt IiBiton had purchased it." 

"Never.'^'n 

" Well, yda g&TO it. as a gift ?" 

" I did intend to do so ; but seeing the value 
Corrigan puts upon it, I will give Linton dou- 
ble — thrice the value, rather than part with 
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it. 

"What if he refuse?" 

"He will not. Linton's fancies never run 
counter to solid advantages. A thousand pounds, 
with him, is always twice five hundred, come 
with what condition it may." 

" Bat Linton may, for his own reasons, think 
diflferently here; his proposal to marry seems 
as though it were part of some settled plan; 
and if you have already given him a legal claim 
here, my opinion is, that he will uphold it." 

" That I have never done ; but my word is 
pledged, and to it he may hold me, if he will. 
Meanwhile, I have seen Kennyfeck this morning. 
The man Hoare has oflbred us a large sum on 
mortage, and I have promised to meet them 
botlr the day after to-morrow. If I read Tom 
aright, 10,000Z. will free me from every claim 
be has upon me." 

'A heavy suiOf but not .li-spent if it liber- 
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ate you from his friendship," cried Tiernay^ 
eagerly, 

" And so it shall. ' 

" You promise me this — ^you give me youi 
word upon it ?" 

"I do." 

" Then there are good days in store for you. 
That man's intimacy has been your bane ;— • 
even when you thought least of it, his influence 
swayed your suctions and perverted your mo- 
tives. Under the shadow of his evil counsels 
your judgment grew warpt and corrupted ; you 
saw all things in a false and distorted light ; and 
your most fatal error of all was, that you deem- 
ed himself a ^gentleman.' " 

"I have done with him forever," said Cashel, 
with slow, deliberate utterance. 

"Again, I say, good days are in store for 
you," said Tiernay. 

" I can not live a life of daily, hourly distrust," 
said Cashel ; " nor will I try it. I will see him 
to-morrow; I will tell him frankly that I am 
weary of his fashionable protectorate ; that as a 
scholar in modish tastes I should never do him 
credit, and that we must part. Our alliance 
was ever a factitious one ; it will not be hard to 
sever it." 

"You mistake much," said Tiernay; "the 
partnership will not be so easily relinquished 
by him who reaps all the profit." 

" You read me only as a dupe," said Cashel, 
fiercely. 

Tiernay made no reply ; but waving his hand 
in adieu, left the room. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

Heirs eloquence — " Tkmptatiok !" 

HaroU. 

Dan Keane, the gate-keeper, sat moodily at 
his door on the morning after the events record- 
ed in our last chapter. His reflections seemed 
of the gloomiest, and absorbed him so com 
pletely, that he never noticed the mounted groom, 
who, dispatched to seek the doctor for Lord 
Kilgofi*, twice summoned him in vain to open 
the gate. 

" Halloa !" cried the smartly-equipped serv- 
ant, " Stupid ! will you open that gate,. I say?" 

" It's not locked," said Dan, looking up, but 
without the slightest indication of obeying the 
request. 

"Don't you see the mare won't stand?" cried 
he, with an oath. 

Dan smoked away without replying. 

" Sulky brute you are I" cried the groom ; 
" I'm glad we're to see the last of you soon." 

With this he managed to open the gate and 
pass on his way. 

" So, it's for turnin' me out, yez are," said 
Dan to himself; "turnin' me out on the road— - 
to starve, or maybe to rob" (these words were 
uttered \ielv5 ^^w \Vv"ft Y^>Sa q'I V\% \sJv»a't^-%xs-^Ks^^^ 
" a£tet CorVy -j^bix^ \iv >X3kft «MS!ka ^^Rfe^'' 
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The shrill barking of a cur-dog, «n animal that 
in spitefalness as in mangy copdition teemed no 
bad type of his master, noyr aroused him, and 
Tom muttered, "Bite him, Blaze! hould him 
fast, yer soule." 

" Call off your dog, Eeane — call him off!" 
cried out a voice, whose tones at once bespoke 
a person of condition ; and at the same inst€Uit 
Linton appeared. " You'd better fasten him up, 
for I feel much tempted to ballast his heart with 
a bullet." 

And he showed a pistol, which he held at full 
cock in his fingers. 

"Faix, ye my shoot him, for all I care," said 
Dan ; " he's losin' his teeth, and won't be worth 
a * trawneen' 'fore long. Go in there — ^into the 
house," cried he, sulkily; and the animsJ shrank 
away craven and cowed. 

" You ought to keep him tied up," said Lin- 
ton, " every one complains of him." 

" So I hear," said Dan, with a low, sardonic 
laugh ; ''■ he used only to bite the beggars, but 
he's begun now to be wicked with the gentle- 
men. I jsuppose he finds the taste mighty near 
alike." 

" Just so," said Linton, laughing : *' if the 
cur could speak, he'd tell us a laborer was as 
tender as Sny lord.' I've come over to see 
you," added he, after a izK)ment's pause; "and 
to say that I'm sorry to have failed in my un- 
dertaking regarding you ; they are determined 
to turn you out." 

"I was thinking so," said Dan, moodily. 

" I did ray best. I told them you had been 
many years on the estate — " 

" Fortv-two." 

Just so. I said forty and upward — ^that your 
children had grown up on it — that you were 
actually like a part of the property. I spoke 
of the hardship of turning a man at your time 
of life, with a helpless family too, upon the wide 
world. I even went so far as to say, that these 
were not the times for such examples ; that 
there was a spirit abroad of regard for the poor 
man, a watchful inquiry into the evils of his con- 
dition, that made these ^clearances,' as they call 
them, unwise and impolitic, as well as cruel." 

" An' what did they say to that?" asked Dan, 
abruptly. 

" Laughed — laughed heartily." 

" They laughed ?" 

**No — I am wrong," said Linton, quickly, 
"Kennyfeck did not laugh; on the contrary, 
he seemed grave, and observed that up at Dum- 
coolaghan — ^is there such a name ?" 

" Ay, and nice boys they're in it," said Dan, 
nodd ng. 

" Well, up at Dumcoolaghan, said he, such a 
ftep would be more than dangerous, 

" * How do you mean ?' said Mr. Cashel. 

" * They'd take the law into their own hands,' 

replied Kennyfeck. * The man who would evict 

one of those fellows^ might as well make his will, 

jfhe wished to ieave one behind him. They are 

determined fellows, whoso fathers and grand- 

Jkthers have lived and died on the land, andftud 



it rather hard to understand how a bit of parch 
ment with a big seal on it, should have more 
force than kith and kindred.' " 

"Did ould Kennyfeck say that?" asked Dan, 
with a glance of unutterable cunning. 

"No," replied Linton, "that observation \^as 
mine, for really I was indignant at that sum 
mary system which disposes of a population a? 
coolly as men change the cattle from one pastur- 
age to another. Mr. Cashel, however, contented 
himself with a laugh, and such a laugh as, for 
his sake, I am right glad none of his unhappy 
tenantry were witness to." 

" * You may do as you please down here, sir,' 
said Kennyfeck — who, by the way, does not 
seem to be any friend of yours — ^ but the Dum- 
coolaghan fellows must be humored.' 

" * I will see that,' said Mr. Cashel, who in 
his own hot-headed way actually likes opposi- 
tion, * but we'll certainly begin with this fellow 
Keane.' 

" *I suppose you'll give him means to emi- 
grate ?' said I, addressing Kennyfeck. 

" * We generally do in these cases,' said he. 

" *I'll not give the scoundrel a farthing,' broke 
in Mr. Cashel. i I took a diblike to him from 
the very hour I came here.' And then, he 
went on to speak about the dirt and neglect 
about the Gate^Lodge, the ragged appearance 
of the children — even your own looks displeased 
him ; in fact, I saw plainly that somehow yoa 
had contrived to make him your enemy, not 
merely of a few days' standing, but actually 
from the moment of his fii*st meeting you. Ken- 
nyfeck, though not youi friend, behaved better 
than I expected : he said that to turn yon out 
was to leave you to starve ; that there was no 
employment to be had in the country ; that your 
children were all young and helpless ; that you 
were not accustomed to daily labor ; indeed, he 
made out your case to be a very hard one : and, 
backed as it was by myself, I hoped that we 
should have succeeded; but, as I said before, 
Mr. Cashel for some reason of his own, or per- 
haps without any reason, hates you. He has 
resolved that out you shall go, and go you 
must !" 

Keane said nothing, but sat moodily moving 
his foot backward and forward on the gravel. 

" For Mr. Cashel's sake, I'm not sorry th» 
lot has fallen upon a quiet tempered fellow lik*- 
yourself; there are plenty here who wouldn't 
bear the hardship so patiently." 

Keane looked up, and the keen twinkle of 
his gray eyes seemed to read the other's very 
thoughts. Linton, so proof against the search- 
ing glances of the well-bred world, actually 
cowered under the vulgar stare of the peasant. 

" So you think he's lucky that I'm not one 
of the Dumcoolaghan boys?" said Keane, aiid 
his features assumed a smile of almost inscdsot 



meanmg. 



"They're bold fellows, Fve heard." said Ub- 
toit, " and quick to resent an iiynry." * 

^^ "Nla^X)^ \)[i«t«H cfOoAt^ '^sQa^ «a ready," aid 
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"Many are ready to feel one," said Linton, 

that. I'm well aware of. The difference is, 
that some men sit down under their sorrows, 
crest-fallen aiid beaten ; others, rise above them, 
and make their injuries the road to fortune. And 
really, much as people say against this ' wild 
justice' of the people, when we consider that 
they have no other possible — that the law is 
ever against them, that their own right-hand 
alone is their defense against oppression — one 
can not wonder that many a tyrant landlord 
falls beneath the stroke of the ruined tenant, and 
particularly when the tyranny dies with the 
tyrant." 

Keane listened greedily, but spoke not; and 
Linton went on : — 

'^ It so oilen happens that, as in the present 
ease, by the death of one man, the estate gets 
into Chancery; and then, it's no body's affair 
who pays and who does not. Tenants then 
have as much right as the landlord used to have. 
As the rents have no owner, there's little 
trouble taken to collect them ; and when any one 
makee a bold stand and refuses to pay, they let 
him alone, and just turn upon the others that 
are easier to deal with." 

" That's the way it used to be here long ago," 
said Keane. 

"Precisely so. You remember it yourself, 
before Mr. Cashel's time; and so it might be 
again if he should try any harsh measures with 
those Dumcoolaghan fellows. Let me light my 
cigar from your pipe, Keane," said he ; and, as 
he spoke* he laid down the pistol which he had 
still carried in his hand. Keane' s eyes rested 
on the handsome weapon with an expression of 
stern intensity. 

" Cashel would think twice of going up to 
that mountain barony to-morrow, if he but knew 
the price that lies upon his head. The hun- 
dreds of acres that to-day are a support to as 
many people — and this day twelvemonth, per- 
haps, may lie barren and waste ; while the poor 
peasants that once settled there have died of 
hunger, or wander friendless and houseless in 
some far-away country — and all this to depend 
on the keen eye and the steady hand of any one 
man brave enough to pull a trigger !" 

" Is he going to Dumcoolaghan to-morrow?" 
asked Keane, drily. 

"Yes; he is to meet Kenny feck there, and 
go over the property with him, and on Tuesday 
evening he is to return here. Perhaps I may 
be able to put in another word for you, Dan, 
but I half fear it is hopeless." 

" 'Tis a lonely road that leads from Sheehan's 
mill to the ould churchyard," said Keane, more 
bent upon following out his own fancies than in 
attending to Linton. 

"So I believe," said Linton; "but Mr. Ca- 
shel cares little for its solitude ; he rides always 
without a servant, and so little does he fear 
danger, that he never goes armed." 

*' I heard that afore," observed Dan, signifl- 
oantly. 
'^I have often remoDatrated with him aboat 



it," said Linton. " I've said, * Remember how 
many there are interested in your downfall. One 
bullet through your forehead is a lease forever, 
rent-free, to many a man whose life is now one 
of grinding poverty.' But he is self-willed and 
obstinate. In his pride, he thinks himself a 
match for any man — as if a rifle-bore and a per- 
cussion-lock like that, there, did not make the 
merest boy his equal! Besides, he will not 
bear in mind that his is a life exposed to a 
thousand risks ; he has neither family nor con- 
nections interested in him : were he to be found 
dead on the road-side to-morrow, there is nei- 
ther father nor brother, nor uncle nor cousin, to 
take up the inquiry how he met his fate. The 
coroner would earn his guinea or two, and there 
would be the end of it !" 

" Did he ever do you a bad turn, Mr. Linton ?" 
asked Keane, while he fixed his cold eyes on 
Linton with a stare of insolent effrontery. 

" Me I injure me ? Never. He would have 
shown me many a favor, but I would not accept 
of such. How came you to ask this ques- 
tion?" 

" Because you seem so interested about his 
comin' home safe to-morrow evening," said Dan, 
with a dry laugh. 

"So I am !" said Linton, with a smile of 
strange meaning. 

" An' if he was to come to harm, sorry as 
you'd be, you couldn't help it, sir?" said Keane, 
still laughing. 

" Of course not ; these mishaps are occurring 
every day, and will continue as long as the 
country remains in its present state of wretch- 
edness." 

Keane seemed to ponder over the last words, 
for he slouched his hat over his eyes, and sat 
with clasped hands and bent-down head for 
several minutes in silence. At last he spoke, 
but it was in a tone and with a manner whose 
earnestness contrasted strongly with his former 
levity. 

" Can't we speak openly, Mr. Linton ? wouldn't 
it be best for both of us to say fairly what's in- 
side of us this minit ?" 

" I'm perfectly ready," said Linton, seating 
himself beside him ; " I do not desire any thing 
better than to show my confidence in a man of 
courage like yourself." 

"Then let us not be losin' our time," said the 
other gruffly. " What's the job worth ? that's 
the chat. What is it worth ?" 

" You are certainly a most practical speaker," 
said Linton, laughing in his own peculiar way, 
" and clear away preliminaries in a very sum- 
mary fashion." 

" If I'm not worth trustin', now," replied the 
other, doggedly, "ye'd betther have nothin' to 
say to me." 

" I did not mean that, nor any thing like it, 
Dan. I was only alluding to your straightfor- 
ward, business-like way of treating a subject 
which less vigorously minded men would qjq- 
proaAYi tim\d\5 ftndi <^«.T^lxiS£<3^^ 
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" A high price, but the * dhrop' in Limerick 
is higher,'' said Dan, with a grin. 

"Perhaps it may," rejoined Linton, careless- 
ly J *' though I don't perceive how the fact ceh 
have any interest for you or me." 

"Be Gorra, ye're a cowld man, any how," 
said Eeane, his savage nature struck with ad- 
miring wonder at the unmoved serenity of Lin. 
ton's manner. 

"I'm a determined one," said Linton, wb« 
saw the necessity of impressing his companion; 
" and with such alone would I wish to act." 

" And where would you be, after it was aV 



over, sir?" 



that !" cried the other, who misconceived the 
eulogy passed upon his candor. 

"I know it — well I know it," said Linton, 
encouraging a humor he had thus casually evok- 
ed ; for in the bloodshot eyes and flushed cheeks 
of the other, it was plain to see what was pass- 
ing v^rithin him. 

" Ito ye want it done ? Tell me that — ^be 
fair and above-boord with me — do you want it 
done ?" 

Linton was silent ; but a slight, an almost im- 
perceptible motion of his brows made the reply. 

" And now, what's it worth ?" resumed Dan. 

"To yott," said Linton, speaking slowly, "it 
is worth much — eveiy thing. It is all the dif- 
ference between poverty, suffering, and a jail, 
and a life of ease and comfort either here or in 
America. Your little farm, that you hold at 
present by the will, or rather the caprice, of 
your landlord, becomes your own forever ; when 
I say forever, I mean what is just as good, since 
the estate will be .thrown back into Chancery ; 
and it is neither your children nor mine will see 
the end of that." 

" That's no answer to me," said Keane, fix- 
ing his cold, steady stare on Linton's face. "I 
want to know — and I won't ax it again — what 
is it worth to you ?" 

"To me! — to wie/" said Linton, starting. 
" How could it be worth any thing to me .*" 

" You know that best yourself," said Dan, 
sulkily. 

" I am neither the heir to his estate, nor one 
of his remote kindred. If I see a fine property 
going to ruin, and the tenantry treated like gal- 
ley-slaves, I may, it is true, grieve over it ! I 
may also perceive what a change — a total and 
happy change — a mere accident might work; 
for, sifter all, just think of the casualities that 
every day brings forth — " 

"I havn't time for these thoughts, now," 
mattered Dan. 

-"Always to the point, always thinking of the 
direct question !" said Linton, smiling. 

" 'Tisn't yer boner's failin', any how," said 
Dan, laughing sardonically. 

" You shall not say that of me, Dan," said 
liihton, affecting to relish the jocularity j " I'll 
be as prompt and ready as yourself. I'll wager 
you ten sovereigns in gold — there they are — 
that I can keep a secret as well as you can." 

As he spoke, he threw down the glittering 
pieces upon the step on which they sat. 

The peasant's eyes were bent upon the money 
with a fierce and angry expression, less beto- 
kening desire then actual hate. As he looked 
at them, his cheek grew red, and then pale, 
and red once more j his broad chest rose and 
fell like a swelling wave, and his bony fingers 
tlasped each other in a rigid grasp. 

" There are twenty more where these came 
from," said Linton, significantly. 

** That's a high price— devil a lie in it!" 
muttered Dan, thoughtfully. 
Linton spoke not, but seemed to let the eharni \ X\i«i\? a noX. 'sbV^lX. \ ^\io\i\^ ^wrj^^ ^<n»." He mof» 
work. \ ed a ttte^ oi V9io ^ >n& «^«^ vo^ ^^d!iQL>sssnaB\ 



" Here, where I am at present, assisting the 
magistrates to scour the country — searching 
every cabin at Dumcoolaghsm — draining ditches 
to discover the weapon and arresting every man 
that killed a pig and got blood on his corduroys 
for the last fortnight." 

" And where would J be ?" asked Keane. 

" Here too ; exactly where you sit this mo- 
ment, quietly waiting till the outcry was over. 
Nor need that make you impatient. I have 
said already there is neither wife, nor sister, nor 
brother, nor child to take up the pursuit. There 
are forty people in the great house yonder, and 
there wouldn't be four of them, left two hours 
after it was known ; nor one out of the four, 
that would give himself the trouble of asking 
how it happened." 

"An' them's gentlemen P^ said Ecane, clos- 
ing his, lips and shaking his head sententiously. 

Linton arose ; he did not over-fancy the turn 
of reflection Dan's remark implied : it looked 
too like the expression of a general condemna- 
tion of his class — at the very moment too when 
he was desirous of impressing him with the full- 
est trust and confidence in his own honor. 

" I believe it's safer to have nothin' to do 
with it," muttered Keane. 

"As you please, friend," replied Linton; "I 
never squeeze any man's conscience. You know 
best what your own life is." 

" Hard enough, that's what it is." said the 
other, bitterly. 

" You can also make a guess what it will bf 
in future, when you leave this." 

A deep groan was all that he gave for an 
swer. 

" for all that I know, you may have many 
friends who'll not see your wife and children 
begging along the roads, or sitting in a hole 
scooped out of a clay ditch, without food or 
fire, waiting for the fever to finish what famine 
has begun. You haven't far to seek for what I 
mean ; about two hundred yards from that gate 
yonder, there's a group exactly like it." 

" Ye're a terrible man, that's tl^e truth," said 
Dan, as he wiped the big drops of perspiration 
from his forehead. " Be Gorra, I never seed 
your like afore !" 

" I told you that I was a determined man," 
said Linton.^ sternly; "and I'm sorry to 
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sly back, added, " Leave that money for 
' The House,' this evening ; I don't wish 
\f gold about me on the roads here." And 
lis negligent remark he departed, 
on sauntered carelessly, away; nothing in 
:ligent air and carriage to show that he 
•t lounging to kill the weary hours of a 
s day. No sooner, however, had he turn- 
angle of the road than he entered the 
md with cautious steps retraced his way, 
>tood within a few paces of where Keane 
, still and motionless, 
worn hat was pressed down upon his 
his hands were firmly clasped, and his 
;nt, so as to conceal his features ; and in 
itude he remained as rigidly impassive as 
he were seized with a catalepsy. A few 
drops of rain fell, and then a low growl- 
X of thunder followed, but he heeded not 
igns of coming storm. The loud cawing 
rooks, as they hastened homeward, filled 
, but he never once lifted his head to 
them ! Another crash of thunder was 
and suddenly the rain burst forth in tor- 
Swooping along in heavy drifts, it blaclc- 
»e very atmosphere, and rushed in rivu- 
wn the gravel walk; but still he sat, 
le pelting storm penetrated his frail gar- 
md soaked them through. Nor was it 
water lay in pools at his feet that he 
conscious of the hurricane. Then, ris- 
denly, he shook himself roughly, and en- 
le house. 

m's eyes were earnestly fixed upon the 
he crept nearer to observe it. .. The 

WAS GONE. 



CHAPTER LVm. 

The mask is falling fast — Harolb. 

day of the great masquerade arrived; 
m an early hour, the whole household 
tir in pi-eparing for the occasion. The 
rd was thronged with carriages of various 
Confectioners from London, table-deckers 
iris, were there, accompanied by all the 
of their callings. Great lumbering 
-cases were strewn about; while rich 
are exotics, and Qpstly delicacies littered 
e-benches, and even lay upon the pave- 
1 all the profusion of haste and reckless- 
lo see the rare and rich articles which 
5aped on every side, almost suggested the 
liat it was some gorgeous mansion which 
; to pillage. There was that, too, in the 
7 insolence of the servants, as they went, 
'ored the illusion. The wanton waste 
d every where was the very triumph of 
gar and vindictive spirit which prompts 
»wers of a spendthrift master to speed the 
of his ruin. Such would seem to be the 
le influence that boundless profusion ex- 
on the mind; and it is thus that afilu- 
nchastened by taste, unruled by prin- 
always a corrupter I 



A light traveling-carriage, with a few articlc.i 
of traveling use attached, stood in the midst of 
all this confusion; and shortly after day-dawn 
two gentlemen issued from the house, and taking 
their seats, drove hastily forth, and at full speed 
passed down the avenue toward the high road. 

These were Cashel and Mr. Kennyfeck, who 
had made an appointment^ meet Mr. Hoare at 
Killaloe and proceed with him to Dumcoolaghan, 
on which portion of the estate it was proposed 
to raise a considerable sum by mortgage. 

Some observation of Mr. Kennyfeck upon the 
wasteful exhibition of the scene in the court- 
yard, was met by a sharp and angry reply from 
Cashel ; and these were both overheard as thev 
issued forth. Vague words, spoken thought- 
lessly at the time, but to be remembered after- 
ward, with a heavier significance than the 
speakers could have anticipated ! As they 
hastened along, little was said on either side ; 
the trifling irritation of the first moment created 
a reserve, which deepened into actual coldness, 
as each following out his own thoughts took no 
heed of his companion's. 

Kennyfeck's mipd was full of sad and gloomy 
forebodings. The reckless outlay he had wit- 
nessed for weeks back was more than a princely 
fortune could sustain. The troops of useless 
servants, the riotous disorder of the household, 
the unchecked, unbridled waste on every side, 
demanded supplies, to raise which they were 
already reduced to loans at usurious interest. 
What was to come of such a career, save im- 
mediate and irretrievable ruin ? 

As for Cashel, his reveries were even darker 
still. The whirlwind current of events seemed 
to carry him onward without any power of 
resistance. He saw his fortune wasted— ^his 
character assailed — ^his heart-ofiered proposal 
rejected — all, at once, and as if by the influence 
of some evil destiny. Vigorous resolutions for 
the future warred with fears lest that they 
were made too late, and he sat with closed eyes 
and compressed lips, silent and sunk in medita- 
tion. 

Leaving them, therefore, to pursue a journey 
on which their companionship could scarcely 
afford much pleasure to the reader, let us turn 
to one who, whatever his other defects, rarely 
threw away the moments of his life on unavail- 
^ing regrets; this was Mr. Linton. If he was 
greatly disappointed by the information he 
gleaned wh'en overhearing the conversation be- 
tween Cashel and the doctor, he did not sufl*er 
his anger either to turn him from his path, or 
distract him from his settled purpose. 

" To-day for ambition !" said he, " to-morrow, 
revenge !" 

Too well accustomed to obstacles to be easily 
thwarted, he recognized life as a struggle 
wher«in the combatant should never put off hi^s 
armor. 

*^ She must> and shall accept me as her hui<- 
band ; on that I am determined. A great game, 
and a glorious stake^ shall iiot \^ ^q\Vs^ ^^cs^ >e. 
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her notions, and with more of the * world* about 
her, I might satisfy her scruples, that, of her 
affections — her heart as she would call it — there 
is no question here. * Je suis bon Prince' — I 
never coerce my liege's loyalty. As to the old 
man, his dotage takes the form of inU'epidity, so 
that it might bo unsafe to use menace with him. 
The occasion must sfggest the proper tactic." 

And with this shrewd resolve he set forth to 
pay his visit at the cottage. If in his step and 
air, as He went, none could have read the lover's 
ardor, there was that in his proud carriage and 
glancing eye that bespoke a spirit reveling in its 
own sense of triumph. 

While Mr. Linton is thus pursuing his way, 
let us use the privilege of our craft by antici- 
pating him, and taking a peep at that cottage 
interior in which he is so soon to figure. Old 
Mr. Corrigan had arisen from his bed weary 
and tired; a night of sleepless care weighed 
heavily on him; and he sat at his untasted 
breakfast with all 



the outward signs of a sick 



man. 



ing; 



Mary Leicester, too, was pale and sad-look- 
and although she tried to wear her wonted 
smile, and speak with her accustomed tones, the 
heavy eyelids and the half-checked sighs that 
broke from her at times betrayed how sad was 
the spirit from which they came. 

" I have been dreaming of that old nunnery 
at Bruges all night, Mary," said her grandfather, 
after a long and unbroken silence ; '^ and you 
can not think what a hold it has taken of my 
waking thoughts. I fancied that I was sitting 
in the little parlor, waiting to see you, and that, 
at last, a dark-vailed figure appeared at the 
grille, and beckoned me to approach. I hastened 
to do so ; my heart fluttering with, I know not 
what, mixture of hope and fear — the hope, it 
might be you, and then the fear, stronger than 
even hope, that I should read sadness in that 
sweet face — sorrow, Mary — ^regret for leaving 
that world you n^ver were to see more." 

" And was it me, dearest papa?" 

" No, Mary," said he, with a lower and more 
meaning tone; "it was another, one whom I 
never saw before. She came to tell me that — 
that — " he faltered, and wiping a tear from his 
eyes, made an effort to seem calm — " that I had 
ost you, darling I lost by a separation darker 
ind more terrible than even the iron bars of the 
nunnery can mstke. And although! bethought 
me that you had but gone there, whither I my- 
self was hastening, I felt sorrow-struck by the 
tidings. I had clung so long to the hope of 
leaving you behind me here, to enjoy that world 
of which all your affectionate care has denied 
you enjoyment — ^to know how, amidst its troubles 
and reverses, there are healing springs of love that 
recompense its heaviest inflictions — 1 cherished 
this wish so long, so ardently, that I could not 
face the conviction which told me it should 
never he.'''' 

''Dearest papa, remember this was but a 



yours, my head upon your shoulder j that we 
are not parted, nor ever shall be." 

The tone of deep fervor in which she spoke 



eyes, 



and he 



i: 



drew tears from the old mans 
turned away to hide them. 

"It was but a dream, as you say, Mary; but 
do not my waking thoughts conjure up a future 
to the full as gloomy? A few months, at 
farthest, a year or so more — less sanguine pro- 
phets would perhaps say weeks — and whew 
shall I be? and whore you, Mary?" 

The old man's grief could no longer be re- 
strained, and it was in a perfect burst of sorrow 
the last words came forth. She would have 
spoken, but she knew not from what source to 
draw consolation. The future, which to hi> 
eyes looked dark and lowering, presented ar 
aspect no less gloomy to her own ; and her onl} 
remedy against its depressing influence was U 
make her present cares occupy her mind, to thi 
exclusion of every other thought. 

" And yet, Mary," said he, recovering some 
thing of his habitual tone, " there is an altema 
tive, one which, if we could accept of it fron 
choice as freely as we might adopt it from con 
venience, would solve our difficulties at once 
My heart misgives me, dearest, as I approach it 
I tremble to think how far my selfishness may 
bias you — ^how thoughts of me, old and worthless 
as I am, may rise uppermost in your breast and 
gain the mastery, where other and very different 
feelings should prevail. I have ever been candid 
with you, my child, and I have reaped all tiie 
benefit of my frankness ; let me then tell you all 
An offer has been made for your hand, Mary, 
by one who, while professing the utmost devotion 
to you, has not forgotten your old grandfather. 
He asks that he should be one of us, Mary— 
a new partner in our firm — a new member in 
the little group around our hearth* He speaks 
like one who knew the ties that bind us most 
closely — ^he talks of our home here, as we our- 
selves might do— he has promised that we shall 
never leave it, too. Does your heart tell you 
whom I mean, Mary? If not, if you have not 
already gone before m^ in all I have been saying, 
his visions of happinests are baseless fabrics. Be 
candid with me, as I have ever been with you. 
It is a question on which every thing of the 
future hangs — say, if you guess of whom I 
speak ?" 

Mary Leicester's cheek grew scarlet; she 
tried to speak, but could not ; but virith a look [., 
far more eloquent than words, she pressed the 
old man's hand to her lips, and was silent. 

" I was right then, Mary ; you have guessed 
him. Now, my sweet child, there is one other 
confession you must make me, or leave me to 
divine it from that crimson cheek. Have his 
words found an 6cho in your heart ?" 

The old man drew her more closely to his 
side, and passed his arm around her as he tpokA) 
while she, with heaving bosom and bent-dovi 
be^^ seemed struggling with an agitatioa sdn 



dream; bdtbink yon, for an instant, that it ^a8\ co\s\d not roasXct. k\.S»&\.^V^ said — \\ 

mU anreaj; thaVl am beside you, my hand m\ ''Xo\i\»N<i ol\aTi\o\^i£».^^K^^^fflX^feK^ V 
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portion of fortune was an insurmountable obstacle 
to married happiness ; that the sense of perfect 
•quality in condition was the first requisite of 
that self-esteem which must be the basis of an 
affection free and untrammeled from all nnwortby 
eoDslderations/' 

" Yes, dearest j I believe this to be true." 

'* Then, surely, the present is not a case in 
po'nt ; for while there is wealth and influence, 
DO one side, there are exactly the opposites, on 
•he other. If he be in a position to make his 
choice among the great and titled of the land, 
iy destiny lies among the lowly and the hum- 
ble. What disparity could be greater?" 

" When I spoke of equality," said the old man, 
' I referred rather to that of birth and lineage 
lian to any other. I meant that social equality 
y which uniformity of tastes and habits is reg- 
ilated. There is no misalliance where good 
lood runs on both sides." 

This was the tenderest spot in the old man's 
Atnre ; the pride of family surviving every suc- 
cessive stroke of fortune, or, rather, rising supe- 
lor to them all. 

"I thought, moreover," said Mary, "that in 
is preferettoe of me there was that suddenness 
B'hich savored more of caprice than deep con- 
iction. How should I reckon upon its lasting ? 
Vhat evidence have I that he cared for the qual- 
bies which will not change in me, and not for 
hose which spring from youth and happiness*? 
—for I am happy, dearest pa — so happy, that 
vith all our trials and difficulties, I often accuse 
nyself of levity — insensibility even — feeling so 
^ht-hearted as I do." 

The oM man looked at her with rapture, and 
hen -priwed his lips upon her forehead. 

" From all of this, then, I gather, Mary," 
said he, smiling archly, " that, certain misgiv- 
ngs apart, the proposition is not peculiarly dis- 
igreesible to you ?" 

" I am sure I have not said so," said she, con- 
fiwedly. 

"No, dearest; only looked. But stay, I 
heard the wicket close — there is some one com- 
ing. I expected Tiemay on a matter of busi- 
ness. Leave us together, child; and, till we 
meet, think over what we've been saying. Re- 
member, too, that although I would not influence 
four decision, my heart would be relieved of its 
lieaviest load if this could be." 

Mary Leicester arose hastily and retired ; too 
Jappy to hide, in the secrecy of her own room, 
hat burst of emotion which oppressed her, and 
^hose utterance she could no longer restrain. 

Scarcely had she gone, when Linton crossed 
)e grass-plot, and entered the cottage. A gen- 
Q tap at the door of the drawing-room an- 
^unccd him, and he entered. A more acute 
^server than Mr. Corrigan might have remark- 
l that the deferential humility so characteristic 
' his manner was changed for an air of iliore 
irpose-like determination. He came to carry 
prant by promptness and boldness ; and already 
« hearing announced the intention. 
AJier a few worth of ouatomary greeting, and 



an inqmry more formal than cordial for Mist 
Leicester's health, he assumed an air of solemn 
purpose, and said— 

" You will not accuse me of undue impatience, 
my dear Mr. Corrigan, nor think me needlessly 
pressing, if I tell you that I have come here this 
morning to learn the answer lo my late proposi- 
tion. Circumstances have occurred at the Hall 
to make my remaining there, even another day, 
almost impossible. CashePs last piece .of con 
duct is of such a nature as to make his acquaint 
ance as derogatory as his firiendsbip." 

"What was it?" 

" Simply this. Lord Eilgofi* has at length 
discovered, what all the world has known for 
many a day back ; and, in his passionate indig 
nation, the poor old man has been seized with a 
paralytic attack." 

Mr. Corrigan passed his hand across his brow, 
as if to clear away some terrible imagination, 
and sat then pale, silent, and attentive, as Lin- 
ton went on : 

" The most heartless is yet to come ! While 
this old man lies stretched upon his bed — inseiv- 
sible and dying — ^this is the time Cashel selects 
to give a great entertainment, a ball, to above a 
thousand people. It is almost too much for 
belief — so I feel it myself. The palsied figure 
of his victim — ^his victim, do I say ? there are 
two : that miserable woman, who sits as para- 
lyzed by terror as he is by disease — ^might move 
any man from such levity ; But Cashel is supe- 
rior to such timidity ; he fancies, I believe, that 
this ruffian hardihood is manliness, that brutal 
insensibility means courage, and so, he makes 
his house die scene of an orgie, when bis infamy 
has covered it with sharne. I see how this 
afiects you, sir. It is a theme on which I 
would never have touched, did it not concern 
my own fortunes. For me, the acquaintance 
of such a man is no longer possible. For the 
sake of that unhappy woman, whom I knew in 
better days — to cover, as far as may be, the 
exposure that sooner or later must follow her 
fault — I am still here.' You will, therefore, 
forgive my importunity if I ask if Miss Leices- 
ter has been informed of my proposal, and widi 
what favor she deigns to regard it." 

"I have told my grand-daughter, sir," said 
the old man, tremulously ; " we have talked 
together, on the subject; and while I am not 
able to speak positively of her sentiments toward 
you, it strikes me that they are assuredly not 
unfavorable. The point is, however, too import- 
ant to admit a doubt ; with your leave, we will 
confer together once again." 

"Might I not be permitted to address the 
young lady myself, sir ? The case too nearly 
concerns all my future happiness to make me 
neglect whatever may conduce to its accomplish- 
ment." 

The old man hesitated; he knew not well 
what reply to make. At length he said — 

" Be it so, Mr. Linton ; you shall have this 
permission. 1 onVj wJk^ >\rtX\s«Xsst^ ^wjl \^ v^^ 
we «^o\Ad c\«axV} «A!\^\sftI\\)A>\^ \«!i^«w.\»».\^"wi^ 
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yet many preliminaries to arrange, which might 
detain them several hours longer, he might now 
return homeward to Tubhermore, where his 
company were doubtless in anxious expectation 
of his coming. There were two roads which 
led to Dumcoolaghan : one, was a species of 
carriage-road, by which they had come that 
morning ; the* other, was a mere bridle path 
over the mountain, and though shorter ia mile- 
age, requiring fully as much time, if not more, 
to travel. Refusing the assistance of a guide, 
and preferring to be alone, he set out by himself, 
and on foot, to pursue the way homeward. 

It was the afternoon of a sharp, clear winter's 
day, when the bracing air and the crisp atmo- 
sphere elevate the spurits, and make exercise the 
most pleasurable of stimulants ; and as Cashel 
went along, he began to feel a return of that old 
buoyancy of heart which had been so peculiarly 
his own in former days. The future, to which 
his hope already lent its bright colors, was 
rapidly erasing the past, and in the confidence 
of his youth he was fashioning a hundred 
schemes of life to come. 

The path along which he traveled hiy be- 
tween two bleak and barren mountains, and 
followed the coarse of a little rivulet for several 
miles. There was not a cabin to be seen ; not 
a trace of vegetation brightened the dreary pic- 
ture ; not a sheep, nor even a goat, wandered 
over the wild expanse. It was a solitude the 
most perfect that could be conceived. Roland 
often halted to look around him, and each time 
his eye wandered to a lofty peak of rock on the 
very sunmiit of the mountain, and where some- 
thing stood which he fancied might be a human 
figure. Although gifted with strong power of 
vision, the great height prevented his feeling any 
degree of certainty ; so that he abandoned the 
effort, and proceeded on his way for miles with- 
out again thinking on the subject. At last, as 
he was nearing the exit of the glen, he locked 
up once more : the cliflf was now perceptible in 
its entire extent, and the figure was gone I He 
gave no further thought to the circumstance, 
but seeing that the day was declining fast, in- 
creased his speed, in order to reach the high 
road before night closed in. Scarcely had he 
proceeded thus more than half a mile, when he 
perceived, full in front of him, about a couple of 
hundred yards distant, a man seated upon a stona 
beside the pathway. Cashel had been too long 
a wanderer in the wild regions of the "far west," 
not to regard each new comer as at least a 
possible enemy. His prairie experience had 
taught him that men do not take their stand in 
lonely and unfrequented spots without an object; 
and so without halting, .which might have 
awakened suspicion in the other, he managed to 
slacken his pace somewhat, and thus give him- 
self more time for thought. He well knew that, 
in certain parts of Ireland, landlord mm'der had 
become frequent; and although he could not 
charge himself with any act which should point 
Aim out as a victim, his was not a mind to waste 
m casuistry the momenta that should be devotfed 



more practicall} He was perfectly nrarmed, 
and this consideration rendered him doubly i 
cautious. The matter, however, had but few I 
issues. To go back would be absurd ; to halt I 
where he was, still more bo. There was I 
nothing, then, for it but to advance; and ho { 
continued to do so, calmly and warily, till about 
twenty paces from the rook where the other sat, 
still and inunovable. Then it was that, drop- 
ping on one knee, the stranger threw back a 
clooJc that he wore, and took a deliberate aim at 
him. 

The steady precision of the attitude was 
enough to show Cashel that the man was well 
versed in the use of fire-arms. The distance 
was short, also, and the chance of escape, con- 
sequently,' the very smallest imaginable. Ro- 
land halted, and crossing his arms upon his 
breast, stood to receive the fire exactly as he 
would have done in a duel. The other never 
moved : his dark eye £r\anoed along the barrel 
without blinking, and his iron grasp held the 
weapon still pointed at CashePs heart. 

" Fire I" cried Roland, with the loud utter- 
ance he would have used in giving the word of 
conmiand ; and scarcely was it spoken when 
the rifle was flung to the earth, and, springing 
to his feet, a tall and muscular man advanced 
with an outstretehed hand to meet him. 

" Don't you know me yet, Roland ?" cried a 
deep voice in Spanish; "not remember your 
conorade ?'* 

"What!" exclamied Cashel, as he rubbed 
his eyes and shook himself, as if to insure he 
was not dreaming, " This is surely impossible ! 
you can not be my old friend and shipmate, 
Enriquez 1" 

" That am I, my boy," said the other, throw- 
ing his arms around him aind embracing him in 
true Mexican fashion, " your own M comrade 
for many a year, who has sailed with you, fought 
with you, drunk with you, played with you, and 
swears now that he wishes for nothing but the 
old times over again." 

" But how came yon here 9 and when ? By 
what chance did you discover me ?" said Ro- 
land, as he clasped the other's hand in both his 



own. 



Tis a long story, 'Amigo mio,* but you 
shall have it all, one of these days." 

" True ; there will be time enough to tell it, 
for you shall not leave me, Enriquez. I was 
longing for the face of an old comrade once 
again— one of the old Esmeraldas, with whom 
my happiest days were passed." 

" I can well believe it," said Enriquez ; " and 
it was to see if wealth had not sapped your 
courage, as I know it has your high spirits, that 
I took aim at you, a while ago. Had you 
quailed, Roland, I almost think I could have 
pulled the trigger." 

"And I had well deserved it, too^" said 

Cashel, sternly. " But let us hasten forward. 

Enriquez, I am longing to see an old friend be- 

neaX^ m^ xool—- \ow%\xv^ to see you seated oppd' 

site lo me^ «xA «A9r(N«*m%^<b\n&i^sft^Q;^^ 
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aboat old friends and times that are thronging 
to my mind." 

" No, Roland, my way lies thither," said he, 
pointing toward the west ; " I have been too 
long your guest already." 

'* How do you mean ?'' cried Roland, in 
amazement. 

'* Simply that for seven weeks I have lived 
beneath yoor roof. The narrative is too long 
for a moment like this ; but enough if I tell you 
that it was a plot of Maritaiia's, who, had I not 
acceded to the notion, would have disguised her- 
self and come hither, to watch and see with her 
own eyes how you played the great man. To 
save her from such a step, when all persuasion 
fiiiled, I came here as the sailor, Giovanni." 
"You, Giovanni?" 

" Ay, Roland, and if wealth had not blinded 
you so efiectually, you had soon seen through 
the counterfeit. As Giovanni, I saw your daily 
life— the habits of your household — the sterling 
worth and fidelity of the men you made your 
friends; and let me tell you, Cashel, our old 
associates of the 'Silla de las Noches,' were 
men of unblemished honor compared with those 
well-bred companions of your prosperity. Often 
and often have I been upon the brink of declar- 
ing myself, and then, have I held back, some- 
times, from a curiosity to see the game played 
oat, sometimes, anxious to know how far this 
course of treachery might be carried on without 
its awakening your suspicions. At length, I 
actually g^rew weaiy of seeing you the ^ dupe.* 
I almost ceased to feel interest in one who could 
be imposed upon with such slender artifice. I 
forgot, Roland, that I was the looker-on, and not 
the player of the game. It was in this mood 
of mind I had half determined to leave your 
house, and sufier you to go down the stream as 
ehanoe ^ight pUot, when I discovered that 
treachery had taken a higher flight than I sus- 
pected ; and that, not content with the slow 
breaching of your fortune by play and reckless 
>wa8t6, your utter ruin, your very beggary had 
been compassed !" 

Cashel started back, and grasped the other's 
i arm tightly, but never spoke. 

*' Are you still so infatuated as not to guess 
the traitor?" cried Enriquez. 

" You mean Linton ?" 
I " I do." 

[ " But are you certain of what you speak ? or 
do you mistsJce the cunning devices of a subtle 
mind for the darker snares of downright treach- 
«ry?" 

" You shall hear," said Enriquez. ^' Sit 

down here upon this stone. I have some hours 

before I sail. The vessel leaves Limerick to-< 

morrow for Naples j and thither I am bound, for 

Haritana b there. No, no, my dear friend, you 

mxast not ask me to stay ; I have remained longer 

I ought ; but I waited for the time when I 

ht be able to recompense you for having 

played the spy upon your actions. Hear 

oat patiently now, for that hour is come." 

iU dskel seated himself beside Enriquez, it 



was only by a great effort he could compose 
himself to listen, when a hundred questions came 
thronging to his mind, and doubts and inqui- 
ries, of every possible kind, demanded explana- 
tion. 

" I will not waste your time or my own by 
dwelling upon your losses at play. I may one 
day or other amuse you, by showing how little 
chance our old Columbian friends would have 
had against these honorable and right honorable 
swindlers. That you should be the mark for 
artifice, is natural enough ; but I have little 
patience with your blindness in not seeing it. 
From the first hour of your arrival here, Linton 
set a watch upon your doings. Phillis was his 
principal agent. But even upon him Linton had 
his spies — myself among the number. Ay, Ro- 
land, I was perhaps the only one he trusted ! 
As I have said, Linton marked every step you 
took, heard all you said, read every letter that 
reached you. Every night it was his practice, 
at a certain hour when you repaired to the cot- 
tage, to enter your dressing-room by a secret 
door that led from the theater ; and then, at his 
leisure, he ransacked your papers, examined 
your correspondence, searched through all the 
documents which concerned your estate, pos- 
sessing himself of information on every point of 
your circumstances. Nor ^as this all ; he ab- 
stracted papers of value from among them, well 
knowing the carelessness of your habits, and 
with what little risk of detection his boldest dar- 
ings were attended. I studied him long and 
closely. For a great while I could not detect 
the clew to his proceedings. I even at one time 
ascribed all to jealousy, for he wcu jealous of the 
favor by which Lady Kilgoff distinguished yon. 
This, however, could not explain fdl I saw, for 
it was on the subject of your fortune his deepest 
interest was excited. At last came his first 
move, and the whole game disclosed itself be- 
fore me. There lay upon your table for sev- 
eral days a deed concerning the cottage where 
the old gentleman resided with his daughter. 
This, Linton, to my surprise, did not take away, 
but simply contented himself by placing it in 
such a prominent position as would in all likeli- 
hood attract your notice. To no purpose, how- 
ever ; you would seem to have tossed it over, 
among other papers, without attention. He 
went a step farther *, he broke the seal, and left 
the inclosure half open. Still it lay unminded. 
The next night he carried it off, but you never 
missed it." 

" Nor was it of any consequence," broke in 
Cashel. "It was never perfected, and had 
neither my signature nor my ^al." 

" Are you so certain of that ?" said Enriquez, 
smiling dubiously. 

" I could swear to it." 

"Look here, then," said the 4tner, as he 
drew forth a pocket-book, from the folds of 
which he took a heavy, package, and opened it 
before Cashel. " Is that name.^ there — ^tbA-lsvv 
nature, ' Holan^ C«je^[lc^^ -^ wa^'l"''' 
\ Cas\\e\ staxeA aX 1\« ^wtVC«i^ n?SjQossq^ ^\«^' 
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ing ; his hands trembled as they held the paper, 
and his very frame shook with agitation. 

"I never wrote it!" cried he, at last, and 
with an effort sJmost convulsive. 

*' Yet, see if it be not witnessed ; there are 
the names and addresses of two persons.'' 

" It is a forgery ; a clever one, I own, but 
still a forgery. I never signed that paper-r- 
never saw it till this instant." 

" Well," said Enrique z, slowly, " I scarcely 
expected so much of memory from you. It is 
true as you say, you never did sign it ; but I 
did." 

" You, Enriquez ? — you ?" exclaimed Cashel. 

^'Yes, Roland. I accompanied Linton to 
Limerick at his request, dressed to personate 
you." We were met at the hotel by two per- 
sons summoned to witness this act of signature ; 
of the meaning of which I, of course, appeared 
to know nothing — ^nor did I, indeed, till long 
afterward, discover the real significance." 

" And how came you by it eventually ?" 

" By imitating X^inton's own proceedings. I 
saw that for security he placed it in an iron-box, 
which he carried with Yaap. to Limerick, and 
which contained another document of apparently 
far greater value. This casket was long enough 
in my company on that morning to enable me to 
take a model of the key, by which I afterward 
had another made ; and by means of which I 
obtained possession of both these papers — ^for 
here is the other." 

" And when did you take them ?" 

*' About an hour ago. I saw that this drama 
was drawing to a finish. I knew that Linton's 
schemes were advancing more rapidly than I 
could follow ; his increased confidence of man- 
ner proved to me his consciousness of strength, 
and yet, I could neither unravel his cunning nor 
detect his artifice. Nothing then remained but 
to carry off these papers ; and, as the hour of 
my own departure drew nigh, there was no time 
to lose. There they are both. I hope you will 
be a more careful depository than you have been 
hitherto." 

"And where is Linton?" cried Roland, his 
pasionate eagerness for revenge mastering every 
other feeling. 

"Still your guest. He dines and does the 
honors of your board to-day, as he did yesterday, 
and vdll to-morrow." 

"Nay, by my oath, that he will never do 
more ! The man is no coward, and he will not 
refuse me the amende I'll ask for." 

" Were he on board, it is a loop and leap I'd 
treat him to," said Enriquez. 

" So should I, perhaps," said Cashel, " but 
the circumstances change with the place. Here 
he shall have the privilege of the class he has 
belonged to, and disgraced." 



" Not a bit of it, Roland. He is an average 

member of the guild ; the only difference being, 

with more than average ability. These fellows 

M-e all alike. Leave them, I say. Come and 

rough it with me in the *Basqtie,' wYiere aVaay 30x1*1 \&\X.«.\iM^\BkT* 
gallant band are fighting for the true BOvereigu*,\ ^^ X^i©^,^'' wiA. ^%j^9uA« ^''\!^ 
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or let us have another dash in the far West, when 
the chase is as the feril and gloiy of war; er 
what say you to the East ? a Circassian saddle 
and a scimitar would not be stnmge to us. 
Choose your own land, my boy, and let as meet 
this day month at Cadiz." 

" But why leave me, Enriquez ? I never had 
more need of a true-hearted friend than now." 

" No, I can not stay ; my last chance of see- 
ing Maritana depends on my reaching Naples 
at once ; and as to your affair with Linton, it 
will be one of those things of etiquette, and mea* 
sured distance, ^d hair-trigger, in which a 
rough sailor like myself would be out of plsce." 

" And Maritana — tell me of her. They said 
that Rica had come to England." 

" Rica ! He dared not set foot on shore here. 
The fellow has few countries open to him now: 
nor is it known where he is." 

" And is she alone ? Is Maritana onprotect* 
ed?" 

" Alone, but not unprotected. The girl whs 
has twice crossed the Cordilleras with a rifle w 
her shoulder, need scarcely fear the insults of 
the coward herd that would molest her." 

" But how is she living ? in what rank— 
among what associates ?" 

"I only know that she maintains a costly 
retinue at the ' Albergo Reale ;' that her eqii- 
pages, her servants, her liveries, bespeak wealth \ 
without limit. She is a mysteiy to the city she 
inhabits. So much have I heard from others; 
from herself, a few lines reached me at Dieppe, ' 
begging me to see you, and-— you wiU scarcely 
believe it — asking for a relefiise firom that bond 
of betrothal that passed between you — as if it 
could signify any thing." 

" Was the freedom thus obtained to be used 
in your favor, Enriquez ?" 

The other grew purple, and it was a few 
seconds before he could answer. " No 1 that is 
over forever. She has refused me as one so 
much below her, that the very thought of an al 
li^nce would be degradation. The sailor— the 
bucanier — praise his eyes to her whom princes 
seek in vain ? I go now to say my last fiire- 
well : as long as there dwells upon my mind 
the slenderest chance of meeting her, so long 
v^l hope linger in my heart; not the higb 
hope that spirits one to glorious enterprise, butl ^ 
that feverish anxiety that unnerves the conrags 
and shakes the purpose. I can not endure it as; 
longer." 

" Remain with me, then, for a day — for tvs 
at farthest — and we will go together to Naples." 

" Do not ask me, Roland. , Some accident-^ 
some one of those chances which befall each hour 
of life — -might delay us \ and then, I might nevci 
see her more. She is to leave Naples by 
end of the month, but to go wither, or bow, 
will not tell. Promise me to follow. Let 
meet there ; and then, if the"* world has not j| ^ 
faster hold upon you than I deem it hai^ mil d 
seek our fortune together in nvw lands. Wbn ^ 
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within a week, without it be m} fate to quit it 
never. Let us rendezvous at Naples, then ; and 
fortune shall decide what after.*' 

*^How hundreds of things press upon my 
mind, all of which, when I am gone, will be re- 
membered , but which now are confusedly min- 
gled up together I What warnings I meant to 
have given you I what cautions ! and now, I can 
think of nothing/' 

"I have room for but one thought,'* said 
Cashel, sternly : " it is a debt which, every hour 
unpaid, increases by a tenfold interest." 

'* It need not weigh long upon your conscience. 
Linton wears the dress of a grandee of Spain 
to-night ; but he'll conceal it, from time to time, 
beneath a plain brown domino with yellow cape. 
Do not mix with your company on arriving, but 
wait till about twelve o'clock in your room, and 
you'll hear him as he enters his own: then, 
without risk of disturbance, you can see him; 
or, if you like it better, send another to him. 
Should he be. the man you suppose, the whole 
oan be easily arranged by the light of morning." 

^^And so shall it be," said Cashel, in a deep, 
low voice. 

^' If this life of luxury has not unsteadied your 
finger, Td not take his place for half your for- 
tune." 

A short motion of the head from Cashel 
■eemed to concur with this speech. 

"How I wish you were to be with me, 
Eariquez !" said he, after a silence of some 
minutes. 

" So should I, Roland ; but you will not need 
rae : were there two to bring to reckoning, I'd 
stay, cost what it might. And here we say 
farewell." They had walked together, during 
this colloquy, to the high-road, which, on one 
side, leads toward Tubbermore, and, on the 
other, to Litnerick. 

Cashel held his comrade's hand fast clasped 
In his own, without speaking. The. sense of 
isolation had never struck him so forcibly as 
now that, having met an old and attached friend, 
he was about to part with him so suddenly. It 
appeared to darken his solitude into something 
more lonely still. 

^^I'd have thought that all this wealth had 
made you happier," said Enriquez, as he gazed 
at the sorrow-struck features of his friend. 

'* Neither happier nor better," said Roland, 
mournfully. * 

"There! see yonder," cried Enriquez, "where 
you see the lamps flashing ; those are the car- 
riages of your gay company. Remember that 
you are the host to-night ; and so, good-by." 

" Good-by, my old comrade." 

" One word more," said Enriquez. " Be not 
weak-hearted — ^trust none of them — they are 
lalse, every one ; some, firom envy ; some, from 
treachery ; some, from that fickleness that they 
fimoy to be knowledge of life; but all are 
ftlfloe* And so, farewell till we meet again at 
KafOes." 

" At Naples," echoed Cashel ; and, with head 
hent down, ptanmed bis way homeward- 



CHAPTER LX. 

Warmth may suit the gen^tons fool ; 
The deeper knave must aye be cool. 



Bill. 



Rapidly as carriage after carriage rolls up 
the broad approach to Tubbermore, the lamps 
flashing and glittering through the dark wood, 
we must beg of our reader to turn back a few 
hours in our history, and follow the steps of Mr. 
Linton, as, leaving the cottage, he turned to- 
wsurd the " Great House." 

Probably, to a mind constituted like his, there 
could be no more poignant sense of sorrow and 
regret than that experienced in consequence of 
a sudden and irrepreaiible burst of passion. It 
was a great fault — ^the greatest he could commit. 
In justice to him, we will own it was of the 
very rarest in occurrence. His outbreaks of 
anger, like his moments of calm, were all studied 
beforehand ; and nothing short of a catastrophe, 
unexpected and overwhelming, could have sur- 
prised him into the fatal excess of which hii 
interview with Corrigan was an instance. 

If repentance could have compensated for hii 
sin, assuredly the ofiense might have been 
effaced from the tablet of his misdeeds. Never 
was sorrow more true, heartfelt, and cutting. 
He called none of his accustomed casuistry to aid 
him in softening down his fault ; he saw it in all 
the breadth of its enormity, as a foul blot upon 
that system of deceit in which years of practice 
had made hiui so perfect. He felt compromised 
by himself; and possibly, to a cunning, nuux 
this is the bitterest of all self-reproaches. 

Very little consideration was needed to show 
that, so far as Corrigan went, reconciliation was 
impossible. He knew the old man too well to 
have a doubt upon that subject. What, then, 
was to be done ?. In which was the most profit- 
able channel to turn the stream of coming events ? 
Were Cashel a man of different mold, there 
would be no price too high to pay for that 
document which stood between him and his title 
to the estate. It was all the difference between 
rank and obscurity — ^between wealth and want 
— between the condition of an estated gentleman 
and the assumption of a mere pretender. Wide 
as the alternatives lay, Linton knew they would 
not afiect Cashel's mind. He foresaw clearly 
that, in a burst of his " most virtuous probity," 
he would declare Corrigan the rightful owner of 
the estate, and walk forth into the world as poor 
as when he begau it. With Cashel, therefore, 
all treaty would be impossible. The next con- 
sideration was, what terms might be made with 
Corrigan through Tiernay. The rough frank- 
ness of the old doctor had always been reckoned 
by Linton as a common-place trick of certain 
coarse minds, to simulate honesty and straight- 
forwardness. He believed that mankind con- 
sisted of but two categoi[ies — ^the knave and the 
fool : he who was not one, must necessarily be 
the other. Now, an acute study of Tiernay 
persuaded him that he was a shrewd, sound- 
headed man, whose ver^ ^tofosavonsL VaA. ^x^a&sA^ 
'lim into Ya^\\a <& w«i\\^^^<OTL\ %siSi. ^^^^s^ 
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there could be little doubt, therefore, into which wife ; why, then, invoke himself, however re- 
class he fell.. There was, moreover, this ad- motelj, in a deed as profitless as it was periloas? 
vantage in treating vrith him, that neither per- ' No time shoold be lost about this. He mast 
sonal feeling nor pride of station woold interfere see Keane immediately, and dissoade him from 
with the negotiation ; he would entertain the the attempt. It woold be easy to assure him 
question in 5ie simple light of a bargain — so that the whole was a misconception — a mistake 
much for so much. The unlucky release of all of meaning. It was not necessary to convino^ 



claim upon the property was, of course, to be 
thought of — as deteriorating, if not altogether 
invalidating, the title ; but of this it might be 
possible, perhaps, to obtain possession. CashePs 
papers must be ransacked throughout; it was 
very unlikely that he had taken an unusual care 
of it, so that Linton was far from supposing that 
this would present a serious difficulty. But why 
had he not thought of this before? Why had 
he suffered his disappointment to blind him to 
what was so palpable ? '^ So much for thinking 
the game won ere it is finished," exclaimed he ; 
*'but who would have thought Linton should 
make this blunder !'' 

To treat with Tiemay, then, realized every 
advantage he could thmk of. It offered the 
prospect of better terms, an easier negotiation ; 
and it presented one feature of inestimable merit 
in his eyes — ^it afi^rded the means of gratifying 
his hatred against Cashel, '^thout the vengeance 
costing him any thing. This thought, foi a 
while, left him incapable of entertaining every 
other. Cashel reduced to poverty — humiliated 
to the position of an adventurer who had 
obtained a property under false pretenses — was 
a picture he could never weary of contemplating. 
What a glorious consummation of revenge, could 
he have involved one other in the ruinl — if 
Laura had been the companion of his fall I But 
that scheme had failed ; a friendship— a perilous 
one, 'tis true — had sprung up where Linton had 
sowed the seeds of a very different passion ; and 
nothing remained but to involve them both in 
the disgrace and ruin which a separation and its 
consequences could inflict. Even this, thought 
he, wUl now be no trifling penalty — ^the ^' mill- 
ionnaire" Roland Cashel would have conferred 
i^-mi eclat on the fall, that would become ludicrous 
'..flliiien associated with the name of a mercad- 
^Bpiurer. 

If thoughts of these vengeances afforded the 
most intense pleasure to his vindictive nund, 
there came, ever and anon, deep regrets at the 
loss of that greater game for which he had 
planned and plotted no anxiously. That noble 
fortune which he had almost held within his 
grasp—that high station from which he would 
have known how to derive all its advantages—* 
the political position he had so long ambi- 
tioned — were now all to flit from before his 
eyes like the forms of a dream, unreal and 
impossible. 

So intently had he pursued these various 
reasonings, that he utterly forgot every thing of 
his late interview with Dan Keane; and when 
the remembrance did flash upon him, the effect 
was almost stunning. The crime would now be 
useless, so far as regarded Linton's own ad- 



it was enough to avert the act ; but this must 
be done at once. 

So reflecting, Linton took his way to the 
Gate Lodge, which lay a considerable distance 
off. The space afibrded much time for thought, 
and he was one whose thoughts traveled &8t 
His plaiis were all matured and easy of accom- 
plishment. After seeing Keane, he woold ad 
dress a few lines to Tiemay, requesting aa 
interview on the following morning. That 
night, he resolved, should be his last at Tnbber- 
more: the masquerade had, as may be coo. 
jectured, few charms for one whose mind was 
charged with heavier cares. 

But still it would give him an occasion to 
whisper about his scandal on Lady Kilgofij and, 
later on, give him the opportunity of searching 
Cashel's papers for that document he wished to 
obtain. 

On reaching the Gate Lodge, under pretense 
of lighting his cigar he entered the house, where,. 
in fldl the squalid misery of their untractable 
habits, Keane'6 wife sat, surrounded by her 
ragged children. 

^^ Dan is at work, I suppose ?'' said he car^ 
lessly. 

^^No, yer honor; he went out early this 
morning to look after a little place for us, as 
the master is goin' to turn us out." 

^^ I'm sorry fbr that," said he compassionately; 
"land is dear, and hard to be got nowadays. 
Why don't he go to America ?" 

" Indeed an' I don't know, sir. They sayit's 
the asy place to gain a livin' ; fine pay and little 
to do for it." 

Linton smiled at an encomiumi, for whose 
accuracy he would not have vouched ; and then 
tried to ascertain, in the same careless fashion, 
in what direction Keane had gone, but the woman 
could not tell. She believed it was by the high 
road, but could not be certain, since he had left 
the house shortly after daybreak. 

Linton sauntered out in deep thought. It 
was evident enough to him what the object of 
that journey was : it needed no clew to track 
his path. It was strange ; but now, when the 
deed was not to secure any future benefits to 
himself, it appeared before his eyes in all the 
glaring colors of its criminality. It was a cold- 
^blooded and useless crime, and he actually 
shuddered as he thought upon it. 

Although he well knew that it would not be 
possible to connect him in any wiCy with the act, 
his conscience made him restless and uneasy, 
and he would have given much that he had 
never mooted it. It was too late, however, now, 
to think of these things : were he to mount his' 
horse and follow the fellow Keane, the chanoea 



vgntrtre. Mary Leicester could never be his of coming up with him were few. The niiao 
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nxM inevitably have concealed himself till the 
sry moment came; and were Linton to be 
resent at such a time, the fact of his presence 
light, in sQch a remote and nnireqnentbd spot, 
;ive rise to the very worst suspicions. " Be it 
0,'' said he at length, and with the tone of one 
who left the issue to fortmie. He found him- 
lelf now upon the high road, and remembering 
hat he was not far from Tiemay's house, re- 
nlved on making a visit to the doctor in person. 
X might so happen hereafter that a question 
groold arise where he had passed the morning. 
There was no saying what turn events ..might 
ake, and it would be as well were he able to 
ikow that he had spent some time in Tiernay's 
H)mpany ; and as, in such a critical moment, it 
^oold have been iar firom wise to discuss any 
natter connected with Cashcl's property, it 
"'ere saleet to make the object of the visit 
appear an effort to obtain Doctor Tiernay's 
^d mediation in the difierence with Mr. Cor- 
igan. 

To pass half an hour in his company, under 
ny pretext, would be to put on record his oc- 
Qpation on that morning ; and, with this resolve, 
e knocked at the door. 

It was with a start of surprise Tiernay re- 
eved Linton, as he entered his study. 

The doctor arose from the chair where he 
id been sitting, and stood in the attitude of one 
ho desires by his very air and deportment to 
cpress that he does not mean that the other 
lonld be seated. 

*"' This is an honor, sir," said he at last, " so 
ideserved on my part, that I am at a loss how 

acknowledge it." 

'^ A little patience, and a little courtesy, are 
1 I ask for. Dr. Tiernay," replied Linton, while 
i placed a chair and seated himself with the 
Qst perfect unconcern. "You may easily 
less that I do not intrude my presence upon 
»u without what, at least seem to me to be 
^cient reasons. Whether you may think 
em so or not, will in a great measure depend 
>on whether you prefer to be guided by the 
Lse lights of an unjust prejudice, or the true 
umination of your own natural good sense and 
actical intelligence." 

Tiernay sat down without speaking; the 
kpeal was made calmly and dispassionately to 
m, and he felt that he could not but entertain 

particuarly as the scene was beneath 'his own 

K)f. 

Linton resumed-— 

" Your friend— ^I hope the time is not distant 
ben I may be enabled to say, and mine — Mr. 
orrigan, acting under the greatest of all mis- 
inceptions, mistaking my heartfelt zeal in his 
ihalf for an undue interference io his affairs, 
IS to-day expressed himself toward me in a 
anncr so uncalled for, unfair, and ungenerous, 
At, (ionsidering the position I sought to occupy 

his regard, eitlier bespeaks the existence of 
una secret attack upon my character, or that 
mere sodden caprice of temper overbalances 
ith him the qoalitios he his^hoen gruoioiM 



' enough to speak of in terms of praise and ap- 
probation." 

Tiernay gave a short, dry nod, whose sig« 
nificance was so very doubtful that Linton 
stopped and stared at him, as if asking for further 
information. 

" I had made a proposition for the hand of 
his grand-daughter," resumed he ; " and surely 
my pretensions could not subject me to re« 
buke?" 

Tiernay nodded again, in the same puzzling 
way as before. 

"Knowing the influence you possess in the 
family," resumed Linton; "seeing how much 
confidence they repose in your counsels, I have 
thought it advisable to state to you that, although 
naturally indignant at the treatment I have met 
with, and possibly carried away for a moment 
by passion, my feelings, regarding Miss Leices- 
ter are unchanged, and, I believe, ■ unchange- 
able." 

Tiernay moved his head slightly, as though 
implying assent. 

" Am I to understand, sir, that my commu- 
nication is pleasing to you?" said Linton, 
firmly. 

"Very pleasing, in every respect," said 
Tiernay. 

" And I may reckon upon your kind offices in 
my behalf. Dr. Tiernay?" 

Tiernay shook his head negatively. 

" Be kind enough to speak your mind more 
intelligibly, sir; for there is need that we should 
understand each other here." 

" I will be as explicit as you can desire, sir. 
Your communication was gratifying to me in so 
far, that it showed me how my old and esteemed 
friend, Mr. Corrigan, had thrown off the delusion 
in which he had indulged regarding you, and 
saw you as I have always thought you — a 
clever, worldly man, without scruples as to his 
means when an object had once gained posses- 
sion of his wishes, and who never could have 
dreamed of making Miss Leicester his wife were 
there not other and deeper purposes to be attain- 
ed by so doing." 

"You are candor itself, sir," said Linton; 
"but I can not feel offense at a frankness I have 
myself asked for. Pray, extend the favor, and 
say what eould possibly be these other and 
deeper purposes you allude to ? What advant- 
ages could I propose myself by such an alli- 
ance, save increased facilities of conversation 
with Dr. Tiernay, and more frequent opportu- 
nities of indulging in * tric-trao' with Mr. Cor- 
rigan ?" 

Tiernay winced under the sarcasm, but only 
said-— 

" To divine yo ir motives would be to become 
your equal in skill and cleverness. I have no 
pretensions to suoh excellence." 

" So that, you are satisfied with attributing 
to another, objects, for which you see no reason 
and motive, and of which you perceive no drift." 

"I am satisfied to beUeve in much that I 
Qfui not fothom" 
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" We will pnnae this no fbrther," said Lin- 
ton, impatiently. '^ Let ns reverse the medal. 
Mr. Corrigan's refusal of me, conpled with his 
micourteoas conduct, may lead to mipleasant 
results. Is he prepared for such ?" 

" I have never known him to shrink from the 
consequences of his own oonduct,'' replied 
Tiemay, steadfastly. 

'^ Even though that conduct should leave him 
houseless ?" whispered Linton. 

" It can not, sir, whUe / have a roof." 

" Generously spoken, sir," said Linton, while 
he threw his eyes over the humble decorations 
of the chamber with an expression of contempt 
there was no mistaking. 

'^Humble and poor enough it is, sir," said 
Tiemay, answering the glance, "but the fruit 
of honest industry. Neither a father^s curse, 
nor a mother's tear, hovers over one of the little 
comforts around me." 

" An ancient Roman in virtue !" exclaimed 
Linton, affectedly. " How sad, that our degen- 
erate days so ill reward such excellence!" 

" You are wrong there, sir. Even for merits 
poor and unobtrusive as mine, there are tributes 
of affection more costly than great men know 
of. There are those on every band around me 
who would resign health, and hope, and life 
itself, to do me service. There are some who, 
in their rude zeal, would think little of making 
even Mr. Linton regret his having needlessly 
insulted me. Ay, sir, I have but to open that 
window and speak one word, and you would 
sorely repent this day's proceeding." 

Linton sat calm and collected under this 
burst of anger, as though he were actually 
enjoying the outbreak be had provoked. " You 
have a lawless population here, it would seem, 
then," said he, smiling blandly, as he rose from 
his seat. '^ I think the government is bsully re- 
warded by bestowing its resources on such a 
neighborhood. A police-barracks would suit 
you better than a hospital, and so I shall tell 
Mr. Downie Meek." 

Tiernay grew suddenly pale. The threat 
was too palpable to be mistaken, nor was he 
sufficiently conversant with the world of policy 
to detect its fallacy. 

"Two hundred pounds a year," resumed 
Linton, " can be of no moment to one who is 
surrounded by such generous devotion, while 
some respect for law or order will be a good 
* alterative;' — isn't that the phrase, doctor?" 

Tiernay could not utter a word. Like many 
men who pass their lives in seclusion, } 3 had 
formed the most exaggerated ideas of the des- 
potism of those in power; he believed that for 
the gratification of a mere whim or passing 
caprice they would not scruple at an act of 
oppression that might lead to ruin itself; he felt 
shocked at the peril to which a hasty word had 
exposed him. Linton read him like a book, and 
gazing fixedly at him, said, "Your craft has 
taught yon little of worldly skill, Dr. Tiemay, 
or you would have seen that it is better to mcxit 
mpassine Xnoonyemence, than run the mk ol a 



severe and perhaps fatal misfortune. Methob 
that a science of expediencies .might have in- 
stilled a few of its wise precepts into every-dar 
life." 

The doctor stared half in astonishment, half 
in anger, but never spoke. 

" Reflect a little upon this point," said Lin- 
ton, slowly ; " remember, too, that a man lik« 
myself^ who never acts without an object, may 
be a very good associate for him who has 
neither courage nor energy for action at all; 
and lastly, bethink you that the subtlety and 
skill which can make a useful friend, can be- 
come very readily the materials of a dangerous 
enemy." 

Linton knew well the force and signifioanoe 
of vagueness, either in threat or promise; and 
no sooner had he done speaking than he left tbe 
room and the house ; whUe Tiemay, bewildered 
and terrified, sat down to think over what hsd 



" He'll come to terms, I see that !" cried 
Linton to himself, as he entered the park of 
Tubbermore. " A little time — a sleepless night 
or two— the uncertainty of that future, whith 
to every man past fifty gets another tinge of 
black with each year — ^will do the business, and 
I'll have him suing for the conditions he would 
now reject." 

Never yet, however, had time been a greater 
object with Linton. The host of creditors whom 
he had staved off for some months back — some, 
by paying large sums on account; others, by 
the assurance that he was on the eve of a rich 
marriage— would, at the very first semblance 
of his defeat, return and overwhelm him. J^J 
of his debts were incurred to hush up play trans* 
actions, which if once made public, his station 
in society would be no longer tenable. Of his 
former associates, more than one lived upon him 
by the mere menace of the past. Some 'weie 
impatient, too, at the protracted game he played 
with Roland, and reproached him with not "fin- 
ishing him ofi*" long before, by cards and the 
dice-box. Others, were indignant that they 
were not admitted to the share of the spoil, 
with all the contingent advantages of mixing in 
a class where they might have found the most 
profitable acquaintances. To hold all these in 
check had been a difiicult matter, and few savn 
himself could have accomplished it. To restrain 
them much longer was impossible. With these 
thoughts he walked along, scarce noticing ths 
long string of carriages which now filled tba 
avenue, and hastened toward the house. Cksca* 
sionfdly a thought would cross his mind, " What 
if the bullet had already done its work ? What 
if that vast estate were now once more thrown 
upon the wide ocean of litigation ? Would Cor- 
rigan prefer his claim again, or would some nev 
suitor spring up? and if so^ what sum could 
recompense the possession of that pardon by 
which the whole property might be restored to 
its ancient owners ?" Amid all th^se canvaas' 
Vng9, no ^QoVvci^ arose for the fate of him vfao 
\!^ XxeQX^\v\sa ^"^ ^\»^sMsi&L^x«iQ&<-<4«it one i* 
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gret, not so much as one sensation of pity. 
Tme, indeed, be did reflect upon what course to 
adopt when the tidings arrived. Long did he 
Tacillate whether Dan Eeane should not be ar- 
rested on suspicion. There were difficulties in 
either course, and, as usual, he preferred that 
coming events should suggest their own con- 
duct. 

At last he reached the great house, but in- 
stead of entering by the front door he passed 
into the court-yard, and gained his own apart- 
ment unobserveid. As he entered he locked the 
door, and placed the key in such a manner that 
none could peep through the keyhole. He then 
walked leisurely around the room ; and although 
he knew there was no other outlet, be cast a 
glance of scrutinizing import on every side*, as 
if to insure himself that he was alone. This 
done, he opened a small cupboard in the wall 
behind his bed, and took forth the iron box, in 
which, since its discovery, he had always kept 
the pardon, as well as the forged conveyance of 
Tubber-beg. 

Linton placed the box before him on the table, 
and gazed at it in a kind of rapture. '^ There," 
thought he, *' lies the weapon by which at once 
I achieve both fortune and revenge. Let events 
take what turn they will, there^ is a certain 
source of wealth. A great estate like this will 
have its claimants : with me it rests who shall 
be the successful one." 

A hurried knocking at the door interrupted 
the current of these musings ; and Linton, hav- 
ing replaced the casket in the press, unlocked 
the door. It was Mr. Phillis, who, in all the 
gala of full dress, and with a rare camelia in his 
, button-hole, entered. 

" Well, Phillis, is all going on as it ought?" 
said Linton, carelessly. 

" Scarcely so, /air," said the soft-voiced func- 
tionary ; " the house is filling fast, but there is 
no one to receive the company ; and thQy are 
walking about staring at each other, and asking 
who is to do the honors." 

" Awkward, certainly," said Linton, coolly ; 
"Lady Kilgofl* ought to have been the person." 

" She is gone, sir," said PhUlis. 

" Gone I gone ! When, and where ?" 

"I can not say, sir; but my lord and her 
ladyship left this morning early, with post- 
horses, taking the Dublin road." 

Linton did not speeds, but the swollen vein in 
his forehead, and the red flush upon his brow, 
told how the tidings aflected him. He had long 
speculated on witnessing the agonies of her grief 
when the hour of his revenge drew nigh ; and 
this ecstasy of cruelty was now to be denied him. 

" And my lord — ^had he regained any con- 
sciousness? or was he still insensible ?" 

^'He appeared like a child, sir, when they 
lifted him into the carriage." 

" And Lady Kilgoff*?" 

" She held her vail doubled over her face as 
she passed ; but I thought she sighed, and even 
sobbed,, as she handed me this letter." 

'' J*ar Roland Casbel, Esi^ture,'' said Liaton, 



reading as he took it. " Did she speak at all, 
Phillis ?" 

" Not a word, sir. It was a sad-looking pro- 
cession altogether, moving away in the dim 
gray of the morning." 

Linton placed the letter in a rack upon the 
chimney, and for some seconds was lost in 
thought. 

^'If Lady Janet, sir, would be kind enough 
to receive the company," murmured Phillis 
softly. 

" Pooh, man, it is of no consequence !" said 
Linton roughly, his mind dwelling on a very 
different theme. ^^ Let who will play host or 
hostess." 

"Perhaps you would come down yourself 
soon, sir?" asked Phillis, who read in the im- 
patience of Linton's manner the desire to be 
alone, and coupled that desire with some myste- 
rious purpose. 

" Yes, leave me, Phillis ; I'm going to dress," 
said4ie, hurriedly. " Has he returned yet ?" 

"No, sir; and we expected him at five 
o'clock." 

'" And it is now nine," said the other solemn- 
ly ; " four hours later !" 

" It is very singular !" exclaimed Phillis, who 
was more struck by the altered expression of 
Linton's face than by the conmion-place fact he 
aflected to marvel at. 

" Why singular ? What is remarkable ? 
That a man should be delayed some time on a 
business matter, particularly when there was no 
urgency to repair elsewhere ?" 

" Nothing more common, sir ; only that Mr. 
Cashel said positively, he should be here at five. 
He had ordered the cob-pony to be ready for 
him — a sign that he was going to pay a visit at 
the cottage." 

Linton made no reply, but his lips curled into 
a smile of dark and ominous meaning. 

"Leave me, Phillis," said he at length; "I 
shall be late, with all this cumbrous finery I am 
to wear." , 

" Shall I send your man, sir ?" said Phillis, 
slily eying him as he spoke. 

"Yes — ^no, Phillis — not yet. I'll ring for 
him later." 

And with these words Linton seated himself 
in a large chair, apparently unconscious of the 
other's presence. 

Mr. Phillis withdrew noiselessly — ^but not far 
— for after advancing a few steps along the cor- 
ridor, he cautiously returned, and listened at the 
door. 

Linton sat for a few seconds, as if listening to 
the other's retreating footsteps ; and then, noise- 
lessly arising from his chair, he approached the 
door of the chamber, at which, with bent down 
head, Phillis watched. With a sudden jerk of 
the handle, Linton threw open the door, and 
stood before the terrified menial. 

" I was afraid you were ill, sir. I thought 
your manner was strange." 

" Not half so strange e& this ^ijowissav ^^- 
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arms composedly on his breast. " Come in." 
He pointed, as he spoke, to the room ; bat Phil- 
iis seemed reluctant to' enter, and made a ges- 
tnre of excuse. ^^ Come in, sir," said Linton, 
peremptorily ; and he obeyed. Linton inunedi- 
ately locked the door, and placed the key upon 
the chimneypiece ; then deliberately seating him- 
self full in front of the other, he stared at him 
long and fixedly. " So, sir," said he, at length, 
"you have thought fit to become a spy upon 
my actions. Now, there is but one amende you 
can make for such treachery ; which is, to con- 
fess frankly and openly what it is you want to 
know, and what small mystery is puzzling your 
puny intelligence, and maJdng your nights sleep- 
less. Tell me this candidly, and 1^11 answer as 
freely." 

" I have really nothing to confess, sir. I was 
fearful lest you were unweU. I thought — it 
was mere fancy, perhaps — that you were flur- 
ried and peculiar this morning; and this im- 
pression distressed me so, that — that — " 

" That you deemed fit to watch me. Be it 
so. I have few secrets from any one-— I have 
none from my friends. You shall hear, there- 
fore, what — without my knowing it — has made 
me appear unusually agitated. It was my in- 
tention to leave this house to-morrow, Phillis, 
and in the preparation for my departure I was 
arranging my letters and papers, among which 
I found a very considerable quantity 'that pru- 
dence would consign to the flames; that is to 
say, if prudence were to be one-sided, and had 
only regard for the interests of one individual 
where there were two concerned. In plain lan- 
guage, Phillis, I was just about to burn the 
mass of documents which fill that iron safe, and 
which it were to the honor and credit of Mr. 
Phillis should be reduced to charcoal as speedUy 
as may be ; the same being nothing more nor 
less than the accounts of that ' honest steward,' 
pmned to the real and bona Jide biUs of Mr. 
Cashel's tradespeople. There are, it is true, 
strange little discrepancies between the two, 
doubtless capable of satisfactory explanation, but 
which, to plain thinking men like myself, are 
difficult to reconcile; and in some one or two 
instances, a wine merchant's account, for ex- 
ample, and a saddler's bill, savor somewhat of 
that indiscreet procedure people call forgery. 
'What a mistake, what an inadvertence, PhU- 
lis!" 

There was something of alinost coaxing fa- 
miliarity in the way Linton uttered the last 
words ; and Phillis grew sick at heart as he 
listened to them. 

" A moment more, an instant later, and I had 
thrown them into the fire ; but your footsteps, 
as you walked away, sounded too purpose-like ; 
you were so palpably honest that I began to 
suspect you. Eh, Phillis, was I right?" 

Phillis essayed a smile, but his features only 



is no such good practical economy as to hot 
band one's confidence." 

" I'm sure, sir, I never thought I should havb 
seen the day — " 

" Go on, man ; don't falter. What day do 
you mean? that on which yoa had "attempted 
to outwit me ? or, that on which I shouM show 
you all the peril of your attempting it? Ay, 
and there is peril, Mr. Phillis : a felony whose 
punishment is transportation for life, is no small 
oflense." 

" Oh, sir !— oh, Mr. Linton ! forgrive me," 
cried the other, in the most abject voice. "I 
always believed that my devotion to your inter- 
ests would claim your protection." 

" I never promised to further any thing that 
was base or dishonest," said Linton, with aa 
air of assumed morality. 

" You opened and read letters that were ad- 
dressed to another; you spied his actions, aod 
kept watch upon ail his doings ; you wrote let- 
ters in his name, and biMsame possessed of eveiy 
secret of his life by treachery : you — ^'* 

" Don't talk 90 loud, Phillis ; say all you haw 
to say to mc." 

" Oh dear, sir, forgive me the burst of passion. 
I never meant it. My temper carried me away 
in spite of me." And he burst into tears as he 
spoke. 

" What a dangerous temper, that may at any 
moment make a felon of its ovmer ! 60, Phillis, 
there is no need of more between us. Voa 
know me. 1 almost persuaded myself that I 
knew you. But if I know any thing, it is this," 
— ^here he approached, and laid hu -hand sol- 
emnly on the other's shoulder — " that I would 
make hell itself the punishment of him who in^ 
jured me, were I even to share it with him." 

' Phillis's knees smote each other with terror, 
at the look that accompanied these words ; they 
were spoken without passion or vehemence, but 
therer was 'that in their tone that thrilled to his 
inmost heart. Powerless, and overcome by his 
emotions, he could not stir from the spot: he 
wanted to make explanations and excuses, but 
all his ingenuity deserted him ; he tried to utter 
vows of attachment and fidelity, but shame was 
too strong for him there also. He wpuld have 
resorted to menace itself rather than remaio 
silent, but he had no courage for such a hazard- 
ous course. Linton appeared to r'ead in tarn 
each change of mood that passed across the 
other's mind ; and, after waiting, as it were, to 
enjoy the confusion under which he sufiered, 
said — 

'' Just so, Phillis ; it is a sad scrape you fell 
into ! but when a man becomes bankrupt, either 
in fame or fortune, it is but loss of time to 
bewail the past ; the wiser course is to start in 
business again, and make a character by a 
good dividend. Try that plan. 6ood-by I" ' 

These words were a conunand; and so Phillif 
understood them, as, with a humble bow, ht 
\e{t iVie TOoQV. Linton again looked tiie door, 



'accomplished a ghastly grin. 

''/ will keep them, therefore, where they 
9re/' said Linton. " These impulses of TasYiWud Atamw^ ^>afe \aSa\ft \o «. ^mX cS. ^Seit 
geif^rosity ^0 y^ry costly pleasures ; and tVieTe\Ctom NvYvviV no ^^N^v^toi^^^x ^\ ^Oqr^ teR ^^s(^ 
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tect it, he once more sat down at it. His late 
:ene with Phillis had left no traces upon his 
lemory; such* events were too insignificant to 
[aim any notice beyond the few minutes they 
Dcupied; his thoughts were now upon the 
Teater game, where all .his fortune in life was 
taked. He took out the key, which he always 
rore round his neck, ahd placed it in the lock : 
it the same instant the clock on the chinmey- 
neoe struck ten. He sat still listening to the 
trokes; and when they ceased, he muttered, 
*" Ay, mayhap cold enough ere this f' A slight 
ihuddering shook him as he uttered these words, 
ind a dreamy reverie seemed to gather around 
iim ; but he arose, and walking. to the window, 
ypened it. The fresh breeze oflhe night rallied 
liffl almost at once, and he closed the sash and 
"etornedto his place. 

" To think that I should hold within my hands 
^e destinies of those whom most of all the world 
[ hate !" muttered he, as he turned the key and 
threw back the lid. The box was empty! — 
(Vith a wild cry like the accent of intense bodily 
Min, he sprang up and dashed both hands into 
he vacant space, and then held them up before 
lis eyes, like one who could not credit the 
>Tidenoe of his ov^n senses. The moment was 
I terrible one, and for a few seconds the staring 
yeballs arid quivering lips seemed to threaten 
be access of a fit ; ■ but reason at last assumed 
tie mastery, arid he sat down before the table 
Dd leaned his head upon it, to think. Twice 
efore in life had it been his lot to lose a whole 
>rtune at one turn of the die, but never before 
^ he staked -all the revengeful feelings of his 
^ heart, which, baffled in their flow, now 
une back upon himself. 
He sat thus for nigh an hour ; and when he 
"ose at last, his featureis were worn as though 
f a long illness ; and as he moved his fingers 
irongh ^is hair, it came away in masses, like 
lat of a man after fever. 



CHAPTER LXI. 
So, then, we meet at last.— Harold. 

As the rooms began to fill with company, 
>9tumed in every variety that taste, fancy, or 
^surdity could devise, many were surprised 
^t neither was there a host to bid them wel- 
>ine, nor was there any lady to perform the 
-customed honors of reception. The nature of 
iQ entertainment, to a certain extent, took off 
om the awkwardness of this want. In a 
^%squerade, people either go to assume a part, 
^ to be amused by the representation of others, 
'Vd are less dependent on the attentions of the 
^cister or mistress of the house; so that, how- 
v-er struck at first by the singularity of a fete 
''ithoixt the presence of the giver, pleasure, 
Unistered to by its thousand appliances over- 
^mft this feeling, and few ever thought ooore 
r bfan beneath whose roof they were assem- 



The rooms were splendid in their decoration, 
lighted '^agtomo,'' and ornamented with fiowers 
of the very rarest kind. The nuisic consisted 
of a celebrated orchestra and a regimental band, 
who played alternately; the guests, several 
hundred in number, .were all attired in fancy 
costumes, in which every age and nation found 
its type; while characters from well-known 
fictions abounded, many of them admirably sus- 
tained, and dressed with a pomp and splendor 
that told the wealth of the wearers. 

It was truly a brilliant scene; brilliant as 
beauty, and the glitter of gems, and waving of 
plumes, and splendor of dress, could make it. 
The magic impulse of pleasure communicated 
by the crash of music ; the brilliant glare of 
wax lights; the throng; the voices; the very 
atmosphere, tremulous with sounds of joy, 
seemed to urge on all there to give themselves 
up to enjoyment. There was a boundless, 
lavish air, too, in all the arrangements. Serv- 
ants, in gorgeous liveries, served refreshments 
of the most ejcquisite kind. Little children, 
dressed as pages, distributed bouquets, bound 
round with lace of Valenciennes or Brussels, 
and occasionally fastened by strings of garnets 
or pearls. A jet tfeau of rose-water cooled the 
air of the conservatory, and difiused its delicious 
freshness through the atmosphere. There was 
something princely in the scale of the hospitality ; 
and from every tongue words of praise and 
wonder dropped at each moment. 

Even Lady Janet, whose enthusiasm seldom 
rose much above the zero, confessed that it was 
a magnificent /ete; adding, by way of compen- 
sation for her eulogy, "and worthy of better 
company." 

Mrs. White was in ecstasies with every thing, 
even to the cherubs in pink gauze wings, who 
handed round sherbet, and whom she pronounced 
quite "classical." The Eennyfecks were in 
the seventh heaven of delight ; affecting little 
airs of authority to the servants, and showing 
the strangers, by a hundred little devices, that 
all the magnificence around was no new thing 
to them. Miss Kennyfeok, as the Queen of 
Madagascar, was a most beautiful savage; 
while Olivia appeared as the fair " GabrieUe" 
-*-a sly intimation to Sir Harvey, whose dress 
as Henri lY. won universal admiration. Then, 
there were the ordinary number of Turks, 
Jews, SaUors, Cijrcassians, Greeks, Highland 
Chiefs, and Indian Jugglers ; "Jim" figuring as 
a Nevnnarket "Jock," to the unbounded de- 
light and wonderment of every " Sub" in the 
room. 

If in many quarters the question ran, " Where 
is Mr. Cashel?" or, "Which is he?" Lady 
Janet had dispatched Sir Andrew, attired as a 
"Moonshee," to find out Linton for her. " He 
is certain to know every one here : tell him to 
come to me at once," said she, sitting down 
near a doorway to watch the company. 

While Lady Janet is waiting for him — ^who, 
better than any other^ QOioid. vsz^^dlvcL ^<«^ xs^^^va- 
nous meankig c^ TnftX£<j ^-h^^^ ^^gox^^xacw^v^ 
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the hidden wickedness of every chance allasion, ' most secret depositories — scarce glancing at 



or expound the secret n>alice of each calemboarg 
or Jest — ^let as track his wanderings, and follow 
him as he goes. 

Throwing a large cloak over his brilliant 
dress, Linton made his wa/, by many a by-stair 
and obscure passage, to the back of the theater, 
by which the secret approach led to Cashel's 
dressing-room. Often as he had trod that way 
before, never had he done so in the same state 
of intense excitement. With the loss of the 
papers, he saw before him not alone the defeat 
of every hope he nurtured, but discovery, shame, 
and ruin ! He whose whole game in life was 
to wield power over others, now saw himself in 
the grasp of some one, to whom he had not the 
slightest clew. At one moment his suspicions 
pointed to Cashel himself, then to Tiemay, and 
lastly to PhUlis. Possibly rage has no bitterer 
moment than that in which an habitual deceiver 
of others first finds himself in the toils of treach- 
ery. There was over his mind, besides, that 
superstitious terror, that to unbelieving intellects 
stands in place of religion, which told him that 
luck had turned with him ; that fortune, so long 
favorable, bad changed at last *, and that, in his 
own phrase, '^ the run had set in against him." 
Now, a half-muttered curse would burst from 
his lips over the fool-hardiness that had made 
him so dilatory, and not sufiered him to reap 
the harvest when it was ripe; now, a deep- 
breathed vow, that if fate were propitious once 
again, no matter how short the interval, he 
would strike his blow, come what might of it. 
Sometimes he blamed himself for having deserted 
the safe and easy road to ruin by play, for the 
ambitious course he had followed; at other 
times he inveighed against his folly for not 
carrying ofi* Mary Leicester before Cashel had 
acquired any intimacy at the cottage. Burning 
and half-maddened with this conflict of regrets 
and hopes, he touched the spring, moved back 
the panel, and entered CashePs room. 

His first care was to see that the door $rom 
the corridor was secured on the inside^ his 
next, to close the shutters and draw the curtains. 
These done, he lighted the candles on the table, 
and proceeded to make a systematic searpji 
through the entire chamber. "It is my la^ 
visit here," said he to himself; "I must take 
care to do my work cleanly." A mass of 
papers had been that morning left behind hin^ 
by Cashel, most of them legal documents refer- 
ring to his transactions with Hoare; but some 
were memoranda of his intentions respecting 
Corrigan, and plainly showing that Cashel weU 
remembered he had never completed the assign- 
ment to Linton. "If Keane's hand has not 
faltered," muttered he, " Master Roland's 
memory will not be taxed in this world, at 
least; but where to discover the deed, that is 
the question." In his anxiety on this head, he 
ransacked drawers and cabinets with wild and 
furious baste, strewing their contents around 
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letters which at any other time he had devoored 
with interest. Many were froni Lady KHgaS, 
warning Cashel against him; his own name, 
seen passingly, would arrest his attention for a 
second, but the weightier interest soon inter- 
vened, and he would throw the papers froiB 
him with contempt. "How shrewd! how very 
cunning !" muttered he, once or twice, as his 
glance caught some suspicion, some assomed 
clew to his own motives, in her well knowD 
handwriting. Baffled by the onsnccessfi^jresHlt 
of his search, he stood in the midst of the floor, i 
surrounded by open boxes, the contents of which v 
were strewn on •very side ; rage and disappoint- 
ment were depicted in his features ; and, as hit 
clenched hand struck the table, his whole ex- 
pression became demoniac. Curses and deep 
blasphemies fell from his half-moving lips, as he 
stood insensible to evctry thing save the wreck 
of his long-cherished hope. 

Let us turn from him to another, in whose 
fortunes we are more interested. Roland Cashel, 
after parting with Enriquez, hastened on to- 
ward Tubbermore; his thoughts engaged on 
every topic save that which might be supposed 
to occupy the mind of a host at such a time. 
Pleasure assuredly held a weaker hold upon 
him than the thirst/for vengeance, and the ardent 
longing to throw^fi* the thraldom of that servi- 
tude he had ejmured too long. 

It was onfy by observing the long string of 
carriages, whose lamps flashed and disappeared ^ 
at intervals among tiie trees, that he remem- 
bered any thing of the /ete^ and bethptlght him 
of that character of entertainer^^Jat the mo- 
ment, should have been pedbrming. There 
seemed to him a terrible inconsistency between 
his own thoughts, and ^hat scene of pleasure! 
between the object in {>ursuit of which so many 
were hastening with furious speed, and that, to 
which his slower steps were leading him I 

" There can be but one amende for sach 
infamous conduct," muttered he ; " he shaU pay 
it with his life's blood." And as he spoke, be 
opened the documents which Enriquez hid 
given him^ and endeavored to read them: the 
dusky shadof\^%f the fast falling night prevented 
him, and he-itood for some minutes lost is 
thought. 

/ One of the p^rs, he was aware, bore the 
|brged signature oAjiis name ; the other, whose 
Antique form and massive seel bespoke an in- 
pof^pce far greater, db tried again and agais 
to decipher, but in vam. As he was tiios 
occu»d, he chanced to Id^ up, and suddenly 
perceiW that a stream ohli|[ht issued from 
between iiie shutters of his o^'E dressing-rooBi, 
the door dl^ which he had hims^ locked at his 
departure, Staking the key along- with bio. 
Enriquez's v^tods flashed across his'^emory ti 
once. It was liinton was there ! " At his old 
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work again," muQered he, in deep anger; "hot 
It shall be for the^i^t time." A momeat d 

A/m, or wantonly throwing them on tbe fire.\ comiiag ^r^, ^?rea 4& ^OoaX CiuIlqI needed » . 
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oarage, tried in many a danger, supplied him 
rith a calm foresight, which the ordinary occa- 
ions of life rarely or never called forth. He 
lethoaght him that it were best at snch a con- 
ivmctnre to deposit the sealed document in some 
pkee of safe^, ere he went forth upon an 
snterprise the result of which must be doubtful : 
Cor all purposes of confronting Linton, it were 
sufficient to take the forged deed along with 
bim. These were conclusions formed as rapidly 
as they occurred, and acted upon no less speed- 
ily; for, folding up the parchment, he inserted 
it into a cleft in an aged elm-tree, noting well 
the spot, and marking all the signs by which he 
'^roold be able to return to it. His next thought 
'was, how to reieuih his chamber : to enter the 
lioiue at such a time undiscovered, was of 
course oat of the question ; he would be seen 
and reciognized at once, and then there woilld 
le an end forever of all the secrecy by which 
he hoped to cover the proceedings with Linton. 
It neither suited his inclinations, nor his plans, 
that the .world should be a party to his venge- 
ance. *' Let them discover it when it is over," 
laid he, **' but let them not be able to interfere 
with its course.' ' All approach to his dressing- 
room through the house being thus impracticable, 
nothing remained but to reach it from without. 
The chamber was in the second story of the 
boildbg, at a great height from the ground; 
bat the walls were here covered with thick ivy 
of ancient grovirth, and by this Cashel resolved 
to make the attempt. 

The act was not devoid of danger ; but there 
are times when peril is a relief to the mad con- 
flict of thought, and this was such a moment to 
Cashel. In an instant he made himself ready 
fer the attempt, and with nn activity that many 
ft danger had tested, began the ascent. There 
ftre occasions when rashness is safety, aiid now, 
the headlong intrepidity of Roland's attempt 
ptoved its security ; for at each step, as the ivy 
C^ftve way beneath his grasp or his footing, by 
^ upward spring he reached another spot, which 
Ui its turn Inroke with his weight : every instant 
the danger increased, for the frail tendrils grew 
'^veaker as he ascended, and beneath him the 
jagged and drooping branches hung down in 
>tiinous disorder. By one bold spring he reached 
tlie window-sill, and after a momentary struggle, 
in which his athletic frame saved him from cer- 
tain death, he gained a footing upon the stone, 
%nd was able to see what was passing within 
the room. 

At a table covered with papers and open let- 
ters, Linton sat, searching with eager haste for 
the missing documents ; open boxes and presses 
on every side rifled of their contents were seen, 
aome of which lay in disordered masses upon 
the floor — some in charred heaps within the 
lender. As the light fell upon his features, 
Ca«hel remarked that they were lividly pale— 
ikd very lipe were colorless; his hands, too, 
tnmbled violently as they moved among the 
pttpers, and bis mouth continued to be moved by 
tboit edttvulaive twitohos. To Roland these 



signs of sufiering conveyed a perfect ecstasy of 
pleasure. That care-worn, haggard face — that 
tremulous cheek and lusterless eye, were already 
an installment of his vengeance. 

There was one box which contained many 
of CasheFs early letters, when he was following 
the wild bucaniering life of the West ; and this, 
secured by a lock of peculiar construction, Lin- 
ton had never succeeded in opening. It stood 
before him, as with a last efibrt he tried every 
art upon it. The hinges alone seemed to ofier 
a prospect of success, and he was now endeav- 
oring to remove the fastenings of these. With 
more of force than skill, for defeat had rendered 
him impatient, Linton had ahready loosened (he 
lid, when Cashel burst open the sash with one 
vigorous blow, and leaped into the room. 

The terrible crash of the shattered window 
made Linton spring round ; and there he stood, 
confronted with the other— each, motionless and 
silent. In CashePs steady, manly form, there 
was a very world of indignant contempt; and 
Linton met the gaze with a look of deadly hat- 
red. All the dissimulation by which he could 
cover over a treachery was at an end ; his de- 
ceit was no longer of use, and he stood forth in 
the full courage of his scoundrelism — ^bold, steady, 
and assured. 

" This admits of no excuse— 410 palliation," 
said Cashel, as he pointed to the open letters 
and papers which covered the floor; and al- 
though the words were uttered calmly, they 
were more disconcerting than if given with pas- 
sionate vehemence. 

"I never thought of any,'* replied Linton, 
collectedly. 

" So much the better, sir. It seems to me, 
frankness is the only reparation you can make 
for past infamy !" 

'^ It may be the only one you will be disposed 
to ask for," said Linton, sneeringly. 

Cashel grew fiery red. To taunt him with 
want of courage was something so unexpected 
— ^for which he was so totally unprepared — ^that 
he lost his self-possession, and in a passionate 
tone exclaimed — 

'^ Is it you who dare to say this to me ? You, 
whose infamy has need but to be published 
abroad, to make every one, who calls himself, 
* Gentleman,' shun your very contact !" 

"This punctilious reverence for honor does 
infinite credit to your bucanier education," said 
Linton, whose eyes sparkled with malignant 
delight at the angry passion he had succeeded 
in evoking. " The friendship of escaped felons 
must have a wondrous influence upon refine- 
ment." 

. " Enough, sir !" cried Cashel. " How came 
you into the room, since the key of it is in my 
pocket?" 

"Were I to inform ^ou," said Linton, "you 
would acknowledge it was by a much more le- 
gitimate mode than that by which you efieoted 
your entrance." 

\ " Yoa aV«L)X d»cni&A 'vXasSti >& ^^^^ ^s»a»s^Kt., 
tYi6a\" cn«A Caa\ift\ tA \» Vs«^ v^cii^^ ^if>a^ 
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dow, and advanced in a menacing manner 
toward the other. 

^' Take care, CasheV said Linton, in a low, 
deliberate voice ; " I am armed !" 

And while he spoke, he placed one hand 
within the breast of his coat, and held it there. 
Quick as was the motion, it was not sodden 
•noogh to escape the flashing eye of Roland, 
who sprang upon him, and seized his wrist with 
a grasp that nearly jammed the bones together. 

*' Provoke me a little farther,'^ cried he, " and, 
by heaven, I'll not give yon the choice or 
chance of safety, but hurl you from that window 
as I would the meanest housebreaker." 

" Let me free, let me loose, sir,'' said Linton, 
in a low, weak voice, which passion, not fear, 
had reduced to a mere whisper. " You shall 
have the satisfaction you aim at, when and how 
you please." 

'^By daylight to-morrow, at the boat-quay 
beside the lake." 

'^ Agreed. There is no need of witnesses — 
we understand each other." 

" Be it so. Be true to your word, and none 
shall hear from me the reasons of our meeting, 
nor what has occurred here this night." 

" I care not if all the world knew it," said 
Linton, insolently; '^I came in quest of a lost 
document— one, which I had my reasons to sus- 
pect had fallen into your possession." 

" And of whose forgery I have the proofs," 
said Cashel; as, opening the deed, he held it up 
before Linton's eyes. ^' Do you see that ?" 

''And do you know, Cashel," cried Linton, 
assuming a voice of slow and most deliberate 
' utterance, " that your own title to this property 
is as valueless and as worthless as that docu- 
ment yon hold there ? Do y^u know that there 
is in existence a paper which, produced in an 
open court of justice, would reduce you to beg- 
gary, and stamp you besides as an impostor? 
It may be that you are well aware of that fact ; 
and that the same means by which you have 
possessed yourself of what was mine, has de- 
livered into your hands this valuable paper. 
But the subtlety is thrown away; / am cog- 
nizant of its existence ; / have even shown it 
to another ; and on me it depends whether you 
live here as a master, or walk forth in all the 
exposure of a cheat." 

The nature of this announcement, its possible 
truth, added to the consummate effrontery of him 
who made it, contributed to render Cashel silent, 
for he was actually stunned by what he heard. 
Linton saw the effect, but mistook its import. 
He believed that some thought of a compromise 
was passing through a mind where vengeance 
alone predominated; and in this error he drew 
nearer to him, and in a voice of cool and calm 
persuasion added — 

" That you could pilot^he course through all 
these difficulties, no one knows better than your- 
seJf to be impossible. There is but one Uving 
Mhle to do soj and / am that one.** 
Cashel staHed back, and Linton went on. 



'' There is do qoestion of friendship between \ trnXj 



us here. It is a matter of pore interest and 
mutual convenience that binds ns. Agree to 
my terms, and yon are still the o¥mer of the 
estate ; reject them, and you are as poor as pov- 
erty and exposure can make yoo." 

" Scoundrel !" said CasheL It was all that 
he could utter : the fullness of his passion had 
nearly choked him, as, taking a heavy ridiog- 
glove from the table, he stmok Linton with it 
across the face. " If there be any manhood ia 
such a vnretch, let this provoke it I" 

Linton's hand grasped the weapon he carried 
within his coat, but with a qniok diort stroke 
Cashel struck down his arm, and it fell power- 
less to his side. 

" You shall pay dearly for this— dearly, by 
heaven I" cried Linton, as he retired toward the 
door. 

" Go, sir," said Cashel, flinging it wide opea, 
" and go quickly, or I may do that I should be 
sorry for." 

^' Yon have done that yon will be sorry for, 
if it costs me my life's blood to hoy it." AaA 
with these words, delivered in a Toioe gnttnni 
from rage, Linton disappeared, and Cashel stood 
alone in the center of the room, -overwhelmed 
by the terrible conflict of his passions. 

The room littered with papers— the agen 
boxes scattered on every side— -his own handi 
cut and bleeding from the broken glass of the 
window — ^his dress torn from the reoent exer- 
tion-— were evidences of the past ; and it seemed 
as though without such proofe he could not credit 
his memory, as to events so strange and stun- 
ning. 

To restore something like order to his oham- 
her, as a means of avoiding the mmors that 
would be circulated by servants ; to write some 
letters — the last, perhaps, he should ever indite; 
to dress and appear among his company ; tos^ 
for some one with whom he might confer, as to | 
his afiairs — such were the impcdses that alter- I 
nately swayed him, and to which he yielded hj 
turns — now, seating himself at his tahle ; now, 
hastening hither and thither, tossing over the 
motley livery of distasteful pleasure ; or hand- 
ling, with the rapture of revenge, the weapons 
by which he hoped to wreak Ids vengeance. 
The only fear that dwelt upon his mind .was, 
lest Linton should escape him — ^lest by any ac- 
cident this, which now appeared the great busi- 
ness of his life, should go unaoqnitted. Some- 
times he reproached himself for having post- 
poned the hour of vengeance, not knowing what 
chances might intervene, what acoidents inter- 
rupt the course of his sworn revenge. Fortune, 
wealth, station, love itself^ had no hold npon 
him : it was that mad frame of mind vHiere one 
sole thought predominates, and, in its mastery, 
makes all else subordinate. Would Linton be 
true to the rendeavous ? — ConM such a maa bo 
a coward? — ^Would he compass the Tengeanoe 
he had threatened by other mesM f — were qnes 
tvons tYnX coxiiaXaxiXX^ tnoraxral to his ;iind. / 
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me, It was but to convey some indistinct and 
iiadowy impression of the inconsistency between 
b sad brooding and the scene by which he was 
irrotmded — between the terrible conflict within 
im, and the wild gayety of thoete who wasted 
i> lliought upon him. 



CHAPTER LXn 

Amidst their feasting and their joy 
A cry of '* Blood !*' waa heard. 

If was past midnight, and the scene within 
;he walls of Tubbermore was one of the most 
brilliant festivity. All that could fascinate by 
beauty — all that could dazzle by splendor, or 
amuse by fancy, or enliven by wit, were there, 
stimulated by that atmosphere of pleasure in 
vhich they moved. Loveliness elevated by 
costume — grace rendered more attractive by the 
licensed freedom of the hour — gayety exalted 
into exuberant joyousness by the impulse of a 
thousand high-beating hearts — ^passed and re- 
passed, and mingled together, till they formed 
that brilliant assemblage wherein individuality is 
lost, and the memory carries away nothing but 
ireamy images of enjoyment, visions of liquid 
3yes and silky tresses, of fair rounded arms and 
airy feet, with stray syUables that linger on the 
Kur and vibrate in the heart for many a long 
^ear to come. 

It would have been difficult to imagine that 
toe, even one, amid that gorgeous throng, had 
wy other thought than pleasure, so headlong 
leemed the impulse of enjoyment. In vain the 
Qoralist might have searched for any trace of 
^at care which is believed to be the unceasing 
>urden of humanity. Even upon those who 
sustained no portion of the brilliancy around 
^em, pleasure had set its seal. Lady Janet 
tdrself wondered, and admired, and stared, in 
^ ecstasy of delight she could neither credit nor 
comprehend. It was true, Linton's absence— 
luiaccountable" as she called it — ^viras a sad 

I 

'^wback upon her enjoyment. Yet her own 
lirewdness enabled her to penetrate many a 
mystery, and detect beneath the dusky folds of 
^ore than one domino those who a few moments 
■^Qvious had displayed themselves in all the 
?I©ndor of a gorgeous costume. 
^ In vain did Lord Charles Frobisher cover his 
^tar dress with a Laplander's cloak and hood, 
\ follow Miss Meek unnoticed. In vain did 
pton abandon his royalty as Henri IV. for a 
^minican's cowl, the better to approach a cer- 
^ fair nun with dark blue eyes ; Lady Janet 
''bispered, " Take care, Olivia," as she passed 
er. Even Mrs. Leicester White, admirably 
isguised as a Gipsy Fortune-teller, did not dare 
> speculate upon Lady Janet's "future" — 
ossibly, ■ out of fear of her " present." Mr. 
towle alone escaped detection ; as, dressed to 
^present the Obelisk of the "Lucqsor," he 
eod immovable in the middle of the room, 
stening to every body, ahd never supposed to he 
ij- thing \ ut an inanimate ornament of the saloon. 

Q 



It was only when a minuet was about to \m 
formed, and a question arose as to whether the 
obelisk could not be removed, that the Egyptian 
monument was seen slowly sliding off amidst 
the company, to the great amusement of all who 
had not opened their confidences beneath its 
shadow. For an instant, the laughter that 
circulated in many & distant group was directed 
to this quarter, and bursts of merriment were 
excited by the absurdity of the incident. With 
that mysterious instinct by which moods of joy 
or grief are perpetuated from heart to heart, tiU 
each in a crowded assembly is moved as is his 
neighbor, the whole room shook with convulsive 
laughter. It was just then — at the very moment 
when boundless pleasure filled every avenue of 
feeling — ^a terrible cry, shrill and piercing, burst 
upon the air. AU was stills-still as a lone 
church at midnight. Each gazed upon the 
other, as if silently asking, had he heard the 
sound ? Again it came, louder and nearer ; 
and then a long, loud-swelling chant rung out, 
wUd and frantic as it rose, till it died away in a 
cadence of the very saddest and dreariest meaning.. 

"What is it?— What can it be?" were 
uttered by many in broken voices ; while others, 
too much terrified to speak, sank half fainting 
upon their seats, their colorless cheeks and livid 
lips in terrible contrast to their gay attire. 

" There ! — Glisten to it again ! — Good heaven 1 
what can it be ?" 

" It's a death 'keen !' " said a country gentle- 
man, a magistrate named Goring ; " something 
must have happened among the people I" 

And now, none knew from what quarter 
arising, or by whom spoken, but the dreadful 
word " MuRDEa" was heard through the room. 
Many issued forth to ask for tidings; some, 
staid to assure and rally the drooping courage 
of others ; some, again, divested of the " motley," 
moved hurriedly about, seeking for this one or 
that. AU was terror, confusion, and dismay. 

" Oh, here is Mr. Linton I" cried several, as 
with his domino on his arm, pale, and like one 
terror-struck, he entered the room. "What 
is't, Mr. Linton? Do you know what has 
happened ?" 

^'Get Mrs. Kennyfeck and the girls away," 
whispered he to a friend, hurriedly \ " tell them 
something — any thing — ^but take them from 
this." 

" What ?" exclaimed Meek, to whom Linton 
had whispered something, but in a voice too low 
to be clearly audible. 

" Kennyfeck is murdered !" said Linton louder. 

As if the terrible tidings had floated on the 
air, in an instant it was on every tongue, and 
vibrating in every ear; and then, in heart-rend- 
ing screams of passionate grief, the cry of the 
vridow and her children burst forth, cry follow- 
ing cry in \rild succession. Seized with an 
hysteric paroxysm, Mrs. Kennyfeck was carried 
to her room ; while of her daughters, the elder 
sat mute, speechless, and to all seeming insensi- 
ble ,* the younger, struggling in convulsive pas- 
sion to go to her father. 
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What A sccDO Tvas that ! How dreadful to dressing-room, dthoagh it was well known n« 
mark the symbols of levity — ^the decorations by himself had not retorhed. 



which Pleasure would mock the stem realities 
of Life, surrounded as they now were by suffer- 
ing and sorrow ! to see the groups as they stood , 
some ministering to one who had fainted, others 
conversing in low and eager whispers. The 
joyous smiles, the bright glances, were gone, 
as though they had been but masks assumed at 
will ; tears furrowed their ohanneb through the 
deep rouge, and convulsive sobs broke from 
beneath corsets where joy alone had vibrated 
before. While in the ball-room the scene was 
one of terror and dismay, a few had withdrawn 
into a small apartment adjoining the garden, to 
consult upon what the emergency might require. 
These were drawn together by Linton, and in- 
cluded Sir Andrew M'Farline, the Chief Justice, 
Meek, and a few others of lesser note. In a 
few words Linton informed them that he heard 
the tidings as he passed through the hall ; — ^that 
a peasant, taking the mountain-path to Scarifi^ 
had come upon the spot where the murder was 
committed, and found the body still warm but 
lifeless; '^he also found this weapon, the bore 
of which was dirty from a recent discharge as 
he took it up." 

" Why, this pistol is Mr. Cashel's I" exclaimed 
, Sir Andrew, examining the stock closely; "I 
know it perfectly — I have fired with it myself a 
hundred times." 

"Impossible, my dear Sir Andrew!" cried 
Linton, eagerly. " You must be mistaken." 

"Where is Mr. Cashel?" asked the Chief 
Justice. 

"No one seems to know," replied Linton. 
" At a very early hour this morning he left this 
in company with poor Eennyfeck. It would 
appear that they were not on the best of terms 
together; at least some of the servants over- 
heard angry words pass between them as they 
drove away." 

" Let us call these people before us," said Sir 
Andrew. 

" Not at present, sir. It would be premature 
and indiscreet," interposed the Judge. Then 
turning to Linton, he added, "Well, sir, and 
after tiuit?" 

"After that we have no tidings of either of 
themt" ' 

" I'll swear to the pistol, onyhow," said Sir 
Andrew, who sat staring at the weapon, and 
turning it about in ^very direction. 

" Of what nature were the differences be- 
tween Cashel and Kennyfeck supposed to be ?" 
asked Meek of Linton. 

" It is impossible to collect, from the few and 

broken sentences which have been reported; 

possibly, dissatisfaction on Cashel's part at the 

difficulty of obtaining money; possibly, some 

misunderstanding about his intentions regarding 

one of the girls, whom the Kennyfecks were 

silly enough to suppose he was going to marry." 

A slight tap at tho door here arrested their 

attention. It was Mr, Phillis, who Cfluntie to 8ay\ lYio i 

tbAt footsteps had been heard in Mr. Ca»VieVa^ o? t^ 



" Might he not have returned and entered hit 
room unseen, sir?" said the Chief Justice, wha 
cast a shrewd and piercing look upon tin 
valet. 

" Scarcely, my lord, since he is known to 
every servant in the house, and people are paai> 
ing and repassing in every direction." 

" But there is every reason to believe that hi 
has not returned at all," interposed Linton 
" It is some one else has been heard in his dress> 



» 



mg room. 

" Would it not be as weU to dispatch messeD- 
gers to Dumcoolaghan," said Meek, ^^ and assiira 
ourselves of Cashel's safely? Up to this ^ 
are ignorant if he have not shared the fate of 
poor Eennyfeck." 

" The very suggestion I was about to make, 
m take Phillis along with me, and set out this 
instant," cried Linton. 

" We shall miss your assistance greatly here, 



sir," said the Chief Justice. 



" Your lordship overvalues my poor ability ; 
but I will hasten to the utmost, and be soon 
back again." And thus saying, he left the room, 
followed by Phillis. 

" There must be an inquest at once," saidtht 
Chief Justice. "The coroner has power to 
examine v/itnesses on oath ; and it seems to dm 
that some clew to the affair will present itself." 

"As to this room; don't you think it were 
proper to inquire if any one be really within it?" 
asked Meek. 

"Yes; we will proceed thither, together," 
replied the Judge. 

" I canna be mistaken in the pistol ; I'll swear 
to that," chimed in Sir Andrew, whose whole 
thoughts wore centered on that object. 

"Well, Mr. Goring," said Meek, as that 
gentleman advanced to meet them in the corri' 
dor, " have you obtained any clew to this sad 
affair ?" 

The magistrate drew near, and whispered a 
few words in the other's ear. Meek started, 
and grasped the speaker's arm convulsively; 
then, after a pause, said, "Tell the Chief 
Justice." Mr. Goring approached, and said 
something in a low voice to the Judge. 

" Be cautious, sir ; take care to whom yoa 
mention these circumstances, lest they be braited 
about before we can examine into them," said 
the Chief Justice ; then retiring into a window 
with Sir Andrew and Meek, he continued, 
" This gentleman has just informed me that the 
impress of a boot with a high heel has been 
dii^covered near the spot where the murder was 
committed ; which boot exactly tallies with that 
worn by Mr. Cashel." 

" The pistol is his ; I'll tak' my oath on that," 
muttered Sir Andrew. 

" Here's Phillis coming back," said Meek 
" What's the matter, Phillis?" 

Mr. Linton sent me back, sir, to say, that 
V^y ^\i\Q\L eas«tQ^ >\i& '^^U. on the fstat end 
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nfer that some one must have climbed up it, to 
each my master's dressing-room." 

^*This is a very important circumstance," 
aid the Chief Justice. " Let us examine the 
oom at once j" and so saying, he led the way 
oward it. ^ 

Not a word was spoken as the party passed 
tlong the corridor and ascended the stars ; each 
eared, even by a syllable, to betray the terrible 
luspicions that were haunting his mind. It was 
BL solemn moment ; and so their looks and ges- 
tnres bespoke it. The house itself had sudden- 
ly become silent; scarce a sound was heard 
vrithin that vast building, which so late had rung 
vrith revelry and joy. A distant door would 
dap, or a faintly-heard shriek from one stUl suf- 
Cering from the recent shock ; but all else was 
hashed and still. 

" That is the room," said Meek, pointing to 
«door beneath which, although it was nowday- 
loreak, a stream of light issued ; and, slight as 
the circumstance was, the looks exchanged 
«mong the party seemed to give it a signifi- 
ctnee. 

The Chief Justice advanced, and tapped at 
the door. Immediately a voice was heard from 
"vithin, that all recognized as Cashol's, asking — 

"Who's there?" 

" We want you, Mr. Cashel," said the Judge, 
■Q an accent which all the instincts of his habit 
i^ not rendered free from a slight tremor. 

The door was immediately thrown wide, and 
Poland stood before them. He had not changed 
Us dress since his arrival, and his torn sleeve 
^d bkMtd-stained trowsers at once caught every 
To that was fixed upon him. The disorder, 
(K>, was not confined to his own haggard look ; 
^Q room itseif was littered with papers and 
otters, with clothes strewn ccurelessly in every 
irection ; and conspicuously amid all, an open 
*istol-case was seen, from which one of the 
f^eapons was missing. A mass of charred 
a-per lay within the fender, and a great heap 
r paper lay, as it were ready for burning, 
Qside the hearth. There was full time for those 
^ho stood there to notice all these particulars, 
itice neither spoke, but each gazed on the other 
^ terrible uncertainty. Cashel was the first to 
^feak the silence. 

" Well, sirs," said he in a voice that only an 
tTort made calm, " are my friends so very im- 
patient at my absence, that they come to seek, 
t^e, in my dressiijg-room ?" 

The dreadful event that has just occurred, 
tr," said the Judge, ''makes apology for our 
ritrusion unnecessary. We are here from duty, 
^r. Cashel, not inclination, still less caprice." 

The solemnity of manner in which he spoke, 
t-nd the grave faces around him on every side, 
•eemed to apprize Roland that bad tidings await- 
ed him, and. he looked eagerly to each for an 
Explanation. At length, as none spoke, he 
taid— 

" Will no one vouchsafe to put an end to this 
isystiftcation ? What, Ipiray, if this event that 
iM bafpened ?'' * 



**Mr. Eennyfeck has been murdered," said 
the Judge. 

Roland staggered backward, and grasped a 
chair for support. " When ? How ? Where ?" 
said he, in a low voice, every accent of which 
trembled. 

" All as yet is hidden in mystery, sir. W© 
know nothing beyond the fact that his dead body 
was discovered in the gap of Ennismore, and 
that a pistol-shot had penetrated his brain." 
Sir Andrew grasped the weapon more tightly 
as these words were uttered. 

" You left this in his company Mr. Cashel?" 
asked Goring. 

" Yes. We set out at daybreak for Dumcool- 
aghan, where an affair of business required our 
presence. We spent the whole of the day to- 
gether, and as evening drew nigh, and our busi- 
ness had not been completed, I resolved to has- 
ten back here, leaving him to follow whenever 
he could." ' 

" You had been on the best of terms together, 
I believe ?" said Goring. 

" Stay — ^I can not permit this," interposed the 
Chief Justice authoritatively. There must be 
nothing done here which is not strictly honora- 
ble as well as legal. It is right that Mr. Ca- 
shel should understand, that when an event of 
this nature has occurred, no one, however high 
his station, or unblemished his fame, can claim 
exemption from that scrutiny which the course 
of justice demands; and the persons latest in the 
company of the deceased are more peculiarly 
those exposed to such inquiry." 

"Do I understand you aright, my lord?" 
said Cashel, whose whole frame trembled as he 
spoke. "Do your words imply that I stand 
here in the light of a suspected party ?" 

" I mean to say, sir," replied the Judge, "that 
so long as doubt and obscurity vail the history 
of a crime, the accusation hangs over the cook 
mtinity at large among whom it was enacted; 
and that those who were last seen in the presence 
of the victim, have the greatest obligation to 
disconnect themselves with the sad event." 

" But you stopped me while about to do so," 
cried Roland, angrily. 

" I cautioned you, rather, against any disclo- 
sures, which, whatever your innocence, might 
augment suspicion against you," said the Judge, 
mildly. 

" These distinctions are too subtle for me, my 
lord. The insult of such an accusation ought 
to be enough, without the aggravation of chi- 
canery." Then turning to Meek, Roland went 
on — "You, at least, are above this meanness, 
and will listen to me patiently. Look here." 
He took a sheet of paper as he spoke, and pro- 
ceeded virith a pen to mark out the direction of 
the two roads from Dumcoolaghan to Tubber- 
more. " Here stands the village ; the road by 
which we traveled in the morning takes this line, 
skirting the base of the mountain toward the 
north ^ the path by which I returned follows a 

I here comoa o\x\ %X'E»t^m<cst«^ \««x ^^tt» \««x?' 
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Jost as Rdland's desoription reached thus far, 
a iarge drop of blood oozed from his wounded 
hand, and fell heavily upon the paper. There 
seemed something so terribly significant in its 
falling exactly on the very spot where the mur- 
dered body was fonnd, that each looked at the 
other in anxious dread ; and then, as if with a 
common impulse, every eye was bent on Cashel, 
who, heart-sick with indignant anger, stood un- 
able to utter a word. 

" I pray you, sir, do not misconstrue my ad- 
vice," said the Judge, mildly, **nor resent a 
counsel intended for your good. Every explana- 
tion you may ofier, hereaaer, will be serviceable 
to your case ; every detail you enter into, now, 
necessarily vague and unsu{^rted as it must 
be by other testimony, will only be injurious' to 
you." 

Cashel seated himself in a chair, and crossing 
his arms, seemed to be lost in thought ; then, 
suddenly starting to his feet, he cri^d--— 

'*l8 all this a deep-laid scheme against my 
honor and my life ; or do you indeed desire to trace 
this crime to its author ? If so, let us mount 
our horses, and scour the country; let us search 
every cabin ; let us try if some discovery of a 
weapon — ^^ 

"Ech, sirs, we hae the weapon!" said Sir 
Andrew, with a sardonic grin ; '^an' it's muckle 
like to its brither yonder," pointing to the open 
pistol-case. 

Roland turned suddenly, and now for the first 
time perceived that one of his pistols was miss- 
ing from the case. Up to this moment his anger 
at the suspicions directed toward him was min- 
gled with a degree of contemptuous disregard 
of them ; but now, suddenly, a terrible fear shot 
through his heart, that he was in the meshes of 
some deep-laid scheme for his ruin ; and his mind 
ran over in eager haste every circumstance that 
seemed to point toward guilt. His presence 
with Eennyfeck on the mountain — ^his departure 
from Dumcoolaghan alone-— his unexplaiilBd re- 
appearance in his'own chamber, disordered and 
littered as it stood — ^his torn dress — ^his bleeding 
fingers — and lastly, the missing pistol — arose in 
terrible array before him ; and with a heartsick 
sigh, he laid his forehead on the table, and never 
uttered a word. 

It was at this juncture that a groom, splashed 
and heated from a hard ride, placed a small bit 
of twisted paper in Mr. Goring's hand. It was 
written with pencil, and ran thus : — 

*' Gap of Ennismore. 
"Dear G. 
*' It looks badly ; but I fear you have no other 
eourse than to arrest him. In fact, it is too late 
for any thing else. Consult Malone and Meek. 
" Yours, in great haste. 

" T. Linton." 

■ Goring handed the note to the Chief Justice, 

who, having read it, passed it on to Meek. A 

Jiod irom the latter, as he refolded the paper, 

seemed to aceord coneurrence with the counsel. 



" Would it not be Detter to defer this t 
the inquest ?" he whispered. 

" Are ye certain o' findin' him when } 
him ?" dryly remarked Sir Andrew. 

The Chief Justice conferred for a few 
with Meek, apart, and then approaching 
addressed him in a tone inaudible to all l 
self:— 

"It would be excessively painful to i 
Roland Cashel, to do any thing which 
subject you to vulgar remark or imp 
oonunentary ; and, as until some farther 1 
thrown upon this sad catastrophe, your d< 
is absolutely necessary, may I ask that ] 
submit to this rigor, without compellinj 
any measures to enforce it." 

^ Am I a prisoner, my lord ?" asked ! 
growing lividly pale as he spoke. 

"Not precisely, sir. No warrant hi 
issued against you ; but as it is manife 
your advantage to disprove any suspicic 
may attach to you in this unhappy affair 
you will see the propriety of remaining 
you are until they be entirely removed." 

Roland bowed coldly, and said — 

" May I ask to be left alone?" 

" Of course, sir ; we haTe neither th 
nor the inclination to obtrude ourselvc 
youJ I ought to mention, perhaps, thai 
desire to confer with any friend — " 

" Friend !" echoed Cashel, in bitter d* 
"such friends as I have seen around n 
make the selection difficult." 

"I used the phrase somewhat tech 
sir, as referring to a legal adviser," s 
Judge, hastily. 

"I thank you, my lord," replied j 
haughtily. " I am a plain man, and a 
aware that in your trade truth is no mi 
falsehood." He walked to the windov 
spoke, and by his gesture seemed to 
further colloquy. 

The Chief Justice moved slowly a^ 
lowed by the others j Meek withdrawing 
all, and seeming to hesitate whether he 
not say something as he went. At last I 
ed, and said-^— 

" I sincerely trust, Mr. Cashel, that j 
not connect me with this most painfu! 
cion ; your own good sense will show y 
common minds may be afiected by a 
of concurring circumstances ; and how, 
truth may require the aid of ingenuity tc 
cUe and explain them." 

"I am not certain that I nnderstan 
meaning, sir," said Cashel, sternly ; " hi 
a number of ^concurring circumstances 
ed to point out tBose with whom I asj 
as blacklegs, parasites, and calumniators, 
them the benefit of a doubt, and believe 
to be gentlemen ; I almost expected the; 
return the favor when occasion ofiered." 

For a second or too, Meek seemed as 
to reply; but he moved noiselessly awa} 
and closed the door, leaving Roland alo: 
,his own distracted thoughts. 
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CHAPTER LXni. 

Are there not proofs enough ? 

Or can the stubborn mind reject all truth 

And cling to fallacy 1 

TkeWm. 

What a change did Tubbermore present to 
to aspect of the day before ! All the em- 
blems of joy and festivity, all the motley of 
pleasare, all the gay troops of guests hastening 
onward in glowing eagerness and anticipation, 
were gone ; and, in their stead, a dreary and 
mysterious silence brooded over the place, in- 
terrupted at intervals by the bustle of some de- 
parture. For thus, without one word of sym- 
pathy, without even a passing good-by, Roland's 
^'friends" hurried away, as if flying from the 
very memories of the spot. 

It was a dreary winter^s day ; the dark leaden 
clouds that flitted past, and the long sighing 
wind, seemed to add their sad influence to the 
melancholy. The house itself already appear- 
ed to feel its altered fortunes. Most of the 
windows were closed and shuttered ; the deco- 
rations of rare plants and shrubs, and lamps, 
were removed ] instead of the movement of liv- 
eried servants to and fro, ill-favored and coarse- 
clad men, the underlings of the law, crept steal- 
thily about, noticing each circumstance of the 
locality, and conferring together in mysterious 
whispers. Mounted messengers, too, came ^d 
'Went with a haste that boded urgency; and 
post-horses were each moment arriving, to carry 
liway those whose impatience to leave was mani- 
fested in a hundred ways. Had the air of the 
place been infected with some pestilential mal- 
ady, their eagerness could scarce have been 
greater. All the fretful irritability of selfish- 
ness, all the peevish discontent of petty natures, 
exhibited themselves without shame; and en- 
vious estpressions toward those fortunate enough 
to *^get away first," and petulant complaints 
over thisir own delay, were bandied on every 
side. 

A great table was laid for breakfast in the 
dining-room, as usual. All the luxuries and 
elegances that graced the board on former occa- 
sions were there, but a few only took their 
places. Of these, Frobisher and some military 
men were the chief. They, indeed,- showed 
comf<aratively little of that anxiety to be gone, 
so nriarked in the others. The monotony of the 
barrack and the parade was not attractive, and 
they lingered like men who, however little they 
Ii2fd of pleasure, here, had even less of induce- 
ment to betake them elsewhere. 

Meek had been the first to make his escape, 
by taking the post-horses intended for another, 
and alre^y was many mUes on his way toward 
Dublin. The Chief Justice and his family were 
next. From the hour of the fatal event, Mrs. 
Malone had assumed a judicial solemnity of 
demeanor that produced a great impression upon 
the beholders, and seemed to convey, by a kind 
of reflected light, the old Judge's gloomiest 
foreboding! of the result. 

Mrs. Ldoettimr White deferred her depigrtare 



to oblige Mr. Howie, wha was making a senes 
of sketches for the "Pictorial Paul Pry;" show- 
ing not only the various fa9ades of Tubbermore 
House, but several interesting " interiors :" such 
as the " Ball-room when the fatal tidings arriv- 
ed;" "Dressing-room of Roland Cashel, Esq., 
when entered by the Chief Justice and his 
party ;" the most efiective of all being a very 
shadowy picture of the Gap of Ennismore — ^the 
scene of the murder ; the whole connected by 
a little narrative so ingeniously drawn up as 
to give public opinion a very powerful bias 
against Cashel, whose features, in the woodcut, 
would in themselves have made a formidable 
indictment. 

Of the Eennyfecks, few troubled themselves 
with even a casual inquiry : except the fact 
that a fashionable physician had been sent for 
to Dubhn, little was known about them. But 
where was Linton all this while ? Some aver- 
red that he had set out for the capital, to ob- 
tain the highest legal assistance for his friend; 
others, that he was so overwhelmed by the ter- 
rible calamity as to have fallen into a state of 
fatuous insensibility. None, however, could 
really give any correct account of him. He 
had left Tubbermore, but in what direction none 
could tell. 

As the day wore on, a heavy rain began to 
fall; and of those who still remained in the 
house, little knots of two and three assembled 
at the windows, to watch for the arrival of their 
wished-for "posters," or speculate upon the 
weather. Another source of speculation there 
was besides. Some hours before, a magistrate, 
accompanied by a group of ill-dressed and vul- 
gar-looking men, had been seen to pass the 
house, and take the path which led to the Gap 
of Ennismore. These formed the inquest, who 
were to inquire into the circumstances of the 
crime ; and whose verdict, however unimport- 
ant in a strictly legal sense, was looked for with 
considerable impatience by some of the com- 
pany. To judge from the anxious looks that 
were directed toward the mountain-road, or the 
piercing glances which at times were given, 
through telescopes in that direction, one would 
have argued that some, at least, of those there, 
were hot destitute of sympathy for him whose 
guests they had been, and beneath whose roof 
they still lingered. A very few words of those 
that passed between them will best answer how 
this impression is well founded. 

"Have you sent your groom off*, Upton?" 
asked Frobisher, as he stood with a coffee-cup 
in his hand at the window. 
' "Tes, he passed the window full half an 
hour ago." 

" They are confoundedly tedious." said Jen- 
nings, half suppressing a yawn. "I thought 
those kind of fellows just gave a look at the 
body, and pronounced their verdict at once." 

" So they do when it^s one of their own class, 
but in the case of a gentleman they take a pro- 
digious interest in examinia^ \»& ^k^^s^V^^ '^sb^ 
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is a grand occasion for prying as far as possi- 
ble into his private concerns." 

** V\\ double our bet, Upton, if yoa like," said 
Frobisher, languidly. 

The other shook his bead, negatively. 

'' Why, the delay is clearly in your favor, 
man. If they were strong in their convictions, 
they'd have brought him in guilty an bour 
ago." 

" That is my opinion too," said Jennings. 

" Well, here goes. Two fifties be it," cried 
Upton. 

Frobisher took out nis memorandum-book and 
wrote something with a pencil. 

'* Isn't that it ?" said he, showing the lines to 
Upton. 

" Just so. * Willful murder/ " muttered the 
other, reading. 

" Yoa have a great * pull' upon me, Upton," 
said Frobisher, " by Jove : if you were gener- 
ous you'd give me odds." 

"How so?" 

" Why, you saw his face, since the affair, and 
I didn't." 

" It would need a better physiognomist than 
I am to read it. He looked exactly as he 
alway does; a thought paler, perhaps, but no 
other change." 

" Here comes a fellow with news," said Jen- 
nings, throwing open the window. " I say, my 
man, is it over?" 

" No, sir ; the jury want to see one of Mr. 
Cashel's boots." 

Jennings closed the sash, and lighting a cigar, 
sat down in an easy chair. A desultory con- 
versation here arose among some of the younger 
military men, whether a coroner's verdict were 
final, and whether a " fellow could be hanged" 
when it pronounced him guilty ; the astute por- 
tion of the debaters inclining to the opinion, that 
although this was not the case in England, such 
would be " law" in Ireland. Then the subject 
of confiscation was entertained, and various 
doubts and surmises arose as to what would 
become of Tubbermore when its proprietor had 
been executed ; with sly jests about the rever- 
sionary rights of the Crown, and the magnanim- 
ity of extending mercy at the price of a great 
landed estate. These filled up the time for an 
hour or so more, interspersed with conjectures 
as to Cashers present frame of mind, and con- 
siderable wonderment why he hadn't "bolted" 
at once. 

At last Upton's groom was seen approaching 
at a tremendous pace ; and in a few minutes 
after he had pulled up att he door, and dis- 
mounting with a spring, hastened into the 
house. 

" Well, Robert, how did it go?" cried Upton, 
as, followed by the rest, he met him in the 
hall. 

" You've lost, sir," said the man, wiping his 
forehead. 
*' Confound the rascals ! Bat what are the 
words of the verdict ?" 
"Wnifal murder, sir." 



" Of course," said Frobbher, coolly ; " the) 
could give no other." 

" It's DO use betting ag^nst yod,^' cried U(v| 
ton, pettishly. " You are the luckiest dog 
Europe." 

" Come, I'll give you a chance," said Fi 
bisher; "double or quit that they hang him." 

" No, no ; I've lost enough on him. I'll 
have it.'* 

^^ Well, I suppoee we've nothing to wait fo 
now," yawned Jennings. " Shall we start ?" 

'* Not till we have luncheon, I vote," cried < 
infantry Sub ; and his suggestion met gener 
approval. And while they are seated at a tabl 
where exquisite meats and rarest wines stimuli 
lated appetite and provoked excess, let us turn forj 
a few brief moments to him who, still their en- 
tertainer, sat in his lone chamber, friendless aodj 
deserted. 

So rapid had been the succession of event 
which occupied one single night, that Roland 
cot^ld not believe it possible months had noli 
passed over. Even then, he found it di^cult to] 
disentangle the real circumstances from those] 
fancied results his imagination had already de*l 
picted ; many of the true incidents appearing far j 
more like fiction than the dreamy fancies hi 
mind invented. His meeting with Enriqaez,! 
for instance, was infinitely less probable than' 
that l^e should have fought a duel with Linton ;:] 
and so, in many other cases, his faculties waver- 
ed between belief and doubt, till his very sense! ■ 
reeled with the confusion. Kennyfeck's death, 
alone stood out from this chaotic mass, clear, 
distinct, and palpable; and, as he sat brooding^] 
over this terrible fact, he was totally uneoo- 
scious of its bearing upon his pwn fortunes. 
Selfbhness formed no part of his nature ; his 
fault lay in the very absence of self-esteem, and 
the total deficiency of that individuality which j 
prompts men to act up to a self-created stand- 
ard. He could sorrow for him who was no, 
more, and from whom he had received stronger' 
proofs of devotion than from all his so-calledi 
friends; he could grieve over the widowed; 
mother and the fatherless girls, for whose des-'j 
titution he felt, he knew not how or wherefore, n 
a certain culpability; but of himself and his J 
own critical position, not a thought arose. The 
impressions that no effort of his own could con- 
vey, fell with a terrific shock u]^n him when 
suggested by another. 

He was seated at his table, trying, for the; 
twentieth time, to collect his wandering thoughts, 
and determine what course to follow, when a 
tap was heard at his door, and it opened at tbej^ 
same instant. 

"I am come, sir," said Mr. Goring, with a!| 
voice full of feeling, "to bring you sad tidings;! 
but, for which, events may have, in a measure j ' 
prepared you." He paused; perhaps hoping i 
that Cashel would spare him the pain of con- ' 
tinning ; but Roland never spoke. 

" The inquest has completed its labors," said 
Goimg^ V\.\\v 'vcicT«&&\ti^ ^\\asC\snL^^' «ad the ver 
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Mt was a fonl and terrible crime,'* said 
Cashel, shuddering ; " the poor fellow wa» ani- 
mated with kind intentions and benevolent views 
toward the people. In all our intercourse, he 
displayed but one spirit — " 

" Have a care, sir," said Goring, mildly. 
^ It is just possible that, in the frankness of the 
moment, something may escape you which here- 
after you might wish unsaid; and standing in 
the position you now do^" 

" How so ? What position, sir, do I occupy, 
that should preclude me from the open expres- 
sion of my sentiments ?" 

"I have already told you, sir, that the ver- 
dict of the jury was willful murder, and I hold 
here in my hand the warrant for your arrest." 

** As the criminal ? as the murderer ?" cried 
Cashel, with a voice almost like a shriek of 
agony. Goring bowed his head, and Roland fell 
powerless on the floor. 

Summoning others to his aid. Goring succeed- 
ed* in lifting him up and placing him on a bed. 
A few drops of blood that issued from his mouth, 
and his heavy snoring respiration, indicated an 
apoplectic seizure. Messengers were sent in 
various directions to fetch a doctor. Tiernay 
. was absent, and it was some hours ere one 
could be found. Large bleeding and quiet pro- 
duced the usual effects, and toward evening 
Cashel's consciousness had returned ; but mem- 
ory was still clouded and incoherent, and he lay 
without speaking, and almost without thought. 
After the lapse of about a week, he was able to 
leave his bed, and creep about his chamber, 
whose altered look contributed to recall his 
mind, to the past. All his papers and letters 
had been removed; the window was secured 
with iron stanchions ; and policemen stood sen- 
try at the door. He remembsred every thing 
that had occurred, and sat down, in patient 
thought, to consider what he should do. 

' He learned without surprise, but not without a 
pang, that of all his friends not one had remain- 
ed — not one had oflered a word of counsel in 
his affliction, or of comfort in his distress. He 
asked after Mr. Corrigan ; and heard that he 
had quitted the country, with his grand-daughter, 
on the day before the terrible event. Tiernay, 
it was said, had accompanied them to Dublin, 
and not since returned. Roland was, then, 
utterlv friendless ! What wonder if he be- 
came as utterly reckless, as indifferent to life 
as life seemed valueless ? And so was it : he 
heard with indifiference the order for his removal 
to Limerick, although that implied a jail ! He 
listened to the vulgar, but kindly-meant, counsels 
of his keepers, who advised him to seek legal 
assistance, with a smile of half-contempt. The 
obdurate energy of a martyrdom seemed to 
take, possession of him ; and, so far from apply- 
ing his mind to disentangle the web of suspicion 
around him, he watched with a strange interest, 
the convergence of every minute circumstance 
toward the proof of his guilt ; a secret vindiot- 
iveness whispering U his heart that the day 
would come when his jmooenco fhould be pro- 



claimed; and then, what tortures of remorat 
would be theirs, who had brought him to a 
felon's death. 

Each day added to the number of these seem^ 
ing proofs, and the newspapers, in paragraphs 
of gossiping, abounded with circumstances that 
had already convinced the public of Cashel's 
guilt: and how often do such shadowy convic- 
tions throw their gloom over the prisoner's 
dock ! One day, the fact of the boot-track 
tallying precisely with Roland's, filled the town, 
another, it was the pistol-wadding, part of a 
letter addressed to Cashel, had been discovered. 
Then, there were vague rumors afloat, that the 
causes of Cashel's animasity to Kennyfeck were 
not so secret as the world fancied; that there 
were persons of credit, to substantiate and ex- 
plain them ; and, lastly, it was made knovni, 
that, among the papers seized on Cashel's table, 
was a letter, just begun by himself, but to whom 
addressed uncertain, which ran thus : — 

** As these, in all likelihood, may be the last 
lines I shall ever write — " 

Never, in all the gaudy glare of his prosper- 
ity, had he occupied more of public attention. 
The metaphysical penny-a-liners speculated up- 
on the influence his old Bucanier habits might 
have exercised upon a mind so imperfectly 
trained to civilization; and amused themselves 
with guesses as to how far some Indian ^' cross" 
in blood might not have contributed to his tragic 
vengeance. Less scrupulous scribes invented 
anecdotes of his early life, plainly showing ^ 
that he was no stranger to deeds of violence : 
in a word, there seemed a kind of impulse 
abroad to prove him guilty ; and it would have 
be^n taken as a piece of casuistry, or a mawk- 
ish sympathy with crime, to assume the oppo- 
site. Not, indeed, that any undertook so un- 
gracious a task ; the tide of accusation ran 
uninterrupted and unbroken. The very friend- 
less desolation in which he stood, was quoted 
and commented on to this end. One alone of 
all his former friends made an effort in his fiivori 
and ventured to insinuate that his guilt was far 
from certain. This was Lord Charles Frobisher, 
who, seeing in the one-sidedness of public opin- 
ion the impossibility of obtaining a bet, tried 
thus to "get up" an "innocent party," in the 
hope of a profitable wager. 

But what became of Linton all this time ? 
His game was a difficult one : and to enable 
him to play it successfully he needed reflection. 
To this end, he affected to be so shocked by the 
terrible event, as to be incapable of mixing in 
society. He retired, therefore, to his cottage 
near Dublin, and for some weeks lived a life of 
perfect seclusion. Mr. Phillis accompanied 
him ; for Linton would not trust him out of his 
sight, till — as he muttered in his own phrase-^ 
" all was over." 

This was, indeed, the most eventful period 
of Linton's life ; and with oonsunimate skill be 
saw, that any move on his part would be an 
error. It is true that, through channels with 
whose workings he was long conversant, he 
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oontribnted the various paragraphs to the papers 
bj which Cashel^s guilt was foreshadowed ; his 

\ nowledge of Roland suggesting many a oir- 
muBstance well calculated to substantiate the 
charge of crime. If he never ventured abroad 
into the world, he made himself master of all its 
secret whisperings ; and heard how he was him- 
self commended for delicacy and good feeling, 
with the satisfaction of a man who glories in a 
eheat. And how many are 'there who play 
lalse in life, less from the gain than the gratifi- 
cation of vanity; a kind of diabolical pride in 
outwitting and overreaching those whose good 
fiuth has made them weak ! The polite world 
does not take the same interest in deeds of ter- 
ror as do their more humble brethren; they 
take their ^' horrors" as they do their one glass 
of Tokay at dessert — a something, of which a 
little more would be nauseating. The less pol- 
ished classes were, therefore, those who took the 
greatest pleasure in following up every clew, and 
tracing each circumstance that pointed to Ro- 
land^s guilt ; and so, at last, his name was rarely 
mentioned among those with whom so lately he 
had lived in daily, almost hourly, companionship. 
When Linton, then, deemed the time expired 

■ which his feelings of grief and shame had de- 
manded for retirement, he reappeared in the 
world pretty much as men had always seen him. 
A very close observer, if he would have suffered 
•ny one to be such, might have perhaps detect- 
ed the expression of care in certain wrinkles 
round his mouth, and in the extra blackness of 
his whiskers where gray hairs had dared to 
show themselves; but to the world at large 
these signs were inappreciable. To them he 
was the same even-tempered, easy-mannered 
man, they ever saw him. Nor was this accom- 
I^hed without an effort; for, however Linton 
saw the hour of his vengeance draw nigh, he 
also perceived tAmt all his personal plans of for- 
tune and aggrandizement had utterly failed. 
The hopes he had so often cherished were all 
fled. His title to the cottage, his prospect of 
a seat in Parliament, the very sums he had won 
at play, and which to a large amount remained 
in Cashel's hands, he now perceived were all 
forfeited to revenge. The price was, indeed, a 
heavy one ! and already he began to feel it so. 
Many of his creditors had absta(ned from press- 
ing him, so long as his intimacy with Cashel 
gave promise of future solvency. That illusion 
was now dispelled, and each post brought him 
dunning epistles, and threatening notices of 
various kinds. Exposures menaced him from 
men whose vindictiveness he was well aware 
of; but far more perilous than all these were 
his relations ^dth Dan Eeane, who continued to 
address letter after letter to him, craving advice 
and pecuniary assistance, in a tone where men- 
ace was even more palpable than entreaty. To 
leave these unreplieid to, might have been dan- 
gerous in the extreme ; to answer them, even 

wore perilouo. No other course was, then, 

open than to retatn to Tnbbermore, and ende&v- 
«r, la secret, to confer with this roan face to 



face. There was not any time to lose. C^ 
shePs trial was to take place at the ensuing as. 
sizes, which now were close at hand. Keane 
was to figure there as an important witness 
It was absolutely necessary to see him, and 
caution him as to the nature of the evidence he 
should give, nor suffer him in the exuberant 
of his zeal to prove " too much." 

Under pretense, therefore, of a hurried trip 
to London, he left his house one evenmg and 
went on board the packet at Kingston, dismiss> 
ing bis carriage as if about to depart; then, 
suddenly affecting to discover that his Inggagi 
had been carried away by mistake, Be landed, 
and set out with post horses across coontiy 
toward the western road. Before midnight Is 
was safe in the mail, on his way to Limerick; 
and by daybreak on the foUowing morning I» 
was standing in the wood of Tubbermore^ and 
gazing with a thoughtful head upon the hooM 
whose shuttered windows and barred doors told 
of its altered destiny. 

From thence he wandered onward toward 
the cottage— some strange inexplicable interest 
over him— -to see once more the spot he had so 
often fancied to be his own, and where, witfa'a 
fervor not altogether unreal, he had swora to 
pass his days in tranquil solitude. Brief as had 
been the interval since last he stood there, the 
changes were considerable. The fiower-pots 
were trampled and trodden down, the palings 
smashed, the ornamental trees and shrul^ were 
injured and broken by the cattle : traces of 
reckless haste and carelessness were seen in the 
broken gates and torn gate-posts; while frag- 
ments of packing cases, straw, and paper, litter- 
ed the walks and the turf around. 

Looking through the windows, broken io 
many places, he could see the cottage was par* 
fectly dismantled. Every thing was gone : not 
a trace remained of those who for so many yeais 
had called it home ! The desolation wju oom- 
plete ; nor was it without its depressi^pinflo* 
ence upon him who stood there to mark it ; for, 
strange enough, there are little spots in the 
minds of those, where evil actfocs are ofteneit 
cradled, that form the refuge of many a tehder 
thought ! Linton remembered the cottage as 
he saw it bright in the TAorh'a^ sun; or. mors 
cheerful still, as the cVjfa^ curtains and the 
blazing fire gave a looh jf. hcateWke comfort to 
which the veriest waiidf.rdr Is not insensible; 
and now it was cold auid dork. He had no seU^ 
accusings as to the cvioe. It was, to him, one 
bf those sad mutatiors Vaich the course of for- 
tune is ever efiectii^f;. He even went further, 
and fancied how diifetwH had been their fate if 
they had not rejeot^i his own alliance. 

"In this world of ours," muttered he, "thi 
cards we are dealt by Fortune wouid n«aHj 
always suffice to v^iin, had wo but skjli. These 
people had a. noblo game before tnem, but, for- 
sooih, they did net fancy their pnrtner ! And 
see what is como of it — ^ruin on every side I" 

OXoom*^ li)i[ici^/^\a oN«t Va<& owa opportunities 
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^ unprofitably — stole over him. Many of his 
late speculations had been ansuccessful; be 
bad had heavy losses on the 'Uurf" and the 
** 'Change." He had failed in promises by which 
aMDacing dangers had been long averted. 
Bis enemies would soon be upon him, and he 
ma ill provided for the encounter. Vengeance 
alone, of all his aspirations, seemed to prosper : 
ind he tried to revel in that thought as a com- 
pensation for every failure. 

Nor was this unmixed with fear. What if 
l^asliel should enter upon a defense by exposing 
he events of that last night at Tubbermore ? 
Vliat if he should produce the forged deed in 
pen court ? Who was to say that Enriquez 
imself might not be forthcoming to prove his 
Usehood ? Again : How far could he trust 
Hui Keane ? might not the fellow's avarice sug- 
est a tyranny impossible to endure ? Weighty 
Dnsiderations were these, and full of their own 
&ril. Linton paused beside the lake to rumin- 
te, and for some time was deep buried in 
bought. A light rustling sound at last aroused 
im ; he looked up, and perceived, directly in 
'ont of him, the very man of whom he was 
linking — Dan Keane himself. 

Both stood still, each fixedly regarding the 
ther, without speaking. It seemed a game in 
^hioh he who made the first move should lose. 
O; certainly, did Linton feel; but not so Dan 
I^eane, who, with an easy composure that all the 
ther's "breeding" could not compass, said— 

" Well, sir, I hope you like your work ?" 

" My work ! my work ! How can you call it 
1I1W, my good friend ?" replied Linton, with a 
nreat efibrt to appear as much at ease as the 
ther. 

" Just as ould Mat Corrigan built the little 
^er we're standin' on this minit, though his 
'Wn hands didn't lay a stone of it." 

"There's no similarity between the cases 
thateve rj2 s aid Linton, with a well feigned 
ingfa. ^toere there was a plan— an employer 
^-Ured laborers engaged to perform a certain 
ask." 

"Well, well," broke in Keane, impatiently; 
' sure we're not in ^ coort,' that you need make 
I bpeeoh. 'Twas your own doing : deny it if 
^ya like, but don't drive me to prove it." 
tThe tone of menace in which these words 
vere uttered was increased by the fact, now 
<v the first time apparent to Linton, that Dan 
Ceane had been drinking freely that morning, 
uid was still under the strong excitement of 
iquor. 

Linton passed his arm familiarly within the 
ther's, and in a voice of deep meaning said. 
Were you only as cautious as you are cour- 
teous, Dan, there is not a man in Europe I'd 
^ther take as my partner in a dangerous enter- 
rise. You are a glorious fellow in the hour 
* peril, but you are a child, a mere child, when 
'5 over." 

Keane did not speak, but a leer of inveterate 
^Ding seemed to answer this speech. 

**! saj this, Vaa," said Linton, coaxingly, 



" because I sea the risk to which your natunH 
frankness will expose you. There are fellows 
prowling about on every side to scrape up in 
formation about this affair ; and as, in some un 
guarded moment, when a glass too much has 
made the tongue run freely, any man may say 
things, to explain which away afterward he is 
often led to go too far. — You understand me, 
Dan ?" 

"I do, sir," said the other, nodding shortly. 

" It was on that account I came down here 
to-day, Dan. The trial is fixed for the 15th: 
now, the time is so short between this and that, 
you can surely keep a strict watch over your- 
self till *allisover?'" 

" And what then, sir ?" asked Dan, with a 
cunning glance beneath his brows. 

"After that," rejoined Linton, affecting to 
mistake the meaning of the question — " after 
that, the law takes its course,^ and you trouble 
yourself no more on the matter." 

"And is that all, Mr. Linton? is that all?" 
asked the man, as, freeing himself from the 
other's arm, he drew himself up to his full height, 
and stood directly in front of him. 

" I must ovni, Dan, that I don't understand 
your question." 

"I'll make it plain and asy for you, then," 
said Keane, with a hardened determination in 
his manner. " 'Twas you yourself put me up 
to this business. 'Twas you that left the pistol 
in my possession. 'Twas you that towld me 
how^ it was to be done, and where to do it ;" and 
— here his voice became deep, thick, and gut- 
tural with passion — " and, by the 'mortal God ! 
if I'm to hang for it, so will you too." 

" Hang !" exclaimed Linton. " Who talks 
of hanging? or what possible danger do you 
run — except, indeed, what your own indiscreet 
tongue may bring upon you ?" 

" Isn^t it as good to die on the gallows as 
on the road-side?" asked the other, fiercely. 
" What betther am I for what I done, tell me 
that ?" 

" I have told you before, and I tell you again, 
that when ' all is over,' you shall be amply pro- 
vided for." 

" And why not before ?" said he, almost inso- 
lently. 

" If you must know the reason," said Linton, 
affecting s smile, "you shall hear it. Your in- 
caution would make you at once the object of 
suspicion, were you to be seen with money at 
command as freely as you will have it hereafter." 

" Will you give me that in writin' ? will you 
give it to me undher your hand ?" asked Keane, 
boldly. 

" Of course I vnll," said Linton, who was too 
subtle a tactician to hesitate about a pledge 
which could not be exacted on the instant. 

" That's what I call talkin' fair," said Keane ; 
" an', by my sowl, it's the best of your play tc 
trate me well." 

" There is only one thing in the wcrld ooold 
induce me to do oX^ier^nai^.^'^ 



SSO BOLAND CASHEL. 

" Toot daring to use a threat to mel" Eaid '70a from time to time, to give me connge ud 
Linton, Mernly. "There noTer was tbe man j make me Teel bowld; for it does give me eom- 
that tried that game— apit tbersbaielieeuMrae age Trben I iti you so calm and so asj, wilt- 



's as Dan Keane whodiJtr; 

it — who diJn'l ftoJ that they mel their roateh." 

■'I only ax what's right and fair," said the 

other, abashed bj the daring effronteiy of Lin. 

" And jou shail have i(, and more. Yoa 
ehail either have enough to sellla in America, 
or, if JOU prefer it, to live abroad," 

"And why not sta; at home here?" said Dan, 
doggedly. 

" To blurt oot your secret in some dmnken 
moment, and be hanged at la^t !" said Linton, 
with a catling irony. 

" An' maybe tell how ono Mislor Linton 
put the wickedness first in my bead," added | spread itself 
Dan, as if finishing the sentence, 

Linton bit his lip, and inrned angrily away 
to conceal the mortiflcation tbe speech ' ' 
caused him. "My good friend," said lie, 
deliberate voice, "you thinh that wbenevcr _ 
apeet tbe boat yoa will drown mt; and I have 
half a mind to dare you to it, just to show you 
the shortness of your oalonlation. Trust me," 
there u'us a terrible distinctness In his utterance 
of IbesB words — " trust ma, that in nil my deal- 
ings with the world I have fell very little al the 
discretiiHi of. what are called men of honor. 
1 leave nothing absolutely nothing, in tho power 
of such as you." 

At la^t did Linton strike the right chord of 
the felkiw's natnre: and in his subdued and 
orestfallen countenance might be read the signs 

" Hear me now attentively, Keane, and let 
my words rest well in your memory. The trial 
oomes on on the 15th; yoor evidenoe will be 
the most important of all ; but give it with the 
reluetanoB of a man who shrinks from brinping* 
his landlord to the scaffold. You underrtand 
me? Let every thing you say showthe ffiiro 
to screen Mr. Cashel. Another, fotdt : a^eot 
not to know any thing save wli«t .jon aotnaily 
saw. You never can repeat too o^n the words, 
' I didn't see it.' This sorapitlbus relmnen on 
eycEight imposes wall vpin^ 'JUT- '^iP,^ 
are tbe only cautions I havp lo'g^eyou. J*i^ 
own natural intelligenoe ^ttHl supply theyrCst. 
When all is finished, you will come up (^'M>. 
lin, and call at a certain address wfaiob Wil be 
given you hereafter. And ne*p we part. It is 
your own fault if you lose a friend who n6ver 
desertetl the man that stood by him.'^ 

" An' are you going back to Dublin now, sir?" 
asked Keane, over whose mind Linton's influenpe 
had bei-'ome dominant, and Itho aelually dread- 
ed to be left alone, and fnthi 



tremble in your 

" It is not likely that I shall be there," r^oin- 
ed Linton ] '' but mind, if I be, that yon do Ml 
direct your ey^ toward me. Remember, ttail 
every look ycu give, every gesture yon 
will be waicbed ana noted." 

" I u-onJher how I'll get through it 
claimed the other, sorrowfuQy. 

" You'll get through it admirably, n 
you'll only think that yon are not the pe 
peril. It is your eonscienoe alone can 
you into any clanger." 

"Well, 1 hope sol with thehelpof— " 
fellow slopped short, and a red Susb of 

awhi^lit 



his guidance. 



" Bat you'li be down here at the ti 
asked Una,' eagerly, 

"I suspect not," said Linton, "II 
tnoned as a witness, I'll Bfl&iired^y tiui. uuiuv. vfuvi:u v/ixtt 
" Oh, iDurther 1" exclaimed Ban, " 1 flu«ig\ix\ '' Item 
I'd have yoa in the 'coort,' jusl to look up '^^ •"■^^ " ■«^' 



features which 
^r felt ft blush. 
" I'd like to be able to give yoa 
better than this, Dan," said Linton, at hi 
placed a handful of loose silver in the otbo^ 
palm ; " bill it Is Bafer, for the present, duUjn 
sbonld not be sneo with much money." 

" 1 owe more iban this at Mark Shea's 'i«k 
lie,' " said Dan, looking disoontentHtly at lb 
money, 

"And why should yon owe it?" 
bitterly. " What is there in 3rour ol 
to warrant debts of this kind ?" 

"Didn't 1 earn it — tell me ^t! 
ruliian, with a savage earnestness. 
■' I see that yon are hopeless," 
taming away in disgust. "Take yoor on 
course, and see where it will lead you," 

"No — yon mean where it will lead ns,"*!' 
the fellow insolently. 

" What I do you dare to threaten me I No* 

once for all, let this have an end. I hav«kid 

erio treated you with candor and with kinds"" 

If you funoy that my hate can be more pn* 

ble than my friend^ip, say so, and hefonW 

hour'Wsses over your head, I'll have yoD ■■ 

mitt^A>ll1.^iaon as an aocessory to the mai^' 

' '"f^l^c your pardon hombly — I didn't niM> 

aog&^af honor," said the other in a imii 

nar '-"I'll do everything you bid id»— • 

re you know best'what ought to be don-" 

"Then let U) part good fricitda," saidUM 

Idiag out his band toward him. " I )K ' 

<at coming over the lake which will iiof' 

Kiltaloe ; we mast not be seen togetbeM 

good-hy, Dan, good-by." 

" Good-bj, and a safe jonmey to yer bow' 
said Dan, as, touching his hat respeotfally, H 
retired into the wood. 

The boat which Linton descried 
above a mile from the shore, and he 

iming. BeautiUl 

that placid lake was, with its backgrontd ' 

ritain", its scattered islands, uid ilsj* 

hontoriaa, he h^ no' eye for thess,' 

followed with a peering glance t' 

whieb Dan Keoaa had departed. 

occnstou^" mutured Iw!lf)>l| 
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iS this one of these ? Dare I trust that fellow, 
or would this be better?'* And, as if mechan- 
ically, he drew forth a double-barreled pistol 
from his breast, and looked fixedly at it. 

He arose from his seat and sat down again — 
liis mind seemed beset with hesitation and doubt ; 
but the conflict did not last long, for he replaced 
the weapon, and walking down to the lake, dip- 
ped his fingers in the water and bathed his tem- 
ples, saying to himself — 

" Better as it is : over-caution is as great an 
error as foolhardiness." 

With a dexterity acquire^ by long practice, 
he now disguised his features so perfectly that 
none could have recognized him; and by the 
addition of a wig and whiskers of bushy red hair;; 
totally changed the character of his appearance. 
IThis he did, that at any future period he might 
not be recognized by the boatmen, who, in an- 
swer to his signal, now pulled vigorously toward 
the shore. 

He soon bargained with them to leave him at 
Killaloe, and as they rowed along engaged them 
to talk about the country, in which he aflfected 
to be a tourist. Of course, the late murder was 
the theme uppermost in every mind, and Linton 
marked with satisfaction how decisively the cur- 
rent of popular belief ran in attributing the guilt 
to Cashel. 

With a perversity peculiar to the peasant, the 
agent, whom they bad so often inveighed against 
for cruelty in his lifetime, they now discovered 
to have been the type of all that was kind-heart- 
ed and benevolent ; and had no hesitation in at- 
tributing his unhappy fate to an altercation in 
'which he, with too rash a zeal, was the ^' poor 
man's advocate." 

The last words he was heard to utter on 
leaving Tubbermore were quoted, as implying 
& condemnation on Cashel's wasteful extrava- 
gance, at a time when the poor around were 
' perishing of hunger." Even to Linton, whose 
Q^ind was but too conversant with the sad truths 
^the story, these narratives assumed the strong- 
^ form of consistency and likelihood; and he 
^w how effectually circumstantial evidence can 
Convict a man in public estimation, long before 
i jury are sworn to try him. 

Crimes of this nature, now, had not been un- 
^requent in that district ; and the country-people 
elt a species of savage vengeance in urging 
^eir accusations against a "Gentleman," who 
^ad not what they reckoned as the extenuating 
circumstances to diminish or explain away his 
?uilt. 

" He wasn't turned out of his little place to 
U© on the road-side," muttered one. " He 
^asr't threatened, like poor Dan Keane, to be 
starminated,' " cried another. 

" And who is Dan Keane ?" asked Linton. 

" The gatekeeper up at the big house yonder, 
ir; one that's lived, man and boy, nigh fifty 
^Qars the^'O ; and Mr. Cashel swore he'd root 
14m out,' for all that!" 

'^ Ayl" chimed in another, in a moralizing 
^hine, " ai)' see. ^^bne he is himself, now !" 



" I wondher now if they'd hang him, sir ?'* 
asked one. 

" Why not," asked Linton, " If he should be 
found guilty ?" 

" They say, sir, the gentlemen can always 
pay for another man to be hanged instead of 
them. Musha, maybe 'tisn't true,'* added he, 
diffidently, as he saw the smile on Linton's face. 

^ I think you'll find that the right man will 
suffer in this case," said Linton ; and a gleam 
of malignant passion shot from his dark eyes as 
he spoke. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

As I listened I thought myself guilty 

Warrkn Hastinos 

Foa several days before that appointed for the 
trial of Roland Cashel, the assize town was 
crowded with visitors from every part pf the 
island. Not a house, not a room was unoccupied, 
so intense was the inte^st to witness a cause 
into which so many elements of exciting story 
entered. His great wealth, his boundless ex- 
travagance, the singular character of his early 
life, gave rise to a hundred curious anecdotes, 
which the press circulated with a most un- 
scrupulous freedom. 

Nor did public curiosity stop at the walls of 
the prison j for every detail of his life, since the 
day of his committal, was carefully recorded by 
the papers. The unbroken solitude in which he 
lived } the apparent calm coUectedness in which 
he awaited his trial; his resolute refusal to 
employ legal assistance ; his seeming indifference 
to the alleged clews to the discovery of the 
murder, were commented on and repeated till 
they formed the table-talk of the land. 

The only person with whom he desired to 
communicate was Doctor Tierflay; but the 
doctor had left Ireland in company with old Mr. 
Corrigan and Miss Leicester, and none knew 
whither they had directed their steps. 

Of all his former friends and acquaintances, 
Cashel did not appear to remember one; nor, 
certainly, did they obtrude themselves in any 
way upon his recollection. The public, it is 
true, occupied themselves abundantly with his 
interests. Letters, some with signatures, the 
greater number without, were addressed to him, 
containing advices and counsels the strangest 
and most opposite, and requests, which to one 
in his situation were the most inappropriate 
Exhortations to confess his crime came from 
some, evidently more anxious for the solution of 
a mystery than the repentance of a criminal. 
Some, suggested legal quibbles to be used at the 
trial; others, hinted at certain most skillful 
advocates, whose services had been crowned 
with success in the ease of most atrocious 
wretches. A few, asked for autographs ; and 
one, in a neat crowquill hand, with paper smell- 
ing strongly of musk, requested a lock of his 
hair! 
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epistles, he was certain to feel amused. It was 
to him at least a new view of life, and of that 
civilization against which be now felt hunself a 
rebel. Generally, aowever, he knew nothing 
of them : a careless indifference, a reckless dis- 
regard of the future, had taken complete posses- 
sign of him ; and the only impatience he ever 
manifested was at the slow march of the time 
which should elapse before the day of trial. 

The day at length arrived ; and even within 
the dreary walls of the prison were heard the 
murmured accents of excitement as the great 
hour drew nigh. 

Mr. Goring at an early hour had visited the 
prisoner, to entreat him, for the last time, to 
abandon his mad refusal of legal aid ; explaining 
forcibly that there were constantly oases occur- 
ing where innocence could only be asserted by 
disentangling the ingenious tissue with which 
legal astuteness can invest a circumstance. 
Cashel rejected this counsel calmly but peremp- 
torily ; and when pressed home by other argu- 
ments, in a moment of passing impatience, con- 
fessed, that he was " weary of life, and would 
make no efibrt to prolong it.^* 

"Even so, sir," said Goring. "There is 
here another question at issue. Are you satis- 
fied to fill the dishonored grave of a criminal ? 
Does not the name by which men will speak 
of you, hereafter, possess any terror for you, 
now ?" 

A slight tremor shook CashePs voice, as he 
replied, "Were I one who left kindred or 
attached friends behind him, these considerations 
would have their weight, nor would I willingly 
leave them the heritage of such disgny;e ; but I 
am alone in the world, without one to blush for 
my dishonor, or shed a tear over my sorrow. 
The calumny of my fellow-men will only fall on 
ears sealed by death ; nor will their jeers break 
the slumber I am so soon to sleep.'' 

Goring labored hard to dissuade him from his 
resolve, but to no purpose. The only consola- 
tion of which Roland seemed capable arose from 
the dogged indifierence he felt as to the result, 
and the consciousness of an innocence he was 
too proud to assert. 

From an early hour of the morning, the court 
was crowded. Many persons distinguished in 
the world of fashion were to be seen amid the 
gowned and wigged throng that filled the body 
of the building ; and in the galleries were a vast 
number of ladies, whose elegance of dress told 
how much they regarded the scene as one of 
display, as well as of exciting interest. Some, 
had been frequent guests at his house ; others, 
had often received him at their own ; and there 
they sat, in eager expectancy to see how he 
would behave, to criticise his bearing, to scan 
his looks through their " lorgnettes^'''* and note 
the accents in which he would speak. A few, 
indeed, of his more intimate friends denied 
themselves the treat such an exhibition prom- 
ised ; and it was plain to see how highly they 
estimated their own forbearance. Still, Fro- 
bisber and some of his set stood beneath the 



gallery, and watched the proceedings with in* 
torest. 

Some routine business of an nninterestug 
nature over, the case of the King versus Roland 
Cashel was called, and the governor of the jail 
was ordered to produce the prisoner. A mur- 
mur of intense interest quickly ran through tbt 
crowded assembly, and as suddenly was subdued 
to a dead silence, as the crowd, separating, per- 
mitted the passage of two armed policemen, after 
whom Cashel walked, followed by two others. 
Scarcely had he emerged from the dense throng 
and taken his place in the dock, when a ban' 
of astonishment went round ; for thb prisoner, 
instead of being dressed decorously in black, ai 
is customary, or at least in some costume bet 
speaking care and respect, was attired in thi 
very suit he wore on the eventful night of the 
murder, the torn sleeves and blood-stained 
patches attracting every eye around him. Ho 
was paler and thinner than his wont ; and if his 
countenance was more deeply thoughtful, there 
was nothing in it that evinced anxiety, or eves 
expectancy. As he entered the dock, thej who 
stood nearest to him remarked, that a sfigkt 
flush stole over his face, and something ttit 
seemed painful to his feelings appeared to work 
within him. A brief effort overcame this, and 
he raised his eyes and carried his looks arouiid 
the Court with the most perfect unconcern. 

The prisoner was now arraigned, and tin 
clerk proceeded to read, over the indictmentj 
after which came the solemn question, "How 
say you. Prisoner, Guilty or Not Guilty ?" Eidier 
not understanding the " qusre" as directly ad* 
dressed to himself, or conceiving it to be Bomfl 
formality not requiring an answer, Cashel stood 
m a calm and respecdul silence for some nun- 
utes, when the Judge in a mild vmce exjdained 
the meaning of the interrogation. 

" Not Guilty, my Lord," said Cashel, prompt- 
ly; and though the words were few, and tboet 
fldmost of course on such an occasion, the feeU 
ing in the Court was manifestly in conourrenoi 
with the speaker. The routine detail of calling 
over the jury panel involving the privilege of 
"challenge,'' it became necessary to explain 
this to Cashel ; whose ignorance of all leg[il 
forms being now so manifest, the Judge asked 
who was counsel for the prisoner. 

" He has not named any, my Lord." 

With patient kindness the Judge turned, to 
the dock, and counseled him, even now, late at 
it was, to select some among tlie learned mem- 
bers of the bar, whose guidance would mate- 
rially serve his interests, and save him from the 
many embarrassments his own unassisted efforts 
would produce. 

" I thank you, my Lord, for your considenk 
tion," replied he, calmly, "but if I be innocent i 
of this crime I stand in need of no skill to de- f 
fend me ; if guilty, I do not deserve it." | 

" Were guilt and innocence always easy of 
detection," said the Judge, "your remark might 
have some show of reason ; but such is raretf 
the case ; and once more I would estreat jm 
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lo intrast joor cause to some one conversant 
with our forms and acquainted with our duties." 

'* I am not guilty, my Lord," replied Roland, 
' boldly, ^* nor do I fear that any artifice can 
make me appear such. I will not have coun- 
sel." 

The Attorney-General here in a low voice 
addressed the Bench, and suggested that al- 
though the prisoner might not himself select a 
defender, yet the interests of justice, generally, 
requiring that the witnesses should be cross- 
examined, it would be well if the Court would 
appoint some one to that duty. 

The Judge repeated the suggestion aloud, 
adding his perfect concurrence in its nature, 
and inviting the learned bar to lend a volunteer 
in the cause ; when a voice called out, ^' I will 
-willingly accept the ofEce, my Lord, with your 
permission." 

" Very well, Mr. Glare Jones," replied the 
Judge; and that gentleman, of whom so long 
we have lost sight, advanced to the front of the 
bar, beside the dock. 

Cashel, during this scene, appeared like one 
totally uninterested in all that was going for- 
ward*, nor did he even turn his head toward 
where his self-appointed advocate was standing. 
As the names of the jury were called over, 
Jones closely scrutinized each individual, keen- 
;-Jjj inquiring from what part of the county he 
oame— whether he had resided as a tenant on 
'the Cashel estate — and if he had, on any occa- 
fioii, expressed himself strongly on the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. To all these details 
Roland listened with an interest the novelty 
suggested, but, it was plain to see, without any 
particle of that feeling which his own position 
might have called for. The jury were at length 
empaneled, and the trial began. 

Few, even among the most accomplished 
weavers of narrative, can equal the skill with 
which a clever lawyer details the story of a 
criminal trial. The orderly sequence in which 
the facts occur — ^the neat equipoise in which 
matters are weighed — the rigid insistanoe upon 
some points, the insinuated probabilities and the 
likelihood of others — are all arranged and com- 
bined with a masterly power that more discurs- 
, ive fancies would fail in. 

Events and incidents that to common intelli- 
gence appear to have no bearing on the case, 
arise, like unexpected witnesses, at intervals, to 
corroborate this, or to insinuate that. Time, 
place, distance, locality, the laws of light and 
sound, the phenomena of science, are aU invok- 
ed, not with the abstruse pedantry of a book- 
worm, but with the ready-witted acuteness of 
one who has studied mankind in the parti-color- 
ed page of real life. 

To any one unaccustomed to these efibrts, the 
effect produced is almost miraculous ; conviction 
steals in from so many sources, that the mind, 
like a city assaulted on every side, is captured 
almost at once. All the force of cause and ef- 
fect is often imparted to matters which are 
merely consecutive; and it requires patient 



consideration to disembarass a case of much 
that is merely iminuated, and more that is act- 
ually speculative. 

In the present instance, every thing was cir- 
cumstantial j but so much the more did it im- 
press all who listened, even to him who, leaning 
on the rails of the dock, now heard with won 
derment how terribly consistent were all the 
eyents which seemed to point, him out as guilty. 
After a brief exordium, in which he professed 
his deep sorrow at the duty which had devolved 
on him, and his ardent desire to suffer nothing 
to escape him with reference to the prisoner 
save what the interests of truth and justice im- 
peratively might call for, the Attorney-General 
entered upon a narrative of the last day of Mr. 
Kennyfeck's life; detailing, with minute pre- 
cision, his departure from Tubbermore at an 
early hour, in Mr. CasheFs company, and stating 
how something bordering upon altercation be- 
tween them was overheard by the bystanders as 
they drove away. "The words themselves, 
few and unimportant as they might seem," add- 
ed he, " under common circumstsences, come be- 
fore us with a terrible significance, when remem- 
bered in connection with the horrible event that 
followed." He then traced their course to 
Dumcoolaghan, where difierences of opinion, 
trivial, some might call them, but of importance 
to call for weighty consideration here, repeatedly 
occurred respecting the tenantry and the man- 
agement of the estate. These would all be 
proved by competent witnesses, he alleged ; and 
he desired the jury to bear in mind that such 
testimony should be taken as that of men much 
more disposed to think and speak well of Mr. 
Cashel, whose very spendthrift tastes had the 
cHaracter of virtues in the peasant's eyes, in con- 
trast with the careful and more scrupulous dis- 
cretion practiced by " the agent." 

" You will he told. Gentlemen of the Jury," 
continued he, " how, after a day spent in con- 
tinued difierences of opinion, they separated at 
evening ; one, to return to Tubbermore by the 
road; the other, by the less traveled path that 
led over the mountains. And^herait is worthy 
of remark, that Mr. Cashed^ fUunidh^ %norant 
of the way, a stranger, for tl»'l|prt titte in his 
life in the district, positively refiMpL all oSsn of 
accompaniment, and will not eveit tfeke a guide 
to show him the road. Mr. Kennyfeok con- 
tinues for some time to transact business with 
the tenantry, and leaves Dumcoolaghan, at last, 
just as night was closing in. Now, about half- 
way between the manor-house of Tubbermore 
and the village of Dumcoolaghan, the road has 
been so much injured by the passage of a mount- 
ain-torrent, that when the travelers passed in the 
morning, they found themselves obliged to de- 
scend from the carriage, and proceed for seme 
distance on foot ; a precaution that Mr. Kenny- 
feck was compeUed also to take on his return, 
ordering the serve it to wait for him on the crest 
of the hUl. That spot he was never destined to 
reach I The groom waited long and anxiously 
for his coming ; he could not leave his horses to 
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(fo back and find out ihe rettsioiis of his delaj — 
he was alone ; the distance to Tubbcrmore was 
too greht to permit of his proceeding thither to 
give the alarm ; be waited, therefore, with that 
anxiety which the sad condition of our country 
is but too of\en calculated to inspire even among 
the roost courageous: when, at last, footsteps 
were heard approaching — he called out aloud 
his master's name — but instead of hearing the 
well-known voice in answer, he was accosted in 
Irish by an old man, who told him in the forcible 
accents of his native tongrue, *" that a murdered 
man was lying on the roadside.* 'The groom at 
once hurried back, and at the foot of the ascent 

^discovered the lifeless but still warm body of his 
master ; a bullet- wound was found in the back 
of the skull, and the marks of some severe blows 
across the face. On investigating further, at a 
•little distance oflf, a pistol was picked up from a 
small drain, where it seemed to have been 
thrown in haste *, the bore corresponded exactly 
with the bullet taken from the body ; but, more 
important still, this pistol appears to be the fel- 
low of another belonging to Mr. Cashel, and will 
be identified by a competent witness as having 
been his property. 

'^ An interval now occurs, in which a cloud 
of mystery intervenes ; and we are unable to 
follow the steps of the prisoner, of whom noth- 
ing is known, till, on the alarm of the murder 
reaching Tubbermore, a rumor runs that foot- 
steps have been heard in Mr. Cashel's apart- 
ment, the key of which the owner had taken 
with him. The report gains currency rapidly, 
that it is Mr. Cashel himself; and, although the 
servants aver that he never could have traversed 
the hall and the staircase unseen by some of 
them, a new discovery appears to explain fhe 
fact. It is this. The ivy which grew on the wall 
of the house, and which reached to the window 
of Mr. Cashel's dressing-room, is found torn 
down, and indicating the passage of some one 
by its branches. On the discovery of this most 
important circumstance, the Chief Justice, ac- 
companied by several other gentlemen, proceed- 
ed in a body to the chamber, and demanded ad- 
mittance. From them you will hear in detail 
what took place — the disorder in which they 
found the apartment — heaps of papers littered 
the floor — letters lay in charred masses upon 
the hearth — the glass of the window was broken, 
and the marks of feet upon the window-sill and 
the floor showed that some one had entered by 
that means. Lastly — and to this fact you will 
give your utmost attention — ^the prisoner him- 
self is found with his clothes torn in -several 
places ; marks of blood are seen upon them, and 
his wrist shows a recent wound, from which the 
blood flows profusely. Although cautioned by 
the wise foresight of the learned Judge against 
any rash attempt at explanation, or any inad- 
vertent admission which might act to bis preju- 
dice hereafter, he bursts forth into a violent in- 
vective upon the murderer, and suggests that 

tbejr should mount their horses at once, and 
toour the country in search of him. T\da coon* 



I sel being, for obvious reasons, rejected, and hu 
plan of escape frustrated, he falls into a moody de- 
spondency, and will no^ speak. Shrouding hini' 
self in an effected misanthropy, he pretends tt 
believe that he is the victim of some deep- 
planned treachery — ^that all these circumstances, 
whose detail I have given you, have been tha 
deliberate schemes of his enemies. It is diffi* 
cult to accept of this explanation, Gentlemen d 
the Jury; and, although I would be far from 
diminishing in the slightest the groimds of aoj 
valid defense a man so situated may take up^ I 
would caution you against any rash credulity of 
vague and unsupported assertions ; or, at iMst, 
to weigh them well against the statements of 
truthtelling witnesses. The prisoner is boanl 
to lay before you a narrative of that day, from 
the hour of his leaving home to that of his re- 
turn ; — to explain why he separated from bis 
companion, and came back alone by a path he 
had never traveled before, and at night ; — with 
what object he entered his own house by the 
window — a feat of considerable difficulty and of 
some danger. His disordered and blood-stained 
dress — ^his wounded hand — the missing p^to^ 
the agitation of his manner when discovered 
amid the charred and torn remains of letters- 
all these have to be accounted for. And re- 
member at what a moment they occurred! 
When his house was the scene of festivity and 
rejoicing— -when above a thousand guests were 
abandoning themselves to the unbridled enjoys 
ment of pleasure — ^this is the time the host takeB 
to arrange papers, to destroy letters — to make^ 
in fact, those hurried arrangements that dmb 
are driven to, on the eve of either flight or sooie 
desperate undertaking. Bear all this in miod, 
gentlemen ; and reniember that, to explain these 
circumstances, the narrative of the prisoner 
must be full, coherent, and consistent in all its 
parts. The courts of justice admit of neither 
reservations nor mysteries. We are here to in- 
vestigate the truth, whose cause admits of 00 
compromise." 

The witnesses for the prosecution were nov 
called over and sworn. The first examind 
were some of the servants who had overhead 
the conversation between Cashel and Kemif- 
feck, on the morning of leaving Tubbermore. 
They difiered slightly as to the exact expres* 
sions used, but agreed perfectly as to their 
general import : a fact which even the oross- 
examination of Mr. Jones only served to strength* 
en. Some peasants of Domcoolaghan wera 
next examined, to show that during the dii 
slight differences were constantly occurring b^ 
tween the parties, and that Cashel had molt 
than once made use of the expression, " Halt 
your own way noir, but ere long I'll takt 
mine ;" or words very similar. 

The old man who discovered the body, aid ^ 
the postillion, were then questioned as to iB 
the details of the place, the hour, and the fret; 
and then Tom Keane was called for. It vw 
by him the pistol was picked up firom the 4mI4 
The air of reluctance with wbioli Ih* ifilipi 
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iscended the table, and the look of affectionate 
nterest he bestowed upon the dock, were remark- 
id by the whole assemblage. If the counte- 
ance of the man evinced little of frankne-ss or 
andor, the stealthy glance he threw around 
im as he took bis seat, showed that be was 
at deficient in cunning. 

As his examination proceeded, the dogged 
Blactance of his answers, the rugged blantness 
y which he avoided any clear explanation of 
is meaning, were severely commented on by 
he Attorney-General, and even called forth the 
lignified censure of the Bench; so that the 
mpression produced by bis evidence was, that 
le was endeavoring throughout to screen his land- 
ord from the imputation of a welUmerited guilt. 

The cross-examination now opened, but with- 
rat in any way serving to shake the material 
character of the testimony, at the same time 
hat it placed in a still stronger light the at- 
.achment of the witness to the prisoner. Ca- 
ihel, hitherto inattentive, and indifferent to all 
^at was going forward, became deeply inter- 
ested as this examination proceeded ; bis feat- 
ares, apathetic and heavy before, grew animated 
ind eager, and he leaned forward to bear the 
ivitness with every sign of anxiety. 

The spectators who thronged the court at- 
^ibuted the prisoner's eagerness to the import- 
int nature of the testimony, and the close 
^ference it bore to tbe manner of the crime \ 
hey little knew the simple truth, that it was 
he sOknblance of affection for him — ^the pre- 
onded interest in his fate, which touched bis 
)Qely heart, and kindled there a love of life. 

" That poor peasant, then,'' said Roland, to 
imself, " he, at least, deems me guiltless. I 
id not think that there lived one who cared as 
inch for me !" 

With the apparent intention of showing to 
he Court and Jury that Keane was hot biased 
award his former master, Mr. Jones addressed 
everal questions to him ; but, instead of elicit- 
ig- the fact, they called forth from the, fitness, 

burst of gratitude and love for him' pat ac- 
eially shook the building by the applause it 
xcited, and called for the interference of the 
^ench to repress. 

'' You may go. down, sir," said Jones, with 
he fretful impatience of a man worsted in a 
controversy ; and tha witness descended from 
be table amjd the scarcely suppressed plaudits 
kf the crowd. As he passed the dock, Cashel 
eaned forward and extended his hand toward 
lim. The fellow drew back, and they who 
were next him, perceived that a sallow, sickly 
$olor spread itself over his face, and that his 
ips became bloodless. 

'^ Give me your hand, man !" said Cashel. 

"Oh, Mr. Cashel! oh, sir!" said he, with 
;hat whining afiectation of modesty the peasant 
3€ui so easily assume. 

** Give mo your hand, I say," said Cashel, 
Irmly.. " Its honest grasp will make me think 
Mtter of the world than I have done for ma ly 
I day." 



The fellow made the efibrt, but wiih sueb 
signs of inward terror and trepidation that he 
seemed like one ready to faint; and when his 
cold and nerveless b&nd quitted Cashel' s it fell 
powerless to his side. He moved now quickly 
forward, and was soon lost to sight in the dense 
throng. 

The next witnesses examined were the group 
who, headed by the Chief Justice had entered 
Cashel's room. If tbey all spoke guardedly, 
and with great reserve, as to the manner of the 
prisoner, and the construction they would feel 
disposed to put upon tbe mode in which he re- 
ceived them, they agreed as to every detail, and 
every word spoken, with an accuracy that pifo- 
foundly impressed tbe jury. 

The magistrate, Mr. Goring, as having taken 
the most active part in the proceedings, was 
subjected to a long and searching cross exam- 
ination by Jones ; who appeared to imply that 
some private source of dislike to Cashel, had 
been the animating cause of bis zeal in this 
instance. 

Although not a single fact arose to give a 
shade of color to this suspicion, the lawyer 
clung to it with the peculiar pertinacity that 
often establishes by persistence when it fails in 
proof; and so pointedly and directly at last, that 
the learned Judge felt bound to interfere, and 
observe, that nothing in the testimony of the 
respected witness could lay any ground for the 
insinuation thrown out by the counsel. 

Upon this there ensued one of those sharp 
altercations between Bench and Bar which 
seem the '^complement" of every eventful trial 
in Ireland; and which, after a brief contest, 
usually leave both the combatants excessively 
in the wrong. 

The present case was no exception to this 
rule. The Judge was heated and imperious — 
the Counsel flippant in all tbe insolence of mock 
respect — and ended by the stereotyped pane- 
gyHc on the '^ glorious sanctity that invests the 
counsel of a defense in a criminal action — the 
inviolability of a pledge which no member of 
the bar could suffer to be sullied in his person" 
— and a great many similar fine things, which, 
if not "briefed" by the attorney, are generally 
paid for by the client ! The skrimmage eoded, 
as it ever does, by a salute of honor ; in which 
each, while averring that he was incontestably 
right, bore testimony to the conscientious scru- 
ples and delicate motives of the other ; and at 
last they bethought them of the business for 
which they were there, and of him whose fate 
for life or death was on the issue. The ex- 
amination of Mr. Goring was renewed. 

" You have told us, sir," said Jones, " that 
immediately after the terrible tidings had reach- 
ed Tubbermore of Mr. Kennyfeck's death, that 
suspicion seemed at once to turn on Mr. Cashel. 
Will you explain this, or at least, let us bear 
how you can aoooont for a circumstance so 
strange ?'* 

"I did not say as mnoh as you have in- 
ferred," replied Goring. "I merel? ''bserved 
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tliat Mr. CashePs name became most sin^larly 
mixed ap with the event, and rumors of a dif- 
ference between him and his agent were buzzed 
about." 

*^ Might not this mention of Mr. CasheVs 
name have proceeded from an anxious feeling 
on the part of his friends to know of his safety?" 

*' It might." 

'^ Are you not certain that it was so ?" 

^^In one instance, certainly. I remember 
that a gentleman at once drew our attention to 
the necessity of seeking after him." 

" Who was this gentleman?" 

*^ Mr. Linton — a near intimate and friend of 
Mr. Cashel." 

^' And he suggested that it would be proper 
to take steps for Mr. Cashers safety ?" 

" He did so." 

** Was any thing done in consequenee of that 
advice ?" 

" Nothing, I believe. The state of confusion 
that prevailed — the terror that pervaded every 
side — the dreadful scenes enacting around us, 
prevented our following up the matter with all 
the foresight which might be desired." 

*' And, in fact, you sought relief from the un- 
settled distraction of your thoughts by fixing the 
crime upon some one— even though he should 
prove, of all assembled there, the least likely ?" 

** We did not attach any thing to Mr. Cashel's 
disfavor until we discovered that he was in 
his dressing-room, and in the manner already 
stated." 

" But you certainly jumped to your conclusion 
by a sudden bound ?" 

^' It would be fairer to say that our thoughts 
converged to the same impression at the same 
time." 

" Where is this Mr. Linton ? Is he among 
the list of your witnesses, Mr. Attorney?" 

^' No, we have not called him." 

" I thought as much ?" said Jones, sneeringly ; 
" and yet the omission is singular, of one whose 
name is so frequently mixed up in these proceed- 
ings. He might prove an inconvenient witness." 

A slight murmur here ran through the court ; 
and a gentleman advancing to the bar, whisper- 
ed some words to the Attorney-General, who, 
rising, said — 

'^ My Lord, I am just this instant informed 
that Mr. Linton is dangerously ill of fever at 
his house near Dublin. My informant adds 
that no hopes are entertained of his recovery ?" 

" Was he indisposed at the period in which 
my learned friend drew up this case ? or was 
there any intention of summoning him here for 
examination ?" asked Jones. 

"We did not require Mr. Linton's testi- 
mony," replied the Attomey-Greneral. 

" It can scarcely be inferred that we feared 
it," said a junior barrister, "since the first 
palpable evidences that implicated the prisoner 
were discovered by Mr. Linton — ^the wadding 
of the pistol, part of a letter in Mr. Cashel's 
own iiand writing, and the tracks corresponding 
with bis boots." 



" This is all most irregular, my Lord," broki 
in Jones, eagerly. " Here are statements throws 
out in all the loose carelessness of conversation, 
tota Jy unsupported by evidence. I submit that 
it is impossible to ofier a defense to a caoa 
conducted in this manner." 

" You are quite right, Mr. Jones ; this is not. 
evidence." 

" But this is, my Lord !" said the Attomej- 
General, in a heated manner; "and for motivei 
of delicacy we might not have used it, if not, 
driven to this course by the insinuations of 
counsel. Here is a note in pencil, dated inn 
the ' Pass of Ennismore,' and numing thus :— 
* It looks badly ; but I fear yoa have no othar 
course than to arrest him. In fact, it is too laM 
for any thing else. Consult Malone and Muek.' 
And this can be proved to be in Mr. Liatoo'i 
handwriting." 

Mr. Clare Jones did not speak a wcnrd as the 
note was handed up to the Bench, and then to 
the jury-box ; he even affected to think it of no 
importance, and did not deign to examine it fix 
himself. 

" You may go idown, Mr. Goring," mad ^ 
after a slight pause, in which he appeared delib* 
crating what course to follow. 

Making his way to the side of the dock, 
Jones addressed himself to Cashel in a lov, 
cautious voice-^ 

" It now remains with yon, Mr. Casliel, \o 
decide whether you will intmst me with thi 
facts on which you gpround your innoeenee, or 
prefer to see yourself overwhelmed by advent 
testimony." 

Cashel made no reply, bnt leaned his head on 
his hand in deep thought. 

" Have you any witnesses to call ?^ whiqp* 
ed Jones. " Shfdl we try an alibi ?" 

Cashel did not answer. 

" What is your defense, sir, in one wordf 
asked Jones, shortly. 

" I am not guilty," said Cashel, slo^y ; "bat 
I do not expect others to believe me so." 

^"Is your defense to rest upon that but 
assertion?" asked the lawyer; but Rolaiiddil 
not seem to heed the question, as, folding \k 
arms, he stood erect in the dock, his attentiii 
to all appearance bestowed upon the ceremodii 
of the Court. 

Jones, at once turning to the Bench, expre a s rf 
his regret that, neither being able, tcoa^^ 
shortness of the time, to obtain proper infoRni> 
tion on the case, nor being honored by the coi< 
fidence of the accused, he must decline the tiA 
of commenting on the evidence ; and wonld dif 
entreat the jury to weigh the testimony thejhii 
heard with a merciful disposition, and whcni* 
discrepancies and doubts occurred, to give thi 
full benefit of such to the prisoner. 

"You have no witnesses to call?" aataf 
the judge. 

" I am told there are none, my lord," Kii 
Jones, with an accent of resignation. 

A brief colloquy, in a k>w vcnoe, 
between the crown lawyers and Clara 
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irben, at length, a well-known barrister rose to 
iddress the jury for the prosecation. The gen- 
Ueman who now claimed the attention of the 
oonrt was one, who, not possessing either the 
patient habits of study, or that minute attention 
to technical detail which constitute the legal 
mind, was a fluent, easy speaker, with an excels 
lent memory, and a thorough knowledge of the 
itamp and temperament of the men that usually 
ill a jury-box. He was eminently popular with 
hat class, on whom he had often bestowed all 
he flattepes of his craft; assuring them that 
heir ^^ order" was the bone and sinew of the 
and, and that '^ our proudest boast as a nation 
ras in the untitled nobility of commerce." 

His whole address on the present occasion 
snded to show that the murder of Mr. Kenny- 
Msk was one among the many instances of the 
UAbridled license and tyranny assumed by the 
JTistocracy over the middle ranks. 

Mr. Kennyfeck was no bad subject for such 
ulogium as he desired to bestow. He was the 
ather of a family — a well-known citizen of 
Dublin — a grave, white-cravatted, pompous man, 
4 respectable exterior, always seen at vestries, 
tad usually heading the lists of public charities. 
I!ashel was the very antithesis to all this : the 
*eckless squanderer of accidentally acquired 
ivealth — the wayward and spoiled child of for- 
une, with the tastes of a bucanier and the 
neans of a prince, suddenly thrown into the 
T^orld of fashion. What a terrible ordeal to a 
uind so untrained — to a temper so unbridled ! 
ind how fearfully had it told upon him I After 
sommenting upon the evidence, and showing in 
what a continuous chain each event was linked 
with the other ; how consistent were all ; how eas- 
ily explicable every circumstance, he remarked 
that the whole case bad but one solitary difficulty ; 
and although that was one which weighed more 
m a moral than a legal sense, it required that 
he should dwell a few moments upon it. 
■ "The criminal law of our land. Gentlemen 
of the Jurv, is satisfied with the facts which 
^tablish guilt or innocence, without requiring 
that the motives of accused parties should be 
loo closely scrutinized. Crime consists, of 
•ourse, of the spirit in which a guilty action is 
done ; but the law. wisely infers that a guilty 
act is the evidence of a guilty spirit ; and there- 
fere, although there may be circumstances to 
extenuate the criminality of an act, the offense 
Wore the law is the same; and the fact — the 
^eat fact — that a man has killed his fellow- 
Bum, is what constitutes murder. 

" I have said that this case has but one diffi- 
Hilty; and that is, the possible motive which 
tould have led to the fatal act. Now, this 
^ould present itself as a considerable obstacle, 
r the relations between the parties were such 
« we happily witness them in every county of 
(lis island, where the proprietor and his agent 
fe persons linked, by the sacred obligation of 
i^ty, and the frequent intercourse of social life, 
%Xo the closest friendship. 

" That blood should stain the bonds of such 
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brotherhood would be scarcely credible— and 
even when credible, inexplicable; it would be 
repugnant to all our senses to conceive an act 
so unnatural. But was the present a similar 
case — or, rather, was H one exactly the oppo- 
site? 

"Ton have heard that repeated differences 
occurred between the parties, amounting even 
to altercations. Mr. Hoare*8 evidence has 
shown you that Mr. Cashel's extravagance had 
placed him in difficulties of no common kind ; 
his demands for money were incessant, and the 
utter disregard of the cost of obtaining it almost 
beyond belief. The exigence on one side, the 
manly resistance on the other, must have led 
to constant misunderstanding. But these were 
not the only circumstances that contributed to a 
feeling of estrangement, soon to become some- 
thing still more perilous. And here I pause to 
ask myself how far I am warranted in disclosing ^ 
facts of a private nature, although in their bear- 
ing they have an important relation to the case 
before us ! It is a question of great delicacy ; 
and were it not that the eternal interests of 
Truth and Justice transcend all others, I might 
shrink from the performance of a task which, 
considered in a merely personal point of view, is 
deeply distressing. But it is not of one so hum- 
ble as myself of whom there is a question here : 
the issue is, whether a man's blood should be 
spilled, and no expiation be made for it !" 

The counsel after this entered into a discursive 
kind of narrative of CashePs intimacy with the 
Kennyfeck family, with whom he had been for 
a time domesticated ; and after a mass of plaus- 
ible generalities, wound up by an imputed 
charge, that he had won .the afiections of the 
younger daughter, who, witk the consent of her 
parents, was to become his wife. 

" It will not seem strangift to yon, gentlemen," 
said he, " that I have not oaltod to that table as 
a witness either the widow or the orphan to 
prove these facts, or that I have not subjected 
their sacred sorrows to the rude assaults of a 
cross-examination. Tou will not think the 
worse of me for this reserve ; nor shall I ask of 
you to give my statements the value of sworn 
evidence : you will hear them, and decide what 
value they possess in leading you to a true un- 
derstanding of this case. 

"I have said that if a regular pledge and 
promise of marriage did not bind the parties, 
something which is considered equivalent among 
persons of honor did exist, and that by their 
mutual acquaintances they were regarded as 
contracted to each other. Mr. Cashel made 
her splendid and expensive presents, which had 
never been accepted save for the relations be- 
tween them ; he distinguished her on all occa- 
sions by exclusive attention, and among his 
friends he spoke of his approaching marriage as 
a matter fixed and determined on. In this state 
of things a discovery took place, which at once 
served to display the character of the young 
gentleman, and to rescue the family from one 
of the very deepest, becaoM cue of the mofi 
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irremediable, of all calamities. Information 
reached them, accompanied by sach circam- 
•tances as left no doubt of its veracity, that this 
Mr. Cashel had been married already, and that 
his wife, a young Spanish lady, was still alive, 
and residing at the Havanna. 

''I leave you to imagine the nusery which 
this sad announcement produced in that circle, 
where, until he entered it, happiness had never 
been disturbed. It is not necessary that I should 
dwell upon the distress this cruel treachery pro- 
duced ; with its consequences alone we have any 
concern here; and these WQre a gradual es- 
trangement — a refusal, calm but firm, to re- 
ceive Mr. Cashel as before ; an intimation that 
they knew of circumstances which, from delica- 
cy to him, they would never advert to openly, 
but which must at once bar all the contemplated 
relations : and, to this sad, humiliating alterna- 
tive he submitted ! 

" To avoid the slanderous stories which gos- 
sip would be certain to put in circulation, they 
did not decline the invitation they had before ac- 
cepted to visit Tubbermore : they came, however, 
under the express stipulation that no close inti- 
macy was ever to be resumed between Mr. Ca- 
shel and themselves ; he was not even to use the 
common privilege of a host — to visit them in 
their own apartments. That this degree of cold 
distance was maintained between them, on every 
occasion, all the guests assembled at the house 
can testify ; and he neither joined their party in 
carriage nor on horseback. Perhaps, this inter- 
diction was carried out with too rigid a discipline ; 
perhaps, the cold reserve they maintained had 
assumed a character of insult, to one whose 
blood still glowed with the fire of southern as* 
sociations; perhaps, tome circumstance, with 
which we are unacquainted, contributed to ren- 
der this estrangement significant, and consequent- 
ly painful to a man who could not brook the 
semblance of a check. It is needless to ask 
how or whence originating, since we can see in 
the fact itself cause sufficient for indignant re- 
proof on one side, for a wounded self-love and 
tarnished honor on the other. 

" Are we at a loss for such motives, then, in 
the presence of facts like these ? Ask yourselves, 
Is a man, bred and trained up in all the riotous 
freedom of a service scarcely above the rank of 
piracy — accustomed to the lawless license of a 
land where each makes the law with his own 
right hand — is such a man one to bear a slight 
with patient submission, or to submit to an open 
shame in tame obedience ? Can you not easily 
imagine how all the petty differences of opinion 
they might have had were merely skirmishes in 
front of that line where deeper and graver feel- 
ings stood in battle array ? Can you not sup- 
pose that, however ruled over by the ordinary 
courtesies of life, this youth nourished his plans 
of ultimate revenge, not only upon those who 
refused with indignation his traitorous alliance, 
but who werQ the depository of a secret that 
must interdict all views of marriage in any other 
quarter ?" 
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Equal to either fortune.— Euobmb Aram. 
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As the Crown Counsel sat down, a low mor* 
mur ran through the court, whose meaaing 
j would be difficult to define ; for if the greater 
number present were carried away by the in* 
dignant eloquence of the pleader, to believe Ci> 
shel a hardened criminal, some few still seeoNi 
to cling to his side, and bent their eyes toward 
j the dock with looks of sympathy and comforti 
. And oh I how little know they, whose eyes an 
' beaming with the bright spark that warms their 
! generous hearts, what load-stars are they to ]m 
; who stands alone, forsaken, and accused in the 
; criminal dock ! What a resting place does the 
I weary and tired soul feel that glance of kindly 
meaning ! How does it speak to his bruised aod 
wounded spirit of hope and charity I What en- 
ergy will it impart to the fast-failing couiagel || 
what self-respect and self-reliance to him ^ I ] 
a few moments back, was sinking beneath thi 
abasement of despair I 

Such was the efiect now produced upon 'Rxy 
land Cashel. The array of circumstances, so 
formidably marshaled by his accuser, had eoa* 
pletely overwhelmed him ; the consciousness of 
innocence failed to support him against the feeif 
ing which he saw spreading like a mist arooiid 
him. Against the accusation — against its fear- 
ful penalty — his own stout heart could sustain 
him ; but how bear up against tbe contempt and 
the abhorrence of his fellow-men ! Under the 
crushing weight of 'this shamei he was sinking 
fast, when a stray glance — a chance expression 
of interest, like sunlight piercing a dark cloud- 
gave promise that all was not lost. He feUthat 
there were yet some who wished to believe him 
guiltless, and that all sympathy for him had not 
yet died out. 

*^Does the prisoner desire to avril himself of 
the privilege he possesses to call witnesses to 
character ?" asked the Judge. 

" No, my Lord," said Cashel, firmly but re- 
spectfully. ^' Since my accession to fortune, my 
life has been passed for the most part in what is 
called the ^ fashionable world ;' and, from what 
I have seen of it, the society does not seem rich 
those persons whose commendations, wen 
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they to give them, would weigh heavily with 
your Lordship. Besides, they could say little 
to my praise, which the learned counsel has not 
already said to my disparagement — ^that I had 
the command of wealth, and squandered it with* 
out taste and without credit." 

Few and insignificant as wore these words, 
the easy and fearless mode of their delivery, the 
manly energy of him who spoke them, seemed 
to preduce a most favorable impression through* 
out the Court, which as rapidly reacted upon I 
Cashel; for now the embers t.i hope wen 
fanned, and already glowed into a slight flicker 

" The prisoner having waived nis privilege^ 
my Lord," said the Attorney-General, " I be| 
to observe that the case is now closed.',' 

" Is it too late, then, my Lord« for me tfiA* 
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ress a few words to the Jury ?" asked Roland, 
Eilmly. 

" What say you, Mr. Attorney-General ?" 
sked the Judge. 

" Your Lordship knows far better than I, that 
D address the Court at this stage of the pro- 
eedings would be to concede the right of reply 
— and, in faxjt, of speaking twice; since the 
prisoner's not having availed himself of the 
LtUbg occasion to comment on the evidence, 
;ives him not the slightest pretension to usurp 
tnother one." 

'^ Such is the law of the case," said the Judge 
(olemnly. 

"I have nothing to observe against it, my 
Lord," said Cashel. " If I have not availed 
myself of the privilege accorded to men placed 
5w I am, I must only submit to the penalty my 
pride has brought upon me — for it was pride, 
0^ Lord. Since that, however, anothq^, and I 
hafe a higher pride has animated me, Jo vindi- 
aate my character and my fsime ; so- fhat, at 
some future day — a long future it may be — 
when the true facts of this dark mystery shall 
be brought to light, a more cautious spirit will 
pervade men's minds as to the guilt of him 
assailed by circumstantial evidence. It might 
be, my Lord, that all I could adduce in my own 
Jehalf would weigh little against the weight of 
iccnsations, which even to myself appear terribly 
ionsistent. I know, for I feel, how hard it 
^ould be to accept the cold, unsupported narra- 
ive of a prisoner, in which many passages might 
ccur of doubtful probability, sdme of even less 
redit, and some again of an obscurity to which 
ven he himself could not afford the clew j and 
et, with all these difficulties, Enhanced tenfold 
y my little knowledge of the forms of a Court, 
ad my slender xjapacity, I regret, my Lord, 
lat I am unable to address the few words I had 
itended to the Jury — less, believe me, to avert 
le shipwreck that awaits myself^ than to be a 
3acon to some other who may be as solitary 
ad unfriended as I am." 

These words, delivered with much feeling, 
Qt in a spirit of calm determination, seemed to 
irill through the entire assemblage j and even 
\e senior Judge stopped to confer for some 
linutes with his brother on the bench, in 
srident hesitation what course to adopt. At 
sngth he said — 

" However we may regret the course you 
ave followed in thus depriving yourself of that 
jgitimate defense the constitution of our country 
rovides, we see no sufficient reason to deviate 
om the* common order of proceeding m like 
3Lses. i will now, therefore, address the Jury, 
'ho have already heard your words, and will 
scord them any consideration they may merit." 

" It may be, my Lord," said Cashel, " that 
ddence so strongly imbued with probability 
lay induce the gentlemen in that box to believe 
le guilty; in which case, I understand, your 
ordship would address to me the formal ques- 
on, * If I had any thing to say why sentence of 
3ath should not be passed upon me.' Now, if 



I am rightly informed, any observations of a 
prisoner at such a moment are regarded rather 
in the light of petitions for mercy, than as ex- 
planations or corrections of falsehood. I have, 
therefore, only now to say, that, whatever de- 
cision you may come to, the Court shall not be 
troubleid further with interference of mine." 

The Judge bowed slightly, as if in reply to 
this, and began his. charge ; but the Foreman of 
the Jury, leaning forward, said that his fellow- 
jurors had desired him to ask, as a favor to 
themselves, that the prisoner might he heard. 
A short conference ensued between the Bench 
and the Crown Counsel, which ended by the 
permission being accorded ; and now Cashel rose 
to address the Court. 

'* I will not," said he, "abuse the time of this 
Court by an^ irrelevant n^atter, nor will I advert 
to a single circumstance fereign to the substance 
of the charge against me. I purpose simply to 
give a narrative of the lasf day I passed with 
my poor friend, and to leave on record this de- 
tail as the solemn protestation of innocence of 
one who has too little to live for, to fear death." 
•With this brief preface he began s: regular 
history of that eventful day, from the hour he 
had started from Tubbermore in company with 
Mr. Kennyfeck. 

The reader is already familiar with every 
step and circumstance of that period, so that it 
is not necessary we should weary him by any 
recapitulation ;— enough if we say that Cashel 
proceeded, with a minuteness devoid of ail 
prolixity, to mention each fact as it occurred, 
commenting as he went on, upon the evidence 
already given, and explaining its import with- 
out impugning its truth. Juries are ever dis- 
posed to listen favorably to a speaker who brings 
to his aid no other allies than candor and frank- 
ness, and who, without pretensions to legal acute- 
ness, narrates facts with clear and distinctive 
precision. Leaving him, therefore, still speak- 
ing, and by the irresistible force of truth gradu- 
ally winning upon his hearers, let us quit the 
Court for a brief time, and passing through the 
crowded space before the doors, traverse the 
town, densely thronged by curious and eager 
visitors. We do not mean to linger with them, 
nor overhear the comments they passed upon the 
eventful scene beside them : our business is about 
a mile ofij at a small public-house at a short 
distance from the roadside, usually frequented 
by cattle dealers and the customers at the 
weekly markets. Here, in a meanly furnished 
room, where, for it was now evenihg, a common 
dip candle shed its lugubrious yellow light upon 
the rude appliances of vulgar life, sat a man 
whose eager expectancy was marked in every 
line of his figure. Every now and then he 
would arise from his chair, and screening the can- 
dle from the wind, open the window to look out. 
The night was dark and gusty : driftmg rain 
beat at intervals against the glass, and seemed 
the forerunner of a greater storm. The indi- 
vidual we have spoken of did not seem to care 
for, if he eren noticed, the inclemency ; he brush* 
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•d the wet f^m his bushy beard and mustaches 
with indiflference, and bent his ear to listen to 
the sounds upon the road in deepest earnestness. 
At last the sound of horses' feet and wheels was 
heard rapidly approaching, and a car drove up 
to the door, from which a man wrapped up in a 
loose frieze coat descended, and quickly mount- 
ed the stairs. As he reached the landing, the 
door of the room was thrown wide, and the 
other man, in a low but distinct voice, said, 
.•'Well, what news?" 

^* All right,'' said he of the frieze coat, as 
throwing off the wet garment, he discovered the 
person of Mr. Clare Jones. ^' Nothing could 
possibly go better ; my cross-examination clinch- 
ed Keane's evidence completely, and no jury 
could get over it. 

*'I almost wish yoahad let him Uone," said 
the other, gruffly, and in evident discontent ; ^' I 
foresee that the sympathy the scoundrel afiected 
will be troublesome to us yet." 

^'I have no fears on .that head," replied the 
other, confidently. *^ The facts are there, and 
Crankle's speech to evidence ripped him up in 
a terrific 'manner." 

"Did he allude to the Spanish girl?" 

" He did, and with great eflfect." 
. " And the Kilgofi* affair— did he bring ^ My 
Lady' up for judgment ?" 

" No. The Attorney-General positively for- 
bade all allusion to that business." 

" Oh, indeed I" said the other with a savage 
sneer, " ' The Court' was too sacred for such 
profanation !" 

"I think he was right, too," said Jones. 
" The statement could never have been brought 
to bear upon the case before the Court. It 
would have been a mere episode outside of the 
general history, and just as likely impress the 
Jury with the opinion that all the charges were 
trumped up to gain a conviction in any way." 

" The other paused, and seemed to reflect for 
some minutes, when he said, " Well, and what 
are they at, now ?" 

"When I left, the Court had just refused 
Cashel's demand to address the Jury. The 
Chief Baron had ruled against him, and of 
course the charge is now being pronounced. 
As I knew how this must run, I took the op- 
portunity of coming over here to see you." 

" My name was but once mentioned, you tell 
me," said the other, in an abrupt manner. 

"It was stated that you were dangerously 
ill, without hope of recovery," said Jones, falter- 
ing, and with evident awkwardness. 

"And not alluded to again?" asked the other, 
whom there is no need of calling Mr. Linton. 

" Yes, once — ^passingly," said Jones, still fal- 
tering. 

" How do you mean passingly," asked Linton, 
in anger. 

" The Crown Lawyers brought forward that 
note of yours from Ennismore." 

Linton dashed his closed fist against the 
table, and uttered a horrible and blasphenltas 
oath, * 



"Some bungling of yours, I'll be sworn, 
brought this about,'* said he, sava^^ely ; " spnw 
piece of that adroit chicanery that always re- 
coils upon its projector." 

"I'U not endure this language, sir," said 
Jones. " I have done more to serve you thaa 
any man would have stooped to in my profession. 
Unsay these word^." ^ 

" I do unsay them — ^I ask pardon fof'them 
my dear Jones. I never meant them serimB- 
ly," said Linton, in that fawning tone he coold 
so well assume. " You ought to know m 
better, than to think that /, who have swon 
solemnly to make your fortune, oould entertain 
such an opinion of you. Tell me now of this. 
Did Cashel say any thing as the note was 
read?" 

" Not a syllable." 

" How did he look ?" 

" He jmUed slightly.'* 

" Ah,\ie smiled !" said Linton, growing pale; 
" he smilbd ! He can do that when he is most 
determined." 

"What avails all his determination now? 
No narrative of his can shake the testknooy 
which the cross-examination has confirmed. It 
was a master-stroke of yours, Mr. Linton, to 
think of supplying him with counsel." 

Linton smiled superciliously, as though he was 
accustomed to higher flights of treachery than 
this. " So then, " said be at length, " you say the 
case is strong against him ?" 

" It could scarcely be stronger." 

" And the feeVng — how is the feeling of the 
Court?" 

** Variable, I should say ; in the galleries, and 
among the : fashionably dressed part of the as- 
semblage, inclined somewhat in his favor." 

" How ? Did not the charge of attempted 
bigamy tell against him with his fair allies ?" 

" Not so much as I had hoped." 

" What creatures women are !" said Linton, 
holding up, his hands. " And how are they 
betting ? What says Frobisher ?" 

" Ho affects to think it no case for odds ; be 
says there's a little fellow in the jury-box never 
was known to say * Guilty.' " 

" A scheme to win money — a stale trick, my 
Lord Charles !" muttered Linton, contemptaonS' 
ly ; " but I've no objection to hedge a little, fcr 
all that." 

" I must be going," said Jones, looking at 
bis watch ; " the charge will soon be over, and 
I must look to the proceedings." 

"Will they be long in deliberation, thiak 
you ?" asked Linton. 

"I suspect not ; they are aU weary and tired. 
It is now ten o'clock." 

"I thought it later," said Linton, thongfaW 
fully ; " time lags heavily with him whose miad 
is in expectancy. Hark ! there is some oM 
below talking of the trial I" He opened tke 
door to listen. " What says he ?" 

" He speaks of Cashel as still addreesiiig tkt 
Court. Can they have oonsented to kear kiii^ 
[after all?" 
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A fearful carse broke from Linton, and he 
»losed the door noiselessly. '' See to this, Jones ; 
tee to it speedily. My mind misgives me that 
K>inething will go wrong." 

'* You say that you know him thoroughly, 
ind that he never would — " 

** No, no," broke in Linton, passionately ; 
'• he'll not hteok one tittle of his word, even to 
save his life! When he promised me that all 
should be secret between us,, he made no reser- 
vations, and youMl see that he'll not avail him- 
self of such privileges, now. I do know him 
thoroughly." 

" Then what, or whence is your fear ?" 

Linton made no other answer than a gesture 
of his hand, implying some vague and indistinct 
dread. " But go," said he, " and go quickly. 
You ought never to have left the Court. Had 
you remained, perhaps this might have been 
prevented. If all goes right, you'll be here by 
daybreak at farthest, and Keane along with you. 
Tsike care of that, Jones ; don't lose sight of 
him. If — if — we are unfortunate — and do you 
1hink such possible ?" 

" Every thing is possible with a Jury." 

"True," said he, thoughtfully; "it is an 
jssue we should never have left it to. But 
away; hasten back. Great Heaven! only to 
think how much hangs upon the next half hour 1" 

"To Cashel, you mean?" said Jones, as he 
prepared himself for the road. 

" No ; I mean to me. I do knoj^ him thorough- 
ly; and well I know the earth wpuld be too 
narrow to live upon, were that man once more 
free and at liberty." 

In his eagerness for Jones's departure, he 
almost pushed him from the room; and then, 
when he had closed and locked the door again, 
he sat down beside the low, flickering fire, and 
as the fitful light played upon his features, all 
the appliances of disguise he wore could not 
hide the terrible ravages that long corroding 
anxiety had made in him. Far more did he re- 
semble the arraigned criminal than he who now 
stood in the dock, and with a cheek blanched 
only by imprisonment, waited calm, collected, 
and erect — " Equal to either fortune." 

Linton had often felt all the terrible suspense 
which makes the Paradise or the Hell of the 
gambler : he had known what it was to have 
his whole fortune on the issue, at a moment 
when the rushing mob of horsemen and foot 
concealed the winning horse from view, and 
minified in their mad cheers the names of those 
whose victory had been his ruin and disgrace. 
He had watched the roUing die, on whose sur- 
face, as it turned all he owned in the world was 
staked ; he had sat gazing on the unturned 
card, on which his destiny was already written ; 
—and yet all these moments of agonizing sus- 
pense were as nothing compared to that he now 
suffered, as he sat with bent down head trying 
to catch the sounds, which from time to time 
the wind bore along from the town. 

As if. to feed his mind with hope, he would 
recapitulate to himself all the weighty and 



damnatory details which environed Cashel, and 
which, by their singular consistency and cohe- 
rence, seemed irrefutable. He would even reck- 
on them upon his fingers, as so many " chances 
against him." He would try to imagme him- 
self one of the Jury, listening to the evidence 
and the charge; and asked himself "were it 
possible to reject such proofs?" He pictured 
to his mind Cashel addressing the Court with 
all that rash and impetuous eloquence so char 
acteristic of him, and which, to more trained 
and sober tempers, would indicate a nature lit- 
tle subject to the cold discipline of restraint; 
and from all these speculative dreams he would 
start suddenly up, to lean out of the window 
and listen. Other thoughts, too, would cross his 
mind, scarcely less distracting. What would 
become of himself should Cashel escape ? Whith- 
er should he retire? If at one moment, he 
half resolved to " stand his ground" in the world, 
and trust to his consummate skill in secret cal- 
umny to ruin him, another reflection showed, 
that Cashel would not play out the game on 
these conditions. A duel, in which one, at 
least, must fall, would be inevitable; and al- 
though this was an ordeal he had braved oftener 
than most men, he had no courage to dare it, 
now. Through all this tangled web of harass- 
ing hope and fear, regrets deep and poignant 
entered, that he had not worked his ruin by 
slower and safer steps. "I might have been 
both Judge and Jury — ay, and Executioner too," 
muttered he "had I been patient." And here 
he gave a low, sardonic laugh. "When the 
hour of confiscation came, 1 might have played 
the Crown's part also." But so is it : there is 
no halting in the downward course of wicked- 
ness ; the very pleadings of self-interest can 
not save men from the commission of Crimes^ by 
which they are to hide Follies. 

The slow hours of the night dragged heavily 
on ; the fire had gone out, and the candle too- 
unnoticed, and Linton sat in the dark, brooding 
over his gloomy thoughts. At one moment he 
would start up, and wonder if the whole were 
not a terrible dream — the nightmare of his own 
imagination ; and it was only after an effort he 
remembered where he was, and with what ob- 
ject, tie could not see his watch to tell the 
hour, but he knew it must be late, since the fire 
had long since died out, and the room was cold 
and chiU. The agony of expectation became 
at last too great to endure ; he felt his way te 
the door and passed out, and groping down the 
narrow stair, reached the outer door, and the 
road. 

All was dark and lonely; not a sound of 
horseman or foot-traveler broke the dreary still- 
ness of the hour, as Linton, urged on by an 
impulse he could not restrain, took his way 
toward the town. The distance was scarcely 
above a mile, but his progress was slow, for the 
road was wet and slippery, and the darkness 
very great. At last he reached the long, strag* 
gling suburb, with its interminable streets of 
wretched hovels ; bat even here none were yet 
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astir, and not a light wtut seen to glimmer. To 
this succeeded the narrow streets of the town 
itself — where, at long intervals, a dusky yellow 
haze glimmered by way of lamplight. Stop- 
ping beneath one of these, Linton examined his 
watch, and found that it was near five o'clock. 
The lateness of the hour, and the unbroken still- 
ness on every side, half-induced him to believe 
that ^^ All was over/' and Cashel's fate scaled 
for good or evil ; but then Jones would have 
hastened back to bring the tidings! There 
could not be a doubt on this head. Urged on- 
ward to greater speed by emotions which now 
were scarce supportable, he traversed street 
after street in frantio haste ; when suddenly, on 
turning a corner, he oame in front of a large 
building, from whose windows, dimmed by 
steam, a great blaze of light issued, and fell* in 
long colunms upon the '^Square'' in front. A 
dense, dark mass of human figures crowded the 
wide doorway, but they were silent and motion- 
less all. Within the court, too, the stillness was 
unbroken; for as Linton listened he could now 
hear a cough, which resounded through the 
building. 

" The Jury are in deliberation," thought he, 
and sat down upon the step of a door, his eyes 
riveted upon the Court-house, and his heart 
beating so that he could count its strokes. Not 
far from him, as he sat there, scarcely a hundred 
paces off, within the building, there sat another 
man, waiting with a high throbbing heaxt for 
that word to be uttered, which should either 
open the door of his prison, or close that of the 
grave upon him forever. The moments of ex- 
pectancy were terrible to both ! they were life- 
long agonies distilled to seconds ; and he who 
could live through their pains must come forth 
from the trial a changed man forever after. 



will attempt a defense ; ,and even the lengtlt of 
time the Jury will sit in deliberatipn, is the sob* 
ject of a bet ! 

I This anxiety was now at its climax, for, di* 
. rectly in front of them, a small door had just 
opened, and a crowd of men entered, and took 
their seats in the gallery. 

Their grave countenances, marked by watch- 
ing and eager discussion, at once proclaimed that 
they were the Jury. 

There was a low murmur heard throughoot 
the Court as they took their seats ; and instinct- I 
ively many an eye was turned toward the dock, 
to watch how he bore himself in that tiying 
moment. With a steady gaze fixed upon tin 
spot from which his doom was to be spoken, he 
stood erect, with arms folded and his head high. 
He was deathly pale ; but not a trace of any 
thing like fear in the calm lineaments of hu 
manly features. 

"The Jury seem very grave^'* whispered 
Upton to Frobisher. 

" I wish that stupid old Judge would bestir 
himself," replied Lord Charles, looking at his 
watch ; " it wants four minutes to five : Wi 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

Free to go forth once more, but oh ! 

How changed ! Harold. 

A SLIGHT movement in the crowd near the 
door — a kind of waving motion like the quiet 
surging of the sea, seemed to indicate some 
commotion within the Court; and although 
Linton saw this, and judged it rightly as the 
evidence of something eventful about to happen, 
he sat still to await the result with the dogged 
firmness with which he would have awaited 
death itself. 

As we are less interested spectators of the 
scene, let us press our way through the tired 
, and exhausted crowd that fill the body of the 
building. And now we stand beneath the gal- 
lery, and immediately behind a group of about 
half-a-dozen, whose dress and demeanor at once 
proclaim them of the world of fashion. These 
are Lord Charles Frobisher and his friends, who, 
with memorandum-books and time-pieces before 
them, sit in eager anxiety, for they have wagers 
00 every thing ; on the verdict — how the Judge 
wj'JJ charge — if the prisoner will confesa — if ho 



scarcely be in Court before it strikes, and I 
lose a pony through it." 

" Here he comes ! — ^hero he comes !" said 
another ; and the Chief Baron entered the Court, 
his face betraf^ing that he had been aroused 
from sleep. 

" Are you agreed, Gentlemen of the Jury ?" 
asked the Judge,, in a low voice. 

" Not perfectly, my Lord," said the Foreman. 
" We want your Lordship to decide a point 
for us ; which is — If we should be of opinion 
that any grave provocation led to the death of 
Kennyfeck, whether our verdict could be modi 
fied, and our finding be, in consequence, fc 
manslaughter, and not murder." 

^^The indictment," said the Judge, ^^ does not 
give you that option. It is framed without any 
count for the mmor offense. I ought, perhaps, 
also to observe, that nothing has transpired in 
the evidence given here, this day, to warrant the 
impression you seem inclined to entertain. Yoor 
verdict must be one of Guilty or Not Guilty." 

" We were of opinion, my Lord," said a Juij- 
man, ^' that great latitude in the expression of 
temper should be conceded to a young man 
reared and educated as the prisoner has been.*' I 

" These sentiments, honorable to you as they 
are, can not be indulged at the expense of jus- 
tice, however they may find a fitting place in a 
recommendation to mercy ; and even this most 
be accompanied by something more than sym> 
pathies." 

" Well said, old boy!" muttered Frobisher to 
himself. '^ My odds are looking up again !" 



(( 



In that case, my Lord, we must retire 
again," said the Foreman ; and the Jury once 
more quitted the Court, whose occupants at 
once resumed all the lounging attitudes firoiB 
which the late scene had aroused them. £x- 
haustioii, indeed, had overcome all ' save thB 
i prisoner himself, who paced the narrow limhs 
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mt the dock w.th slow and noiseless steps, rais- 
ing his head, at intervals, to watch the gsdlery, 
"where the Jury were to appear. 

In less than half-an-hour the creaking of a 
door awoke the drowsy Court, and the Jury 
'were seen re-entering the box. They contin- 
xied to talk among each other as they took 
their seats, and seemed like men still under the 
infinence.of warm discussion. 

" Not agreed !" muttered Frobisher, looking 
at his book. "I stand to win, even on that." 

To the formal question of the Court, the 
Foreman for an instant made no reply, for he 
was still in eager conversation with another 
Jaror. 

" How say you. Gentlemen of the Jury ? 
are you agreed?" 

" We are, my lord," said the Foreman ; 
" that is to say, some of the Jury have conceded 
to the rest for the sake of a verdict." 

" This does not seem to me like agreement," 
interposed the Judge. "If you be not of the 
same mind it will be your duty to retire once 
more, and strive, by the use of argument and 
JToaeon to bring the minority to your opinion ; 
or in failure of such result, to avow that you 
are not Uke-minded." 

" We have done all that is possible in that 
respect, my Lord ; and we beg you will receive 
oar verdict." 

" If it be your verdict. Gentlemen," said the 
Judge, " I desire nothing more." 

"We say, Not Guilty, my Lord," said the 
Foreman. 

There was a solemn pause followed the 
"Words, and then a low murmur arose, which 
gradually swelled till it burst forth into a very 
clamor, that only the grave rebuke of the Bench 
reduced to the wonted decorum of a Court of 
Justice. 

''I am never disposed. Gentleman of the 
Jury, to infringe upon the sacred prerogative 
"which environs your office. Ypu are responsi- 
ble to God and your own consciences for the 
words you have uttered here, this day ; but my 
duty requires that I should be satisfied that you 
have come to your conclusion by a due under- 
standing of the facts laid before you in evidence, 
by just and natural inferences from those facts, 
and by weighing well and dispassionately all 
that you have heard, here, to the utter exclusion 
of any thing you may have listened to, outside 
of this Court. Is your verdict in accordance 
with these conditions?" 

" So far, my Lord, as the mysterious circum- 
stances of this crime admit, I believe it is. We 
say * Not Guilty,' from a firm conviction on our 
minds that we are saying the truth." 

" Enough," said the Judge. " Clerk, record 
the Verdict." Then, turning to the dock, to- 
ward which every eye wak now bent, he con- 
tinued — " Roland Cashel, a jury of your coun- 
trymen, solemnly sworn to try you on the charge 
of murder, have this day pronounced you ^ Not 
Guilty.' Tou go, therefore, free firom this 
dock, to resume that station you oocopied in 



society, without stain upon jrour character or 
blemish upon your fame. The sworn verdict 
we have recorded obliterates the accusation. 
But, for the sake of justice, for the interests of 
the glorious prerogative we possess in Trial by 
Jury, for the sacred cause of Truth itself, I 
implore you, before quitting this Court, to un- 
ravel the thread of this dark mystery, so far as 
in you lies — ^to fill up those blanks in the nar- 
rative you have already given us — ^to confirm, 
to the extent in your power, the justice of that 
sentence by which you are restored once more 
to the society of your friends and family. This, 
I say, is now your duty ; and the example you 
will give, in performing it, will reflect credit upon 
yourself, and do service to the cause of truth, 
when you, and I, and those around us shall be 
no more." 

It was with stronger show of emotion than 
Cashel had yet displayed that he leaned over 
the dock, and said, " My Lord, when life and 
something more than life, were in peril, I 
deemed it right to reserve certain details from 
the notoriety of this Court. I did so, not to 
involve any other in the suspicion of this guilt, 
whose author I know not. I did not do so from 
any caprice, still less from that misanthropic 
aflectation the Counsel was ungenerous enough 
to ascribe to me. I believed that I had good 
and sufficient reasons for the course I adopted. 
I still think I have such. As to the rest, the 
discovery of this guilt, is now' become the duty 
of my life — ^I owe it to those whose words have 
set me free, and I pledge-myself to the duty." 

The Bench now conferred with the Crown 
Lavryers as to the proceedings necessary for 
the discharge of the prisoner ; and already the 
crowds, wearied and exhausted, began to with- 
draw. The interest of the scene was over; 
and in the various expressions of those that 
passed might be read the feelings with which 
they regarded the result. Many reprobated the 
verdict as against law and all the facts ; some, 
attributed the " finding" to the force of caprice ] 
others, even hinted the baser motive, that they 
didn't like "to hang a man who spent his 
income at home ;'' and others, again, surmised 
that bribery might have had " something to do 
with it." Few believed in Cashel's innocence 
of the crime ; and even they said nothing, for 
their convictions were more those of impulse 
than reason. 

"Who could have thought it!" muttered 
Upton, as, with a knot of others, he stood wait- 
ing for the crowd to pass out. 

Frobisher shrugged his shoulders, and went on 
totting a line of figures in his memorandum-book. 

" Better off than I thought I" said he to him- 
self; "seven to five taken that he would not 
plead — eight to three, that he would not call 
Linton. Long odds upon tinie won: lost by 
verdict four hundred and fifty. Well, it might 
have been worse ; and I've got a lesson, never 
to trust a Jury.'* 

"I say, Charley," whispered Upton, "what 
are you gcHng to do ?" 
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" How do you mean ?" 

" Will you go up and speak to him ?" said he, 
with a motion of hiB head toward the dock. 

Frobisher's sallow cheek grew scarlet. Lost 
and dead to every sense of honorable feeling for 
many a day, the well had not altogether dried 
up ; and it was with a look of cutting insolence 
he said — 

''No, sir; if I did not stand by him before, Fil 
not be the hound to crawl to his feet now." 

''By Jove! I don't see the thing in that 
light. He's all right now, and there's no rea- 
son why we shouldn't know him as we used to 
do." 

" Are you so certain that he will know you ?" 
was Frobisher's sharp reply, as he turned away. 

The vast moving throng pressed forward, and 
now all were speedily co-mingled — spectators, 
lawyers, jurors, witnesses. The spectacle was 
over, and the empty court stood silent and 
noiseless, where a few moments back human 
hopes and passions had surged like the waves 
of a sea. 

The great space in front of the oourt-house, 
filled for a few moments by the departing crowd, 
grew speedily silent and empty — for day had 
not yet broken, and all were hastening home- 
ward to seek repose. One figure alone was 
seen to stand in that spot, and then move slowly, 
and to all seeming, irresolutely, onward. It was 
Cashel himself, who, undecided whither to turn, 
walked listlessly and carelessly on. 

As he turned the corner of a street, a jaunt- 
ing-car, around which some travelers stood, 
stopped the way, and he heard the words of the 
driver — 

" There's another place to spare." 

"Where for?" asked Cashel. 

" Limerick, sir," said the man. 

"Drive on, b — t you," cried a deep voice 
from the other side of the vehicle ; and the fel- 
low's whip descended with a heavy slash, and 
the beast struck out into a gallop, and speedily 
was out of sight. 

"Didn't you see who it was?" muttered the 
speaker to the man beside him. 

"No." 

" It was Cashel himself — I knew him at once j 
and I tell you, Jones, he would have known me 
too, for all this disguise, when a gleam of day 
came to shine." 

As for Cashel, he stood gazing after the de- 
parting vehicle, with a strange chaos of thought 
working within. " Am I then infamous ?" said 
he at last, " that these men will not travel in 
my company? Is it to this the mere accusa- 
tion of crime has brought me ?" And slight as 
the incident was, it told upon him as some acrid 
substance would irritate and corrode an open 
wound — festering the tender surface. 

" Better thus dreaded, than the * dupe' I have 

been !" said he, boldly, and entered the ina 

where now the preparations for the coming da} 

had begun. He ordered his breakfast, and post- 

borses hr Killaloe, resolved to see Tubbenuote 

OD^ again, ere he left it forever. 



It was a bnght morning in the early spring; 
as Cashel drove through the wide-spreading 
park of Tubbermore. Dewdrops spangled thi 
grass, amid which crocus and dafifodil flowers 
were scattered. The trees were topped witb 
fresh buds ; the birds were chirping and twitter- 
ing on the branches; the noiseless river, too, 
flowed past, its circling eddies looking like bkv- 
soms on the stream. All was joyous and redoi 
lent of promise ; save him whose humbled spirit 
beheld in every thing around him the signs of 
self-reproach. 

"These," thought he, '*were the rich gifti 
of fortune that I have squandered I This vii 
the paradise I have laid waste ! Here, where 1 
might have lived happy, honored, and respee(> 
ed, I see myself wretched and shunned ! The 
defeats we meet with in hardy and hazardon 
enterprise are softened down by having dued 
danger fearlessly — by having combated maoi 
fully with the enemy. But what solace is there 
for him whose reverses spring from childlike lit 
weakness and imbecility — whose life becomei 
the plaything of parasites and flatterers ! CobU 
I ever have thought I would become this! 
What should I once have said of him who woaSl l^ 
have prophesied me such as I now am !" 

These gloomy reveries grew deeper and 
darker as he wandered from place to place, aod 
marked the stealthy glances and timid reverenoei * I 
of the peasants, as they passed him. "It it 
only the jury have called me *Not Guilty,'" 
said he to himself ; " the world has pronounced 
another verdict. I have come from that dock 
as one might have risen from an unhonored 
grave, to be looked on with fear and sorrow. 
Be it so ; mine must be a lonely existence." 

Every room he entered recalled some scene 
of his past life. Here was the spacious hall, 
where, in all the excesses of the banquet, laagli> 
ter had rung and wit had sparkled, loud toasts 
were profi*ered, and high-spirited mirth had onoe 
held sway. Here was the drawing-room, when 
grace and female loveliness were blended, min- 
gling their odors like flowers in a " bouquet." 
Here, the little chamber he had often sought to 
visit Lady Kilgofif, and passed those hours of 
"sweet converse" wherein his whole naturs 
became changed, and his rude spirit softened br 
the tender influences of a woman's mind. Here 
was his own favorite room — ^the spot from which, 
in many an hour snatched from the cares of host, 
he had watched the wide-flowing river, and 
thought of the current of his own life, mingling 
with his reveries many a high hope and many s 
glorious promise. And now the whole scene 
was changed. The mirth, the laughter, the 
guests, the hopes, were fled, and he stood alooB 
in those silent halls that never again were to 
echo with the glad voice of pleasure. 

The chief object of his return to Tubbermore 

was to regain possession of that document which 

he had concealed in the cleft of a beech-tre?} 

before scaling the approach to the window. He 

tovxnd \?tt^ s^X VvOaoxjX ^xSSvc.vCsv'" ^tA oon poe- 
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'hich, however, from being conveyed in a char- 
Dter he was not familiar with, he could not 
laster. 

He next proceeded to the gate-lodge, desirous 
D see Keane, and make some arrangement for 
.is future support before he should leave Tub- 
xrmore. The man, however, was absent ; his 
vife, whose manner betrayed considerable emo- 
ion, said that her husband had returned in ccm- 
»any witd another, who remained without, while 
M hastily packed a few articles of clothing in a 
Mindle, and then left the house, whither to she 
cnew not. 

Roland's last visit was to Tiernay's house *, 
Mt he, too, was from home. He had accom- 
3anied Corrigan to Dublin, intending to take 
€ave of him there ; but a few hurried lines told 
iiat he had resolved to proceed further with his 
riends, and darkly hinted that his return to the 
nllage was more than doubtful. 

Wherever Cashel turned, desertion and deso- 
lation met him ; and the cutting question that 
ver recurred to his mind was, *^Is this my 
oing? Are these the consequences of my 
AXj ?." The looks of the villagers seemed to 
illy with the accusation, as in cold respect they 
cached their hats as he passed, but never spoke : 

not one said God bless him." 

He twice set out for the cottage, and twice 
irned back — his overfull heart almost choked 
nth emotion. The very path that led thither 
sniinded him too fully of the past, and he turn- 
d from it into the wood, to wander about for 
ours long lost in thought. 

He sought and found relief in planning out 
omething for his future life. The discovery of 
ii© murderer — the clearing up the terrible mys- 
^ry that involved that crime — had become a 
uty, and he resolved to apply himself to it 
teadily and determinedly. His unaoquitted debt 
f vengeance on Linton, too, was not forgotten, 
^hese accomplished, he resolved again to be- 
x\e himself to the " new world beyond seas.*' 
V'ealth had become distasteful to him ; it was 
ssociated with all that lowered and humiliated 
im. He felt that with poverty his manly re- 
duce, his courageous daring to confront dan- 
:er, would return — ^that once more upon the 
i^ild prairie, or the blue waters of the Pacific, 
e would grow young of heart and high in 
|iirit, forgetting the puerile follies into which a 
lie of affluence had led him. ^' Would that I 
^uld believe it all a dream," thought he; 
^ would that this whole year was but a vision, 
•nd that I could go back to what I once was, 
•Ten Eis ' the Buccaneer' they called me I" 

His last hours in Tubbermore were spent in 
i^rranorements that showed he never intended to 
cturn there. His household was all discharged 
^-his equipages and horses dispatched to the 
^pital to be sold — his books, his plate, and all 
bat was valuable in furniture, were ordered to 
)e packed up and transmitted to Dublin. He 
elt a kind of malicious pleasure in erasing and 
sfiacing a$ it were every tr^oe of the ktst few 
noatbs. 



" I will leave it," muttered he, " to become 
the wreck I found it — ^would that I could be 
what I was ere I knew it !" 

The following day he left Tubbermore for- 
ever, and set out for Dublin. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

And, with a 8leath-hound*8 scent 
Smells blood afar ! 

It was nightfall when Roland Cashel entered 
Dublin. The stir and movement of the day 
was over, and that brief interval 'which sepa- 
rates the life of business from that of pleasure 
had succeeded. Few were stirring in the 
streets, and they were hastening to the dinner 
parties, whose hour had now arrived. It was 
little more than a year since Cashel had entered 
that same capital, and what a change had come 
over him within that period ! Then, he was 
buoyant in all the enjoyment of youth, health, 
and affluence ; now, although still young, sor- 
row and care had worn him into premature age. 
His native frankness had become distrust ; his 
generous reliance on the world's good faith had 
changed into a cold and cautious reserve, which, 
made him detestable to himself. 

Although he passed several of his former ac- 
quaintance without being recognized, he could 
not persuade himself but that their avoidance of 
him was intentional, and he thought he saw a 
purpose-like insolence in the pressing entreaties 
with which the news venders persecuted him to 
buy *• The Full and True Report of the Trial 
of Roland Cashel for Murder." 

And thus it was thtt he, whose fastidious 
modesty had shrunk from every thing like the 
notoriety of fashion, now saw himself exposed 
to that more terrible ordeal the notoriety of 
crime. The consciousness of innocence could 
not harden him against the poignant suffering 
the late exposure had inflicted. VtS whole life 
laid bare ! Not even to gratify the morbid 
curiosity of gossips ; not to amuse the languid 
listlessness of a world devoured by its own 
ennui ; but far worse I — to furnish motives for 
an imputed crime I to give the clew to a mur- 
der ! In the bitterness of his torn heart he 
asked himself — " Have I deserved all this ? — is 
this the just requital for my conduct toward 
others ? Have the hospitality I have extended, 
the generous assistance I have proffered ; have 
the thousand extravagances I have committed 
to gratify others — ^no other fruits than these ?" 
Alas ! the answer of his enlightened intelli- 
gence could no longer blind him by its flat- 
teries. He recognized at last, that to his abuse 
of fortune were owing all his reverses ; that 
the capricious extravagance of the rich man — 
his misplaced generosity-^his pompous display 
-^can create enemies far more dangerous than 
all the straits and appliances of rebellious pov- 
erty *, t\vaX XVwb \A» oi wci 05JC\^<\wi ^\5ns3^ ^swv 
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develop the very darkest elements of iniquity ; 
and that he who refuses to be bound by grati- 
tude is enslaved by hate ! 

Ho stopped for an instant before Eennyfeck^s 
house ; the closed shutters and close-drawn 
blinds bespoke it still the abode of mourning. 
He passed the residence of the Kilgofis, and 
there, the grass-grown steps and rusted knocker 
spoke of absence. They had left the country. 
He next came to his own mansion — that spa- 
cious building which, at the same hour, was 
wont to be brilliant with wax-lights and besieged 
by fast-arriving guests, where the throng of 
carriages pressed forward in eager haste, and 
where, as each step descended, some form or 
figure moved by, great in fame or more illus- 
trious still by beauty. Now, all was dark, 
gloomy, and deserted. A single gleam of light 
issued from the kitchen, which was speedily re- 
moved as Roland knocked at the door. 

The female servant who opened the door 
nearly dropped the candle as she recognized the 
features of her master, who, without speaking, 
passed on, and without even removing his hat 
entered the library. Profuse in apologies for 
the disorder of the furniture, and excuses for 
the absence of the other servants, she followed 
him into the room, and stood, half in shame and 
half in terror, gazing at the wan and worn 
countenance of him she remembered the very 
ideal of health and youth. 

" If we only knew your honor was coming 
home to-night — " 

" I did not know it myself, good woman, at 
this hour yesterday. Let me have something 
to eat — well, a crust of bread and a glass of 
wine — ^there's surely so much in the house?" 

*' I can give your honor some bread, but all 
the wine is papked up and gone." 

" Gone ! whither, and by whose order ?" said 
Roland, calmly. 

^^ Mr. Phillis, sir, sent it off about ten days 
ago, with the plate, and I hear both are ofif to 
America." 

" The bread alone, then, with a glass of 
water, will do," said he, without any emotion 
or the least evidence of surprise in his manner. 

" The fare smacks of the prison still," said 
Roland, as he sat at his humble meal ; '' and 
^ truly the house itself is almost as gloomy." 

The aspect of every thing was sad and de- 
pressing. Neglect and disorder pervaded wher- 
ever he turned his steps. In some of the rooms 
Xu<i remains of past orgies still littered the tables. 
Smashed vases of rare porcelain — broken mir- 
rors — ^torn pictures — all the work, in fact, which 
ruffian intemperance in its most savage mood 
accomplishes, toW who were they who replaced 
his fashionable society ; while, as if to show the 
unfeeling spirit of the revelers, several of the 
pasquinades against himself, the libelous calum- 
nies of the low press, the disgusting caricatures 
of infamous prints, were scattered about amid 
the wrecks of the debauch. 

Roland saw these things with sorrow, but 
without anger, "I must have fallou \o^ ia- 
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deed," muttered hei, '* when it Is by such men I 
am judged.*' 

In the room which once had been his stodj 
a great pile of unsettled bills covered the table, 
the greater number of which- he remembered 
to have given the money for ; there were no 
letters, however, nor even one card of an so* 
quaintance, so that, save to his creditors, \k 
very existence seemed to be forgotten. 

Wearied of his sad pilgrimage from room to 
room, he sat down at last in a smidl boudoir, 
which it had been his caprice once to adorn 
with the portraits of " his friends !" sketched 
by a fashionable artist. There they were, all 
smiling blandly as he left them. What a com* 
mentary on their desertion of him were tbt 
looks so full of benevolence and affection! 
There was Frebisher, lounging in all the ease 
of fashionable indifference, but still with a smile 
upon his languid features. There was Upton, 
the very picture of straightforward good feel- 
ing and frankness. There was Jennings, aQ 
beaming with generosity \ and Linton, too, oo- 
oupying the chief place, seemed to stare vitb 
the very expression of resolute attachmentihit i ^ 
so often had imposed on Cashel, and made him ^^ 
think him a most devoted, but perhaps an iodis' ^ 
creet, friend. Roland's own portrait had been 
turned to the wall, while on the reverse wasVrit* 
ten in large characters the words, " To be hung) 
or hanged, elsewhere." The brutal jest broogiit 
the color for an instant to his cheek, but the neit 
moment he was calm and tranquil as before. 

Lost in musings, the time stole by ; aad i 
was late in the night ere he betook himself to 
rest. His sleep was the heavy slumber of n 
overworked mind ; but he awoke refreshed and 
with a calm courage to breast the tide of Im^ 
tune, however it might run. 

Life seemed to present to him two objects of 
paramount interest. One of these was the dii> 
covery of Kennyfeck's murderer; the seooiid 
was the payment of his debt of vengeance to 
Linton. Some secret instinct induced him to 
couple the two together ; and although neithv 
reason nor reflection afforded a clew to liii 
them, they came ever in company before bii 
mind, and rose like one fact before him. 

Mr. Hammond, the eminent lawyer, to whoa 
he had written a few lines, came punctoalljtf 
ten o'clock to confer with him. Roland hai 
determined to reveal no more of his secret to 
the ears of counsel than be had already doM 
before the Court, when an accidental cireoos- 
stance totally changed the course of his pio- 
ceeding. 

" I have sent for you, Mr. Hammond," t»k 
Cashel, as soon as they were seated, " to e^ 
your skillful services in tracing out the real aa* 
thors of a crime of which I narrowly escaped 
the penalty. I will first, however, entreat jvB 
attention to another matter, for this may he thi 
last opportunity ever affordod me of persomllf 
consulting you." ' , 

; ^' You purpose to U e abroad, sir?" aiM if 
IDnimond 
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'I shall retarn to Mexico,'* said Roland, 
riefly ; and then resamed : ^' Here is a doca- 
aent, sir, of whose tenor and meaning I am 
gnorant, but of whose importance I can not en- 
«rtain a doubt : will you peruse it?" 

Hammond opened the parchment ; but scarcely 
kiad his eyes glanced over it when he laid it 
down before him, and said — 

^^ I have seen this before, Mr. Cashel. You 
are aware that I already gave you my opinion 
as to its value ?" 

*'I am not aware of that," said Roland, 
calmly. " Pray, in whose possession did you 
oee it, and what does it mean ?" 

Hammond seemed confused for a few seconds ; 
and then, as if overcoming a scruple, said — 

" We must both be explicit here, sir. This 
document was shown to me by Mr. Linton at 
Limerick, he alleging that it was at your desire 
and by your request. As to its import, it 
simply means that you hold your present estates 
"Without a title ; that document being a full par- 
don, revoking all penalty of confiscation against 
the heirs of Miles Corrigan, and reinstating 
^e^. and theirs in their ancient possessions. 
Now, sir, may I ask, do you hear this for the 
first time ?" 

Roland nodded in acquiescence; his heart 
R^as too full for utterance, and the sudden re- 
vision of his feeling had brought a sickly sensa- 
ion over him. 

" Mr. Linton," resumed Hammond, "in show- 
ng me this deed, spoke of a probable alliance 
^etireen you and the grand-daughter of Mr. 
^^^ingan j and I freely concurred in the propriety 
iCji'tiiuon which might at once settle the difficulty 
>f a- very painful litigation. He promised me 
iiore full information on the subject, and engaged 
He to make searches for a registry, if such ex- 
ited, of the pardon ; but I heard nothing more 
i^om him, and the matter escaped my memory 
ill this moment." 

" $0 that all this while I have been dissipating 
liat which was not mine,'' said Roland, with a 
bitterness of voice and manner that bespoke what 
le suffered. 

" You have done what some thousands have 
lone, are doing, and will do hereafter— enjoyed 
;H)ssession of that which the law gave you, and 
B^hich a deeper research into the same law may 
iake away." 

" And Linton knew this ?" 

" He certainly knew my opinion of this docu- 
aaent; but am I to suppose that you were ig- 
norant of it up to this moment ?" 

"You shall hear all," said Cashel, passing 
tiis hand across his brow, which now ached with 
the torture of intense emotion. " To save my- 
self from all the ignominy of a felon's death, I 
3id not reveal this before. It was with me as 
a point of honor, that I would reserve this man 
tor a personal vengeance ; but now, a glimmer- 
bg light is breaking on my brain, that darker 
deeds than all he worked against me lie at his 
door, and that in following up my revenge I may 
be but robbing the scafibld of its due. Listen to 



me attentively." So saying, Cashel narrated 
every event of the memorable day of Kennyfeck's 
death, detailing his meeting with Enriquez in 
the glen, and his last interview with Linton in 
his dressingfroom. 

Hammond heard all with deepest interest, 
only interrupting at times to ask such questions 
as might throw light upon the story. The whole 
body of the circumstantial evidence against Ro- 
land not only became easily explicable, but the 
shrewd perception of the lawyer also saw the 
consummate skill with which the details had 
been worked into regular order, and M^hat con- 
sistency had been imparted to them. The great 
difficulty of the case lay in the fact, that, sup- 
posing Kennyfeck's death had been planned by 
others, with the intention of imputing the crime 
to Cashel, yet all the circumstances, or nearly 
all, which seemed to imply his guilt, were mat- 
ters of perfect accident for which they never 
could have provided, nor even ever foreseen : 
such as his entrance by the window — his torn 
dress — ^the wound of his hand — and the blood 
upon his clothes. 

" I see but one clew to this mystery," said 
Hammond, thoughtfully; "but the more I reflect 
upon it, the more likely does it seem. Kenny- 
feck's fate was intended for you — ^he fell by a 
mistake." 

Roland started with astonishment, but listened 
with deep attention, as Hammond recapitulated 
every thing which accorded with this assumption. 

" But why was one of my own pistols taken 
for the deed ?" 

" Perhaps to suggest the notion of suicide." 

"How could my death have been turned to 
profit? Was I not better as the living dupe 
than as the dead enemy ?" 

" Do you not see how your death legalized 
the deed with a forged signature? Who was 
to dispute its authenticity ? Besides, how know 
we what ambitions Linton may not have cher- 
ished when holding in his hands the only title to 
the estate. We may go too fast with these 
suspicions, but let us not reject them as incon- 
sistent. Who is this same witifess, Keane ? 
what motives ha^ he for the gratitude he evinced 
on the trial ?" 

"None whatever: on the contrary, I never 
showed him any favor; it was even my inten- 
tion to dismiss hihi from the gate-lodge." 

" And he was aware of this ?" 

" Perfectly. He had besought several peopl« 
to intercede for him, Linton among the rest." 

"So that he was known to Linton? And 
what has become of him since the trial ?" 

" That is the strangest of all. My wish was 
to have done something for the poor fellow. 
I could not readily forget the feeling he showed, 
at a moment, too, when none seemed to remem- 
ber me; so that when I reached Tubbermore 
I at once repaired to the lodge, but he w^s 
gone." 

" And in what direction ?" 

" His wife could not tell. The poor creature 
was distracted at being deserted, and seemed to 
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think — from what cause I know not — that he 
would not return. He had come back after the 
trial in company with another, who remained 
on the road-side while Keanc hastily packed up 
some clothes, after which they departed to- 
gether." 

*' This most be thought of," said Hammond, 
gravely, while he wrote some lines in his note- 
book. 

" It is somewhat strange, indeed," said Cashel, 
^^ that the very men to whom my gratitude is 
most due are those who seem to avoid me. Thus 
— Jones, who gave me his aid upon the trial — " 

^^ Do not speak of him, sir," said Hammond, 
in a voice of agitation; *^he is one who has 
sullied an order that has hitherto been almost 
without a stain. There is but too much reason 
to think that he was bribed to destroy you. His 
whole line of cross-examination on the trial was 
artfully devised to develop whatever might in- 
jure you; but the treachery turned upon the 
men who planned it. The Attorney-General 
saw it, and the Court also. It was this saved 
you." 

Cashel sat powerless and speechless at this 
disclosure. It seemed to fill up in his mind the 
cup of iniquity, and he never moved nor uttered 
a word as he listened. 

" Jones you will never see again. The Bar 
of some other land across the sea may receive 
him, but there is not one here would stoop to be 
his colleague. But now for others more im- 
portant. I will this day obtain the Judge^s 
notes of the trial, and give the whole case the 
deepest consideration. Inquiry shall be set on 
foot as to Keane, with whom he has gone, and 
in what direction. Linton, too, must be watched ; 
the report is that he lies dangerously ill at his 
country-house, but that story may be invented 
to gain time." 

Cashel could scarcely avoid a smile at the 
rapidity with which the lawyer detailed his plan 
of operation, and threw out, as he went, the 
signs of distrust so characteristic of his craft. 
As for himself, he was enjoined to remain in the 
very strictest privacy — to see no one, nor even 
to leave the house, except after nightfall. 

" Rely upon it," said Hammond, "your every 
movement is watched ; and our object will be to 
ascertain by whom. This will be our first clew ; 
and when we obtain one, others will soon fol- 
low." 

It was no privation for Cashel to follow a 
course so much in accordance with bis wishes. 
Solitude — even that which consigned him to the 
saddest reveries — was far more pleasurable than 
any intercourse ; so that he never ventured be- 
yond the walls of his house for weeks, nor ex- 
changed a word, except with Hammond, who 
regularly visited him each day, to report the 
progress of his investigation. 

The mystery did not seenf to clear away, even 

by the skillful contrivances of the lawyer. Of 

Keane not a trace could be discovered ; nor could 

any clew be obtained as to his companion. All 

that Hammond knew was, that aithougU a doc* 



I tors carriage daily drove to Linton's hoose^ 
Linton himself had long since left the conntiy 
-^t was believed for the continent. 

Disappointed by continual failures, and wearied 
by a life whose only excitement lay in anxietiei 
and cares, Cashel grew each day sadder and 
more depressed. The desire for vengeance, too^ 
that first bad filled his mind, grew weaker ai 
time rolled on. The wish to reinstate himself 
fully in the world's esteem diminished, as bi 
lived apart from all its intercourse, and he nA 
into a low and gloomy despondency, which soon 
showed its ravages upon his dace and figure. 

One object alone remained for him— 4hii vii 
to seek out Corrigan, and place in his hand tb 
document of his ancestor's pardon ; this d/m,^ 
Roland resolved to betake himself to Mexioo^ ( 
and again, among the haunts of his youth, to 
try and forget that life of civilization which bii 
cost him so dearly. 



CHAPTER LXVni. 

How eweete and lovely doat thoa make the 

Wiiich, like a canker in the fraerant rose, 

Doth spot the beautie of thy biul£ng name. 
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Some years passed over, and the namt d 
Roland Cashel ceased to be uttered, or hi 
memory even evoked, in that capital, when 
once his wealth, his eccentricities, and hh 
notoriety had been the theme of every toogift 
A large, neglected4ooking house, with doMl 
shutters and grass-g^rown steps, would attiMt 
the attention of some passing stranger to li 
whom it belonged to, but the name of Mr. OM 
was almost all that many knew of him, ait 
vague impression that he was traveling ia flfW 
remote and far-away land. 

Tubbermore, too, fell back into its bim 
condition of ruin and decay. No one seemed H 
know into whose hands the estate had fallen, M 
the talismanic word "Chancery" appeared ii 
satisfy every inquiry, and account for a desok- 
tion that brooded over the property and all ^ 
dwelt on it. The very " Cottage" had yieW 
to the course of time, and little remained of i ^ 
save a few damp discolored walls and blachflfll "^ 
chimneys; while here and there a rare 
or a tree of foreign growth, rose among the 
weeds and thistles, to speak of the culture 
once had been the pride of this lovely spot 

Had there been a '^ curse upon the place," 
could not have been more dreary and sa;l-looki , 

Of the gate-lodge — where Keane lived— tM 
8t>^&ggli°g ruins alone remained, in a coroertf 
which a miserable family was herded togetbtf' 
their wan looks and tattered clothing .sho«ii| 
that they were dependent for existence on ^ 
charity of the very poor. These were KetiA 
wife and children, to whom he never agsiB tf* 
turned. There was a blight over every thli| 
The tenantry themselves, no longer subfeettt ^ 
the visits of the agent, the stimulus to all indii| ^ 
withdrawn, would scarcely labor for their 
support, but passed their lives in 'jrawb 
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arrels, whicn more than once bad led to a 
on's sentence. The land lay untilled; the 
ttle, unlended, strayed at will through the 
fenced fields. The villages on the property 
ere crammed by a host of runaway wretches 
hose crimes had driven them from their homes, 
II at length the district became the plague-spot 
r the country, where, even at noonday, few 
Grangers were bold enough to enter, and the 
rord ^' Tubbermore" had a terrible sigtiificance 
1 the neighborhood round about 

Let us now turn for the last time to him 
rhose fortune had so powerfully influenced his 
roperty, and whose dark destiny seemed to 
irow its shadow over all that once was his. 
or years Roland Cashel had been a wanderer, 
e traveled every country of the Old World and 
e New ; his appearance and familiarity with 
e language enabling him to assume the nation- 
ity of a Spaniai'd, and thus screen him from 
at painful notoriety to which his story was 
>rtain to expose him. Journe}iing alone, and 

the least expensive manner — ^for he no longer 
»iisidered himself entitled to any of the property 
i once enjoyed — ^he made few acquaintances, 
icf contracted no friendships. One object alone 
ive a zest to existence — to discover Mr. Cor- 
g^an, and place within his hands the title-deeds 

Tubbermore. With this intention he had 
arched through more than half of Europe, 
siting the least frequented towns, and pursuing 
quiries in every possible direction ; at one mo- 
ent cheered by some glimmering prospect of 
icoess, at another dashed by disappointment 
xd failure. If a thought of Linton did occa- 
onally cross him, he struggled manfully to 
rercome the temptings of a passion which 
Lould thwart the dearest object of his life, and 
lake vengeance predominate over truth and 
Dnesty. As time rolled on, the spirit of his 
atred became gradually weaker ; and if he did 
Dt forgive all the ills his treachery had worked, 
b memory of them was less frequent and less 
ainful. 

His was a cheerless, for it was a friendless, 
xistence. Avoiding his own countrymen, from 
3e repugnance he felt to sustain his disguise by 
Usehood, he wandered from land to land, and 
ity to city, like some penitent in the accom- 
lishment of a vow. The unbroken monotony 
i this life, the continued pressure of disappoint- 
ment, at last began to tell upon him, and in his 
loody abstractions — his fits of absence and mel- 
Qcholy — might be seen the change which had 
ome over him. He might have been a long 
me ignorant of an alteration which not only 
Impressed his mind, but even his "outward 
^an,'' when his attention was drawn to the fact 
i'" overhearing the observations of some young 
Qglfshmen upon his appearance, as he sat one 
^ening in a cafe at Naples. Conversing in all 
HX careless freedom of our young countrymen, 
hich never supposes that their language can 
^ understood by others, they criticised his 
*Qss, his somber look, and his manner; and, 
^er an animated discussion as to whether he 



were a refugee political oflender, a courier, or 
a spy, they wound up by a wager that he was 
at least forty years of age. One of the party 
dissenting on the ground that, although he looked 
it, it was rather from something on the fellow's 
mind, than years — 

" How shall we find out ?" cried the proposer 
of the bet. " I, for one, shouldn't like to ask 
hun his age." 

"If I knew Spanish enough, Fd do it at 
once," said another. 

" It might cost you dearly, Harry, for all that ; 
he looks marvelously like a fellow that wouldn't 
brook trifling." 

" He wouldn't call it trifling to lose me ten 
^carlines,' and I'm sure I should win my wager, 
so here goes at him with French." Rising at 
the same moment, the young man crossed the 
room, and stood before the table where Cashel 
sat, with folded arms and bent-down head, lis- 
tening in utter indifference to all that passed. 
" Monsieur I" said the youth, bowing. Cashel 
looked up, and his dark, heavilyibrowed eyes 
seemed to abash the other, who stood, blushing, 
and uncertain what to do. 

With faltering accents and downcast look, he 
began to mutter excuses for his intrusion ; when 
Cashel, in a mild and gentle voice, interrupted 
him, saying, in English, "I am your country- 
man, young gentleman, and my age not six-and- 
twenty." 

The quiet courtesy of his manner as he spoke, 
as well as the surprise at his being English, 
seemed to increase the youth's shame for the 
liberty he had taken, and he was profuse in his 
apologies ; but Cashel soon allayed this anxiety, 
by adroitly turning to another part of the subject, 
and saying, " If I look much older than I am, 
it is that I have traveled and lived a good deal 
in southern climates, not to speak of other causes, 
which give premature age." 

A slight, a very slight touch of melancholy 
in the latter words gave them a deep interest to 
the youth, who, with a boyish frankness — far 
more fascinating than more finished courtesy — 
asked Roland if he would join their party. Had 
such a request been made half an hour before, 
or had it come in more formal fashion, Cashel 
would inevitably have declined it j but what be- 
tween the generous candor of the youth's address, 
and a desire to show that he did not resent his 
intrusion, Cashel acceded, good-naturedly, and 
took his seat among them. 

As Roland listened to the joyous freshness of 
their boyish talk — ^the high-hearted hope, the 
sanguine trustfulness with which they regarded 
life — ^he remembered what, but a few years 
back, he had himself been. He saw in them 
the self-same elements which had led him on to 
every calamity that he suffered — ^the passionate 
pursuit of pleasure — the inexhaustible craving 
for excitement that makes life the feverish par- 
oxysm of a malady. 

They sat to a late hour together ; and when 
they separated the chance acquaintance had 
ripened into intimacy. Night after night, they 
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met in the same place; and while they were 
charmed with the gentle serioasness of one in 
whom they conid recognize the most manly 
daring, he, on his side, was fascinated hy the 
confiding warmth and the generous frankness 
of their youth. 

One evening, as they assembled as usual, 
Roland remarked a something like unusual ex- 
citement among them ; and learned, that from 
a letter they bad received that morning, they 
were about to leave Naples the next day. There 
seemed some mystery in the reason, and a kind 
of reserve in even alluding to it, which made 
Cashel half suspect that they had been told who 
he was, and that a dislike to further intercourse 
had suggested the departure. It was the feel- 
ing that never left him by day or night — that 
dogged his waking, and haunted his dreams — 
that he was one to be shunned and avoided by 
his fellow-men. His pride, long dormant, arose 
under the supposed slight, and he wai^ about to 
say a cold farewell, when the elder of the party, 
whose name was Sidney, said — 

" How I wish you were coming with us I" 

"Whither to?" said Cashel, hurriedly. 
. " To Venice : say, is this possible ?" 

" I am free to turn my steps in any direction 
•^toQ free — for I have neither course to sail, 
nor harbor to reach.'* 

" Come with us, then, Roland," cried they all, 
"and our journey will be delightful." 

" But why do you start so hurriedly? What 
is there to draw you from this at the very bright- 
est season of the year ?" 

"There is rather that which draws us to 
Venice," said Sidney, coloring slightly: "but 
this is our secret ; and you shall not hear it till 
we are on the way." 

Roland's curiosity was not exacting ; he asked 
no more: nor was it till they had proceeded 
some days on their journey that Sidney confided 
to him the sudden cause of their journey, which 
he did in the few words — 

"La Ninetta b at Venice; she is at the 
* Fenice.' " 

" But who is La Ninetta ? You forget that 
you are speaking to one who lives out of the 
world." 

" Not know La Ninetta I" exclaimed he ; 
" never have seen her ?'* 

" Never even heard of her.'* 

To the pause which the shock of the first as- 
tonishment imposed, there now succeeded a burst 
of enthusiastic description, in which the three 
youths vied with each other who should be most 
eloquent in praise. Her beauty, her graceful- 
ness, the witching fascination of her movements, 
the enchanting captivation of her smile, were 
themes they never wearied of. Nor was it till 
he had suffered the enthusiasm to take its course 
that they would listen to his calm question — 

" Is she an actress ?" 

" She is the first ^Ballarina' of the world," 
cried one. "None ever did, nor ever wUl, 
dance like her." \ ^ 

" They say she is a Prima Vonna^ too ; but 



how could 'such excellence be united in onf 
creature ?" 

To their wild transports of praise Roland lis- 
tened patiently, in the hope that he might glean 
something of her story ; but they knew nothing, 
except that she was reputed to be a Sicilian, of 
a noble family, whose passion for the stage had 
excited the darkest enmity of her relatives ; in- 
soinuch, that it was said she was tracked from 
city to city by hired assassins. She remained 
two days at Naples ; she appeared but onoe at 
Rome; in Genoa, although announced, she 
never came to the theater. Such were the 
extravagant tales, heightened by all the color 
of romantic adventure : how, at one time, ^ 
had escaped from a royal palace by leaping into 
the sea; how, at another, she had ridden through 
a squadron of the Swiss guard, saber in^ hand, 
and got clear away from Bologna, where a car- 
dinal's letter had arrested her. Incidents the 
strangest, the least probable, were recounted 
of her : the high profiers of miarriage she had 
rejected; the alliances, even with royal blood, 
she had refused. There was nothing, where 
her name figured, that seemed impossible ^hos 
was a destiny above all the rules that gtSk 
humbler mortals. 

Excellence, of whatever kind it be, has alp 
ways this attraction — that it forms a standaid 
by which men mecisure with each other their 
capacities of enjoyment, and their powers of 
appreciation. Roland's curiosity was stimo- 
lated, therefore, to behold with his own eyes, 
the wonder which had excited these yoathfol 
heroics. He had long since ceased to be saa* 
guine on any subject ; and he felt that he coaU 
sustain disappointment on graver matters than 
this. 

When they reached Venice, they found that 
city in a state of enthusiastic excitement Mf 
equal to their own. All the excesses into ^bkh 
admiration for art can carry a people, insendble 
to other emotions than those which minister to 
the senses, had been committed to welcomt 
" La Re'gina de la Balla." Her ent^rU had 
been like a triumph ; garlands of flowers, boO' 
quets, rich tapestries floating from balcooiea, 
gondolas vtdth bands of music ; the civic aatho^ 
ities even, in robes of state, met her as she en- 
tered; strangers flocked in crowds from tlM 
other cities of the north, and even from paiH 
beyond the Alps. The hotels were crammed 
with visitors, all eager to see one of whom ewij 
tongue was telling. A guard of honor stood 
before the palace in which she resided; m 
much a measure of necessity to repel the pre» 
ure of the anxious crowd, as it was a mari^ of 
distinction. 

The epidemic character of enthusiasm is ^ 
known. It is a fervor to which none can i^ 
main insensible. Cashel was soon to expert* 
ence this. How could he preserve a cold indit 
ference to the emotions which swayed thousandi 
around him? How maintain his calm aAod 
that host, which surged and firetted like the sn 
JO. a storm? La Ninetta was the one void 
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epeated on every side : even to have seen her 
ince was a distinction ; and they who had al- 
*eady felt her fascinations were listened to as 
>racles. 

She was to give but three representations at 
Venice, and ere Cashel's party had arrived, all 
the tickets were already disposed of. By unceas* 
ing efforts, and considerable bribery, they con- 
trived, at last, to obtain places for the first night, 
and early in the forenoon were admitted among 
a privileged number to take their seats. They 
who were thus, at a heavy cost, permitted to 
anticipate the general public, seemed — at least 
to Cashel's eyes — to fill the house j and so, in 
the dim indistinctness, they appeared. Wher- 
ever the eye turned, from the deurk parterre be- 
low, to the highest boxes above, seemed filled 
with people. There was something almost sol- 
emn in that vast concourse, who sat subdued 
and silent in the misty half light of the theater. 
The intense anxiety of expectation, the dreary 
gloom of the scene, contributed to spread a 
kind of awe-struck influence around, and brought 
to Roland's memory a very different place and 
occasion — when, himself the observed .of all 
obtprvers, he stood in the felon's dock. Lost 
in the gloomy reverie these sad thoughts sug- 
gested, he took no note of time, nor marked 
the lagging hours which stole heavily past. 

Suddenly the full glare of light burst forth, 
and displayed the great theater crowded in 
every part. That glittering spectacle into which 
beauty, splendor of dress, jewels, and rich uni- 
forms enter, broke upon the sight, while a kind 
of magnetic sense of expectancy seemed to per- 
vade all, and make conversation a mere mur- 
mur. The opera — a well-known one of a 
favorite composer, and admirably sustained — 
attracted little attention. The thrilling cadences, 
the brilliant passages, all fell upon senses that 
kad no relish for their excellence; and even 
the. conventional good-breeding of the spectators 
Mnis not proof against the signs of impatience 
that every now and then were manifested. 

The third act at last began, and the scene 

Represented a Spanish village of the New World, 

"^hich, had it been even less correct and true to 

nature, had yet possessed no comijaon attraction 

for Roland ; recalling, by a hundred little traits, 

^ long unvisited but well-remembered land. 

*3rije usual troops of villagers paraded about in all 

'^at mock grace which characterizes the peasant 

cif the ballet. There were the same active 

%nountainecrs, the same venerable fathers, the 

homely matrons with little baskets of nothing, 

^sarefuUy covered by snowy napkins, and the 

^oung maidens, who want only beauty to make 

^hem what they affect to be. Roland gazed at all 

this with the indifference a stupid prelude ever 

«xcites, and would rapidly have been wearied, 

"when a sudden pause in the music ensued, and 

then a deathlike stillness reigned through the 

louse. The orchestra ..again opened, and with 

a melody which thrilled through every fiber of 

Roland's heart. It was a favorite Mexican air ; 

xm/d to which, in happier times, he had often 



danced. What myriads of old memories came 
fbocking to his mind as he listened ! What 
fancies came thronging around him! Every 
bar of the measure beat responsively with some 
association of the past. He leaned his head 
downward, and, covering his face with his hands, 
all thought of the present was lost, and in imag- 
ination he was back again on the green sward 
before the "Villa de las Noches ;" the mocking- 
bird and the nightingale were filling the air 
with their warblings ; the sound of gay voices, 
the splash of fountains, the meteor-like flashes 
of the fire-flies, were all before him. He knew 
not that a thousand voices were shouting around 
him in wildest enthusiasm — ^that bouquets of 
rarest flowers strewed the stage — that every 
form adulation can take was assumed toward 
one on whom every eye save his own was 
bent ; and that, before her, rank, beauty, riches 
— all that the world makes its idols — were now 
bending in deepest homage. He knew nothing 
of all this, as he sat with bent-down head, lost 
in his own bright dreamings; at length he 
looked up, but, instead of his fancy being dissi- 
pated by reality, it now assumed form and sub- 
stance. There was the very scenery of that 
far-ofi* land ; the music was the national air of 
Mexico; the dance was the haughty Manolo: 
and oh ! was it that his brain was wandering — 
had reason, shaken by many a rude shock 
given way at last? The dancer — she, on 
whose witching graces every glance was bent- 
was Maritaiia ! There she stood, more beauti- 
ful than he had ever seen her before ; her dark 
hair encircled with brilliants, her black eyes 
flashing in all the animation of triumph, and 
her fairly-rounded limbs the perfection of sym- 
metry. 

Oh, no ; this was some mind-drawn picture ; 
this was the shadowy image that failing intel- 
lect creates ere all is lost in chaos and confu- 
sion I Such was the conflict in his brain as, 
with staring eyeballs, he tracked her as she 
moved, and followed each graceful bend, each 
proud commanding attitude. Nor was it till 
the loud thunder-roU of applause had drawn her 
to the front of the stage, to acknowledge the 



favor by a deep reverence, that he became 
assured beyond all question. Then, when he 
saw the long dark lashes fall upon the rounded 
cheek, when he beheld the crossed arm upon 
her bosom, and marked the taper fingers he had 
so often held within his own, in a transport of 
feeling, where pride and joy, and shame and 
sorrow, had each their share, he cried aloud — 
" Oh, Maritsma I Maritana! Shame! shame!" 
Scarcely had the wild cry re-echoed through 
the house, than, with a scream, whose terror 
pierced every heart, the girl started from her 
studied attitude, and rushed forward toward the 
foot-lights ; her frighted looks and pale cheeks 
seemed ghastly with emotion. 

"Where? — where?" cried she. "Speak 
again — ^I know the voice!" But already a 
scene of uproar and confusion had arisen in the 
parterre around Cashel, whose interruption of 
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the piece called down universal reprobation ; 
and cries of " Out with him I" " Away with 
him I'' rase on every side. 

Struggling madly and fiercely against his 
assailants, Cashel for a brief space seemed 
likely to find his way to the stage ; but, over- 
come by numbers, he was subdued at last, and 
consigned to the hands of the guard. His last 
ook, still turned to the " scene," showed him 
Maritana, as she was carried away senseless 
«fid fainting. 



" Yes.*' 

" You are then an English, and not a i 
subject?" 

He nodded assent. 

" You were, however, in a South Ai 
service?" said the prefetto, reading C 
paper. 

Roland bowed again. 

*' In which service, or pretended serv 
commanded a slaver ?" 

^* This is untrue," said Cashel, calml] 

"I have it asserted here, however, I 
of whose statements you have already a 
edged the accuracy." 

*' It is not the less a falsehood." 

*' Perhaps you will allow more corre( 
the next allegation ? It is said that, u: 
pretended right to a large inheritance, 
ited England, and succeeded in pref( 
claim to a vast estate ?" 

Roland bent his head in assent. 

"And that to this property you p 
neither right nor title ?" 

Roland started : the charge involved 
he believed unknown, save to himsel 
mond, and Linton, and he could not mi 
surprise enough to reply. 

"But a weightier allegation is yet 
sir," said the prefetto, sternly. " Are 
same Roland Cashel whose trial for 
occupied the assizes of Ennis in the s 
the year 18 — ?" 

" I am," said Cashel, faintly. 

" Your escape of conviction depende 
absence of a material witness for the pro 
I beHeve ?" 

" I was acquitted because I was nc 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

The laughing Seine, whose midnight flood 
Shrouds many a deed of crime and blood ! 

Warrkn. 

Thet alone who have passed much of their 
lives on the continent of Europe can estimate 
the amount of excitement caused by such 'an 
incident as that we have just related. So much 
of life is centered in the theater, so many in- 
terests revolve round it, engrossing, as it does, 
80 much of the passions and the prejudices of 
those whose existence seldom rises above the 
pursuit of pleasure, that any thing which might 
interrupt " the scene," which should disturb its 
progress, or mar Its effect, is sure to evoke the 
loudest evidence of public indignation. Where 
a high cultivation of the arts is employed to 
gloss over the corruptions of a vicious system, 
it may be easily conceived how men would be 
judged more leniently for crimes than for those 
minor oflenses which rebel against the usages 
of good society. 

The " Ballet interrupted in its most interest- 
ing moment," " La Ninetta carried away faint- 
ing at the very commencement of her most 
attractive movement," insulted — so it was ru- 
mored — " by some offensive epithet of a Span- 
iard," were enough to carry indignation to the 
highest pitch, and it needed the protection of 
the guard to screen him from the popular venge- 
ance. 

After a night of feverish anxiety, where 
hopes and fears warred and conflicted with 
each other, Cashel was, early the following 
morning, conducted before the chief commissary 
of the police. His passport represented him as 
a Spaniard, and he adhered to the pretended 
nationality to avoid the dreaded notoriety of his 
name. 

When he answered the usual questions as to 
age, religion, and profession, an officer deposited 
a sealed paper in the hands of the prefetto. 
who, opening it, appeared to study the contents 
with much care. 

" You have called yourself II Senor Roland da 
Castel, sir ?" said the official, staring fixedly upon 
him. " Have you always gone by this name ?" 

" In Mexico and the New World I was ever 
known as sack. In England meh call me 
Moland CasheU' 
^Wbioh is your more fitting appellation — \a\'v«itaiiXYj^a\i^\tk^XTw^tc^\\\^\\^ "C.w^ 



sir. 

" On that point we are not agreed," 
prefetto, sarcastically ; " but you have 
enough to warrant me in the course I i 
sue respecting you — ^the fact of a false i 
passport, the identity with a well-kno^ 
acter admitted — I have now to detai 
custody until such time as the consul 
country may take steps for your convc 
England, where already new evidence 
criminality awaits you. Yes, prisoner, 
tery which involved your guilt is at lenj 
to be dissipated, and the day of expiati 
nigh." 

Roland did not speak. Shame at the 
position he occupied, even in the eyes 
with whom he had associated, ovei 
him, and he suffered himself to be led a^ 
out a word. 

Alone in the darkness and silence of 
he sat indifferent to what might be 
wearied of himself and all the world. 

Days, even weeks passed on, and 
quired after him : he seemed forgott 
when the consul, who had been abser 
returned, it was discovered that the a 
Tes\>eclva^ the murder were not suj 
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assomed nationality — an ofiense it was deemed 
sufficiently expiated by his imprisonment. He 
was free then once more — free to wander forth 
into the world where his notoriety had been 
already proclaimed, and where, if not his guilt, 
his shame was pablished. 

Of Maritana all that he coald learn was that 
she had left Venice without again appearing in 
public ; but in what direction none knew accu- 
rately. Cashel justly surmised that she had not 
gone without seeing him once more, had it not 
been from the compulsion of others ; and if he 
grieved to think they were never to meet more, 
he felt a secret consolatioq on reflecting how 
mach of mutual shame and sorrow was spared 
them. Shame was, indeed, the predominant 
MMCkm of his mind ; shame for his now sullied 
name— his character tarnished by the allega- 
tions of crime -, and shame for her, degraded to 
a BaUarina. 

Had Fortune another reverse in store for him ? 
Was there one cherished hope still remaining ? 
Had life one solitary spot to which he could now 
direct his weary steps, and be at rest? The 
pvUicity which late events had given to hb 
name, rendered him more timid and retiring than 
ever. A morbid sense of modesty — a shrinking 
dread of the slights to which he would be ex- 
posed in the world — made him shun all inter- 
course and live a life of utter seclusion. 

Like all men who desire solitude, he soon dis- 
covered that it is alone attainable in great cities. 
Where the great human tide runs full and strong, 
the scattered wrecks are scarcely noticeable. 

To Paris, therefore, he repaired ; not to that 
brilliant Paris where sensuality and vice costuipe 
themselves in all the brilliant hues derived from 
the highest intellectual culture, but to the dark 
iUid gloomy Paris which lies between the arms 
of the Seine, the -'He St. Louis." There, 
amid the vestiges of an extinct feudalism, and 
the trials of a present wretchedness, he passed 
bis life in strict solitude. In a mean apartment, 
whose only solace was the view of the river, 
with a few books picked up on a neighboring 
stall, and the moving crowd beneath his window 
to attract his wandering thoughts, he lived his 
lonely life. The past alone occupied his mind : 
for the future be had neither care nor interest, 
but of his by-gone life he could dream for hours. 
These memories he used to indulge each evening 
in a particular spot ; it was an old and ruinous 
atair which descended to the river, from a little 
wooden platform, near where he lived. Tt had 
been long disused, and suffered to fall into rot 
and decay. Here he sat. each night, watching 
the twinkling lights that glittered along the river, 
and listening to the distant hum of that great hive 
of pleasure that lay beyond it. 

That the neighborhood ^ibout was one of evil 
repute and danger, mattered little to one who 
set small store by his life, and whose stalwart 
figure and signs of personal prowess were not 
unknown in the quarter. The unbroken solitude 
of the spot was its attraction to him, and truly 
tone ever ventured near it after nightfall. 

S 



There he was sitting one night, as usual, 
musing, as was his wont. It was a period when 
men's minds were stirred by the expectation of 
some great but unknown event : a long political 
stagnation — the dead sea of hopeless apathy- 
was beginning to be ruffled by short and fitful 
blasts, that told of a coming hurricane. Vague 
rumors of a change — scattered sentences of some 
convulsion, whence proceeding, or whither tend- 
ing, none could guess — were abroad. The long- 
sleeping terrors of a past time of blood were 
once more remembered, and men talked of the 
guillotine and the scaffold as household themes. 
It wa& the summer of 1830 — ^that memorable 
year, whose deeds were to form but the prologue 
of the great drama we are to-day the spectators 
at. Roland heard these things, as he who wan- 
ders along the shore at night may hear the 
brooding signs of a gathering storm, but has no 
"venture on the sea." He thought of them — 
with a certain interest, too — but it was with that 
interest into which no personal feeling enters; 
for how could great convulsions of states affect 
him ? How could the turn of fortune' raise or 
depress him ? 

He sat, now pondering over his own destiny, 
now wondering whither the course of events to 
come was tending, when he heard the plash of 
oars, and the rushing sound of a boat moving 
through the water in the direction of the stair. 
The oars, which at some moments were plied 
vigorously, ceased to move at others; and, as 
well as Cashel could mark, the course of the 
boat seemed once or twice to be changed. Ro- 
land descended to the lowest step of Uie ladder, 
the better to see what this might portend. That 
terrible river, on whose smiling eddies the noon- 
day sun dances so joyously, covers beneath the 
shadow of night crimes the most awful and ap- 
palling. 

As Cashel listened, he perceived that the row- 
ing had ceased, and two voices, whose accents 
sounded like altercation, could be heard. 

The boat, drifting, meanwhile, downward on 
the fast current, was now nearly opposite to 
where he sat, but only perceptible as a dark 
speck upon the water. The night was calm 
without a breath of wind, and on the vapor 
charged atmosphere sounds floated dull and 
heavily ; still Cashel could hear the harsh tones 
of men in angry dispute, and to his amazement 
they spoke in English. 

" It's the old story," cried one, whose louder 
voice and coarser accents bespoke him the in- 
ferior in condition — " the old story that I'm sick 
of listening to— when you have luck ! when you 
have luck !" 

" I used not to have a complaint against For- 
tune," said the other. "Before we n^et, she 
had treated me well for many a year." 

" And 'twas me that changed it, I suppose," 
said the first, in the same insolent tone as before : 
" do you mean that ?" 

" The world has gone ill whh me since that 

" AiA ^\ww» lw\\.\^ S5ai>xT' 
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"Partly yours," said the other, in a slow, 
deliberate voice,^very syllable of which thrilled 
through Cashel's heart as he listened. " Had 
you secured the right man, it was beyond the 
power of Fortune to hurt either of us. That 
fatal, fatal mistake T' 

"How could I help it?" cried the other, en- 
ergetically J " the night was as dark as this — ^it 
was between two high banks — there was noth- 
ing to be seen but a figure of a man coming 
slowly along — you yourself told me who it 
would be — ^I didn't wait for more j and troth I" 
-—here he gave a fiendish laugh — " troth ! youUl 
allow the work was well done." 

" It was a most determined murder," said the 
other, thoughtfully. 

"Murder! murder!" screamed the first, in 
a voice of fierce passion; "and is it you that 
calls it a murder ?" 

" No matter how it is called. Let us speak 
of something else." 

" Very well. Let us talk about the price of 
it. It isn't paid yet !" 

" Is *it nothing that I have taken you from 
abject, starving misery, from a life of cold, want, 
and wretchedness, to live at ease in the first 
city of the universe ? Is it no part of the price 
that you spend your days in pleasure and your 
nights in debauch ? — that, with the appetite of 
the peasant, you partake of the excesses of the 
gentleman ? Is it no installment of the debt, I 
say, that you, who might now be ground down 
to the very earth as a slave at home, dare to lift 
your head and speak thus to me .?" 

" And is it you dares to tell me thb !" cried 
the other, in savage energy ; " is it you, that 
made me a murderer, and then think that I can 
forget it because I'm a drunkard ? But I don't 
forget it! I'U never forget it!* I see him still, 
as he lay gasping before me, and trying to beg 
for mercy when he couldn't ask for it. I see 
him every day when I'm in a lonely place ; and, 
oh ! he's never away from me at night, with his 
bloody hands on his head trying to save it, and 
screaming out for God to help him. And what 
did I get for it? answer me that," yelled he, in 
accents shrill with passion. "Is it my wife 
begging from door to door — ^is it my children 
naked and hungry — ^is it my little place, a ruin 
and a curse over it>— or is it myself trying to 
forget it in drink, not knowing the day nor the 
hour that it will rise up against me, and that 
m be standing in the dock where I saw him 
that you tried to murder too ?" 

" There is no use in all this passion," said the 
other, calmly; "let us be friends, Tom: it is 
our interest to be so." 

" Them's the very words you towld Mr. Phil- 
lb, and the next day he was taken up for the 
robbery, and you had him transported." 

" Phillis was a fool, and paid the penalty of a 
fool ; but you are a shrewd fellow, who can see 
to his own advantage. Now listen to me calm- 
ly : were it not for bad luck, we might all of us 
have had more money now than we could count 



stage, her ^gains would by tiiis tune have beei 
enormous. The bank, too, would have prosi 
pered ; her beauty would have drawn around ru 
all that was wealthy and dissipated in the wrrld 
of fashion ; we could have played what soke n 
pleased. Princes, embassadors, ministers oi 
state, would have been our game. Curses be 
on his head who spoiled this glorious plaa! 
From that unhappy night at Venice she Dew 
would appear again, nor could she. The slioek 
has been like a blight upon her. Tou haveaeti 
her yourself, and know what it has made her." 

The artifice by which the speaker contriiei 
to change the topic, aqd withdraw the otte 
from a painful subject to one of seeming o» 
fidence, was completely successful ; and in fin 
altered tone of voice might be read the ohiage 
which had come over him. 

" You wish to go to America, Tom ?" con- 
tinued he, after a pause. 

" Ay ; I never feel safe here. ' I'm too Hear 
home." 

" WeU, if every thing prospers with us, you 
shall have the money by Tuesday — Wednesday 
at farthest. Rica has at last found a oleW ts 
old Corrigan, and, although he seems in great 
poverty, his name upon a bill will still raise 
some hundreds." 

" I don't care who pays it, but I mnst get 
it," said the other, whose savage mood seemed 
to have returned. " I'll not stay here. 'Tii 
little profit or pleasure I have, standin' eveij 
night to see the crowds that are passing In, to 
be cheated out of their money — ^to hear the clink 
of the goold I'm never to handle — and to wateb 
%11 the fine livin' and coortin' that I've no share 
in. 
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" Be satisfied. Tou shall have the monej ; I 
pledge my word upon it." 

" I don't care for your word. I have a bet- 
ter security than ever it was." 

"And what may that be?" said the other, 
cautiously. 

"Your neck in a halter, Mr. Linton," said 
he, laughing ironically. " Ay, ye don't under-- 
stand me — poor innocent that ye are ! but I know 
what I'm saying, and I have good advice about 
it besides." 

"How do you mean good advice, Tomf 
said Linton, with seeming kindliness of manner. 
" Whom have you consulted ?" 

" One that knows the law well," said Tom, 
with all the evasive shrewdness of his class. 

" And he tells you — " 

" He tells me that the devil a bit betther off 
you'd be than myself — that you are what they 
call an ' accessory' — that's the word ; I mind it 
well." 

" And what does that mean ?". 

" A chap that plans the work, but h&sn't the 
courage to put hand to it." 

" That's an accessory, is it ?" said the othtt} 
slowly. 

" Just so." He paused for a few seooid^ 

then added, " Besides, if I was to. turn 'proNii 

or squander. Had Maritana continued upon tVie \Vke ^a.-^s thai I'd only be traasportedi and 'tis |M 
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oronld be hanged-' — the last word was uttered 
Ln a harsh and grating tone, and followed by a 
Kaugh of insolent mockery-^" so that you see 
*tis better be honest with me, and pay me my 

'*You shall have it, by G — !" said Linton, 
irith a deep vehemence j and drawing a pistol 
from his bosom he fired. The other fell, with a 
load cry, to the bottom of the boat. A brief 

rise ensued, and then Linton raised the body 
his arms to throw it over. A faint struggle 
iriiowed that life was not extinct, but all resist- 
ance was impossible. The lightness of the boat, 
however, made the effort diflicult; and it was 
cnly by immense exertion that he could even 
lift the heavy* weight half way; and at last, 
when, by a great efibrt, he succeeded in laying 
the body over the gunwale, the boat lost its 
balance, and upset. With a bold spring, Linton 
dashed into t}ie ciurent, and made for shore; 
but almost as he did so, another and a stronger 
swimmer, who had thrown off his clothes for 
the enterprise, had reached the spot, and, grasp- 
ing Ibe inert mass as it was about to sink, swam 
•vith the bleeding body to the bank. 

When Cashel gained the stairs, he threw the 
bounded man upon his shoulder, for signs of 
ife were still remaining, and hastened to a cab- 
iret near. A surgeon was soon procured, and 
•he bullet was discovered to have penetrated 
iie chest, cutting in its passage some large 
>lood-vesseI, from which the blood flowed copi- 
ously. That the result must be fatal it was 
Evident ; but as the bleeding showed signs of 
ibatement, it seemed possible life might be 
Protracted some hours. No time was therefore 
o be lost in obtaining the dying man's declara- 
ion, and a Juge d'Instruction, accompanied by 
i notary, was immediately on the spot. As the 
mrgeon had surmised, a coagulum had formed 
n the wounded vessel, and, the bleeding being 
bus temporarily arrested, the man rallied into 
tomething like strength, and with a mind per- 
ectly conscious and collected. To avoid the 
ihock which the sight of Cashel might occasion, 
loland did not appear at the bedside. 

Nor need we linger either at such a scene, 
lor witness that fearful struggle between the 
lope of mercy and the dread consciousness of 
ts all but impossibility. The dying confession 
las nothing new for the reader ; Uie secret his- 
ory of the crime is already before him, and it 
>nly remains to speak of those events which 
bllowed Keane's flight from Ireland. As Lin- 
en's servant, he continued for years to travel 
ibout the contiaent. constantly sustained by the 
lope that the price of his crime would one day 
)e forthcoming, and as invariably put o^ by the 
ixcuse that play, on which he entirely depended 
'or means, had been unlucky, but that better 
imes were certainly in store for him. The 
struggles and difficulties of an existence thus 
naintained ; the terrible consciousness of an un- 
szpiated crime; the constant presence of one 
B^ho knew the secret of the other, and might at 
uiy moment of anger, or in some access of dis- 



sipation, reveal it, made up a life of tcature te 
which death would be a hoim ; added to this, that 
they frequently found themselves in the same city 
with Cashel, whom Linton never dared to con- 
front. At Messina they fell in with Rica, as 
the proprietor of a gaming-table, which Linton 
continually frequented. His consummate skill 
at play ; his knowledge of life, and particularly 
the life of gamblers ; his powers of agreeability, 
soon attracted Rica's notice, and an intimacy 
sprang up which became a close friendship — ^if 
such a league can be called by such a name. 

By the power of an ascendency acquired most 
artfully, and by persuasive flatteries of the most 
insidious kind, he induced Rica to bring Maritana 
on the stage; where her immense success had 
replenished their cofiers far more rapidly and 
abundantly than play. At Naples, however, 
an incident similar to what happened at Venice 
was nigh having occurred. She was recognized 
by a young Spaniard who had known her in 
Mexico ; and, as the whole assumed history of 
her noble birth and Sicilian origin was thus ex- 
posed to contradiction, they took measures to get 
rid of this unwelcome witness. They managed 
to hide among his efiects some dies and molds 
for coining — an ofiense then, as ever, rife 
at Naples. A police investigation, in which 
bribery had its share, was followed by a mock 
trial, and the young fellow was sentenced to the 
galleys for seven years, with hard labor. 

Their career from this moment was one of 
unchanging success. Maritana's beauty at- 
tracted to the play-table all that every city 
contained of fashion, wealth, and dissipation. 
In her ignorance of the world she was niade to 
believe that her position was one the most ex- 
alted and enviable. The homage she received, 
the devotion exhibited on every side, the splendor 
of her life, her dress, her jewels, her liveries, 
dazzled aiul delighted her. The very exercise 
of her abilities was a source of enthusiaslic 
pleasure to one who loved admiration. Nor 
had she, perhaps, awoke from this delusion, had 
not the heart-utteired cry of Roland burst the 
spell that bound her, and evoked the maiden's 
shame in her young heart. Then — with a re- 
vulsion that almost shook reason itself — she 
turned with abhorrence from a career associated 
with whatever could humiliate and disgrace. 
Entreaties, prayers, menaces — all were unavail- 
ing to induce her to appear again ; and soon, 
indeed, her altered looks and failing health ren- 
dered it impossible. A vacant, unmeaning smile, 
or a cold, impassive stare, usurped the place of 
an expression that used to shine in joyous brill- 
iancy. Her step, once bounding and elastic, 
became slow and uncertain. She seldom spoke ; 
when she did, her accents were heavy, and her 
thoughts seemed languid^ as though her mind 
was weary. None could have recognized in 
that wan and worn face, that firaiil and delicate 
figure, the proud and beautiful Maritana. 

She lived now in total seclusion. None evtr 
saw her, save Rica, who used to come and sit 
beside her eaol^ day, watching, with Heaven 
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ftlone kuows what mixture of emotion ! that I Morgue to-morrow shall be graced hj a guest 
wasting form and decaying cheek. What visions j of my inviting.'' 

oc ambition Linton might yet connect with her . Although to a mind prolific in schemes of 
none knew or could guess ; but he followed the - villainy the manner of the cnme could offer no 
changing fortunes of her health with an interest ' ditlicuUy, strange enough, his nature ravolted 
too deep and earnest to be mistaken for mere '. against being himself the agent of the guilt 
eompassion. Such, then, was her sad condition , It was not fear, for he was a man of nerve aod 
when they repaired to Paris, and, in one of the ; courage, and was besides certain to be better 
most spacious hotels of the Rue RichcHou, armed than his adversary. It was not pity, soi 
established their ^' Bank of Rouge et Noir." any feeling that bordered on pity, deterred him; 
This costly establishment vied in luxury and it was some instinctive shrinking from an act ol 
splendor with the most extravagant of those ruffianism ; it was the blood of a man of birtk 



existing in the time of the Empire. All that 
fastidious refinement and taste could assemble, 
in objects of art and vertUj graced the talons. 
The cookery, the wines, the service of the 
difTercnt menials, rivaled the proudest house- 
holds of the nobilitv. 

A difficult etiquette restricted the admission to 
persons of acknowledged rank and station, and 
even these were banded together by the secret 
tie of a political purpose, for it was now the eve 
of that great convulsion which was to open once 
more in Europe the dread conflict between the 
masses and the few. 

While Linton engaged deep in play, and still 
deeper in politics, ^'making his book," as he 
called it, '4o win with whatever horse he 
pleased," one dreadful heart-sore never left him : 
this was Eeane, whose presence continually re- 
minded him of the past, and brought up besides 
many a dread for the future. 

It would have been easy at any moment for 
Linton to have disembarrassed himself of the 
mem by a sum of money; but then came the 
reflection, " What is to happen when, with ex- 
hausted means and dissolute habits, this fellow 
shall find himself in some foreign country ? Is 
he not likely, in a moment of reckless despair, 
to reveal the whole story of our guilt? can I 
oven trust him in hours of convivial abandon- 
ment and debauch? Vengeance may, at any 
instant, overrule in such a nature the love of life 
—remorse may seize upon him. He is a Ro- 
manist, and may confess the murder, and be 
moved by his priest to bring home the guilt to 
•the Protestant." Such were the motives which 
Lin^n never ceased to speculate (41 and think 
over, always reverting to the one same convic- 
tion, that he must keep the man close to his 
person, until the hour might come when he could 
rid himself of him forever. 

The insolent demeanor of the fellow — ^his 
ruffian assurance — the evidence of a power that 
he might wield at will — became at last intoler- 
able. Linton saw this " shadow op his path" 
wheiever he wandered. The evil was insup- 
portable from the very fact that it occupied his 
thoughts when great and momentous events re- 
quired them. It was like the paroxysm of 
some painful disease, that came at moments 
when heakh and calm of spirit were most want- 
ed/. To feel tbisj to recognize it ihoronghly, 



It was already nigh daybreak. The " Bank" 
had long since been closed, and none remained 
of Rica's guests save the most inveterate gam- 
blers, who were now assembled in a small room 
in a secret part of the establishment, presided 
over by the host himself. 

The persons here met were no bad represent* 
atives of the "play world" of which they 
formed cm important part. They were maHi 
msiny of them of the highest rank, who had bo 
other ob^ct or pursuit iu life than play ! Ming- 
Mtd to resolve to overcome it, were, witVLiii-\\mg U> «i cetv^va. exXeiiX. Vsv YoSoUa life, they per- i 
ton, the work o£ a moment. *' His Vioxa •is\foTraeA. XioloT^ W^ vasStV^^va ^vrvs^Kx<;^ ^x^&>^ \ 
come,'* said be at length; "the oompany at "LM soV^exa, staXek^cwsR, ciw«>:\w%^ ^x ^KJwwsa^W 



that curdled at the thought of that which bii 
mind associated with criminals of the lowest 
class — the conventional feeling of Honor sur- 
passing all the dictates of common Humanity! 

Nothing short of the pressing emergenoj of 
the hour could have overcome these sc 
but Keane's insolence was now in itself en 
to compromise him, and Linton .saw that but 
one remedy remained, and that it could not be 
deferred. Constant habits of intercourse with 
men of a dangerous class in the Fauxbonrgs 
and the Cit6 gave the excuse for the bq^tiog 
excursion at night. The skiff was hired hj 
Keane himself, who took up Linton at a point 
remote from where he started, and thus, no 
clew could be traced to the person who accom* 
panied him. The remainder is in the reader's 
memoiy, and now we pursue our story. 

The surgeon who examined Keane's wound 
not only pronounced it inevitably fatal, but that 
the result must rapidly ensue. No time was, 
therefore, to be lost in obtaining the fullest 
revelations of the dying man, and also in taking 
the promptest measures to secure the guilty 
party. 

The authorities of the British embassy lent t 
willing aid to Cashel in this matter, and an ex* 
press was at once dispatched to London for the 
assistance of a police force, with the necessaiy 
warrant for Linton's arrest. Meanwhile Keaoe 
was watched with the narrowest vigilance, and 
so secretly was every thing done, that his very 
existence was unknown beyond the precincts 
of the room he inhabited. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
Vice has its own ambitions. 
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Their tboughts meanwhile traveled but one sol- 
tary track. The only field in which their am- 
lition ranged was the green cloth of the rouge- 
t-noir table. As soldiers they would have lost 

battle with more fortitude than as gamblers 
ley would lose a bet. As statesmen they 
rould have risked the fate of a kingdom to se- 
are a good *^ martingale" at play. Men of 
ighest breeding, in society, abounding in all 
le graces that adorn intercourse ; here, they 
'ere taciturn, reserved, almost morose, never 
iffering their attention to wander for an instant 
om that engrossing theme where gain and 
»ss contended. 

Into this society, noiseless and still as sti- 
ed feelings and repressed emotions could make 
, Linton entered; a full dress replacing the 
othcs be so lately wore, not a trace of unusual 
citation on his features, he seemed in every 
>sp33t the easy man of fashion, for which the 
orld took him. 

A slight nod — a familit^r motion of the hand 
-were all the greetings which passed between 
im and such of his acquaintances as deigned 
» raise their heads from the game. Linton 
^reeived at once that the play was high, nor 
d he need to cast a look at the mountain of 
3ld, the coinage of every European nation, to 
30W that the " Bank" was a winner. The 
lief player was a young noble of the king's 
)usehold, the Duke de Marsac, a man of orig- 
ally immense fortune, the greater part of 
hich he had already squandered at play. His 
ill dress of the Court, for he had dined the 
ly before at the royal table, contrasted strange- 

with the haggard expression of his features ; 
bile his powdered hair hung in stray and dishev- 
ed masses over his temples — even his deep 
.ce ruffles, which in his agitation he had torn 
» very rags, all bespoke the abandonment of 
le loser. Linton, who always passed for a 
lere frequenter of the house, unconnected with 
s interests in any way, saw at a glance that 

perfectly quiet demeanor was imperatively 
scessary j that not a word should be uttered, 
3t a syllable let fall, which should break the 
lell of that enchantment that was luring on 
16 gambler to his ruin. 

No man was more master of the hundred lit- 
e artifices by which the spectator—^" the gal- 
jry" is the play phrase — can arouse the hopes, 
ad stimulate the expectations of the losing 
layer. He knew to perfection when to back 
le unlucky gambler, and how to throw out those 
alf-muttered words of encouragement so dear 
nd precious to the loser's heart. But if ho 
new all this well, he also knew that there are 
mes when these interferences become imperti- 
ent, and when the intense excitement of the 
ame will not admit of the distraction of sym- 
athy. Linton therefore was silent; he took 
is seat behind the chair of one of his intimates, 
nd watched the table attentively.. 

At the close of a game wherein fortune vbo- 
[lated for & long time, the duke lost above a 
undretl 'horsand /rancs, a kind of pause, like 



a trace, seemed to intervene, and Rica sat wi^ 
the cards before him, not inaking preparations 
for a new deal. 

"Fortune is too decidedly your enemy this 
evening, my lord duke ; I am really ashamed to 
see you lose thus continuously." 

" There is a certain Chateau de Marlier which 
belongs to me, near St. Germain," said the duke. 
" It has been valued, with its grounds, at upward 
of seven hundred thousand francs ; are you dis- 
posed to advance so much upon it ?" 

" As loan or purchase ?" asked Rica. 

" Whichever you prefer. If the choice were 
mine, I should say as a loan.'* 

" Parbleu ! it is a beautiful spot," said one 
of the players. "It was formerly a hunting* 
seat of Louis XIV." 

"You are quite correct, sir," said the .duke. 
"It was a present from that monarch to my 
grandfather; and possesses, among its other 
advantages, the privilege of giving the owner 
a ducal ccAronet. If any man be weak enough 
in these days to care for the distinction, he can 
be Duke de Marlier on easy terms." 

"Take him," whbpered Linton in Rica's 
ear : " I accept the venture as my own." 

" Were I to accept this offer, my lord duke," 
said Rica, " am I to understand that no mort- 
gages nor charges of any kind are in existence 
against this property ?" 

"It is perfectly unencumbered," said the 
duke, calmly. " There are some half dozen 
pictures — a Velasquez or two, among them — 
which I should reserve as my own, but every 
thing else would belong to the purchaser." 

" The cost of transferring property in France 
is considerable, I believe, and there is some dif- 
ficulty respecting the right of foreigners to in- 
herit," sai4 Rica, again. 

" Take him, I say — ^the risk is mine," whis- 
pered Linton, whose impatience at the other's 
caution became each moment stronger. 

"Do yon accept, Monsieur de Rica?" said 
the duke, pushing back his chair from the table, 
as though about to rise, " or is there to be an 
armistice for the present ?" 

" It would be ungenerous, my lord duke, to 
refuse you any thing in my power to grant,*^' 
said Rica, obsequiously. "As a high-spiifted 
but unfortunate player — " 

" Let not this weigh with you, sir," said the 
duke, proudly; "the chanees are that I leave 
ray estate behind me on this table. That b the 
only consideration for you to entertain." 

" Take him at once ; it will be too late, soon," 
whispered Linton, again. 

" I agree, my lord," said Rica, with a slight 
si^h, as if yielding in opposition to his inclina- 
tion. " When is the money to be forthcoming ?" 

"Now, sir.. Here, upon this spot; here, 
where, before I rise, I am determined to have 
my revenge." 

" The bank always closes at daybreak," said 
Rica, gravely. 
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Be it so, my lord duke; yoa shall have 
e/ery thing as yoa wish it. I only call these 
gentleman to witness that this proceeding is 
contrary to my desire, and most form no preoe- 
dent for the future/' 

^^ Few will be found to ask for such conces- 
sion,'* said the duke, tartly. ^* Let us have no 
more trifling, but begin." 

*^ I back the duke," said Linton, opening his 
pocket-book, and taking out a roll of bank-notes. 
"Whatever I have touched to-night has gone 
luckily with me, and I am sure to bring him 
good fortune." 

'^If I might ask a favor, monsieur," said the 
duke, " it would be to leave me single-handed 
with my destiny." 

** As you please, my lord," said Linton, gayly. 
" If you will not accept me as ally, you must 
have me as adversary. Charley, make room 
for me beside you," continued he, addressing a 
man whose haggard cheek and deep sunken eye 
could scarcely recall the features of LoVd Charles 
Frobidher. 

" He's in for it, '' muttered Frobisher, as Lin- 
ton seated himself at his side. 

"We shall see," said Linton, calmly, arrang- 
ing his note-book before him. Meanwhile, Rica 
was busily engaged in counting out to the duke 
the heavy sum of the purchase. This occupied 
a considerable time, during which Linton amused 
the others with a running fire of that gossipry 
which goes the round of Parisian society, and 
takes in the world of politics, of literature, of 
art, and of morals. The eventful period was 
full of rumors, and none knew better than Lin- 
ton how to exalt some into certainty, and degrade 
others into mere absurdity. " If the bank wins," 
said he, laughingly, at the close of some observ- 
ation on the condition of parties, "/)ur friend 
Rica will be the last duke in Europe." 

" Bah !" said an officer of the Royal Guard ; 
"grape and canister are just as eflfecUial as ever 
they were. There is nothing to be apprehended 
from the mob. Two battalions of infantry and 
a squadron of hussars will carry the 'ordinances,' 
if the ministry but give the order." 

"I wish they would begin the game," said 
Frobisher, querulously, for he took no interest 
in any topic but that of play. 

"Has any one given orders that the doors 
should be close barred and locked?" said 
another. " The poMie will be here presently." 

"What should bring the police here, sir?" 
said Linton, turning suddenly toward the speak- 
er, with a look of almost insolent defiance. 



" They are making perquisitions every where 
the last few days," said the youth, abashed by 
the tone and manner of the question. 

" Ah ! so they are — ^very true. I beg your 
pardon," cried Linton, afiecting a smile. " We 
are so intent upon our game here, that one ac- 
tually forgets wha> is occurring in the greater 
gAme that is playiLg without." 

"If tbere^s to he no more play I'm off to 
bed/' yawned Frobisher, as he stretched Yam- 
self along the chairs. A group had mean^\i\\e\^aSt«^^.^ 



gathered round a table where refreshments and 
wine were laid out, and were invigorating them- 
selves for the coming campaign. 

" I remember the last seance with closed doors 
I assisted at," said a handsome, middle-aged 
man, with a gray mustache, and short-cut gray 
hair, " was in the stable at Fontainebleau. We 
played for seventeen hours, and when we sep- 
arated, we discovered that the empire was at 
an end, and the emperor departed !" 

" We might do something of the same kind 
now, Blancharde," said another ; " it would be 
no difficult matter, I fancy, to play an old dynasty 
out and a new one in, at this moment." 

"Hush, RozlanI Marsac is not one 'of us,"' 
whispered the former, cautiously. " He's going 
the shortest way to become so, notwithstanding. 
Nothing enlarges the sphere of political vision 
like being ruined ! One always becomes liberal^ 
in the political sense, when it is impossible to be 
so in any other I" 

The chatting now turned on the events that 
were then impending, a- great diversity of opin- 
ion existing as to whether the king would insist 
upon carrying the "ordinances," and a.ftill 
wider divergence as to what result would fol- 
low. During this discussion, Frobisher's im- 
patience went beyond all control, and at last he 
arose, declaring that he would remain no longer. 

" You forget that the doors are locked for 
twenty-four hours, sir," said another, *'and 
neither can any one leave or enter the room 
before that time." 

" We are more sacred than a privy council, 
or a chapter of the knights of St. Louis," said 
Rozlan. 

" Now, then, to see who is the next Due de 
Marlier," whispered Linton in Rica's ear. "Let 
us begin." 

"One word with you, Linton," whispered 
Rica ; " don't bet high, it distracts my attention 
— make a mere game of amusement, for this 
will be a hard struggle,^ and it must be the 
last." 

*'So I perceive," rejoined Linton; "events 
are coming fast ; we must be ofi* ere the tide 
overtake us," 
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The game — the game!" cried Frobisher, 
striking the table with his rake. 

" And Maritaiia?" whispered Linton, holdin]^ 
Rica by the arm. 

The other grew lividly pale, and his lip quiv- 
ered as he said, " Is this the time, Linton — " 

"It is the very time," rejoined the other, de- 
terminedly ; " and I will have my answer now. 
You can not equivocate with me." 

" I do not seek to do so. I have told you 
always what I tell you still — ^I can not coerce 
her." 

" There will be no need. This dukedom will 
do the business. I know her well — ^better than 
you do. See, they are watching us yonder. Say 
the word at once — it is agreed." 

" "^^eax TCkft, Linton — " 
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" Let me but explain." 
" There is nothing to explain. The betrothal 
jou allude to is — as none knows better than 
yourself — an* idle ceremony ; and if she loves 
the fellow, so much the more urgent are the 
reasons for my request. Be quick, I say.'* 
" If she consent — " 

" She shall. My lord duke, a thousand par- 
dons, I beg, for this delays but Rica has been 
tormenting me these ten minutes by the refusal 
of a petty favor. He is become reasonable at 
last ; and now for the combat I" 

The party seated themselves like men about 
to witness an exciting event; and, although 
each had his venture on the game, the duke was 
the great object of interest, and speculation was 
high as to how the struggle was to end. 

It is no part of our object to follow the chang- 
ing fortunes of that long contest, nor watch the 
vacillating changes, which alternately elevated 
to hope and lowered to very desperation. Be- 
fore the day began to decline, every player, save 
the duke, had ceased to bet. Some, worn out 
and exhausted, had sunk to sleep upon the rich 
ottomans ; others, drinking deep of champagne, 
seemed anxious to forget evfery thing. Frobisher, 
utterly ruined, sat in the same place at the table, 
mechanically marking the game, on which he 
had no longer a stake, and muttering exclama- 
tions of joy or disappointment at imaginary gains 
and losses, for he still fancied that he was bet- 
ting large sums, and participating in all the 
varying emotions of a gambler's life. 

The luck of the bank continued. Play how 
he would, boldly "back the color," or try to suit 
the fitful fortunes of the game, the duke went 
on losing. 

Were such an ordeal one to evoke admiration, 
it could scarcely be withheld from him, who, 
with an unwearied brain and unbroken temper, 
sat patiently there, fighting foot to foot, contest- 
ing every inch of ground, and, even in defeat, 
preserving the calm equanimity of his high 
breeding. Behind his chair stood Linton — a 
flush of triumph on his cheek as he continued to 
behold the undeviating course of luck that at- 
tended the bank. "Another deal like that," 
muttered he, " and I shall quarter the arms of 
Marlier with Linton." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a 
deep sigh broke from the duke— *it was the first 
that had escaped him — and he buried his head 
between his hands. Rica looked over at Linton, 
and a slight, almost imperceptible, motion of his 
eyebrows signaled that the battle was nigh over. 
" Well ! how is the game ? Am I betting ? 
— what's the color ?" said the duke, passing his 
clammy hand across his brow. 

" I am waiting for you, my lord duke," said 
Rica, obsequiously. 

"I'm ready — quite ready," cried the other. 
"Am I the only player? I fancied that some 
others were betting. Where's my Lord Chsurles ? 
—ah! I 



Will you excuse me if I follow him for an in- 
stant?" and at the same moment Rica arose, 
and left the chamber with hasty steps. 

It was at the end of a long corridor, tapping 
gently at a door, Linton stood, as Rica came up. 

" What ! is't over already?" said Linton, with 
a look of angry impatience. 

"This is not fair, Linton!" said Rica, en- 
deavoring to get nearest to the door. 

"What is not fair?" said the other, imperi- 
ously. "You told me a while ago that she 
must pronounce, herself, upon her own future. 
Well, I am willing to leave it to that issue." 

" But she is unfit to do so at present," said 
Rica, entreatingly. " You know well how un- 
settled is her mind, and how wandering are her 
faculties. There are moments when she scarce- 
ly knows me — her father." 

" It is enough if she remember me," said Lin- 
ton, insolently. " Her intellects will recover— 
the cloud will pass away ; and, if it should not, 
still — as my wife, it is an object I have set my 
heart on ; and so, let me pass." 

"I can not — I will not peril her chances of 
recovery by such a shock," said Rica, firmly ; 
then changing suddenly, he spoke in accents of 
deep feeling. "Remember, Linton, how I 
ofiered you her whom you acknowledged you 
preferred. I told you the means of coercion in 
my power, and pledged myself to use them. 
It was but two days since I discovered where 
they were ; to-morrow we will go there together. 
I will claim her as my daughter ; the laws of 
France are imperative in the matter. Mary 
Leicester shall be yours." 

"I care for her no longer," said Linton, 
haughtily. "I doubt, indeed, if I ever cared 
for her. She is not one to suit my fortunes. 
Maritaiia is, or, at least, may become so." 
"Be it so, but not now, Linton; the poor- 
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a duchess," said 
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Linton, half-sneeringly, 
gloomy vapor." 

" I implore you — ^I entreat— on my knees I 
beg of you — " said the distracted father ; and, 
unable to utter more, he sank powerless at Lin 
ton's feet ; meanwhile the other opened the door, 
and, stepping noiselessly over the prostrate fig- 
ure, entered the room. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

Like a bold criminal he stood, 
Calm in his guilt. Thb Fmuwr. 

With firm step and head high, Linton entered! 
a room where the dim half-light of closed jalou-- 
sies made each object indistinct. He halted for^ 
an instant, to cast a searching glance around,' 
and then advanced to a door at the farthest end 
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of the apartment ; at this he tapped twice gently 
sec him. And Mr. Linton — is be • with his knuckles. He waited for an instant, 
?" I and then related his &xicam.QiV!&. StUl tta ^aa.- 
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londor than before. Linton now turned the 
handle noiselessly, and opened the door. For a 
moment or two he seemed aneortain whether to 
advance or retire; hot his resolution was soon 
made — he entered and closed the door behind 
him. 

The chamber in which Linton now stood was 
smaller than the outer one, and equally shaded 
(irom the strong sunlight. His eyes were now, 
however, accustomed to the dusky holuiight, and 
he was able to mark the costly furniiure and 
splendid ornaments of the room. The walls 
were hung with rose«colored damask, over which 
a drapery of white lace was suspended, looped 
op at intervals to admit of small brackets of 
bronze, on which stood either "statuettes," or 
vases of rare " Sevres." At a toilet-table -in 
the middle of the room were laid out the articles 
of a lady^s dressing-case; but of such costly 
spfendor that they seemed too gorgeous for use. 
Trinkets and jewelry of great value were scat- 
tered carelessly over the table, and an immense 
diamond cross glittered from the mother-o^-pearl 
frame of the looking-glass. 

The half-open curtains at the end of the room 
showed t marble bath, into which the water 
flowed from a little cascade of imitation rustic, 
its tiny ripple murmuring in the still silence of 
' the room. There was another sound, still softer 
and more musical than that, there — the long- 
drawn breathing of a young girl, who, with her 
face upon her arm, lay asleep upon a sofa. 
With stealthy step and noiseless gesture, Linton 
approached, and stood beside her. He was not 
one to be carried away by any enthusiasm of 
admiration, and yet he could not look upon the 
faultless symmetry of that form; the plaeid beauty 
of that face, on which a passing dream had left 
a lingering smile, and not feel deeply moved. 
In her speaking moments,, her dark and flashing 
eyes often lent a character of haughty severity 
to her handsome features ; now, their dark lashes 
shrouded them, and the expression of the face 
was angelic in sweetness. The olive-darkness 
of her skin, too, was tempered by the half-light, 
while the slight tinge of color on her cheek 
might have vied with the petal of a rose. Lin- 
ton drew a chair beside the sofa, and sat down. 
With folded arms, and head slightly bent for- 
ward, he watched her, while his fast-hnrrying 
thoughts traveled miles and miles — speculating, 
planning, contriving — meeting difficulties here — 
grasping advantages there — playing over a game 
of life, and thinking if an adversary could find a 
flaw in it. 

" She is worthy to be a duchess," said he, as 
he gazed at her. '^A duchess! — and what 
•nore ? — that is the question. Ah, these women, 
these women! if they bat knew their power! 
If they but knew how all the boldest strivings 
of our intellects are as nothing compared to what 
their beauty can effect ! Well, well ; it is better 
ihftt they should not. They are tyrants, even as 
it is — petty tyrants — to all who care for them ; 
and he who does not, is their master. Tliat is 
the real power — there the stronghold — and how 



they fear the man who takes his stand behind it! 
—-how they crouch and tremble before him ! — 
what fascinating graces do they reserve for kimj 
that they would not bestow upon a lover ! Is 
it that they only love where they fear ? How 
beautiful she looks, and how calmly sweet ! — it 
is the sleeping tigress, notwithstanding. And 
now to wake her : it is a pity, too ; that wearied 
mind wants repose, and the future gives but little 
promise of it." 

He bent down over her, till he almost tonched 
the silken masses of her long, dark hair, and, ia 
a low, soft voice, said, 

" Maritana — Maritana." 

" No, no, no," said she, in the low, mattering 
accents of slc-ep, " not here — not here !" 

" And why not here, dearest ?" said he, catch- 
ing at the words. 

A (aint shudder passed over her, and die gath- 
ered her shawl more cloeely arouiid her. 

"Hace mal tiempo,"— -the weather looks 
gloomy — said she, in a faint voice. 

" And if not here, Maritana, where then ?'' 
said he, in a low tone. 

"In our own deep forests, beneath the liana 
and the cedar ; yrher^ the mimosa blossons, and 
the acacia scents the air; where fountains are 
springing, and the glow-worm shines like a star 
in the dark grass. Oh, not here ! not here !'' 
cried she, plaintively. 

" Then in Italy, Maritana mia, where all that 
the tropics can boast is blended with whatever 
is beautiful in art ; where genius goe9 hand-4o- 
hand with nature ; and where life floats calmly 
on, tike some smooth-flovring river, nnraffled 
and unbroken." 

A. faint, low sigh escaped her, and her lip$ 
parted with a smile of surpassing loveliness. 

'^ Tes, dearest — there, with me, beside the 
blue waters of the Adriatic, or lost amid the 
chestnut forests of the Apenninos. Think of 
those glorious cities, too, where the once great 
still live, enshrined by memory, in their own 
palace walls. Think of Venice — ^" 

The word was not well uttered when, with 
a shrill scream, she started up, and awoke. 

*^Who spoke to me of my shame? Who 
spoke of Yenioe?" cried she, in accents of 
wild terror. 

''Be calm, Maritana. It was a dream- 
nothing but a dream," said Linton, pressing her 
gently down again. " Do not think more of it.'' 

''Where am I ?" said she, drawing a long 
breath. 

*' In your own dressing-room, dearest," said 
ho, in an accent of deep devotion. 

" And you, sir ? Why are you here ? and by 
what right do you address me thus ?" 

'' By no right," said Linton, with a sub- 
missive deference which well became him. " 1 
can plead nothing, save the devotion of a heart 
long since your own, and the good wishes of 
your father, Maritana, who bade me speak to 
you." 

'* I will not believe it, sir," said she, prondlVi 
as she arose, and walked the room with state!/ 
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step. " I know bat too well tho influence you 
w^ield over him, although 1 can not tell how it is 
acquired. I have seen your counsels sway, and 
your wishes guide him, when my entreaties 
were unheard and unheeded. Tell me nothing, 
then, of his permission." 

" Let me speak of that better reason, where 
my heart may plead, Maritana. It was to 
ofi^r you a share in my fortunes that I have 
come here — ^to place at your feet whatever I 
possess in rank, in station, and in future hope — 
to place you where your beauty and your fasci- 
nations entitle you to shine — a peeress of the 
Court of France — a duchess, of a name only 
second to royalty itself." 

The girl's dark eyes grew darker, and her 
flushed cheek grew crimson, as with heaving 
bosom she listened. ^^ A duchess !" murmured 
she, between her lips. 

" La Duchesse de Marlier," repeated Lin- 
ton, slowly, while his keen eyes were riveted 
on her. 

" And this real — not a pageant — not as that 
thing you made of me before ?" 

J* La Duchesse de Marlier," said Linton, 
again, '^ knows of no rank above her own, save 
in. the blood royal. Her. chateau was the pres- 
ent of a king — her grounds are worthy of such 
a donor." 

" And the Duke de Marlier," said she, with 
a look of ineffable irony, " who is to play him ? 
Is the part reserved for Mr. Linton?" 

"Could he not look the character?" said 
Linton, putting on a smile of seeming good- 
humor, while his lip trembled with passion. 

" Look it — ay, that could he ; and if looks 
would suffice, ho could b« ail that his ambition 
aims at." 

" You doubt my sincerity, Maritana," said 
he, sorrowfully j " have I ever given you cause 
to do so ?" 

. ** Never," cried she, impetuously. " I read 
you from the first hour 1 saw you. You never 
deceived me. My training has not been like 
that of others of my sex and age, amidst the 
good, the virtuous, and the pure. It was the 
corrupt, the base-born, and the abandoned offer- 
ed their examples to my eyes: the ruined 
gambler, the beggared adventurer — their lives 
were my daily study. How then should I not 
recognize one so worthy of them all ?" 

*' This is less than fair, Maritana ; you bear 
me a grudge for having counseled that career 
wherein your triumphs were unbounded; and 
now, you speak to me harshly for offering a 
station a princess might accept without der- 
ogation." 

"Tell me not of my triumphs," said she, 
passionately ; " they were my shame I You cor- 
mpted me, by trifling with my ignorance of the 
world. I did not know then, as now I know, 
what were the prizes of that ambition I cherish- 
ed! But you knew them; you speculated on 
them, as now you speculate upon others. Ay, 
blush for it J let your cheek glow, and sear 
your cold heart for the infamy ! The ooroneted 



duchess would have occu a costlier merchandis/^ 
than the wreathed dancer! Oh, shame upon 
you ! — shame upon you ! Could you not be 
satisfied with your gambler^s cruelty, and ruin 
those who have manhood's courage to sustain 
defeat, but that you should make your victim p 
poor, weak, motherless girl, whose unprotecteu 
life might have evoked even your pity ?" 

" I will supplicate no longer ; upon you be it, 
if the alternative be heavy. Hear me, young 
lady. It is by your father's consent — nay, 
more, at his desire — that I make you the proffer 
of my name and rank. He is in my power — 
not his fortune, nor his future prospects, but 
his very life is in my hands. You shudder at 
having been a dancer; think of what you may 
be— the daughter of a format, a galley-slave ! 
If these be idle threats, ask himself; he will 
tell you if I speak truly. It is my ambition 
that you should share my title and my fortune. 
I mean to make your position one that the 
proudest would envy; reject my offer if you 
will, but never reproach me with what your 
own bjind folly has accomplished." 

Maritana stood with clasped hands, and eyes 
wildly staring on vacancy, as Linton, in a voice 
broken by passion, uttered these words. 

" I wUl not press you now, Maritana ; you 
shall have to-night to think over all I have said ; 
to-morrow you will give me your answer." 

"To-morrow?" muttered she after him. 

"Who is there?" said Linton, as a low, faint 
knock was heard at the door. It was repeated, 
and Linton approached and opened the door. A 
slight gesture of the hand was all that he could 
perceive in the half-light ; but he understood it, 
and passed out, closing the door noiselessly be- 
hind him. 

" Well ?'* said Rica, as he grasped the other's 



arm; "well?" 



" Well ?" echoed Linton, peevishly. " She is 
in her most insolent of moods, and affects to think 
that all the splendor I have offered her is but the 
twin of the mock magnificence of the stage. She 
is a fool, but she'll think better of it, or she must 
be taught to do so." 

Rica sighed heavily, but made no answer ; at 
last he said — 

" It is over with the duke, and he bears it 
well." 

" Good blood always docs," said Linton. 
" Your men of birth have a lively sense of how 
little they have done for their estates, and there- 
fore part with them with a proportionate degree 
of indifference. Where is he ?" 

" Writing letters in the boudoir off the draw- 
ing-room. You must see him, and ask when 
the necessfiury papers can be signed and ex- 
changed." 

Linton walked on, and, passing through the 
play-room, around which in every attitude of 
slumber .the gamblers lay, entered the boudoir, 
before a table in which, the Duke de Marsac 
was busy writing. 

" Fortune has still been obdurate, my lord 
duke, I hear," said he, entering softly. 
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The duke looked up, and his pale features 
were totally devoid of all emotion as he skid— 

" I have lost heavily, sir." 

" I am sincerely grieved to hear it ; as an old 
sufferer in the same field, I can feel for others." 
A very slight movement of impatience on the 
duke^s part showed that he regarded the sym- 
pathy as obtrusive. Linton saw this, and went 
on : "I would not have invaded your privacy to 
say as much, my lord duke ] but I thought it 
might be satisfactory to you to learn tbdt your 
ancient dukedom — the chateau of your proud 
ancestors — is not destined to fall into plebeian 
hands, nor suffer the indignity of their profana- 
tion. I mean to purchase the property from 
Rica myself." 

" Tndeed !" said the duke, carelessly, as though 
the announcement had no interest for him. 

*'' I had fancied, my lord, this information 
would have given you pleasure," said Linton, 
with evident irritation of manner. 

" No, sir," said the other, languidly, " I am 
ashamed to say' I can not appreciate the value 
of these tidings." , 

" Can the contract and transfer be speedily 
made out?" said Linton, abruptly. 

'* Of course ; there shall be no delay in the 
matter. I will give orders to my 'Notaire* at 
once " 

'' And where shall you be found to-morrow, 
my lord duke, in case we desire to confer with 
you ?" 

The duke grew lividly pale, and he arose 
slowly from his chair, and, taking Linton's arm, 
drew him toward a window in silence. Linton 
saw well that some new train of thought had 
suddenly sprung up, and wondered what could 
8b instantaneously have wrought this change in 
his manribr. 

*'You ask me, sir," said the duke, with a 
slow emphasis on every word, " where am I to 
be found to-morrow? Is not Mr. Linton's 
knowledge of Paris sufficient to suggest the 
answer to that question?" There was a fierce 
boldness in the way these words were uttered 
Linton could not comprehend, any more than he 
understood what they might mean. 

" I must plead ignorance, my lord duke. I 
really discredit the eulogium you have pronounced 
upon my information." 

" Then I will tell you, sir," said the duke, 
speaking in a low, thick whisper, while his dark 
eyes glared with the fire of intense excitement. 
*' You will find me in the Seine 1" 

Linton staggered back as if he had been 
struck, and a pallor spread over his features, 
making the very lips bloodless. " How do you 
mean, sir ? Why do you dare to say this to me .*" 
said he, in a voice broken and guttural. 

" Since none should better know how to ap- 
preciate the news," was the cold answer. 

Linton trembled from head to foot, and, cast- 
ing a wary look around on every side to see that 
they were alone, he said, "These words may 
mean much, or they may mean nothing — at 
least nothing' that his concern for me. Now, 



sir, be explicit — ^in what sense am I to read 
them?" 

The duke looked astonished at the emotion 
which all the other's self-command could not 
repress ; he saw, too, that he had touched a 
secret spring of conscience, and with a eafan 
reserve he said, " Take what I have said in the 
sense your own heart now suggests, and I ven- ' 
ture to aifinn it will be the least pleasing inter- 
pretation you can put upon it !" 

" You shall give me satisfaotion for this, sir," 
said Linton, whose passion now boiled over. 
" I will not endure the tyranny of insinnatkws 
from any man. Here, before yon quit the 
house — if ever you quit itr— I will have fall 
satisfaction for your insolence." 

" Insolence !" cried the duke. 

"Yes, insolence. I repeat the word, and 
these gentlemen shall hear a still stronger ^rord 
addressed to you, if that will not suffice to aroose 
your oourage." 

This speech was now directed to the crovd 
of gamblers, who, suddenly awakened by the 
loud talking, rushed in a body into the room. 

Questions, and demands for explanation, 
pressed on every hand — their countrymen 
gathering round the antagonists on either side, 
both of whom maintained for some minates a 
perfect silence. The duke was the first to 
speak. " Gentlemen," said he, " you have 
heard an expression addressed to me which do 
Frenchman listens to without inflicting chastise- 
ment on the speaker. I do not ask — I do not 
care in the least — who this person may be^ 
what his rank and position in life ; I am ready 
to admit him to the fullest equality with myself. 
It only remains that I should satisfy myself of 
certain doubts, which his own manner have 
originated. It may be that he can not call me, 
or any other gentleman, to account for his 
words." 

Linton's face twitched with short convulsive 
jerks as he listened, and then, crossing the room 
to where the duke stood, he struck him with his 
glove across the face, while with a very shcnit 
of passion he uttered the one word — " Coward!" 
The scene became now one of the wildest con- 
fusion. The partizanship of country surrounded 
either with a group, who. in loud tones, expressed 
their opinions, and asked for explanations of what 
had occurred. That some gross insult had been 
put upon Linton was the prevailing impression; 
but how originating, or of what nature, none 
knew, nor did the principals seem disposed to 
afford the information. 

"I tell you, Frobisher," cried Linton, an- 
grily, " it is a matter does not admit of exphin- 
ation." 

" Parbleu, sir I you have placed it out of the 
reach of such," said an old French officer, " and 
I trust you will feel the consequences." 

The chaos of tongues, loud in altercation and 
dispute, now burst forth again, some asserting 
that the cause of quarrel should be opedff- 
declared at once, others averring thait tiija o^ 
probrious epithet applied by Linton to th^ dnki 
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eflectually debarred negotiation^ and left no other 
arbitrament than the pistol. In the midst of this 
tumult, where angry passions were already en- 
listed, and insolent rejoinders passed from month 
to mouth; a still loader uproar wajs now heard in 
the direction of the salon, and the crash of a 
breaking door, and the splintering noise of the 
shattered wood, overtopped the other sounds. 

" The Commissaire de Police !'* cried some 
one, and the words were electric. The hours 
of play were illegal — ^the habits of the house 
such as to implicate all in charges more or less 
disgraceful — and immediately a general rush was 
made for escape — ^some, seeking the well-known 
private issues from the apartment, others, pre- 
paring for a bold attempt to force their passage 
through the armed followers of the commissary. 

Every avenue of escape had been already 
occupied by the gendarmes ; and the discomfited 
gamblers were seen returning into the room, 
crest-fallen and ashamed, when the commissary, 
followed by a knot of others in plain clothes, 
advancing into the middle of the chamber, pro- 
nounced the legal form of arrest on all present. 

"I am a peer of France," said the Duke de 
Marsac, haughtily. "I yield to no authority 
that does not carry the signature of my sover- 
aign." 

" You are free. Monsieur le Due," said the 
Commissary, bowing respectfully. 

"I am an English gentleman," said Linton, 
stepping forward. "I demand by what right 
jrou presume to detain me in custody ?" 

•*What is your name, sir?" asked the com- 
missary. 

" Linton !" was the brief reply. 

*' That's the man," whispered a voice from 
behind the commissary ; and, at the same instant, 
that functionary approached, and, laying his hand 
on the other's shoulder, said — 

*'I arrest you, sir, on the charge of mur- 
der." 

"Murder!" repeated Linton, with a sneer 
Lhat he could not merge into a laugh. "This 
Is a sorry jest, sir." 

" You will find it sad earnest !" said a deep 
roice. 

Linton turned round, and straight in front of 
lim stood Roland Cashel, who, with bent brows 
ind compressed lips, seemed struggling to repress 
;he passion that worked within him. 

" I say, Frobisher, are you omitted in the in- 
lictment ?" cried Linton, with a sickly attempt 
;o laugh ; " or has our buccaneering friend forgot- 
:en to stigmatize you for the folly of having 
mown him?" 

"He is in my custody," said a grufi* English 
iroice, in reply to some observation of the com- 
nissary; and a short, stout-built man made a 
gesture to another in the crowd to advance. 

"What? is this indignity to be put upon 
cne?" said Linton, as he saw the handcufls 
produced, and prepared to be adjusted to his 
snnsts. " Is the false accusation of a pirate and 
i slaver to expose me to the treatment of a con- 
rictcd felon?" 



"I will do my duty, sir," said the police 
officer, steadily. " If I do more, laj superiors 
can hear of it. Tom, put on the irons." 

" Is this your vengeance, sir ?" said Linton, 
as he cast a look of inefiable hate toward Cash- 
el ; but Roland made no reply, as he stood re- 
garding the scene with an air of saddest mean 
ing. 

" You knew him better than I did, Charley,** 
said Linton, sneeringly, "when you black-balled 
him at the Yacht Club; but the world shall 
know him better yet than either of us — ^mean- 
spirited scoundrel that he is !" 

"Come away, sir," said the officer, as he 
placed himself on one side of his prisoner, his 
fellow doing the same at the other. 

" Not till I see your warrant," said Linton, 
resolutely. 

"There if is, sir, all reg'lar," said the man; 
"signed by the Secretary of State, and attested 
by the witness." 

" The rascality is well got up," said Linton, 
trying to laugh, "but, by heaveif, they shall pay 
for it \^ These words were directed to where 
Roland stood, and uttered with a concentrated 
hate that thrilled through every heart around. 

As Linton was led forth, the commissary 
proceeded to arrest the different individuals 
present on the charge of gambling in secret. 
In the midst of the group was Rica, standing 
pale with terror, and overcome by the revelations 
he had listened to. 

"I will be responsible for this gentleman's 
appearance," said Cashel, addressing the com- 
missary. " There is no need to subject him to 
the insult of an arrest." 

" He can only be liberated by a bail bond in 
presence of the judge, sir. You can accompany 
me to the court, and enter into the recognizances, 
if you will." 

" Be it so," said Cashel, bowing. 

Rica made a sign for Roland to approach him. 
He tried to speak, but his voice was inarticulate 
from faintness, and the only audible sound was 
the one word " Maritana." * 

" Where ?" said Cashel, eagerly. 

Rica nodded in the direction of a small door 
that led from the chamber, and Cashel made a 
gesture of assent in answer. 

With headlong speed Roland traversed the 
corridor, and entered the ante-chamber at the 
end of it. One glance showed him that the 
room was empty, and he passed on into the 
chamber where so lately Linton had spoken 
with Maritana. This, too, was deserted, as was 
the bedroom which opened into it. Hastening 
from place to place, he called her name aloud, 
but no answer came. Terrified by a hundred 
fears, for he well knew the rash, impetuous na- 
ture of the girl, Roland entreated, in tones of 
wildest passion, " that she might come torth — 
that her friends were all around her, and nothing 
more to fear." But no voice replied, and when 
the sound of his own died away, all was silent. 
The window of the dressing-room was open, 
and as Roland looked from it into the street 
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beneath, his eye caught the fragment of a dress 
adhering to the hook of the ^'jalousie." It was 
plain now she had made her escape in this man- 
ner, and that she was gone. 

Too true! Overcome by terror — ^her mind 
distracted by fears of Linton — without one to 
succor or protect her, she had yielded to the 
impulse of her dread, and leaped from the win- 
dow ! That small rag of fluttering gauze wsus 
all that remained of Maritaua. 

Rica was to hear these sad tidings as ho was 
led away by the commissary, but ho listened to 
them lii;e one whose mind was stunned by 
calamity. A few low, murmuring words alone 
escaped him, and they indicated that he felt 
every thing which was happening as a judgment 
upon him for his own crimes. 

Even in his examination before the judge, 
these half-uttered self-accusings broke forth, 
and he seemed utterly indifferent as to w^hat 
fate awaited him. By CasheFs intervention, 
and the deposit of a large sum as bail for Rica's 
future appearance, his liberation was effected, 
and he was led away from the spot, unconscious 
of all around him. 

As Cashel assisted the weak and tottering 
man through the crowded passages of the court, 
he felt his arm gently touched by a hand, at the 
same instant that his name was uttered. He 
turned hastily, and saw at his side a woman, 
who, youthful and still hsmdsome, bore in her 
appearance the signs of deep poverty and still 
deeper sorrow. Her dress had once been rich, 
but now from time and neglect was disfigured 
and shabby; her vail, partly drawn across her 
face, was torn and ragged, and her very shoes 
were in tatters. A more sad-looking object it 
were difficult to conceive, and in the hurried 
glance Roland bestowed upon her, at a moment 
when all his thoughts were intent on other 
cares, he believed that she was one intreating 
charity. Hastily drawing forth his purse, he 
offered her some money, but she drew proudly 
up, saying, ^' This is insult, sir, and I hidve not 
deserved^it.'* 

Cashel started with amazement, and drawing 
closer, stared eagerly at her. 

"Great heaven!" cried he; " is this possible ? 
Is this—" 

" Hush !" -cried she. " Let me not hear my 
name— or what was once my name — spoken 
aloud. I see now — ^you did not know me, nor 
would I have brought myself to the shame of 
being recognized but for his sake. He is now 
before the tribunal, and will be sent to prison 
for want of bail." 

Cashel motioned to her not to leave tlie spot ; 
and having safely placed Rica in his carriage, 
returned to the court. 

By the guarantee of his name, and the offer 
of any moneyed security which might be re- 
quired, Cashel obtained permission for Lord 
Charles Frobisher to go free ; and then, hurry- 
ing outside, communicated the tidings to her 
who stood trembling with fear and anxiety. 
With tearful eyes, and in a voice broken by 



sobs, she was uttering her thanks as Lord 
Charles joined them. 

" This, then, was your doing ?" said ho, 
staring coldly at her. 
" "Say, rather, it was your own, my lord,*- 
said Cashel, sternly. 

"Oh, Charles! thank him— thank him," 
cried she, hysterically. "Friends have not 
been so plenty with us, that we can treat them 
thus !" 

" Lady Charles is most grateful, sir," said 
Frobisher, with a cold sneer. " I am sure the 
show of feeling she evinces most repay all yoor 
generosity." And, with this base speech, he 
drew her arm within his, and moved hastily 
away. One look toward Cashel, as she turned 
to go, told more forcibly than words the agony 
of her broken heart. 

And this was the once gay, light-hearted 
girl — the wild and daring- romp-^whose buoyant 
spirit seemed above every reverse of fortune. 
Poor Jemima Meek ! slje had run away from 
her father's home to link her lot with a gam- 
bler ! Some play transaction, in which his 
name was involved, compelled him to quit the 
service, and at last the country. Now depend- 
ing for support upon his family, now hazarding 
his miserable means at play, he had lived a life 
of recklessness and privation — nothing left to 
him of his former condition, save the name that 
he had brought down to infamy ! 



CHAPTER LXXII. 
"The end of all." 

What a contrast did Roland Cashel's lill 
now present to the purposeless vacuity of hii 
late existence ! Every hour was occupied; 
even to a late period of each night was he en- 
gaged by cares which seemed to thicken around 
him as he advanced. 

We should but weary our reader were we to 
follow him in the ceaseless round of duties 
which hard necessity imposed. Each morning 
his first visit was to the hospital of St. Louis, 
where Keane still lay, weakly struggling against 
a malady whose fatal termination was beyond 
a doubt ; and although Roland could not wish 
for the prolongation of a life which the law 
would demand in expiation, he felt a craving 
desire that the testimony of the dying man 
should be full and explicit on every point, and 
that every dubious circumstance should be es.- 
plained ere the grave closed over him. 

To seek for Maritaiia, to endeavor to recover 
this poor forlorn girl, was his next care, and to 
this end he spared nothing. Whatever money' 
could purchase, or skill and unwearied enter 
prise suggest, were all employed in the searoh 
Rica, whose nature seemed totally changed by 
the terrible shock of Linton's culpability, gave 
himself up implicitly to CashePs guidance, aa^ 
was unceasing in his efibrts to disoover lui 
missing child. But withal) ke practiced aoota* 
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oess of the pol ce at their command, and all the 
endeavors which their zeal could practice, the 
search was fruitless, and not a trace of her 
could ho detected. 

Through the Neapolitan embassy, orders 
were transmitted to Naples to inquire into the 
case of Enriquez, whose innocence the testi- 
mony of Keane went far to establish. The 
result was, as Cashel ardently hoped, his com- 
plete vindication, and a telegraphic dispatch 
brought tidings that he was already liberated 
and on his way to Paris. While both Roland 
and Rica waited impatiently for the arrival of 
one whose assistance in their search would be 
so valuable, the most perfect good understand- 
ing grew up between them, and Cashel began 
to perceive how, beneath the vices which a life 
of reckless de.bauchery had created, there lay 
— inactive and unused for many a day — kindly 
feelings and warm affe^^tions for which he had 
never given him credit. As this confidence 
grew stronger, Rica became more frank and 
open in all his intercourse, and at last revealed 
to Cashel the whole story of his life— ^ strange, 
crentful history, whose vicissitudes were the 
changing fortunes of a gambler^s existence. 
For such was he : without a passion, a pursuit 
of any kind but play, he had passed his life in 
that one baneful vice. For it he had toiled and 
labored ; to indulge that passion he had en- 
gaged in deadly duels, and periled his life by 
acts of forgery. 

His marriage with Corrigan's daughter was 
brought about solely to procure the means of 
play ; nor was there an energy of his mind or 
an impulse of his nature had any other direc- 
tion. Linton's skill as a gambler — the unceas- 
ing resources he seemed to possess — the strata- 
gems and devices he could deploy— created for 
him, in Rica's mind, a species of admiration 
that soon degenerated into a blind submission 
to all his dictates. Such an ally as this, so 
deeply versed in all the weak points of his fel- 
low-raen — so thoroughly master of every im- 
pulse that moves— of every hope and fear that 
sways the gambler's nature — had been the 
cherished desire of his heart for many a year, 
and now Fortune had at last given him such an 
associate. Their sodden success seemed to 
warrant the justice of the hope. Every thing 
prospered with them since their new league. 
If he did not gain an equal ascendency over the 
f daughter's mind as he had acquired over the 
father's, still the ambitious future he often pic- 
tured before her dazzled and delighted her, and 
tnus, ere long, he contrived to obtain a degree 
of power, although of ditferent kinds, over both. 
Fronr^ such an associate as Linton, concealment 
W8JS impossible *, and Rica soon saw himself 
completely at the mercy of a man who had 
sifted every motive of his heart and weighed 
every action of his life, and at last became his 
pitiless, tjnrannical master. 

Rica's connection with Corngan suggested to 
Linton's inventive mind the possibility of suc- 
ceeding to that estate for which already he had 



' periled so much. His plan was to obtain from 
Corrigan a full renunciation of his claim to the 
property, and then to take the necessary steps 
to investigate the long dormant title. All their 
efforts to discover the old man's residence were, 
however, vain ; for although they once obtained 
a clew to the fact, some information seemed to 
have apprised the others of their danger, and 
their abode was immediately changed. 

It was with a strange thrill of mingled pain 
and pleasure, Cashel heard Rica speak of his 
daughter Mary — of her he had deserted for so 
many a year, and yet now yearned toward 
with an aifection that sprang from his self-ac- 
cusings. The terrible chastisement his own 
vices had inflicted on his lonely and deserted lot 
seemed never absent from his thoughts ; and ho 
would sit for hours silently, while the heavy 
tears rolled along his furrowed cheeks, and his 
strong, heaving bosom, showed his agony. 

The fruitlessness of their search after Mari- 
taiia in Paris, and the death of Tom Keane in 
the hospital, removed the only obstacles to their 
departure from that city ; and Rica and Cashel, 
who now felt their fortunes bound up toi^ftther 
prepared to take their leave of Paris. The 
trial of Linton was to take place in Limerick, 
and thither Roland was summoned by the law 
officers of the crown. This sad duty accom- 
plished, he was to accompany Rica to Columbia, 
whither some slight hope of recovering Maritana 
induced him to proceed. As for Cashel, once 
in the old haunts of childhood, ho had resolved 
never to quit them more. 

Roland's arrangements for departure were 
soon made, and ho repaired to the embassy, 
where he had been invited to breakfast on the 
last morning of his stay. There was a certain 
bustle and movement in th^ court-yard which 
attracted his attention ; and he saw two travel- 
ing-carriages, with an attendant "fourgon," 
surrounded by servants, and loaded with all the 
preparations for a long journey. 

** You have come in time, Mr. Cashel," said 
the embassador, as he shook hands with him, 
" to see our new minister at Florence, who is 
now on his way thither ; and, what will have 
more interest in your eyes — ^a very pretty girl, 
who has become the great literary character of 
our circles here. I regret much that she is 
about to leave us." 

Cashel bowed politely, but with the cold in- 
difTorence of one for whom the tidings had no 
peculiar interest, and accompanied the embas- 
sador into a talon, crowded with company. 

"I have a young countryman to present to 
you, my lord," said his excellency, leaduig 
Cashel forward; "w^o, I trust, will wear a 
less somber face in the sunny south, than he 
has done in our northern latitudes. Mr. Roland 
Cashel, Lord Kilgoif." 

A sudden start of surprise was made by both, 
and Roland stood mute and thunderstruck as 
Lord Kilgoif advanced toward him with extend-' 
ed hand, and said, 

" Yes, Mr. Cashel, your old friend, in better 
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health and spirits than when last you saw him ; 
and better able to thank you for much hospital- 
ity, and apologise for mach injustice." 

" Let me have my share in both acknowledg- 
ments," said Lady Klilgofi^ rising, and taking 
Cashel's hand with much cordiality. 

Roland tried to mutter a few words, but he 
could not succeed ; suid his eyes ranged about 
the chamber till they fell upon one who, pale 
and motionless, regarded him with a look of 
most expressive sadness. 

" Miss Leicester, too, here ?" said he, at 
last. 

"Yes, Mr. Cashel," said Lady Kilgoff; 
" chance is about to do for us, what all our 
skill would have failed in. Here are two wor- 
thy people who will not hear your name men- 
tioned, and who now must consent, not alone to 
hear, but see you in person. I am quite con- 
vinced you never did or could have injured them. 
Stand forward, Mr. Corrigan, and make your 
charge." 

" I will save that gentleman the pain of ac- 
cusing me," said Roland, with deep emotion. 
"I have injured him deeply, but yet unwittingly. 
I have long desired this meeting, to place in his 
hands a document I have never ceased to carry 
about me — ^the title to a property of which I 
'was not the rightful owner, and which is his — 
and his only." 

" I will not, I can not accept of it, sir," said 
Corrigan, proudly. " I will never see that 
cottage more." 

" I do not speak of * the Cottage,' " said 
Cashel, " but of the whole estate of Tubber- 
more, the ancient possession of your house ; 
still yours. There is the proof." And, as he 
spoke, he drew forth the pardon, and handed it 
to Corrigan. 

The old man trembled in every limb as he, 
perused the paper, which he now read over for 
the third time. 

" A royal pardon to Miles Corrigan, my 
grandfather !" exclaimed he, gasping for breath ; 
" and how came you by this, sir ?" 

" The story is soon told," said Cashel, relat- 
ing in a few words the singular steps of the 
discovery. 

" And you have traveled throughout Europe 
for upward of three years to disencumber your- 
self of 16,000/. a-year?" said the embassador, 
smiling good-naturedly. 

" I have done so to disencumber myself of 
the weight of an injustice." 

" And this is the youth you would accuse of 
deception ?" said Lady Kilgoff, haughtily. 

" Forgive me, lady ; forgive one who has 
suffered too heavily from the world not to fall 
into the error of thinking once unjustly of a 
benefactor." - 

" I have no title to the name, sir," said 
Cashel. "Nay, more. I am your debtor for 
wealth which I squandered, believing it my 
own." 

" I knew him better than any of you," cried 
old Doctor Tiernay, rushing forward, and grcap- 



ing Cashel by both hands. " My own generoiu^ 
high-hearted boy. Come here, Mary; teflfl^ 
him candidly that you too were always of my 1^ 
opinion. This is no time for coyness. Letm 
have a little honesty after all this dec<^[»tiiii" ^) 
He drew Cashel to one side, and, in a deep 1*^ 
whisper, scud, " What of that Spanish girl^ 
Are you married or not ?" 

Roland smiled at the eagerness of the oid 
man's manner; and, in a half-sadness, slid, 
" Poor Maritana is now a fugitive— we knoiv 
not where." 



A sudden commotion at the door, and a 
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tumult of voices, interrupted the scene, IH} 
Rica rushed in, crying in ecsta.sy, "She ii 
found — my child is found 1" 

The travelers of the diligence passing tfarongk 
the wood of Versailles had discqyered the fofi 
of a sleeping girl at the foot of a tree, and ea^ 
ried her back with th«m to Paris. Ennqon 
himself, being among them, recognized her it 
once, and soon succeeded in finding out Riqi, 
into whose arms he restored her. 

While Rica hurriedly poured forth this eA| 
planation, old Corrigan stood tremulous widi 
agitation, and at last, advancing toward hiu^' 
said, " Leicester, I am no longer afraid to meet 
you. Fortune has, at l&it, favored me. I M 
rich now, and can make you rich also." t 

Rica started back : a sudden sickness cao6 \ 
over him, and he fell powerless at the old man'iij 
feet. 

What a scene of heartfelt emotion followed, j 
as Mary recognized her long-lost father, a^dj 
the care-worn, sorrow-struck man saw the w; 
affection of those whom, in a life long, he 
injured. 

" The end of all this will be," said Lady Eil 
gofl^ laughing through tears, " that I shall have' 
to proceed on my journey alone. I foresee thst 
we shall not share in all the general joy of these 
discoveries." 

" I have a sister, too," exclaimed Mary, with 
enthusiasm, " whom I am bnmuig with imp»' '■ 
tience to see. Where is she ? when are we tc 
meet?" 

" She is below — she is in my carriage at the 
door," said Rica. 

The embassador heard the words and left the 
room, returning in a moment with Maritana on 
his arm. Wearied and exhausted as she was, 
there was that in her native grace and beauty 
that caused a thrill of admisation as she entered. 

" Here is your sister, Maritana," said Rica, : 
leading her to where Mary stood, gazing with \ 
wistful eyes at the Spanish beauty. Maritana \ 
looked steadily at the fair loveliness before her, - 
where timidity and gentleness seemed impressed ; ij 
and then, as if yielding to some sudden impulse, \ 
she sprang forward, and, clasping her hand, ^ 
covered it with kisses, exclaiming with rep- i; 
ture — •; 

" Non ! non la sua hermaiia, mala sua esdava 1" I 
—Not her sister, but her slave. j 

Among the group, who with admiring eM 
^ ^azed u\^on this little scen^v, there stood a d&il^ 
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flonber-looking man, whose meaa attire and 
■ tmvel-worn look could not conceal a certain 
, 4||;Dit]^ of air and manner. Cashers quick 
,^^Qce soon discovered hinii and in a moment 
j^lkej were locked in a fast embrace. " My old, 
Ine-hearted comrade !" cried Roland. 

" Yes, Senora !" said Maritana, as if answer- 
ng the look of astonishment of Mary ; *' and for 
•11 that he seems now. he is a well-born caballero, 
i&d noble to boot.'' 

" Every thing looks worse anc^ worse for my 
prospects of companionship," said Lady Kilgoff, 
jkmtingly. "Mr. Corrigan — Mary — are you 
both bent on desertion?" 

"We are bound for Ireland, fair lady; the 
little remnant of my life is a debt I owe my^ 
ocwmtry." 

" Senor Rica and your lovely daughter, will 
yoa be our companions?" 

" Our road lies westward, lady. The New 
'World must teach us to forget the Old one." 

"Mr. Cashel, am I to guess whither your 
aJkape will lead you ?" 

. *' It would save me the pain of deciding if you 
4idf'' said Roland, sadly. 

"You come with us, Roland," said Mr. Cor- 
xigan; '^you once told me that you felt Tubber- 
heg a home. Let us see if time has not erased 
the impression." 

" And Maritana, too !" cried Mary. 

" And Enriquez !" said Maritaiia. 

**Then I must be of the party," said Dr. 
Tiernay. " I was never intended by nature for 
an embassy physician, but as a village doctor I 
still feel that I shall hold up my head with dig- 
nity." 

, Rica, who meanwhile was in earnest conver- 
saikm.with Cashel, now advanced into the mid- 
dle of the group and said — " Mr. C&shel once 
contracted a solemn pledge to me,' from which 
I feel no inclination to release him. I ask him 
before this assemblage if it be true he promised 
to marry my daughter?" 

Roland grew deadly pale, but in a faint voice 
replied, " It is true." 

" Are you willing to keep your pledge ?" said 
Rica, firmly. 

Cashel made no answer but a slight motion 
of the head. 

" Then she is yours," said Rica, placing Mary 
Leicester's hand in his. While Maritana, in a 
transport of feeling, fell into her father's arms 
' and sobbed aloud. 

'* Then we are all bound once for Ireland," 
Juried Mr. Corrigan ; " and I trust never to leave 
it more." ^ 

" I will not promise," said Cashel, as he drew 
Mary closer to him. " The memories I bear of 
the land are not all painless." 

" But you have seen nothing of Ireland that 
was Irish I" exclaimed Tiernay, boldly. " You 
saw a mongrel society made up of EngiLsh ad- 
venturers, who, barren of hope at homo, came to 
dazzle, with their fashionable vices, the cordial 
homeliness of our humble, land. You saw the 
poor pageantry of a mock court, and the frivo- 



lous pretension of a tinsel rank. You saw the 
emptiness of pretended statesmanship, and tho 
assumed, superiorit}^ of a class whose ignorance 
was only vailed by their insolence. But of 
hearty, generoos, hospitable Ireland— ^f the land 
of warm impulses and kindly affections — ^you 
saw nothing. That is a country yet to be ex- 
plored by you J nor are its mysteries the less 
likely to be unraveled, than an Irish wife will be 
your guide to theth. And now to breakfast, for 
I am famishing." 

Where the characters of a tale bear a shai-e 
in influencing its catastrophe, tho render seems 
to have a prescriptive right to learn something 
of their ultimate destiny, even though the parts 
they played were merely subordinate. Many 
of ours here can not lay claim to such an interest, 
and were seen but like the phantoms which a 
magic lantern throws upon the wall — ^moving 
and grouping for a moment, and then lost for- 
ever. 

It is from no want of respect to our reader if 
we trace not the current of such lives; it is 
simply from the fact, that when they ceased to 
act they ceased, as it were, to exist. Are we 
not, all of us in the world, acted upon and influ- 
enced by events and people — purely passers-by, 
known to-day, seen perhaps for a week, or known 
for a month, and yet never after met with in all 
life's journey ? As on a voyage, many a casual 
air of wind, many a wayward breeze, helps us 
onward, and yet none inquire " whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth" — so is it in the real world ; 
and why not in the world of fiction, which ought 
to be its counterpart ? 

Of those in whom our interest centered, the 
reader knows all that we know ourselves. 
Would he, or rather she, care to learn that the 
elder Miss Kennyfeck never married, but became 
a companion to Lady Janet, who, on the death 
of Sir Andrew, caused by his swallowing a lin- 
iment, and taking into his stomach what was 
meant for his skin, went abroad, and Is still a 
well-known character in the watering-places of 
Germany, where she and her friend are the ter- 
ror of all who tremble at evil-speaking and slan- 
dering ? 

Ohvia married the Reverend Knox Softly, and 
seems as meek as a curate's wife ouffht to be, 
nor bears a trace of those days when she smiled 
on cornets or mingled sighs with captains of 
hussars. If some of our characters have fared 
ill in this adventurous history, others have been 
more fortunate. The dean is made a colonial 
bishop, and the distinguished Mr. Howie's pic- 
ture occupies a place in the last exhibition ! 

Meek is still a placeman : bland, gentle, and 
conciliating' as ever, he made at the close of the 
session a most affecting speech upon the sorrows 
of Ireland, and drew tears from the ventilator at 
his picture of her destitution ! 

Mrs. Kennyfeck and "Aunt Fanny" keep 
house together in the ancient city of Galway. 
Attracted to each other by a thousand antipa- 
thies, more cohesive than any friendship, they 
fight and quarrel unceasingly, and are never 
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KQOvm to arpree, save when the enthusiasm of 
their malevolence has discovered a common vic- 
tim in the circle of their '^ friends." 

Here ends our history ; nor need we linger 
longer with those whose happiness, so far as 
worldly prosperity can make it, is at last se- 
eoredl 



There is bat one destiny of wlilch «e 
speak. Linton was never brought to 
diay after his landing in Jkngland he.^ 
dead in the cell of his prison — i o trace i 
lence, nor any evidence of poison, to 
the circumstance; and whether throi 
agency of his own, or by tbb work: ^ 
broken heart, the fact remains a myster^l 
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